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PUBLISHERS’ NOTItE 

Owing to the incr«isiifg importance ii^ttaclied to Plmnetic? a 
«ix h Part bearing thc^name of ,oundl S,pnMs, un,l ^2. 
and cotisistSig of t^ree chapters, has been added to this book 
Tie ffrst cli^iter d^als with “Letters, Accents, and Syllables” 
the next with “Vowel-Sounds and how they are spelt” the 
last with “Consoiiaiihi Sounds and how they are s,,e t”’ The 
.«.» follow.! i„ i.„ , „„„ „ 

.k at. Mi s Laura Soanies, and Lr. Murray (in the Introduction 
o tiio O.xiord ^)lctlon^,r^'). • % • 

Boshles the new matter furnished in Part VI, an Appendix 
in eriiat^ns (mainly liased on ]<Jlyr,iolo,jtfal Diclionary) 

las becm a.Jded at the close of the book. The, Api.endix giv;s 
h\o different J^ts of^Derivalives-^the I'lrst consi.sting of Words 
rived from Proper Name.Jf the second of Words formed by 
mngsition, the thinl of Dcrivat!l-es from Teutonic (mainly 
Roc^s, tlie^fonrth of Deri^ntives from Latin Roots, the 
1 and lust of Deri vativej^ from Greek Roots. 

Nothing has been added to Unfprice of the book on account 
lie additional mattw Ihus furnished, udiicli consists altogether 
^eiity-six yages. ® 
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part; I— parsing and anat.ysis. 


crrAPTKR I. 


^ ANALYSIS IN OUTLINE. 

This cltai^ter that the uttidetU tats a, roiujh. luowle(t<fr of 

* the Parts of SjieccJt to start icith. 

1. Sentence. — one ])ersoii s.O-ys soiiu'tliiiig to ;inotlu‘r, 
or put s wliat lie says into writ.in^^, lie uses a combi nat ion of 
woixls^v^'liich is called a sentence : — 

burns. 

Hcrci “lire” is tlie thing talked about. The woj-d ‘Mire,” 
though it naiiK's the thing, •doe^ not make a sentence. Tt is a 
name^ and nothing more. It is oidy by addiiig si^di a word as 
“burns” to^ the word “ tire,” that is, by saijiiKj what the thing 
(tire) does, that* we can make a sentcnci‘. 

sentence is combination of words, in which 
something is .sv?/V/ about something f*lse. 

Note. - -That wkich is may bc 4 »n assertion, or a coiiniiaiid, or 

a question, or a wish, or an exclamation, — whatever, in fact, can be 
cxpre*icd liy a Finite verb (on the meaning of Finite verb see § 5). 
Thus there*ire live •lillerent kinds ol^seiitences 

{a) Assertive, aliirming or 4enying. {Indicatlrc Mood.) 

A man’s sncc('ss depends ehiclI}^on himself. {.Ifin/iativc.) 

Ili‘ did nut i/et nnieh hel[) from otliers. {Xer/ative.) 

(h) Imperative, (annmanding oi‘ prohibiting. {! tnperatire Mood.) 

Jicli/ chiclty on your own elforts. {Coninarnd., yidriee.) 

Do not re/i/ much on thti h(*l]) of otliers. {Prohibition.) 

(c) ^pterrogative, asking^ <[m‘stion. {Fnd icative ^food.) 

Jlare yow finished that task ? 

{d) Optativa^ expressing a wish. {Sabjunetire Mood.) 

Thy kingdoTn coine^ thy will be done. • 

{e) Exclamatory, expressing some emotion. {Indicative Mood.) 

What a foolish fcllo\\®you have been ! , 

2. Subject and Predicate. — Every sentence, w hen it is ex 
pressed in full, consists of tw’o parts, a Subject and a Pr«>dic<'itc. 

E.o.c. B IE 
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PART I 


.■ PARSING AND ANA Ly SIS 


In a very short sentence like “fire burns,” the word “fire” 
(which is called^a Noun) exjiressea the wliole of the Subject, and 
the wokI “burns” (which is calh*d a Finite Verb) expresses the 
whole of the Predicate. 


Howevt'r long a sentence may be, it can always be divided 
into the same two parts as the sliortest sentence . — 


Suhjcd 

(1) Fire 

(2) A fierce fire* 

(3) A lierc(‘ lire, breaking out 

yest(‘i(l.iy, 

(1) A fierce lire, suddenly break- 
ing out yesterday atter- 
noon, 

(5) A tuTco tiro, sudd(‘nly break- 
ing out yesterday atter- 
noou at tour o'clock, 


Predicate . 

burns. 

burnt down iiiy house. 

conipn^tcly burnt down my 
house. 

cOni[)leLely burnt down niy 
house and many itlicrs in the 
same street 

completelj burnt down my house 
and all the other houses in the 
same street exce])t five. 


Definition's . — The Subject of a sentence is a word or woids 
denoting what wi* speak about. 

The Pj’odicate is a word or wonts by which we say something 
about till* thing denoted by the Subj(*ct. 


Xofr 1 — In (jtanimnr the Subject i.s not what we speak about,” 
but “the ion'll or irords driwtiinj\\\vA{ we spi^ak about.” Grammar 
deals exclusively with wolds, and this fact has to be recognised in all 
the definitions. 

Note '2 — Such a sentence as “Go’” is elliptical. Here the 
Subject “thou” oi ‘‘S'oii” is undeistood Still nu c elliptical is a 
sentence in winch the Subject niul the Finite vcib arc both under- 
stood 

Companion, hence ’ — Suaksi’Eakk. 

To ex])iess this sentenee in hill, \\c have to say — 

Companion, go thou hence ’ 


3. Nominative or its equivalent. — The ju-cdicatc-vcrb 
has for Its Subject some noun or nojin-e(|Uivalent of the same 
number fSingiihir or Jdural) and the same jmrson fFii-st, 
S(*cond, or Third) as the verb itself. The noun that stands 
as Subject to a verb is invariably in the Noininative case, and so 
it is best to call it a Nominative at once. 

Fire I bums. 

Here “fire ’’"^is the Noininative to tlTe ])redicatc-verb “burns.” 

A pronoun is a very c’oinmon form of noun -equivalent : — 

" lie I is .standing outside. 

We cannot say Jhm i.s standing outside.” So the pronoun like 
the noun must be in the Nominative case- 



CJIAP. I 


ANALYSIS IN OUTLINE 


Another form of Nominative is a Gerund or Verbal noun 
ending in -ing : — 

• Walking \ is good for licaltli. 

• Sometimes an Infinitive is used as an equivalent to the 
Nominative : — 

To walk I is good for health. 

Sometimes a clause (that is, a sentence which is part of a 
larger sentence) is used as an equivalent to the Nominative, lliis 
IS called a Noun-claq^e, iTecause it does the work of a noun : — 
Whom the g()d!i love \ die young. — Proverb, 

4. Enlaigement^ of Nominative.— The Nominative is some- 
times enlarged by a woitl or words that add sonu thing to its 
meaning. 

Tlie commonest form of enlargement is an adjc'ctive or a 
participle ; and both foAns of enlai-genient may occur together . — 

A fierce fire 1 1 ^ i i 

A jhfce fire, hreakmg out yesterday, ) down my house. 

Another very common form of enlargement is a noun or 
pronoun in tlie Posse.ssive ca^e 


Mg pros[)Ccts 
A foxs tail 


iiie not had. 
is of a tawny colour. 

Another •foyn of enlargement is a noun in apposition {i,e, 
referring to jLlie same thing as th(‘, oilier noun) — 
the baker j Ims taken a new .^hop 

Another form^uf enlargQm(?[it is a prej^osition followed by a 
noun : — 

• My prospects m life arc not barl. 

A*l)ird ‘in4he hand is wofth tw^o in tlio biisli. 

Sometimes a clause can used to enlarge the Nominative. 
This is ciilltMl an Adjective-claube, because it enlarges the noun 
as an adjective would (k). • 

The house in whicJi ire lire | has h(‘t*u sold. 

5. Finite Verb — Any part of a verb that can be used for 
saying^ soinet lung about ^uiietbiiig else (in any of tlie five 
senses shown in ^ 1) is called Finite. 

The word finite” means “limited.” * A ITiiile verb is so 
called, because it is limitetf to tlie same ])eisoii {Pn'st^ or 

Third) and to the same number (Hingniu) or Plnial) as its 
Nominative : — 

(a) I sec him. {b) They see him. 

In both sentences the fotm of the verb “see” is the same. 
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PARSING AND ANALt^SIS 


TART I 


But in (a) tlie vorl) is in tlio First person, because its Noin. 
“ I ” is in tlie Fn,sf person, and in ilie Si'nifiilar number, because 
its Noin. “ I is Sinyahir. Similai’ly ui (/>) the veib is in tlie 
Third person, because its Noni. “they” is in (lie Third person, 
and Pluialy because its Noni. “they'’ is JMuial. 

Xotr. — TJjo^c parts of a \eih ^\llu•ll aie not liiiite, that is, ar not 
limited to niimhei and jutm)!!, aie of three kinds . (1) the Infinitive 

mood, as ‘‘1 wish to ; {2) .i Participle, as ''a rrttinl olliC('r” ;• 

(.3) a Gerund or Verbal noun, ns “I think of uttmuj'' These*, 
tliou^li tliey aie p.iitsol aveib, have lost w liat ’ ; most t'ssential in the 
vcrh-cliaraetei ; that is, tliey do not enable ;is to smj anything alauit 
any thing else, and tlu'n‘t<>ie >‘hey ean ne\(‘rhethi* \(‘ihot a f’ri'dic.iti*. 

^ I 

6 Completion of Finite Verb — Some vi rhs m:iki‘ a cnmidi te 
seii^e by themsi‘h"t^s. If so, they are called Entraimilive verbs of 
Complete Predication — 

Fish.sa^//^ Ri\ crs,/ 7 o?r. All animals 

Other verbs do not make <1 complett^ smi.v by tliemsidves, hut 
reqmie some Avoid oi Avoids to he ad(h‘d tor tins j)uij)o.se. Such 
additional Aveu-a oi wuixU an* called thi* Completion. 

The ( \)m])let ion may In* i‘ither (o'' an Ohjei't, or (h) a (N)mj)h‘- 
meiit ; and Iheie is one lLks oi aeio (PactitiAe, see beloAv) that 
reqiiiU'N boll/ — 

(o; Object . — 

A Aeih lint lerpnres an ol>j(‘ct is ewilled TiaiisitiA'e “Tian- 
sitiv'e ” mean> “j)i.^siiig oM;r” or “ pas‘>ing V Aa‘ib is 

Traiisilue, when tin* a< lion d(‘iioted h} it does not stop aviIIi 
the (loei, but ]»asses on to soiin'lliing else — 

iShijJS tiaveise the ocean, lie sliot a tajei. 

Theie IS no smrr, cjr at ]ea*^t b. Aery imjniil'ct seiisi., in saying 
“ Slops ti avei >.(*, ” “He shot.” 

A 'Jh’aiisitive aeil) may eAam have iuo ohjecds ■ — 

He asked me a dtjJieKJl qu'^stion. 

To say “he ask<*d ” gi\ es a A'cry ineomph-to sense “ IT(* ^sked 
me ” l)i]ijgs the sense a step in*. Her to eomplelion. dhit tin* sensii is 
not really comj>leLe(l till w'e .say, “He asked iin* a dillieiilt (]Uesti(m.” 

{t») Complement : — 

Tills Avoid is Used to demote any kind of comjdetion (*xcept 
the ob)i(t or (.hji'cts to a Tj.insiiivu Aa*ih. Transitive viiiks 
Avhicli ne(‘d a ('um])lciiH'nt as Avell a.s an ohjee.t are called 
Factitive; Inti msitiA^e verl s whudi need a eouiplement are 
called Copulative. 

That grief drove him (Object) naid (Complement) {FactU'tre.) 

He seems ^0 (Complement) . . . {Coi)\dativc.) 
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aiIalysis in outline 
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* If wc omit tlio complement, and say ‘‘Tliat grief drove him,” or 
‘'TTo seems,” the sentences are almost me;ininglcss. It is the 
complement which fnrnisliea what was W'aiiLed to complete the sense 
ill cither sentence. 

’ 7. Extension of Finite Verb. — Tim Tiinto vcib is said to be 
‘‘extended,” wlien its meaning is imnc'ascd b^ an adverb or 
jy some ^vurd or w'ords that have tln‘ fum‘ of an adverb : — 

That grief imirhj drove liiin mad 
Tliat giief dr^ve Inm mad all oj a sudden 

Hei'e the ineanftig of “drovci” is extemled in the first 
sentiiiice by the advAb nvarhj^ ai^d in the second Ijy tlic 
adveilnal ])#ircjse al^df a sudden. 

Sometimes tlui JTmte verb is (‘\tend(‘d by a clause. A 
clause so nsi‘d^s called an Ad\ erb-elaiise, because it has the foicc 
ot an adverb : — 

Tlic new's drove iiim mad, as soon as he he((nl it. 

Tluv( mtence it(dicis(Ml extends the meaning of “drove” liy 
mentioning the time ol the mction. 

8. Scheme of Analysis^— Sentences aii‘ analvsed according 
to the following scheme, tlie details of wdiicli lia\e lieen already 
exj) lamed in 3-7 . — 

Tln^nc^v master soon put the class iuto good order. 

A hiid in tli(‘ liaiid is woitli two in tJi(‘ liiisli. 
co^mniiications eofriipt good m.inneis. 

AVithoftt any nei-essity, he as^vcd me a lude ([lU'stion 


f- -- - — — 

1 SeiuifT 

fl 1 

11 1’HH)|('ATF I 

• 

NoiiiiiiaLi\e 

iiieiil ol * 

Finite Vej|l) 

Coiiil»leliun ul \ oi 1 

i 

I'i ol 

K(|ni\.'ileiH 

Xoiniii- 

ativti 

Ol^erl 

(^Ailill>leiiieMl 

Finite \ ei U 

ma.steL 

• 

(1) Tho 

(2) new 

• 

• put 

the class 

into good 
oi(li*r 

soon 

bud 

0 

il) A 
(■J) in tli(‘ 
Jiand 

IS 

• 


uorlli two 
111 tho 
l)Ush. 

• 


communi- 

cations 

• 

Evil 

con*pt 

good 

m.umers 

• 

• 

Ho 


asked 

• 

#' 

(1) me 
(*J) a rude 
question 

• 

wiirtioiit any 
necessity. 
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I’ARSING AND ANAlVsIS 


TART I 


Anahfse the followimj sev fences according to the model : — 

1. A certain fowler, having fixed his net, withdrew to a little 
distance, that tlie birds iniglit not be afraid to conic. » 

2. A lliglit of pigeons, led by their king, \\as by chance passing 
through the sky at this time. 

3. They caugjht sight of the i ice-grains scattered by the fowler 
near tlie net. 

4. The ])igcon v,\io was king of the rest llien asked liis rice-loving 
follo\\eis thi^ question — 

5. ^Vhy aic nee-giains lying here in tVis lonely jilacc ^ 

G. AVe A\ill sec into tins thing. 

7. We iniist be cautions in onr niovenici^ts. 

8 One conceited jngeon finiong the rest gave them bad advice. 

9. lie told them to lly down to tlie rice-*gr.uns and satisfy their 
hnngci 

10. Having listened to this bad .id\iee atid flo\m down, they 
began to ])t*ck up and swallow the gi.ims 

11. On beginning to ])(‘ck tliey wen* all c^iught in the net. 

12. Then they blamed then lasli and impiudeiit liiend for having 
given them such bad ad\ice. 

13. They oiqdit rathei to have blamed themselves -lor’ liaving 

listened to him. ‘ 

14. The king now told them wliat to do. 

15. At one moment and with olio united movement springing 
suddenly iij) 11 v oil witli the net. 

16. yinall hliings become strong by being united among them- 
sches. 

17. Even mad elephants can be held last by a roj)e made ol thin 

blade- of glass . ^ * 

18. The pigeons .feted on tines adMce. 

19. Making a sudden sjiiing togiHhei, they Hew up into the air, 
carrying the m t wUh them. ♦ 

20. At 111 at tlie fow ler hoped to see them come dow n again to the 

earth. ^ 

21 . Flying along .is fast as they could, they ’passed out of sight 
with the net about them. 

22. In thus way the lowler l^)st botli his net and the pigeons. 

2b The lugeoiis then said to their king . “0 king, what is the 

next thing to be done 

24. The king dHe( ted them to a certain place. 

2.'). TIutc Ills fiiend, the king of the iiin e, recen^’ed them kindly. 

26. The king ol the mice set them all liee by nibbling through 

the m t c 

27. Thus the whole troop of pigeons escaped by means of union. 

28. All men should prolit ]>y this lesson. 

29 . A chaiiot will not go on a single t/heel. 

30. A creeper, having nothing to support it, must fall to the 
earth. — Digest of Eastern Fable^ 

Stmmary of Chaptkh I. 

Sentence: a combination of words in winch ‘something is said 
about something else (§ 1). 
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Subject : the word or words denoting what we speak about (§ 2). 

Predicate : the word or words by wdiich wc bay sonietliiiig about 
the thing denoted by the siiliject (§ 2). 

Clause : a sentence that is part of a larger sentence (§ 8). 

•Nominative or its equivalent: the noun or noun -equivalent 
that fixes the number and ])eisori of tlic Finite veib (§ 13). 

Nq^n-clause : a clause that docs tlic work of a noun (§ 8). 

Enlargement of Nominative : an adjective or adjective-equivalent 
i;hat enlarges the meaning of the Nomiimtivc (§ 4) 

Adjective -clause : a clause fhat does the Avoik of an adjective (§ 4). 

Finite verb : any yart fif a verb that is limited to number and 
person (§5). 

Non-finite parts of adverb*: those mrts of a verb that arc not 
limited to i^iniber oi peison, \iz. the Iiiiinitive, the Paiticiple, and 
the Gerund (§ h). * 

Transitive "^rb : osie that requires an object (§ 6). 

Intransitive verb : one that dot's not require an objt'tit (§ G). 

Factitive verb : a Transitive verb that recjuiri's lioLli a comple- 
ment and an object (§ 6).® • 

Copulative verb: an Intransitive verb that requiies a comple- 
ment (S^) 

Extension of Finite verb: •an ad\erb or adveib-tquivaleiit that 
extends the meaning of a Finite verl) (§ 7). 

Adverb-clause : a clause tlijt dojis tlic work of an ad veil (§ 7). 


CHiVPTER II— THE VAETS OF SFEEfTI IN 

• OUTLINE: PHRASES.* 

Section 1. — Paris of Speech. 

fViC definitions giirn in this chapter n'Ul not he repeated in 
* • subsequent ciTapters. 

9. The Parts of Speecil. — different kinds of Avords 

used for different jiiirposos in a smitence are ciilh'd Pails of 
Speecli. • • 

U«iti] Ave seo^a woid in a sentence^ Ave are ofleii unable to say 
to Avbat part of speech it belongs . — 

(i/) JTater the roses, (/d^Takc some water, (c) A water biid. 

In (a) water is a verb. In [h) it is a noun. In (c) it is an adjective, 

or a noun used as an adjective. * 

* • 

10. Noun. — T ake siicli a sentence as the folloAving : — • 

The hoivling of the lilled \j\\c flock Avitli teiror. 

Here howling is the name of an action ; woff^ of an finimal ; 
jlock^ of a multitude ; terror^ of a feeling. So howling ^ wolfyjlock, 
terror are all nouns. 
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PART I 


Definition , — A noun is a woixl used for iianiing anything. 

Note 1. — The word “tiling” m this dorinition stands for person^ 
place, quality, action, feeling, collection, etc., any thing, .n lact, that 
wo can sjieak about. It is so used in all the delinitions that follow^ 

Note 2. — Noun and name both mean the same thing at bottom. 
Noun is from Latin nomcn, a name. Name is from Anglo-Saxon 
namOj a name. ' ' 

11. Pronoun. — Take such a sentence as the following: — • 

I told James tbaL tbe snake V'/itch you saw in tbe garden would dc 

h 7 m no harm, if Ae let it go its own way. 

Hei ‘e I is used for tin* speaker ; yon. fc'=* the pei^son spoken to ; 
him and he lor “James”'; 'irhich, it, and its own (pr “snake.” 
So all these words are pronouns. 

Definition — A jironoiin (Latin pro, for, msteadi of) is a word 
used instead of a noun (It is, in fact, a siibstilute word or 
proxy.’ It denotes a thing without bein^' a name for it.) 

N(>fe 1. — Pronoinis in tin* First and Second persons save the inention- 
iny ol a noun, and in the Thud the leprtition of one. The Apcilker, 
however, can give his own name, if lu chooses • — 

AVe, John Cade, so termed of our supposed f.itluT, etc. 

2 Henry VI, iv. 2, 33. 

Usually, how'cver, tbe s]»eaker sim])ly says “ I ” without gi\ing Ins 
ow’ii name, and in addressing any one lie simply says “you” without 
mentioning the name of the person si)oken to. 

Note 2 --Pronouns aic also used as substitutes for a noun- 
equivalent. — 

Chinhiny up rods is an amii.semept to nu' ; but that ( — climbing 
uj) rocks) is a l.ibour to you. 

12. Adjective. — A noun standing by itsrdf is sometimes of 
too ge.ncial a meaning to iiRpcate the thing to which the wuitcr 
or sjieaker is releiTing 

Supposing the noun to Iw “house,” the sjieaker might wish 
to point out some ]iai ticiilar house. He would then liave to say 
“ thi.^ hou.s(‘,” or that house,” or other house.” 

Or he might wish to allude to the quantity, as “the whoh 
house” ; oi* to the number, as lioiise,” ^^fonr houses” ; or to 
the serial order, as “ lli(\/(/'.sY house,” fourth lioiise.” 

Or he niiglit wush to de.scribc the kind of house, as “a little 
lioiise,” “a cotnforfahJe lioa^e,” “an un^tidy hoii^e,* etc. 

Or he might wush to speak about siiveral houses in a 
distributive sensie, as each house,” every house.” 

Any word thus added to a noun is called an Adjective (Lat. 
adjectivu.% “ ilsikI for adding on”). Tlie noun and adjective thus 
combined make a kind of compound noun RometiTnes this 
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compound noun can be written as a single wotxJ, as “greatcoat,’' 
“ blackguaid,” “nobleman,” “ lialf])enny,” “quicksands,” “sweet- 
heart,” etc* every one of which can easily be broken up into a 
simple noun and an adjective lliat jirecedes it. 

Definition, — An adjective is a Avoid that enlarges the meaning 
and narrows the apidication of a noun. 

Knlargenn;nt«of meaning is neccssaiily acconipanicd by a narroAV- 
ing of application. This is a vital ])miit. Tims the noun “house," 
so long as its nieaiung i«nains nnerilaigiMl, that is, so long as no 
adjective is added to ft, can he a])j»lie<l to an ahnost countless number 
of things called by the /fi'iieral name ot “house " But if I add to 
the noun t^ie adjectufc “fouith. ’ tlif noun so enlarged can be 
applied to only one fiouse, viz. to that liouse vhieh stands fourth in 
a certain row or t('rr;i 4 ;e. 

Observe tlufl vlien we enlarge the meaning of “house" by adding 
“fourth," ve do not alter tlie meaning of “house.” “ Kourtli 
house” means all that ‘fliouse" m(‘ans, and more besides. , 

i^lioiier definition, — An adjective is a Avoid ufe(‘d to qualify a 
noifii.* • 

This shorter definition is intended to signify exactly the same 
thing as the longer one. On account of its shoitness it is more con- 
venient for parsing. Thus i# pairing “lourth house” can say 
that “ liMirth ” is an adjective qualifying the noun “ house.” 

Note , — Amongst adjectives we must not omit to include the 
Dofiiiitcj at tide Ihr. (a shoit toim of this) aii(4 the Iiiddinite article a 
(a short forin of one). 

13. Verb has 1 x'eiiMescpbed alieady in §§ 2, 5. 

Definition . — A verb is ii«avok1 used for snyimj sonuilbing 
about sonudliing else. 

“ \erb ” IS fioin Latin rcr&inn, a Avord. A Axub has boon called 
prc-einiuerAly “ thc^Avoid,” because i#is the chief word in a sentence 
111 fact, it IS the most iiiipojjtant kiml of v\ord in human speech. 
“James laughs”: avc might design#tc James l)y ]»o]ntiiig to him 
with our linger ; hut we cannot exjness any taet ahoui liini, as 
“Liuglis,”- witliout using oiir voice and saying'tho word lanfiis. 

1^. Preposition. — Take such sentences as the folloAViiig : — 
{a) I ])ut my hand on the table. 

{h) A bird in the hand is woith two (biiJsj in the bush. 

(r) He is opposnd to sfveic measures. 

In {a) the preposition on sIioavs the cedation betAvoen the 
thing denoted*l)y table, and the aelion denoted by “pul” The 
hand might be held above the table, or nnder it, or on it. It is 
the prejiosilion Avhidi defines the iKdalion. 

— A- 

^ Observe that qnahfj/ siniplymio.ins modify, Jii grammar it means 
precisely the same thing that it docs in ordinary language, and is not by 
any means limited to aiijectivea that express some quality or attribute. 
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1 

In (6) the preposition in shows the relation between the thing 
denoted by the noun bird and the thing denoted by the noun 
hand ; also between tlie things denoted by tlie noun birds and 
the thing denoted by the noun busk 

In (c) the preposition to shows tlie relation between the_ 
things denoted oy severe measures and the (juality (opposition) 
denoted by the woid opposed. 

Definition. — A prejiosition is a word used for showing in 
what relation one tiling stands to another thing. 

The noun or noun-equivalent that conies after a preposition 
is called its Object. 

Note 1. — Avoid such definitions as the following : — 

“ A preposition is a word used before a nouii or pronoun to show 
its relation to some other word in the sentence.” 

According to this, “ a Jack in the box ” does not mean that a Jack 
is in thu box, but that the noun “Jack” is ih the noun “ box." 

Nor IS it enougli to say that “a preposition connects a noun with 
a verb, an adjective, or other noun.” In tlic phrase “ time tide,” 
wo liave one noUn connected with another noun ; ajid in the sentence 
“men are mortal,” \\e have a noun connected with an adjective by 
the copulative “are.” Yet neither avd nor are is a preposition. 

Note 2 -—When the relation between the two tilings named is not 
adequately e- pressed by a single preposition, two prepositions may 
be used for the purpose : — 

The mouse cre[)t out from under the floor. 

The rabbit escaped by running info its hole. 

15. CoDjunctioil — Take such examples as the following : — 

(а) lie is a humble-minded and contented man. 

(б) We admire the character of a poor, hut honest, man. 

(c) That man is disliked, because he is ill-tempered^ 

In (a) the notion of humility expresscKl by humble-minded is 
connected (in the sense of addition) with tlie notion of content- 
ment expressed l)y contented. The one notion is simply added 
to the other. The conjunction us(‘d for tins purpose is and. 

In (6) the notion of poverty exprCvSsed by poor is connected 
(in the sense of contiast) with the notion of honesty expressed 
by honest. The one notion is contracted with the other. The 
conjunction used for this purpose is but. 

In (c) the thought expressed by tlie Henten;^e “he is ill- 
tempered ” is connected (in the seiifKi ot cause or reason) with the 
thought expressed by the sentence “ that man is disliked.” ^ 
The on& thought is given as tlie reason for the other. 

^ When the mind apprehends a single object, as “father,” “son,” 
“honesty,” "poverty,” the result is called a notion; and this is expressed 
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Definition . — A conjunction is a word used for showing in 
what relation one notion stands (in tlie mind of the speaker or 
writer) to toother notion, or one thought to another thought. 

•Note 1. — A detail of the different relations expressed by con- 

t ’unctions will be given liereafter. Meanwhile it may be pointed out 
hatihree different relations have been exemplified already — addition 
in example (a), contrast in (h), and causality in (c). 

, Note 2. — In jfiirsing, it is convenient for the sake of brevity to say 
that “a conjunction joins words to words, and sentences to sentences.’* 
But this is not enough foi^the purposes of definition. Prepositions 
also join words, as bird in the hand.” Some verbs, too, join 
words, as ‘^tirne is inoiJey” (m fact, the verb is is called “copula- 
tive ” for norther rcastn than that it cdliples or joins words). Some 
adverbs, too, like wJhre, when, etc., join sentences, as “We found 
out where he vjps.*’ Relative pionouns also join sentences, as “We 
have found the house you were looking foi ” ; and for this reason 
they are called conjunctive. 

Note 3. — Prepositions ♦ind conjunctions have been bracket(Mi some- 
times as “connective words,” and sometimes as “relational words.” 
If tkeae*is any truth in what we hrve laid down, there is much more 
point in bracketing them as “ M^lational ” words than .ft “connective” 
ones. Both kinds of w ords express relations — ])rej)ositions a relation 
between one^thing and aiiotlicr^/rmr/; conjunctions a relation between 
one notion and anotlier notion, or between one thought and another 
thought. • 

16. Adverb. — What an adjective does for a noun or pronoun, 
an adverb for any part of speech exc.eiit a noun or pronoun : 
it enlarges or ^ftends the meaning of a w^ond and narrow^s its 
application. Take such senl(»nces as llie following : — 

{a) With vcib. — I mueh admiie his indu.stry. 

^ {h) With adjective. — He is deservedly successful. 

(c) itFith pj^eposihon. — The body floated ptartly above and 
partly below' tlie^water. 

{d) With conjunction . — He w.>s despised, merely because he 
was poor. 

{e) With other ativexh. — Ho writes remarkably w^ell. 

(a) the verb “admire” is cpialified by the adverb “much.” 
In (6) the a(fjective “successful” is qualified by the adverb 
“ deservedly.” 

Iii'(6’) the preposition above ” is qualified by the adverb 
“ partly ” ; an^ the preposition “ below ” the same adverb. 

In (d) the conjunction because” is qualified* by the adverb 
“ merely.” 

— • : ! 

• 

by a single word or phrase. Whan the mind compares two notions and 
connects them by a Finite \erb, the result is called a thought; and this 
is expressed by a sentence (Latin, sententia, a thought),'^ 
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In (e) the adverb ‘‘well” is qualified by the adverb “re- 
markably.” 

Definition. — An adverb is a wonl that extends tXe meaning 
and narrows the application of any part of speech except a noun 
or pronoun.^ 

Xotc . — Examjfjle (c). Observe that iii extending tlie Tueaning of 
“above ” by the addition of “ paitly,” we do not alter tlie incainug 
of “above.” The plirase “ par tly above ” exjiresses all that is im- 
plied in the ])reposition “above,” and something more. It slio\\s 
that the relation of above-ness denoted by “ah've” l^^ not entire, but 
partial. The same lemarks ap]»ly to the pipjio'-ition “below.” 

Ex.im[»le {d). Heie the yieaiung of the eonjunetion “because” is 
extended, notalteied, by theadv(‘rb “merely.”* The plu.ise “merely 
because” expres.'^es all that is implied in “bec^uise,” and something 
moie. It show s that the i elation ot cause (h-noted by Che conjunction 
“because” is to bi* understood in a sense that cxidiides eveiy other 
cause. If we change the oidei ot the uords ^nid s:iy, “ He was merely 
despised, because lie wms pool,” the meaning of tlie sentence is not 
the same : this would mean, “H(‘ was merely despised (not hated or 
attack(Ml), because he was pool.” Or, il we leave out thd' lidverb 
“meiely,” the sense would .igain be fiillereiit. The sentence would 
then imply that there may have been otliei reasons besides poveity 
for wliicli he was despised. 

17, Interjection. — All Parts of Hpoech cxc(*pt interjccUoiiR 
liave some grammatical connection with some otlier wan’d in tlie 
sentence in which they occur. An iiiterj(‘cliou is the only part 
of speech that sbuids alone — isolated. It scarbely dese;rvo.s to 
be called a pait of speech*; for it lies on the bonlerland ol 
language, hallway l»etweeii aiticulate speech ai (T the inailicnlale 
cries of aiiimaLs. Wa must give it a name, however, bec.ause it 
i.s a word ; for grammai takes aeconiit of eveiy kind ol w ord that 
occurs in human speech. 

My son, alas ' died yesti-rday. 

D^finifion . — An mleijectiou is a word^ throwm into a siuitence 
to exprevi some leeliiig ot the miiid, but forms no part ql the 
construction of the sentiuuux 

“Interjection” is fiom Latin niterjcctus, tliiown between. 

, Note. — Tlie meaning ol an interjcctiuii might be expressed by a 

parenthetical sentence ■ — ■ 

My son (I am sorry to say) died yesterday. 

Observe that a sentence siilistitutcd lor an interjection is alway^ 

^ In gil7 it is shown that an interjection is, piojjerly speahmg, not a 
Part of Spcceli. Hence no mention is ina<le of inteijcctioiis in tins 
definition. An interjection, being absolute or isolated, cannot be qiialilicd 
by any other word. 
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parenthetical. The sentence “I am sorry to say" is as completely 
isolated from the sentence “My son died yesterday" hy the paren- 
thesis as the iiilerjection “alasl” is isolated from it by its own 
nature. • 

‘ 18. Double Parts of Speech. — Besides the eight Parts of 
Spei'ch alreiwly described, there are four kinds of words which 
are ctouhle parts of speech, that is, two couilniied* in one : — 

• (1) A Participle. — Tins is a vei'h and adjective coinbined. 

A retiree^ oflicer lives next dooi. 

“Retired " is a verk, being p-irt ot the verb “rotiie.” It is also 
an adjective, because it (jualifiQs Die noun “olficcr.” Hence a parti- 
ciple may bii called a v^ibal adjective. % 

(2) A Gerund of Verbal Noun. — Tliis is a verb and noun 

combined. • ^ 

I think of retiring soon from service. 

“Retiring” is a verb,jJ)eing ])art of the verb “retire.” It is also 
a noun, bticause it is object to the ])re position “ of ” 

(3) .^n Infinitive. — This too is a verb and noun conibincd. 

I wish to Return that book. * 

Hero “to return” is a \erb, in the Infmitue mood. It is also a 
kind of noun, because it is thcjobjeci to the Transitive verb “wish.” 

(4) Relative Adverb, — Tins is Jiartly an adver^) and partly 
a conjunction. It has hence been (tailed a “ Coiijunclivo adverb.” 

A^e shall be glad when the iisk is o^ •*!’. 

Here “Avklm ’^Jls an adveih, because it qnalilies the verb “is.” It 
has also tlie chanicter of a conjunction, heeaiise it coTinects the thought 
expressed by “ Ave sliall be .glad ' with tbc thought expressed bv 
“theriski^ONer.’’' ^ 


Exercise. 

A 

Tn the following sentences out the Part of Speech in i^irh 

each italicised word is used^ and giu/your icason for saying that 
it belongs to one Part ofSjicech rather than to another . — 

l. -A .scjuarc tiling does not jit into a round liole. Dr.uv a circle 
round a given cc^itre. The Hies ale i\ynv^ iound and umnd. Men 
‘must go then daily luund of duty. Yaseo da Uania was the first to 
round I lie Cape of (lood Hopj^. 

2 Tlie earth is very di y, and needs rain. Tie niiist needs know' the 
reason of this. Our needs or wants are lew. * 

3. I wnll w\aft for you at ^i^ncxt liouse. He stood me in the 
class. Who came next ? 

4. AV'^e must all die some day. AVe lost our a// on that day. The 

road was all covered wdtli sand. ® . 

5. He returned after a weok'g absence. He returned after he had 
been absent for a W'eck, The man died of fever, and his son died a 
few days after. 
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6. A beggar is standing before the gat«? I never saw such a thing 
before. He took the book, before he had paid for it. 

7. My book is a better ono than yours. You are working fteWtfr to- 
day. Do not despise your betters. 

8. There is but one man present. Who but you would have made 

such a mistake. He is a ijan of common sense, but not learned in 
books. ^ 

9. He had enough to do. We have wages enough for three men. 

10. Half measures do not succeed. One half of his task is now 
done. He was /ia//dead with fear. 

11. He has eaten more bread to-day than yesterday. More has 
been done than was expected. I like him moA^ than I like you. 

12. Near our house there is a fine tree. 'ITc is a near relative of 
mine. Stand neai\ while I f^hisper something into your ear. 

13. He has wasted much time. I am much pleased with your con- 
duct. You will not get much from me. , 

14. We should pity the sorrows of others. Other nifen besides you 
deserve pity. 

15. You will save him if you try. All tire men save ono perished. 

16. I have not seen him since Monday last. I took this house four 
weeks since. We shall trust you, since you were always honest. , 

17. I am not*! student in that schopl. A student that works hard 
will get promotion. I heard that you were coming. 

18. We must stop here a little v'lnle. While the cat is away, the 

mice play. ' ' 

Suction 2. — Classification of Phrases. 


19. Phrase defined. — A })hrcase is a comhiration of words 
in which no Finite verb is either exiiressed or u^diustood. 

A phrase is therefore iiitcriuediate between al’ngle woi*d and 
a sentence. ’’ 


20. Kinds of Phrases. — Phrases may be classified according 
to the parte of s])eech for wjiich they are used as oiibstltutes. 
There is no jihrase whiih can be su|)s1ituled ior a pi'oiioun, since 
a pronoun is a substitute woc.-d already 11). 

(a) Noun-phrase : one which does the w^ork of a noun : — 

How to do this is a difficult question. 

(b) Adjectival phrase: one which does the w^ork of an 
adjective : — 

A bird in the hand is worth tw^- (birds) in the bush, 

(c) Adverbialphrare: on(* which does the work of an adverb : — 

TshoM afevj minufss. 

He shouted at the top of his ivice. 

The sun having set^ they all retired. 

{d) Prepositional phrase : one which does the work of a pre- 
position ; — 

Ho went on board ship. 
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(e) Conjunctional phrve : one which docs the work of a con- 
junction : — 

In case wo fail, wo must try again. 

(/) Interjectional phrase: one which does the work of an 
interjection : — 

^ What a pity 1 For shame ! Good gracious ! 

Tlie result, then, is that any combination of words which can 
be substituted for some part of speech may be called a phi*ase ; 
and we have seen that -liouns, adjectives, adverbs, prepositions, 
conjunctions, and intersections may all be expresscH^l by jdirases. 

The one exception is a Finite verb. Nothing but a Finite 
vk*b can do'^tlie woik of a Finite verb, — which corroborates what 
is said in § 13^ that a verb is the most word 

in human speech. 

^ Exercise. 

Show for what Parts of Speech the italicised phrases are used 
in the following sentences : — , • 

1. I am sorry that he behaved with so much rudeness, 

2. A sharp ride on a spirxt^d horse is the best kind u( exercise. 

3. The beauties ot nature are heyomi desenphou, 

4. Pmner being over, let us now go into the next r(-^ni. 

5. He will be dismissed the cvcTii of his doing such a thing 

again. 

6. The ygung have to learn how to profit by experience. 

7. He was often behind time. 

8. An Engli.sh sailor had been shut up for several years^ but he 
was sot free at the-peace. 

9. Bind him hand and foot and take him away. 

10. A man in bad health can seldom be hapjiy. 

11. He was not Human to tell a he. " 

12. The two c! Lief points havw^ig been gained, success is now certain. 

13. He took medicine in order that ile might recover. 

14. He still feels tired, notwithstanding that lie had ten hours' 
sleep. 

Summary of Chaptkr II. 

Parts of Speech : the different kinds of w ords that serve different 
purposes in a sentence' (§ 9). 

Noun: a woid used for naming anything (§,10). 

Pronoun : a ".’ord used instead of a noun (§ 11). 

Adjective : a word that ’Enlarges the meaning and narrows the 
application of a noun (§ 12). 

Verb : a word used for saying sqyicthing about something else 

{§ 13 )- 

Preposition : a word used for showing in what relation one thing 
stands to another thing (§ 14). 
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Coxijunction : a word used for showing in what relation one notion 
stands to another notion, or one thought to another tliought (§ 15). 

Adverb : a word that extends the meaning and narrows the 
application of any part of speech except a noiui or j>rono".n (§ 16). 

Interjection : a word thrown into a sentence to express some feeling 
of the mind, but forming no part of the construction of the sentence 

(§ in 

Double Part of Speech : a word in which the characters 6f two 
parts of speech are combined (§ 18). 

Phrase : a combination of words in which no Finite verb is either 
expressed or understood (§ 19). n 

Noun-phrase : one whicli does the work of»i. noun (§ 20). 

Adjectival phrase : one uhich does the vmrk of an adjective (§20). 

Adverbial phrase : one whicli doc s the work of an adverb (§ 20). 

Prepositional phrase ; one which does the i^\ ork of 'a preposition 

20). . . c . 

Conjunctional phrase : one which does the work tf a conjunction 

(§ 20 ). 

Interjectional phrase : one wdiich docs tiic work of an interjection 

(§ 20 ). 


CHAPTER III!— NOUNS. 

Skction 1. — Tiie Ivinus ok Nouns. 

21. Nouns classified. — Nouns are of five diderent kinds : — 

Proiier (one thing at a tiniii) ’. . 1 

Common (any number of Un>gs)^. . . 2 

Collective (a group of things) 7 . .3 

^Material (wliat a iliing is made of; . . 4 

II. Abstract (quality, state, or action) ... 5 

22. A Proper Noun is‘a name for ono* par tic alar thing as 
distinct from every other as Jiimes (a poison), Kenilworth (a 
book). Parity (a city), France (a country). 

Note. — “Proper” jiroprius) inern» “own.” Thus a Propci 

iiame is “ own name.” It cannot be given to more than one t)>ing at 
a time. ^ 

23. A Common Noun deiiote.s no on(‘ thing in particulai, 
but is common to any number of things of the same kind; as 
“man,” “book,” “co'\intry.” 

Thus, man does not point out any ]J!irticular man, such as James, 
but can he used for any jiiid evr ry man. Hool docs not point out an> 
particular book, such as Kciv Iworth^ Imt can be used for any and 
every l?ook. Country does not ])oint out any particular country, siicli 
as France^ but can bo used for any country in any part of the world. 

Note l.^“ Common ” (Lat. communis) means “ shared by severaL' 
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Things of the same kind, i.e. possessing some property in common, 
have an equal right to be called by the same name. 

Note 2. — A Proper noun becomes a Common noun, Avhen it is used 
in a descriptive or general sense : — 

^ The Czar of Russia. The Pharaohs of Egypt. 

He is the Newton (greatest astronomer) ol the century. 

A Collective Noun is a name for a (jrfhip of similar 
individuals^ the group being one complete whole. 

For instance, there may bo ina7iy sheep in a field, but on]y one flock. 
Here ** sheep” is a Common lioiin, because it may stand lur any and 
every sheep ; but “fioA ” is a Collective noun, because it stands for 
all the sheep at once, an(| ftot for any one sheep taken separately. , 

Note 1. — AdColloctive Noun may be either Common or Proper : — 

Thus the term “ flocTc ” may stand for many difierent flocks. But 
Parliament^ the ^[ousc %f CommonSy can stand for only one body. 

Note 2. — A Noun of Multitude, since it denotes a specific group, 
must be classed as Collective ; but with a dilleicnco. 

{a) A Collective noun denotes 07ie undivided xohole ; and henho the 
verb following is singular : — 

* • The jury coxisists of twelve persons. ^ 

(&) A noun of Multitude denotes the xiulividuals of the gioup ; 
and hence the verb is plural, although the noun is singular : — 

The jury (the men on the jury) xvehi divided in their opinions. 

25. A noun of Material is a name for some paiticular kind 

of matter or substance. % 

Thus shei^ ” is a Common noun ; but ‘‘mutton ” (or the flesh of 
sheep) is a Materi% noun. 

Note. — The same word can bo » Material noun or a Common noun 
according to the sejise : — 

Fish live in water {Com.). Fish is good for food {Mat.). 

26. An 2^bstra®t Noun denotes some qualifij, state^ or action^ 
apart iroiu anything possessing the quality, etc. 

Quality — Cleverness, height, humility, roguefy, colour. 

— Poverty, jnaMhood, bomlage, pleasure, youth. 

Action — Laughter, movement, flight, choice, revenge. 

The four kincfe of nouns first named are all Concrete ; i.e. 
they denote objects of sense, viz. what can he seen, heard, touched, 
smelt, or tasted, or what (^'lu l>e jierceived hy the muscular sense, as 
weight, extension, etc. But an abstract noiirf relates to qualities, 
states, etc., whicti cannot beiseen or touched, etc., Snd which arc 
thought of apart from any object of sense. 

For example: We know that a stomfis hard. Wc also kiiojv that 
iron is hard. We also know that ^ brick is hard. We can therefore 
speak of hardness apart from stone, or iron, or brick, or any other 
object having the same quality. “ Abstract ” (Lat. abskraotus) means 

B.O.C. C 
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drawn off" (abstracted in thought) from the object. Hence hard- 
ness is an abstract noun ; while stone or brick or iron is a concrete 
noun. 

27. The same word may be an Abstract noun or a Common 
(i.e. Concrete) noun, according to the purpose for which it is used': — 


Jtcstice 

Beauty 

Authority 

Nobility 


. (a) Examples of Persons. 

' 1. Justice is a virtue . . 

^ *2. He IS a justice of the peace 

1. She is admired for lier hpauty 

2. She IS the beauty of the towj^ 

1. He has no authority ^ 

2. The best aj.ithoritie3 differ i 

1. I admire nobility of character^ 

2. He is one of the nobility . ^ 

(b) Examples of Things. 






Abstract 

Concrete 

Abstract 

Concrete 

Abstract 

Concrete 

Abstract 

Concrete 


1. He is a man of sound judgment . . Abstract 

2. The magistrate passed a severe judgment Concrete 

1. Sight is a valuable faculty . . Abstract 

2. That was a fine sight .... Concrete 

i". The news fills me with wonder . Abstract 

^2. We have seen a wonder to-day . . Concrete 

f 1* Kindness is pa^ of his character . Abstract 

2. He did me a great kindness . . .. Concrete 

Note . — Sometimes we find that there is one form of adjective for 
an Abstract noun used such, and another for the same Abstract 
noun used as Concrete or Common. 


Judgii(^ent 

Sight 

Wonder 

Kindness 


(1) Industrious, adjective oi industry used as aV'^bstract noun. 

(2) Industrial, adjective of industry used as a Common noun. 

In (2) “industry" moans some special kind of industry, as cotton- 
spinning. Thus “an industiial training" means a training hid i 
will prepare a man for some branch ot industry, such as^cottori- 
spinning. “An industrious craiiiing" would uot express this. We 
can say “ an industrious man,” but i^ot “an industrious training.” 

iHow Ahstretet Nouns are formed. 


28. Abstract Nouns can be formed from Adjectives, or from 
Common nouns, or from Verbs : — 

1 

(a) Abstract Nouns formed from Adjectives. 


Adj. 

Wise 

Poor 

High ' 

Short 

Honesk 

Dark 

Long 

Brave 


Abstract 
Noun. 
wisdom 
poverty 
height 
shortness 
honesty 
* darkness 
length 
bravery 



Abstract 

Adj. 

Noim. 

Prudent 

prudence 

Sweet 

sweetjiess 

Young 

youth 

Proud 

pride 

Just 

justice 

Great 

greatness 

Hot 

neat 

Sleepy 

sleepiness 


Adj. 

Bitter 

Wide* 

Solo 

Broad 

Deep 

True 

Cold 

Humble 


Abstract 

Noun. 

bitterness 

width 

solitude 

breadth 

depth 

truth 

coldness 

humility 
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(b) Abstract Nouns formed from Common Nouns. 


Common 

Noun. 

Mail 

Child 

FriencL 

Boy 

Captain 

rriest 


Abstract 

Noun. 

manhood 

childhood 

friendship 

boyhood 

captaincy 

priesthood 


Common Abstract 
Noun. Noun. 
Agent agency 

Regent regency 

King kingship 

Bond bondage 

Hero heroism 

Thief theft 


Common Abstract 
Noun. Noun. 
Mother motherho»'»d 
Rascal rascalicy 
Rogue ^ roguery 
Slave slavery 
Infant infancy 
Owner ownership 


Verb. 

Serve 

Live 

Hate 

Obey 

Choose 

Move 

See 


(c) AbstNict^Nouns formed from Verbs. 


Abstract 
N9un. 
service 
life • 
hatred 
obedience 
choice 
motion 
‘ •sight 


Verb. 

Relieve 

relieve 

Please 

Ac^ise 

Defend 

Judge 

Conceal 


Abstract^ 

Noun. 

relief 

belief 

pleasure 

advice 

defence 

judgment 

concealment 


Verb. 

Seize 

Laugh 

Free 

Expect 

Protect 

Think 


Abstract 

Noun. 

seizure 

laughter 

freedom 

expectation 

protection 

thought 


Note . — All Verbal Nouns (§ 3 and § 18) ending in 4ng are Abstract 
nouns 

, The reading of booKS is ^ood for the mind. 


(d) Abstract Nouns of the same form as Verbs. 


Verb. 

Abstract 

Verb, 

Abstract 

Yerb. 

Abstract 

NbuT^ 

Noun. 

Noun. 

Fear 

fear 

Fall 

fall 

Sob 

sob 

Hope 

hope • 

Stajb 

® stay 

Laugh 

laugh 

Desire 

desire 

Stop 

stop 

Taste 

taste 

Regret 

regret 

Walk 

walk 

Ride 

nde 

Order 

frder ^ 

Run 

run® 

Touch 

touch 

Move 

move 

Step ^ 

step 

Love 

love 

Rise 

rise 

Cry 

cry t 

0 



29. There are two ^vays in which a Proper, Material, or 
Abstract noun can be used as a Common noun — (a) by putting 
an arficle (“ a ” “ the ”) before it ; (6) by putting it in the 

plural number. 


Prosper Noun. ' 
Daniel was a learned Jew. 

Material Noun. 
Apple is my favourite fruit. 

Abstract Noun. 
Justice is a noble quality. 


Common Nouns, 
f A Daniel comff to judgment. 

\ There arc more Dansds than one. 

reive me the apple in your hand. 
\Give ffie one of your apples. ^ 

/He is a justice of the peace. 
\There are four present. 
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Section 2. — Gender. 

30. Gender. — Nouns are now clarified according to sex or 
absence of sex, and not, as once, by form or declension : — 

(1) Masculine — male animals : hull, horse, hog. 

(2) Feminine — female animals : cow, mare, sow. 

(3) dommon — of cither sex : parent^ child, 

(4) Neuter — of neither sex : hox^ flock, pain. 

Note 1. — It is only in tho pronou^*s he, she, it, that gender 
according to form has survived. , 

Note 2. — Wlien no account is taken o'* sex, we often speak of 
animals as neuter : — 

The child is asleep : let it sleep < n. ' 

Have you a horse will you let I’ide 'U ? 

31. Modes of denoting Gender or Sex — Tlmre arc* three 


different ways 
indicated : — 

in whicli tlie gender (o;* sex) of living beings 

1. By a Change of Ending. 

Masculine, • 

Feminine. 

fMasculinc. 

Feminine. 

Abbot 

abbess 

]\Iar(pns 

marchioness 

Actor 

actress 


mistress 

Author 

authoress 

Murder t‘r 

murderess 

Duke • 

duchess 

Negro 

negress 

Emperor 

empress 

Patron 

patroness 

Executor 

extoutnx 

Poet 

poetess 

Giant 

giantess 

Pi lest 

priestess 

pnucess 

God 

" goddess 

Piince 

Heir 

heiress ' 

Prophet 

})ro])hetess 

Hero 

heroine 

1 Shepheid 

sliepherdess 

Host 

hostess 

Songster 

songstress 

Hunter 

liuntress 

Testator 

testatrix 

Lad 

lass 

Tiger 

tigress 

Lion 

lioness 

AVidower 

widow 


Note . — There are some Feni mines that have no Masculines ; - blonde, 
brunette, dowayer, dowdy, dtab, prude, shrew, siren, termaejant, vixen 
(But xixcn was originally the Fern, ol fdx.f 


Masculine, 

2. By a Qhange of WonU 
Feminine, 1 Masculine. 

f 

Feminine. 

Bachelor 

maid, spinster! 

D,r;iko 

duck 

Boar 

sow 

Earl 

countess 

Boy 

girl 

leather 

mother 

Brother 

sister 

Friar (or monk) 

nun 

Buck 

doo 

Gander 

goose 

Bull 

cow 

Gentleman 

lady 

Bullock (or .steer) lieifer 

Hart 

roe 

Cock 

lien I 

' Horse 

marc 

Colt 

filly 

Husband 

wife 

Dog 

bitch (or slut) 

King 

queen 
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Masculine, 

Feminine, 

Lord 

lady 

Man 

woman 

Milter 

spawner 

IJephow 

niece 


ewe 

•Sir 

madam 


Masculine 

Feminine, 

Sloven 

slattern, slut 

Son 

daughter 

Stag 

hind 

Uncle 

aunt 

Wizard 

witch 


3. By placing a Word Before or After, 

Masculine, Feminine. Masculine, Femmine, 

Bndo-grooiii bride • lie-goat shc-goat 

Cock -sparrow hen^parrow Land-lord land- lady 

Grand-father grand-fcothcl* Man-servant ni.aid-scrvant 

Great-uncle^ great-aunt Pea-c^ck pea-lieii 

4. Nouns in the Common Gender ; i.o. denoting either Sex, 

Baby — male or female. Orphan — boy or girl without 

Bird — cock or hen. parents. 

Calf — bullock or heifer Paiciit — lather or mothci. 

Child — boy or girl. Person — man or woman. 

Cousin-T-pialc or female. Fig — boar or sow. 

Deer — stag or hind. Pupil — boy or girl.# 

Fallow-deer— buck or doc. Relation — male or female. 

l<"oal — colt or filly. Servant— man or maid. 

Fowl — cock 01 hen. Sheep — ram or ewe. 

Friend — Enemy — male or female. Student — boy oi girlJi 
Monarch — king or queen. Teacher— masti r or mistress. 

Note. — Some Masculines, as colly docjy /noseband some Feminines, 
as ducky goos^ a^o used to deuo|e either sex, j)rovidcd that no 
question aiises asPfo whether the animal is male or female : — 

A goosf is a much bigger bird than a duck. 


Section 3. — Number. 

32. ^WliAi a Noun denotes one oljject, it is Singular. When 
it denotes more than one^ it istPluraL 

33. Proper, Material, and Abstract nouns have no Plural, 
unless they can be used gs Common nouns : — 


[a) ftoper 

(Jb) Material 
(c) Abstract 


( Egypt IS a country in Africa. {Proper,) 

I Many Egijpte (=:couju tries as Urge as Egypt) could 
\ be contained- in India. {Common.) 

Tea is a pleasant drink. {Material.) 

The best tedk ( = kinds of tea). {Common.) 

' Kindness is part of his charaePsr. {Abstract,) 

I lie did iiiaqy kindnesses ( = kind ack). {Conimon.) 


34. The general rule for forming the Plural numb-ir of n 


noun is by adding s to the Singular* — 


Singular, Plural, • Singular, Plural. 

Hand hand -5 House house- s 

Map map-5 Stone ^ stone-5 
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But if the Noun ends in s, a;, sh^ or ch^ the Plural is formed 
by adding es to the Singular : — 

Plural, 


Singular, 

Glass 

Gas 

Tax 

Box 


glass-e5 

gaS'65 

tax>^5 

box-€5 


Singular. 

Gash 

Brush 

Bench 

Coach 


Plural. 

f ash-^5 j 
rush-^5 
bencji-es 
coach-e5 


35. If the Noun ends in y and the y is preceded by a 
consonant^ the Plural is formed by clanging the y into ies : — 


Singular. 

Duty 

Fly 


Phtral. 

dut-iVj 

^-iest 


Singular, 
At my 
Lady 


Plural. 

&Tm-ies 

lad-^f5 


But if the final if is preceded by a vowely as in ay, ey, or oijy 
the Plural is formed by simply adding s to the £ingular : — 

Plural. 
days 
play-s 
tey-s 


Singular. 

Day 

Play 

Key 


Singular. 

Monkey 

Toy 

Boy 


Plural. 

monkey-s 

toy-s 

bor-5 


Note. — In'colloquy the qu — kw: y becomes ies. 


36. If the Noun ends in o ^and the o is preceded by a 
consonant, the Plural is generally (not always) formed by adding 
es to the Singular : — 


Singular. 

Cargo 

Hero 

Buffalo 

Motto 


xJ^lural. 
cargo -cs 
hero-cs 
butfalo-^JS 
motto-cs 


Volcano 

Potato 

Echo 

Negro 


volcano-£JS 

potato-es 

ccho-ss 

negro-cs 


Mono motio-cs i • i^iegro • negro-cs 

Note . — The chief exceptions are : — grotto, halo, memento, •prow^ 
tiro, piano, canto, solo. ^ *■ 


But if the 0 is preceded by a v^wel, the ’Plural is formed by 


simply adding s to the Sin(jular : — 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular, 

Plural. 

Folio 

folio-s 

Hindoo 

Hindoos 

Cameo 

cameo-5 

1 Bamboo 

1 

bamb^o-s 

37. If the Noun ends in / or /e, the Plural 
formed by changing / or fe into ves — 

is generally 

Singular. 

plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Loaf 

loa-w5 

Thief ( 

thic-vc5 

Wife 

wi-t7C5 

Half 

hal-r€5 

Wolf 

wol-m 

Myself 

oursel-'ygs 

Knife 

kni-w5 t 

Shelf 

shebves 

Life 

liv-55 

Leaf 

lesL'Ves 

Calf 

Cal-V55 

Sheaf 

shea-i^ 


(a) Some Nouns ending in / form the Plural by adding s : — 
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Singular. 

Plural, 

Singular. 

Plural, 

Reef 

reef-s 

Dwarf 

dwarf-5 

Chief 

chief-s 

Turf 

turf-5 

Roof 

roof-5 

Cliff 

cliff-5 

, Hoof 

hoof-5 

Gulf 

gulf-5 

Proof 

proof-5 

Grief 

giief-5 

(6)*Tlxree Nouns in fe form the Plural by adding s ; — 
Safe — safe-a ; strife — ptrife-s ; fife — fife-s. 


38. Peculiar Plurals^ — (a) Eight Nouns in common use 
form the Plural by a^hange of inside vowel : — 


Singular, 

Man 

Woman 

Foot 

Goose 


men 

^omen 

ftet 

geese 


Singular, 

'R)oth 

Louse- 

Mouse 

Dormouse 


Pi ral, 
teeth 
lice 
mice 
dormice 


(6) There are three Ijjouns which form the Plural in en : — 
Ox — ox-en ; child — childr-e?i ; brother — brethr-e?i. 


The word “ cow ” has two plurals — “ cows ” or “ kine.” 

(c) Some Nouns have the Same form in both numbers : — 


Anirruils, — Deer, sheep, fish ^rarely fishes), swine, grouse, salmon, 
trout, cod^ lieathen. • 

Collective numerals, — Yoke, brace, dozen, score, gross? 

Measures of weight, — Stone, hundredweight. 


Annals* 

Gallows • 

Pincers • 

Shears 

Statistics 

Scissors 

Bellows • 

Suds • 

Shambles 

Tongs 

Nuptials 

Thanks 


Victuals 
Tidings 
News 
Means 

Not ^ — In spite of the Plural form we say, “ By this means,” “ This 
news is not true.” • * 


(c) Some Nouns, that talce a Plural at ordinary times, use a 
Singular to express some specific quantity or number . — 

A twelvo-mon^/i. A tfiree-/oo^ rule. An eight-t/ai/ clock. A six- 
mfear old hor^e. A foYt-night ( = fourteen nights). Forty head of 
cattle. Twelve pound weight. Ten sail of the line. A six- 
penny piece. 

Note , — Such a phrase as •‘A hundred thousand men” does not 
come under this heading. Here “a hundred thousand ” is a Collec- 
tive noun in the^Singular number, and the preposition “ of ” is under- 
stood after it. • 


(/) A Noun of Multitude, beigg plural already in sense 
^ 24, 6), has no need of a plural form : — • 

The poultry are doing well. These ecdtle are mine. These vermin 
do much harm. These people have come. No gtrUry live here. 
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(g) Foreign Plurals : — 

Lat^ ; Sing, in -uin ; agend-a^ addetid^ay dat-a^ effluvi-a, errat-n 
Sing, in -us; alunm-i, foc-iy rad%-i. Sing, in -a; formul-ce, Fioin 
other Singulars ; genera (genus), series {series), appendices (appcndiA) 
Greek: Sing, in -is; has~es^ hupothes-cs^ parenthes-es. Sing, in ^on , 
phcnome7i-a, criteri-a. French: beaux, bureaux, messieurs, mesdame^ 
Italian: ha7idi*ti, dikttanH, Hebrew: cherubim, seraphvm, •. 

i)i) Compound Plurals. The piijicipal word is pluralised ; 

Step-sons, sons-in-law, hangrrs-i)n, maidservants, court s-7)iart%(i1* 

(i) Double Plurals : — J/e?i-scrva?itS^ lords-justices. 

Note, — For Plurals in s])ccial seiises^ sfti below j)p. 176-8. 

S'^CTiON 4 . — Care. 

\ 

39. Case defined. — The relation m w’liicli a noun stands lo 
some other word, or the change of form (If anj^ by wliich this 
relation is indicated, is called its Case.^ 

40. Three Cases in modern English — These are tin 
Nominative, the Pos^essii'>e, and the Objective, 

But the PoshChsivc is the only jjaso that is now indicated l)y a 
casc-onding or change of form. The other cases lun’e lost their casi- 
endings, and arc indicated only hy graniniatical relation. 

Note, — A change of form i, called an inflexion. All our noun- 
inflexions ci'pt (1) the ])1 iiim], and (2) the jmssessive, are lost. Tin* 
Feminine ending -css is not an inflexion, but a suflix, 

41. When a noun is used as the subject lo a verh (§ 3), or for 
tlie sake of a(ldre\% it is said to he in the Noir^naxive case : — 

£ain falls {Nomuiahve of Subject ) 

Are you coming, my frictui^ {Nominative of Address.) 

42. When a noun is the object to a verb (vj G, a), or to a pre 
position (§ 14), it is said to be in the Objective case : — 

The man killed a rat, {Object to Verh.) 

The earth is moisVcned by ratn. {Obj. to Prep.) 

43. The Possessive case is so caPed, because it usnall\ 
denotes the piosse.^sor or owner. It is formed by adding /called 
apostrophe s) to Singular nouns, and somclimes to Plural ones : — 

Singular — man’s. | Plural— man 

Note 1. — The old inflexion for the Po^iSessivc case was es. When tlie 
e was omitted, as it now always is, the absence of the e w^as indicabd 
by the comma or apostrophe ; as moon, moones, moo, is. 

^ Case lit. means “falling'’ (Lat. ca^-us). The Nom. w^as considerLtl 
the ui>right or perpendicular, and the other cases were said to fall off to 
one sid8 of it, and were hence called oblique or slanting. Since Engli.^li 
nouns have lost every case-ending hut one (the Possessive), the term 
“case” is etymologically inappropriate. Wo retain it, however, to denote 
grammatical relation as well as change of form. 
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Note 2. — There are three different senses in which this case can 
be used 

(a) Suljjective: — 

England* s power is very great. [Possession,) 

A good son will repay his Jathers benefits. [Origin.) 
Shakspeare's plays arc excellent. [Anthorshipy Agency.) 
bis friendsliip (the frieiidsliip felt by him) is siflcere. [Subject,) 

(&) Objective (rather ffhco^imon) 

His friendship (fricjpdship for him) must be given up. 

Csesars murderers were conquered at Philipj)!. 

(c) Descriptive (rJtlior uncojiiinoii) : — 

ril brejk your knaves ( = knavish) fate.— S hakspeahk. 

The mother s (mffthcrly) nature of Althiea. — Lowelt-. 

Her woma^is hefrt, to which lo\e was all, could at first scarcely 
comprehend the mysteiy.— Mils. Cuaik, OgihieSy ch. 1. 

44. Omission of — There are three kinds of instances in 

which the 5, hut not the apostrophe, is omitted : — 

(ci) *After all jilural nouns ending in s ; as — 

Horses* tails ; the bifds nests ; the dogs kernels. 

(&) Whenever the last syllable of a Singular noun begins 
and ends with s ; as — • % 

Moses* laws. (But W'c must say Venus* s beauty ; JanXss hat, etc.) 

[c) Whenever the last syllable of a Singular noun ends with 
s or cCy arKi the noun is follow\^d by “ sake ” ; as — 

"la • • 

Conscience* sAkc ; fur goodness* sake. (But w^c must say — a mouse s 

hVm ] James* s smih.) • 

45. Rare use of Possessive. — The Possessive case was once 
used^vith any kind of noun ; but it is now^ restricted to such 
examples as those fhowai below^ : — * 

(1 ) Nouns denoting or other kind of living thing, as — 

Henry* s book ; a nuin*s foot (But wc cannot say '‘a hbiary’s 

book,” “the stoikiRg’s foot,” since ‘Mibraiy” and “ stock - 
^ ing ” arc inanimate objects ) 

A cat*s tail ; jf horse* s head ; a bird's feathers, 

(2) Nouns denoting personijial things ; as — 

Fortune's favourite '^Sorroto's tears ; England's heroes. 

(3) Nouns ^denoting time, space, or weight ; os — 

Time. — A days journey • a month's holiday ; three irceks* leave ; a 
years absence ; at six months* sight ; three days* grace. 

Space. — A boat's length ; a hand^ breadth ; a hair’s breadth ; a 
razor's edge ; a stone's throw ; a needle's point. • 

Weight. —A weight ; a ton's weight. 

(4) Nouns signifying certain dignified objects J as — 
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The court's decree ; the sun*s rays ; the moorCs crescent ; wiiurt'^ 
works ; the earth's axis ; the soul's delight ; heaven's will ; the 
law's delays ; truth's triumph ; the mind's eye ; the ocean's roar ; 
duty's call ; the country's good. ' 

Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's^ * 

Thy God'Sy and truth's. — Hen. VIII. iii. 2. 

Note. — The Possessive is also used in a few familiar phrates, in 
which it has been retained for the sake of shortness : — 

Out of harm's way ; at his wit's end ; for mercy's sake ; lie did it t(j 
his heart's content ; the ship's passengers ; at his fingers' ends ; 
ho got to \i\s journey' s end ; the boat's cfew. 


CHAPTER IV.— ADJECTIVES. 

Section 1. — The Kinds of Adjectives. 

46. -There are altogether seven difFerenIt kinds of Adjectives : — 

(1) Proper : describing a thing by some Proper noun^ 

(2) Descriptive : showing of wf^at quality or in what state a 

thing is. 

(3) Quantitative : ehowin,g hot: ^ much of a thing is meant. 

(4) Nunoi^ral : showing how many things or in what order. 

(5) Demonstrative : sliowing which or what thing is meant. 

(6) Interrogative*, asking which or what thing is meant 

(7) Distributive : sliowmg that things are J^^ken separately 

or in separate lots. ^ 

Proper Adjectives. 

47. These restrict the application of a noun to such persons 
or things as come within thc^ scope of some Pfoper name ; — 

A Portuguese sailor = a sailor from Portugal. 

The Turkish empire ^"thc empire of tlie Turks. 

The English language = the language of England. 

Note. — Proper adjectives, like Proper nouns, may be used in a 
general sense ; as, French leave (lea; e like that taken by the Frelich) ; 
British pluck (pluck like that of a Bntoii). 

Descriptive Adjectives : — Qgf^ality or State. 

48. These restrict '^tlie application of a noun to such persons 
or things as possess the quality or state c^^noted by the adjective ; — 

A brave boy ; a sick lion ; a tame cat ; a large field ; a black horse. 

Quantitative Adjectives : — Quantity or Degree. 

49. These restrict the application of a noun to such things 
as are of the quantity or degree denoted by the adjective. 
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The only adjectives of this class are — Muc\ little ; no ; somcj 
any ; enough or sufficient ; all or whole^ half. 

He ate much (a large quantity of) bread. 

He ate little (a small quantity ofj bread. 

A half loaf is better than no bread. 

He ate some (a certain quantity of) bread. 

He did not eat any (any quantity of) iftcad. 

Ha ate enough or sufficient bread. * 

He ate all the (the whole quantity of) bread. 

Note, — “No” is always followed by a noun, and is therefore an 
adjective. “ None ” is never followed by a noun, and is therefore a 
pronoun. It is a negatAre pronoun : see § 73. 

Vumeral Adjectives, 

50. These restrict the application of a noun to such persons 
or things as are of the number or serial order denoted by the 
adjective. 

Numeral Adjectives are subdivided into two main classes : — 
. I. Definite. II. Indefinite. 


51. Definite numerals dSnote some exact nunil&er. 

Those which show how many things there are (as one, two, 
three, four, etc.) are called (%xdilials. 

Those which show the serial order arc called Orflinals. 


Those which show how often a tiling^ is repeated are called 


Multiplioativi 

Cardinats. ndrdinals. 


Multip licbiivcs. 


One 

first 

^one only, single 

Two 

•second 

twofold, douWe 

Three 

third 

threefold, treble, triple 

Four 

fourth 

lourfold, quadruple (four times one) 

Six 

sixth 

sixfold (six times one) 

Seven 

seventh 

1 sevenfold (seven times one) 


52. Indefinite numerals denote* number ofi some kind with- 


out saying precisely wjiat. the number is : — 

A^l^ some^ enough, no or none ; many, few ; several, sundry. 

All men arc mortal. Soine men die young. 

No men were present. Ten men will be enough. 

Many men are poor. , Few men are rich. 

Several men camo. Sundry went away. 

A Definitep numeral can be made Indefinite by placing the 
word some or about before it : — 


Some twenty men about twenty men, twenty men more or less) 
were present. • 

53. The words some,” “ enough,” “ all,” “ no,” are adjectives 
of Number or of Quantity, according to the nouiP following. 
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If the noun is Material or Abstract, the adjective is Quantitative. 
If the noun is Common, the adjective is Numeral : — 


Quantitatives. 

Much ; he had much bread. 
Little ; he had little bread. 
Enough ; ho had enougli bread. 
Some ; he had a mie bread. 

No ; he had no bread. 

All ; he had all the Bread. 

Any ; have you had any bread ? 


Numeral^ 

Many ; ho had many loaves. 

Few ; he liad few loaves. 
Enough; ho had loaves enough. 
Some ; ho had some loavesV 
No ; Jio had no loaves. 

All ; he liad all the loaves. 

Any : did you bring any loaves ^ 


Demonstrative Adja tfvca, 

54. These restrict the ,applicaiioii of a noun to those persons 
or things that are intended U) be pointed on^ by the* adjective. 
They are sulxlivided, like Niuiierals, intf. two elasses : — 

I. Definite. 11. Indefinite. 


Wb:in a person or thing is pointed oift e.uidhjy as “this maii,^’ 
the adjective is called a Definite Demonstrative. 

When it i^ pointed out in a certain sense, but not exactly^ il 
is called an Indefinite Demonstrative. 


Dejlmtc, 


Singular. ^ 
The 
This 

That, yon, 
yonder 
Such 

The same, or 
self-same 
The other 


Plural. 

the 

thesp 

those, yon, 

- yonder 
such 

the same, or 
self-same 
the other 


Indefinite, 


Singular. 
A, an 
One, any 
A certain 


Plural. 

nil. 

any 

certain 


Such and such such and such 
Some . some 


Another, any 
other 

r\ 


other, any 
ither*^ 


All purely Demonstrative adjectives are given in the above 
list. 


Note. — In some books, however, the Ordinals (§ .01) are classed as 
Demonstratives, because tliey point a thing out by showing its place 
in a list or series. But it is better to call them Numerals, because 
they cannot show the place of a thing without showing its numerical 
order. 

55. Articles. — “The” (short for this^ that) is a Definite 
Demonstrative. ^ “A” or “an” (short for one) is an Indefinite. 

Aji i.s used before an open vowel, a silent A, or unaccented 
h ; as— 

An apple ; an Aeir ; an /ionest man ; an historical fact. 

A is used before a consonant, before u or ew or eu sounded 
as yooy and before one sounded os wun : — 
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A kite ; a cart ; a bottle ; a t^sefiil thing ; a one-eyed man ; a 
j&wropeaii ; a ewQX ; an i^nusual, but a unique case. 

Interrogative Adjectives, 

'56. These restrict the application of a noun by asking a 
juestyn : — 

Wliat book is that ? Which book do you like best * 

• Note, — “Wliat” has a general sense, “whicJi^’ a selective one. 

What ” can also be used n^an-cxclamatory sense, as “ What folly ! ” 
It can also bo used whgn no cpiestion is asked, as, “I do not know at 
what time he came.” 

Bistrihutive Adjectives, 

57. Distributive •Adjectives show that the persons or things 
ienoted by tlK^nouif are taken singly^ or in separate lots. There 
ire only four Adjectives of this chiss : — 

{a) Each. — One of tv^omr of any number exceeding two 
The two men had each (man) a gun. 

• The twenty men had each (man) a gun. 

(ft) Every. — Never used of Denotes each without exception : — 

Every man (out of tlio twenty present) had a gun. 

“Every six hours” and siifliLir expressions. — Tins means every 
\pace of SIX hours, six lioui's being taken collectively as me period ; — 

He came every Jive hours ( = at the close of every space of five liours). 

“Every othert” — This means every second each alternate ; as — 

He was attack with fever every other day ( = or| every second day). 

(c) Either. — (?) One of two, or (2) each of tv)o , — that is, both, 

(1) You can take either sidc^ that is, one side or the other. 

(2) The river overflowed on either side ; that is, on both sides. 

{d) /^either. — This is the negative of “either” : — 

“ Yoii should teke neither side neither this nor that. 

Section 2. — The Two Uses of Adjectives. 

58. There are two (iiffej’ent ways in which an Adjective can 
)e used — {a) the Attributive, and (6) the Predicative.^ 

(a) Attrihutiifb use, — An adjective is used attributively, when 
t qualifies its noun directly, so as to make a kind of comjiound 
loun. All true adjectives «an be used attributively : — 

A lame horse. A noble cliaracter. true tale. 


^ We would not go so far, however, as to say (as Mr. Mason does in 
English Qrammar, p. 37, § 87) “that tnie adjectives can be used in 
Doth ways.” A Distributive adjective cannot be used predicative!^. For 
nstance, we can say “every man,'i but we cannot say “man is every.” 
\gaiu, Quautitatives cannot in all cases be used predicatively. We can 
lay “ some bread,” but we cannot say “ bread is some.” "" 
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Note , — When no noun is expressed, the adjeotive is used as a 
nouR : — 

A noble (= nobleman). The bravo ( = brave men). The true 

( = truth). 

When an adjective assumes a noun-inflexion, it has become a Zeal 
noun, and is not merely used as one : — 

NobTes ( = noblemen). Secrets (= secret things). 

(b) Predicative use. — An adjective is used prcdicatiyely, whop 
it qualifies its i|oun indirectly — through some verb going 
before : — 

That horse went lame. His chtracter is noble. * 

i " 

Section 3. — Comparison op A^jectivej. 


59. Tlie degrees of comparison are th..fee iiu number, — tlic 
Positive, the Comparative, and the Superlative 

Th^PoBltlve denotes the simple quality ; as, “a beautiful horse." 

The Comparative denotes a higher degree of the quatity-t as, “a 
more beautiful horse." This is used when two things are compared. 

The Superlative denotes the highest degree of the quality ; as, 
“ the viost beautiful horse." This is used when one thing is compared 
with all other things of the same kind. 

60. In all adjectives of 'tiiore than two syllables, and in ino.st 
adjectives of two syllables, the Comparative is formed by adding 
“ more” and the Superlative by adding “ most,” as in § 59. 


61. But adjectives of one syllable and some idj''ciives of two 
can also form the Comparative by adding er orV, and the Super- 
lative by adding est or st. This is the inflezisnal method. 

(a) If the Positive ends in a consonant, er and est are added ; — 


Small smaller small/^st 

Great greater greatest 

Thin thiiiiiei' thinnest 

Fat fatter fattest 

(6) If the Positive ends in e, only.r and st are added, and not 
er and est : — ^ 

Brave braver 'bravest 

True truer Iruest 


(c) If the Positive ends in y, and the y is preceded by a con- 
sonant, the y is changed into i, when er and est are added : — 

Happy liappior ^ happiest 

Dry drier ' driest 

(d) If the y is preceded by a vowel, the y is not changed . — 

Gay gayer gayest 

Grey greyer greyest 

0(. Inregulai Gompaxisons. — In the examples marked * 
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^he Positive has had a Comp, and a SuperL allotted to it from 
lome other root. These are defective rather than irregular. 


Bad, ill,^evil* 
Fore 
Good* 

Hind 

lAto 

Little * , 

Much (quantity) * 
Many (number) * 
Nigh 
OH ' 


worst 

foremost, first, furthest 
best 

hindmost 
latest, lafit 
least 
most 
most 

mglicst, next 
olaest, eldest 


worse 

former, further 
better 
hinder 
later, latter 
less 
more 
mo^ 
nigher 
older, elder 

63. Theje are five*words which an adverbs in the Positive 
iegree, but adjectiveS in the Comparative and Superlative : — 

Far farther farthest 

In inner innermost, inmost 

Out outer, utter uttermost, utmost 

Be-neath Tujther nethermost * 

Up upper uppermost 

64. Latin Comparative^ — All of these end ’ii or, and not 
n er ; and all are followed by to instead of than : — 

Superior tOy inferior tOy antewior to^prior tOy posterior tOy senior to* 


CHAPTER V.— PRONOUNS. 

65. There a^e four different kinds of Pfonoiins : ^ — 

(1) Peraonalj as, /, thoUy hf^ shcy etc. 

(2) Demonstrative j as, Ihis^ that, such, one, etc. 

(3) Relative Conjunctive ; as, which, who, that, as, etc. 

(4) Interrogative ; as, who ? ivMch ? what ? 

^ A clilferciit classification of Pronou*?s is given in Mason’s English 
Irammar, p. 48, ed. 1891. After giving eight classes of Pronouns, he 
ubdivides each class, wherever this is pos.'^hle, into two columns, one for 
lubstantivo pronouns and the other fur Adjective pronouns. Under adjec- 
ive pronouns he includes Bustributivo aud Demonstrative adjectives, whicli 
n this book have already been disposed of m the chapter on Adjectives, 
t is (ftfTicult to see how such adjectives as “every,” “each,” “some,” 
’Other,” “any,*^ etc., or, in fact, any adjective, can be correctly called a 
Vonoun. A Pronoun is a substitute word, — a word used for another 
mrd. But “every,” “each,<^ “some,” “other,” “any” are simply 
ualifying words. They are not substitute word3. There are no other 
i^ords for which they are used as substitutes, and therefor^they are not pro- 
ouns. The same author has a-^lass of pronouns which he calls Indefliiite, 
nd subdivides into Substantives (one, aught, naught) and Adjectives {any, 
ther, some, no). We have already showii that the last four are not pro- 
puns at all. Aught and naught arp not pronouns either, because 6iey are 
pt suhstUiUes for any other words. One is a pronoun in certain contexts, ' 
p shown below^ln § 73. 
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This classification excludes all words that are adjectives, and all 
words that are not substitutes for other words. It is shown in § 72 
that this, that, such are not here adjectives, but substitutes for nouns. 

Section 1. — PERsoNAii Pronouns. 

• 

66. The personal Pronouns 'are ap called, because the; 
stand for the Hiree persons, and have a different form for ‘each. 

(a) The First, which standg for the person speaking : — 

I {the person now speaking) hope to win a prize this term. 

(b) The Second, which stands for tiie person spoken to : — 

You {the person wow spoken to) should 1 Avo off this habit of idle- 
ness. # 

(c) The Third, which denotes the person 6r thing spoken of : — 
He {the person already mentioned) did good work \iitli his tutor. 

67. Forms of Personal Pronouns. — Pei'sonal Pronouns have 
the same differences of gender, number, ind case that nouns have. 


I. The First Person, Masculine or Feminine, , 


«,«. 

Case. 

i 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nominati'Ai 

Possessive 

Objective . . . ! 

I 

My, mine 

Me 

We 

Our, ours 

Us 


II. The Second Person, l^lasculine or Feminine, 


Case. 

Singular. 



Plural. 

1 

Nominative 

Possessive 

Objective . 

!■« 

Thou 

Thy, thine 

Thee 

• ^ 

1 

Ye or you 
Your, yours 

You 


III, The Third Person, of all Genders, 


Case. 

( 

Singular ^ 

Plural. 

tj 

Masculine 

Feminine. 

1 

Neuter. 

• 

All Genders. 

Nominative . 

He 

She 

It 

They 

Possessive 

His 

Her or hers 

Its 

Tlieir or theirs 

i Objective 

Him 

1 

Her 

It 

Them 
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68. Two Forms of Possessive. — Most of the Personal Pro- 
nouns have two forms for the Possessive : — 


l^ingular. 

riural 

First Form . My TJjy- Her 

Our 

Your 

Tlioir 

SecoTM ,, . Mine Tliino Hers 

• 

Ours 

Yours 

Theirs 


* The fii*st is used, when the Possessive is placed before its iipuii. 
[t (jualifics the noun like oK adjective : — 

This is my book* • That us their house. 

The second is use(J — {a) when it •is separ.ited fi’oni the 
j^ualified noun by a ’N^rb coining between ; (6) when the noun 
3 not expressed 4 (c) \Wien the Possessive is preceded by “ of” : — 

(a) This book is mine. That house is tliciys. 

{h) My horse and (your horse) ai*e both tired. ^ 

(c) That horse of yours is tired. 

69. I^flesdve or Emphatic Forms. — These are made by 
adding “self” in the Norn, or QbJ. and “own” in thff Possessive. 


I. The First Person. 
• 


Case. 

• — , — 

Singular. 

Pluifl. 

• 

Nom. or Ohj^ . . 

Possessive 

Myself 

My or mihc own 

• 

• 

^ Ourselves 

Our own 


* II. The^ixond Person. 


•case. 

Singular. • 

f 

Plural. 

Nom. or Ohj. . . j 

Thyself * 

Yourselves 

Possessive 

'illy 01 thine own 

Your own 


• 111. The Third Person. 


0 . 080 . 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Masculine. 

Feminiijc. 

# - 

• 

Neuter. 

All Ganders. 

• 

Nom, or Ohj. 
Possessive 

Himself 
Ills own 

• 

Herself ^ 
Her own i 

t 

Itself 
Its own 

Themselves 
Their ow^ 


I hid (Reflexive). I myseZ/saw it (Emphattc). 

K.a.o. ^ ^ I> 
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Section 2. — Demonstrative Pronouns. 

70. A Demonstrative Pronoun is one that points to some 
noun going before, and is used instead of it This noun is 
called the Antecedent 

71. The*chief pronouns of this class are : — this, that, these, 
those; one, ones, none; such. 

The student will have observed that these words have 
appeared already in the list of Demonstrative Adjectives. Where, 
then, is the difference ? This depends* entirely on their use. 

When they qualify seme noun expressed or undei^stood, they are 
Adjectives. * 

IVhen they are substitutes for some noun eT^ressed or under- 
stoody they are Pronouns. 

• (a) He came to my houfc one day. 

Here one is an adjective (Indelinitc Demonstrative) qualifying its 
noun “ day^l’ 

(b) Your coat is black ; mine is a white one. 

Here one is a pronoun, because it-is a substitute for tlic previously 
mentione(^ noun ‘‘coat,” and ‘is qualified by the adjective “ white.” 

72. This, that, these, those. — The uses of these w^ords as 
pronouns, and not dk adjectives, are as follows : — 

(а) When t\^^o nouns have. lK*eii ineiitiop'^d -in a previous 
sentence or clause, “ this ” is a substitute for the latter, and “that” 
for the former : — 

(1) Work and play arc both necessary to health; this ( = play) 

gives us rest, and tdiat ( = \vork) gives us energy. 

(2) Dogs are more faithful animals than caus ; these ( = cats) attacli 

themselves to places, and those ( = dogs) to persons. 

Observe that in the first of these sentences “ th is ” docs not specify 
which or what play is meant, and therefore it is not a Demonsti'dtivc 
Adjective. It is simply put us a substitute for the noun “phiy,” and 
therefore it is a Demonstrative Pronoun. 

A similar explanation holds good for the other example. 

(б) The word “ that,” together with its plural form “ those,” 
is used as substitute for a single noun previously mentioned : — 

(1) The air of hills is cooler than that ( = the air) of plains. 

(2) The houses of the rich are larg6r than those ( = tho houses) of 

the poor. 

Observe the word “that* * in the first example does not qualify 
note noun “air” by saying which^ir or what air, and therefore it is 
for \ an Adjective. It stands for “ air ” in general, and is a substitute 

he noun “air" ; and therefore it is a Pronoun. 
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(c) The words this ” or “ that ” can be used as substitutes 
for a clause or sentence previously uientioned : — 

(1) I studied Greek and Latin when I was young, and that ( = I 
studied Greek and Latin) at Oxford. ♦ 

llere by using the pronoun ** that ’* as a substitute for the sentence 
“{studied Greek and Latin,” we not only avoid repeating tliis 
sentence a second time, but we give some empliasis toflie words “at 
Oxford.” 

* (2) Make the best use of your time at school ; thai'ii a wise boy. 

Hero “ that '*= “ one wlio Hiakes the best use of lus time at school.” 
All this repetition is avoided by using the pronoun ^^that” as a 
substitute for the implied%entence. 

(3) You pa^d your debts ; and this ( = tke payment of your debts) 
is quite suflicilnt to prove your honesty, 

73. One, ones, none. — When the antecedent noun is in the 
Singular number, we use “ one ” ; but when the antecedent 
noun is Plural, we use “ernes ” : — 

(1) He gained a prize last year ; but he did not gain oTie ( = a prize) 

4his tenn. {Singular,) 

(2) There were six lazy boys «id four industrious ( = boyci) in 

our class. {Plural,) 

None ( = no one) was originally used only as a Singular : — 
None but the brave deserves the fair. — DiiYDEin 


But “ none ” has also acquired a Plural jiicaning : — 

• ^ None have gone away yet. 

74. Such.— •‘^uch ” can be substituted for a noun in either 


number : — 


(1) Hje is the judge appointed to liear this case, and as such ( = aB 
^ the appointed judge) you must not sj)cak to him before the 

trial. {Singydar, ) • 

(2) Kings are constituted such (=kiDgs) bylaw, and should be 

obeyed, {Plural, ) 


Emmples for Practice, 

Shmv whether ihe words printed in italics are Demonstrative 

Adjectives or Demonstrative Fronouns : — 

This horse is stronger than that. 

Health is of more value thfu money ; this cannot give such true 
happiness as that, 

1 prefer a white horse to a Jilack one. 

You will repent of this onS day, when it is too late. 

You have kept your promise ; this v^s all that I asked for. 

The faithfulness of a dog is CTeater tiian that of a cat. , 

One Mr. B. helped his friend id need ; that was a true friend. 
Return to your work, and that immediately. 

Bring me that book, and leave this where it is. 
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Tho step you have taken is om of mueh risk. 

BmU a book as yours deserves to be well read. 

Prosperous men are much exposed to flattery ; for alone can 
be made tp pay for it. 

Prosperous men are not always more happy than unlucky onest 
A pale light, like that of the rising moon, begins to fringe tin 
horizon. 

Will you rido th%s liorse or ilmt ? 

A stranger could not be received twice as such in the same houses 
The plan you have chosen docs not s^eni to me to be a wise one. 
One man says this, another that ; whom should I believe ^ 

75. Indefinite Demonstrative Pronouns. — Soinetimfs 
Deinonstrative Proiicmiiin are used as substitutes, not for some 
noun previously mentioiuid, but for some noun understood oi 
implied. These are Indefinite, because they liavn no antecedent. 

All Tndilimte pronouns arc in the Tliird person. I and you c^annut 
be 111(1 dilute, because we know wlio is spcpking or who is spoken to. 

{a) They. — Tliis pronoun is sometimes us(h1 for wen 'in 
general^ or some pei-son whose iiami» is purposidy conceahd • — 
They say that truth and honesty is the best policy, 

(&) One. — Used ill the sense ofy,any yerson or every ^lerson : — 
One sVuild take care of oue^s hcaltli. 

= J itian (any and (wery man) should take care of his health. 
Note 1. — Wlieiievci “one*' is the suhjed to a \crl), it must be 
followed by ‘‘one" and not by “lie.** Thus we cannot say, 
must take care of /as health.” * 

Note 2. — When they and ouc are used as above, they are not hue 

5 )ronouns, because strictly speaking they aie iie., substitute wolds. 
?hey are pronouns used as Common nouns. 

(e) It. — In such sentences as the following, “if” is tlu' 
subject to the verb, and the noun or other iironoun is tlie 
complement . — 

Who is ‘it ? /f is I, Is it you ^ No ; if is he. 

“ If” gives emphasis to the noun or pronoun following — 

ft was I who told you that. It is the men wlio work liaidest, not 
the vomeii. It was the (jueeii wlio died yesterday. It is little 
things that chiefly disturb the mind. 

SkCTION 3 — ^IdELATlVE OU CONJUNCTIVE PRONOUNS. 

76. A Relative Pronoun not only refers to some noun 
going before (as a Demonstrative pronoun does), but it aho join^ 
two setitences together (which a Demonstrative pronoun does nul 
do). 

This is a good house ; I live in if. {Dnnonstrative Pronoun.) 
The house in which I live is a good one. {Relative Pronoun.) 
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77. Who, which. — These arc declined as follows for 
Singular and Plural alike : — 

Nom, Who, which 

, Puss. Whoso, (of which). 

Obj. Whom, whicli. 

ThI forms who, whose, whom are used for })ersoift only. The 
form which is used for things without life and for aiiinials of 
any kind except men and women. 

Ill poetry, and oerasionally in prose, whose can bii used as the 
Possessive form of whichK — • 

fcTlic tree, under v)hosc sli.ide arc sitting. 

78. Forma of Antecedent. — The antecedent may have the 
form of a noun* or any kind of noun-ef|Ui valent (§ 3 and § 204). 

You hare 'fh.id your debts, wdiich ( = thc f.ict that you liavc paid 
your debts) is a cloA* proof of your lioncsty. {Clavsc ) • 

79. Antecedent understood. — When no aniiwdent is 
(*\j)ressed, the neuter Kidatyia'. tak(*s the form f^f “what," 
wdiile tli(i Masiuiline and Feminine retain the form of “ who.^' 

{a) l\l\o—he who, or she who, orjhcij icho. 

Who ( = lie wdio) stc<Lls niy purse, steals trash — SllAicsfEMiK. 

Whom ( = those pcisoiis whom) the gods love, die young.- Ptuverb. 

(h) the thtny uhich, or the thhuj!^ which. 

I eaiinot tetT y^.f now irhat (=:111e thing which) then happont'd 

The law’s arc what ( = the tliiii<^s wlucli) you sa}^ they are. 

(r) Ho, ever, or soeiwr added to a Relative pronoun or to a 
lielatiTC adverb give.s the meaning of totality : — 

/r//05ncwr ( — any orfid cveiy iiersoii wlto) breaks this law will he 
jmiiished, wherever (in any and every place where) he may live. 

1, — “ What ” has been called a'^Compoimil Rclatna*,” bf!- 
c.iiisc the antecedent is said to be eontainecl in it. But this is not 
correct . for the antecedent is sometimes cxpiesscd, either {a) in a 
subseqi^ciit clause, or (Z>) immedi.itely after the Relative itscdi : - 

(a) What I tclf you in darkness, that speak ye in the light. 

(b) Take what (oi whatever) help you e,rni get. 

A\)te 2 — Wlienever the anticcdeiit is ])laccd after what or wlnch^ as 
in cxani[)lc (/;), the vdtat or lok'ich is not a substiPiite woid, and theie- 
fore not a true pronoun, hut an adjective (sec S f>b, N%te). 

Take whichcrer hook ( = tln^ book of all books which) you prefer. 

80. That. — The word “ that ” fa often used for “ wlio/^ 
'* whom,” or “ which,” but never for “ w hose ” : — 

This is the house that ( = which) Jack built. ^ 

The man that ( = whom) wo were looking for has come. 
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Whenever “that” is the object to a preposition, the pre- 
position is invariably placed after the verb of its sentence, and never 
before its own object : — 

The house that we live in, 

81. As. — The word “as” can be used for a Relative pro- 

noun, provided it is preceded by “such,” or “as,” cr “tlie 
same.” It may be in the Nominative or the Objective case, but 
not in the Possessiva * 

This is not sitch a good bdok as I expected. 

As many men as came were caught. 

Yours is not the same book Ji .mine (is). 

82. But. — The conjunction “but,” when some demonstrative 

pronoun is understood after it^ is used in tjxe sense of “ who not ” 
or “ which not” • 

There was no one present, but saw ( = biit he saw = i£7Ao didTW)^ sec) 
c the deed. 0 

There is no vice so simple, hut may ( = but it may=i 4 ?A^cA may not) 
become serious in time. 

Note. — Tne student must avoid the common mistake of saying that 
but is a “negative relative.*' It is simply an Adversative conjunc- 
tion with some Demonstrative pro^noun understood after it. This 
pronoun is^sometimes expressed, as in the common saying — 

It never rains, but %t pours. 

The uses of Who and Which. 

83. Restrictive, Continuative. — These ^Hordi" denote two 
distinct uses of “ who ” or “ which ” : — 

(a) Restrict. — The man who lived tivere died yesterday. 

(b) Co-ntin. — I have seen my friend, who recognised me at once. 

In (a) the Relative claube^does the work of un adjective to'Jie noun 
“man,” because it restricts the application ofitliis noun to that par- 
ticular man who is said to have “lived there ” (see § 4). 

In (b) the Rejative clause “who recognised me at once *’ has no 
restrictive force on the noun “friend.” It simply continues what 
was saf& in the previous clause ; — “ I found my friend, and he ( = who) 
recognised me at once.** n 

Note. — “ JVho,'' which ” in a restrictive sense are less commonly 
used than *^that,” which is invariably restrictive. 

Section 4. — InterrogItive Pronouns. 

84. An l&terrogative Pronoun is one that asks a question. 
It has been well called a pronoun in search of an antecedent 

Who spoke ? (Nrminative to the verb.) 

Of whom did ho speak ? (Objective after preposition.) 

What did he say ? (Objective after verb “say.**) 

Whose book is that ? (Possessive Case.) 

Which of these boys will win the prize ? (Selective.) 
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CHAPTER VI.— VERBS. 

Section 1. — The Kinds op Verbs. 

• 85. jVerbs are subdivided into three main classra : — 

Notional or | Transitive . . Class I. 

Principal ( Intransitive . . Class II. 

Auxiliary Class III. 

An explanation of “ Notional ’’ is given in § 88, Note. 

86. A verb is Tran^iftive, if the action does not stop vyith the 
doer, but pas^s from the doer to something else (see § 6) : — 

(1) The man killed a snake, 
m do*not know whether he has come. 

The word or words denoting thrat pci*son or thing, to which 
the action of the verb is lilirccted, are called the Object. • 

S7. A verb is Intransitive, when the action stops with the 
doer^ an^ does not pass from thg doer to anything elseM^ 6) : — 
Men sleep to preserve life. 

Sleep what ? This is nonsen.^. Nq word or words can be placed 
as object to such a verb as “ sleep.’* • 

88 . An Auxiliary verb is one which (a) helps to form a tense, 
or a •inood,^of sbme Principal verb, and® (6) forgoes its own 
signification cA q^ffrincipal verb for that piirpo^ : — 

A merchant buyj that he may sell. 

Here may is not used eithef in its early sense of “power’* or in 
its present sense of “ permission.” It helps to form a subjunctive. 

• I have come from hcy[nc to-day. 

Here have forgoes ifs proper signification — “ possession,” and helps 
the verb “come^* to form a Present Periect tense. 

Note . — Principal verbs are called “Notional,” iDecause (unlike 
Auxiliaries) they express notion or full meaning of their owe. 

SiftJTiON 2 . — Transitive Verbs. 

89. Forms of Object. — There are seven forms at least. 

{a) Noun : — The man kflled a snake with his stick. 

(6) Pronoun : — The man lifted me up out bf the water. 

(c) Adj. used as Noun He helped the needy. • 

{d) Inibiitive : — Ho desires to leave us to-morrow. 

(e) Gerund : — He disliked sleeping in the daytime. 

(/) Phrase : — No one knew how to make a beginning, 
ig) Clause : — We do not knew who has come. 

Note, — The Relative pronoun as object is often left oul^: — 

The books (that) I bought have been lost. 
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90. The Double Object. — Some Transitive verbs take t^\o 
objects, one denoting a thing, and the other a person. 

The thing named is called the Direct object ; the person or 
other animal named is called the Indirect (§ 6) : — 

I forgave him {Lulired) his faults (^Direct). 

The Indirect always stands first. If it is placed after the 
Direct, it is preceded by the preposition “/or ” or “ to ” : — • 

He taught Euclid {Direct) toMiis sons {Indirect). 

91. Factitive Verbs. ^ — Those Transitive verbs which take 
07ie object only, but still requii'C some other word or words to 
make the predication complete, are called k'actitive (§ 6). 

The word or words so added are called tne Ccmplement ^ fi, 


92. Forms of Complement. — There arc at least eight. 


' Subject. 

Noun . . They 

Possessive . She 
Adjective . ‘The judge 
Pa> ticiple . They 

Infinitive . I 
Adverb . They 
Clause , We 


Verb. 

Object, 

Complement 

made 

liim 

king. 

made 

A.’s quarrel lier own. 

set '' 

the prisoner 

free. 

found 

her 

still weeping 

filled ■ 

us all 

with terror. 

like 

a rascal 

to be punished. 

found 

the man 

asleep. 

have made 

liim 

what lie is. 


Note, — The necessity of fiddin^a Comi)lcment.»i,<^ c?atain verbs, to 
make the predication complete, can be seen at once trom the exam ])!(*, 
“ I like a rascal to be punished. * Jf you mtiely say, “I like .1 
rascal,” you arc saying the opposite to what you intended : for you do 
not like a rascal, but a rascal to he punished^ or the pumshment ol <i 
rascal. 


93. Transitive Verbs used Intransitively. — There an 
two ways in which Transitives can become Intransitive : — 

(а) *When the verb is used m such . a general sense that no 
object or objects are thought of in connection with it : — 

Men eat to preserve life (Intr.). He never cats meat (Trans.). 

A new-born child sce<i, but a kitten is born blind. 

He writes well (Intr.). He writes a good letter (Trans.). 

(б) When the Reflexive pronoun is omitted : — 

He drew (himself) near me. He made (himself) merry. 


^ In hooka on Latin gramirrir the term “Factitive” is usually limited 
to tho.se Transitive verbs that are followed by an adjective agreeing witli 
the object, or by a noun in apposition with the object. In English 
grammar it is more convenient to extend the name to all Transitive verb: 
that require a complement m any form whatever. 
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The following are common examples of Transitive verbs which have 
acquired an Intransitive force by omitting the Reflexive pronoun : — 


TranAtire Verb, 

Oet^ you (yourself) gone. 

Give liim a penny. 

He obtgined a place. 

Tlie fire burnt up the house. 

Do not stop me. 

They open the doors at nine.® 

A man breaks stones tfvith a 
hammer. , • 

The ox dreio this cart. 

Move away tffis stone. • 
lie broke up the meeting. 

Tlie mouse steals food. 

They bathed the child. 

He rolls a ball down the ]|ill. 

He burst the door open. 

Bad men hide their faults. 

Ho turned me out of tho room. 
They drop the boat into tho * 
^^ater. 

They leep tho boat on the left • 
bank. 

Ho sets tlie school in order, 
lie feeds tlie liorfij^e on grain. 

Ho rested li^J horse. 

He gurney. 

Ho spread ins garment. 

The shepherd gcMhcred the 
sheep. 

Tho wyd dispersed the clouds. 

He closed tlio business. 

The sun nielts the snow. 

He da^ihed down the cup. 

We must vnden the road.* 

JAft tho box. 


Intransit i ve Co u nterpa rt . 

Get out of my \Nay. 

The shoe gives. 

This doctrine obtained (main- 
tained itself) foi a long time. 

Ho burnt with rage. 

Let us stop here a little. 

School ojHus at ten o’clock. 

The day breaks at six. 

He dreig near to mo. 

Move on a littlo faster. 

School broke up at throe. 

The mouse steals into its hole. 

Let us bathe here. 

Tho ball rolls down the hilh 
Tho monsoon has hnst. 

Bats hide duiing the day. 

Ho turned to mo and^spoke. 

Rain drops from tlie sky. 

The boat keeps on tho left bank 

# 

The sun sets ot six r.M. 

Many iinni^m^ on iicu. 

Tho hoi so rested in tlie stable. 
fTIie days begin to lengthen, 

TIio mist spreads o\er the eaith. 
The slicep gathered lound tlieii 
shepherd. 

Tho clouds have dispersed from 
th% sky 

Tho day closed at six r.M. 

Tho snow melts in tlio sun. 

He dashed ont of*tlio room. 

Tho road widens at this pqint. 

Tho fog has lij led. 

■Intransitive Verbs. 


Section 3.- 


94. Of Complete Predication. — This is tlie name given to 

any Intransitive verb, which makes a complete sense by itself, 
and docs not require a Coqjplement : — • 

Rivers dow. Winds blouf. Horses or wall , or graze, or lie 
down Birds fly. All animals All animals d%c, 

95. Of Incomplete Predication. — This is the nanje* given 
to those Intransitive verbs, which do not make a cojiipleto sense 
by themselves, but require a Complement to supply what the 
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verb left unsaid (§ 6). Sucb verbs are more briefly called Copu- 
lative, because they couple one idea with another. 

The Complement to Copulative verbs can be in the same eight 
forms as that to Factitive ones. 


Complement. , 
a thief. 

mine (§ 68, a), not James’s, 
sick. 

running and jumping, 
f f Lo use. 

I 

to be fading. 
aslCTjp. ^ 
what we expected. 

^ote 1. — When the Complement comes after a Copulative verb, it 
is called a Subjective Complement, because it relates to the Subject. 

Bu/, when it comes after a Factitive verb in the Active voice, it is 
called an Objective Complement, because it relates to the Object. 

Note 2. — The same verb, whether Trans, or Intrans., m^y in dif- 
ferent connections be either complete or ihcomplcto predicates; — 


Noun . . 

Subject. 
Tliat beggar 
This bo^ 

Verb. 

turned out 

Possessive 

is 

Adjective . 

The man 

has fallen 

Participle 

The stag 

continued 

Prep, with 1 
Object j 

1 That book 

proved 

Infinitive 

The flower 

^ seems 

Adverb . 

The man 

has fallen 

Clause . 

The results 

are 


The world is (exists) 

The world is round . t 
.They viade a snow-man . 

'f hey Tnade him king 
The tree is growing . 

He is growing strong 
The wafter filled the pipe 
They filled the pipe with water 


{Comp.) 

{Incomp.) 

{Comp.) 

{Incomp.) 

{Comp.) 

{Incom^,) 

Klon.p.) 

{'rncomp.) 


96. The Cognate Object.— Air Intransitive verb, though 
it is never followed by a noun denoting an outside or foreign 
object, may sometimes be# followed by a noun already implied 
more or less in the verb itself. (“ Cognate ” Aieans “ kindred.”) 

There are five different forms of Cognate object : — 


(a) Cognate noun formed 

He laughed a hearty laugh. 

He died a sad death. 

He lived a long life. 


directly from the verb. 

He slept a sound sleep. ^ 

He prayed ‘an earnest jjraycr. 
Ho sighed a deep sigh. 


Q>) 


He went a long way. 

He fought a hard battle. 
Ho struck a deady blow. 


Connate noun of sii^Slar meaning. 


He ran lys own course. 
Tt blows a brisk gale. 
The bells ring a merry 


(p) A noun descriptive^ of the Cognate noun understood. 

They shouted applause = t\iej shouted a shout of applause. 

He served his apprenticeship — laa served his service as an apprentice. 
He ran a great mA;=he ran a course of great risk. 
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He played the /ooZ=he played the part of a fool. 

He looked daggers at me = ne looked me a look of daggers. 

(d) An Adjective qualifying the Cognate noun understood. 

Ho shouted his loudest (shout). He ran his fastest (run or pace). 

. He fought his best (fight). She sang her sweetest (song). He 
weathed his last (breath). Ho tried his hai^est (trial or 
attempt). 

(e) Cognate i^oun expressed by “ itJ^ 

We must fight it ( = th(kfifflit) out to the end. 

Lord Angelo dukes it (=^8ts tho'part of a duke) well. — S hakspeark. 

97. Befl69dve Object. — In older TSnglisli, Intrans. verbs 
were often followed i>y a Personal pronoun, either reflexive or 
used reflexively* in the objective case. Examples still occur : — 

Hie thee home. Fare thee well. Haste thee away. They sat them 
down. He ovov-SLi^himself To over-sleep oncscy*. Vaulting 
ambition which o’erleapa itself — Shakspkare. 

98. ^transitive Verbs Causal sense. — An Intrans. 

verb, used in a causal sense, becomes Transitive. 

Intransitive, Causal, 

The horse trotted out. They trotted out the^ horse ( = 

caused it to trot out). 

Water boils. Ho boils thj^ water. 

The prisopers walk out. He walks out the prisoners. 

A thorn raiPinf^ his hand. He lan a thorn fnto his hand. 

That horse win starve. "Oo not starve the horse. 

The bell rang twice. ling the bell. 

The kite flew into the air. He flew the kite. 

The soldiers march out. He marches out the soldiers. 

WhAt grows in the field. He glows wheat in the field. 

The boat floated. • He floated the boat. 

He talks hoarsely. He talks himself hoarse ( = ho 

makes himself lioarse by talking). 

99. There are a few^ Intransitive verbs, in wliicli the causal 
fiense is indicated.by some change of vowel 

Intransitive, Transitive or Causal 

The tree falls. He fells the tree with an axe. 

The sun will rise at six. I cannot raise this box. 

The cow lies on the grass. The man ^ay^down liis coat. 

We must not sU He set the books in order. 

He will fare well. Ho will ferry me over. 

The enemy quails. He quells the enemy. 

100. Prepositional Verbs, — ^An Intransitive verb^ ean be 
made Transitive by adding a preposition to it Such verbs are . * 
real Transitives, if they can be used in the Passive ^ice. 
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I Wo act on thia rule. {Active.) 
j This rule is acted on by us, (Passive.) 

! No one relies on his word. (Active ) 

His word cannot be relied on. (Passive]) 

Observe that when the verb is in tlie Passive voice, the on cannot 
be parsed as a preposition, since there is no object to it. It must 
therefore bo pr rsed as part of the verb itself. * 

Note 1. — In prepositional verbs, the preposition is almost always 
placed after the verb; but ^^with" and **over'* are often plac^id 
before it : — ^ 

He vrithstood (stood against, cndiirejl) the attack. 

He was overcome (defeated) by tin? enemy. 

The banks were overflowed (inundated) with water. 

The field is overgrown (covered) witl^ weeds. ' 

The boundary has been overstepped (^j-ansgressed). 

All these verbs, when they are used apart from* the preposition, 
arc Intransitive. It is i\\v preposition which makes them Transiitic. 

Note 2 — It sometimes happens that tlig preposition after tin? In- 
transitive verb IS not expressed, but the veib is none the less followed 
by an object ; — 

They lamghed (at) him to scorn. ^ He looked (at) me, in Ihe face, 
Leonidas fought (against) the Pers-cans at Thermopylse. 

I cannot sit (on) that horse. 

I cannot stand (with-stand) youf impertinence. 

101. I^Simmary. — There arc thus two ways in which an In- 
transitive verb can become Transitive — (1) when it is used in 
a Causal sense (§^98) '; (2) when it is connectex^ with a preposi- 
tion so closely that the verb, coTnipounded withcthiT preposition, 
can be made Passive (§ 100). « , 

Similarly, there arc two kinds of objects that can come after 
an Intransitive verb, although the verb itself continues to be 
Intransitive — (1) the Cogflate object (§ 96^^ ; (2) the Ueilexive 
or Personal object (§ 97). 

'Section 4. — Auxiliary Verbs. 

102. List of Auxiliary Verbs. -^Tlie Auxiliary verbs make 
up a very small class : — have^ 6e, shall^ will^ may, do — only six, 
all told. 

But their fewness is compensated by their usefulness ; for no 
Transitive or Intransitive verb can be conjugated without them, 
except in two4.enses, the Present and Past Indefinite. 

Note 1. — HavCy be are always followed by Participles. The other 
Auxiliaries are always followed by Infinitives.^ 

^ Tho Infinitive that follows all the Auxiliaries except be and have 
might be parsed (if wo wish to parse it separately) as the object to the 
Auxiliary verb going before: thus in “I shall go," go is object to the 
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Note 2. Anxilia^ verbs help not only Principal verbs, but one 
another. I shall have been going ’’ ; here three Auxiliaries combine 
to form a sin^e tense. Shall is followed by an Inhuitive have ; have 
H followed by a Participle been. The last Auxiliary “ been ” is then 
followed, as per rule in Note 1, by a P.irticiple,.“ going.” 

Note Z.—Oan ought and must, though Defective, are Principal 
verbs. iLet is also a PrinciiMl verb. They are not .^ixiliary- (a) 
because they do not help to form any tense, mood, or voice : and ib) 
bopause they do not discard their meanings as Notional verbs lor 
auxiliary purposes. The Infinitive that follows is their object, as in 
tliG Cilse of shall, will, may, ao. 

103. Auxiliary an^^Frincipal. — The same verb may be an 
Auxiliary at^ne time and a Principal ig; another . — 

; I Aati a fine liOTse ( Pruidpal . ) 

? \ {Auxilmni.) 

ine earth is (exists). A horse ^5 a qiiadnipcd [Pnncipai ) 
He was going. He is loved . . . . Wi/.l 

You s/ia« leave thiMiousc (Command, Authority) IPrmcmml.) 

, I shall leave the Jioiiso (Simple Futurity) . (Auxiliai i/.' 
/twiZZ go to-day (Determination) . . {Pi mcipal ) 

\ You wt/Z go to-day (Siniplo Futurity) . . ^Atui/miy.) 

U go ( = am permitted logo) . . {Pnncipiil.) 

. He works that he may ^vo (Purpose) (Aimhary.) 

r You tZnZ that work well .... {PnndpaK) 

[ You did indeed work hard .... {huxihary.) 

Note. — Be as a Principal verb has two uses, as below ; 

(ff) There iirj some who deny this . . {dompkte predication.) 

{b) This coat rf of pany colours .. . (Incoiilplete predication.) 

As an Auxiliary, it helps to form all tenses in Passive veib.s, and 
all continuous tensed in Activi* onfSs. 

Have as a Principal verb denotes possession ‘*I have a watch." 
As an Auxiliary it helps to form all the Perfect tenses, lu all the 
Moods, Active and Pajjaivc, of all verbs,* Transitive and Intransitive. 

Shall as a Principal verb denotes coniniand ; ahould denotes duty. 

Thou shall not steal. Ho should do it at once. 

As an Auxiliary, “shall” helps to form the first larson, Future, 
Indicative (§ 115), and ‘•Shcruld” to form any person in the Sub- 
junctive mood (§ 122) : — “He worked hard lest he should fail.” 

I Will as a Principal verb denotes intention, and would denotes 


Have 

Be 

Shall 

Will 

May 

Do 


1^/7? never do such a thin^again. . . . {Inlcniion,) 

The dog would come every aay to the door , . {Habit,) 

rerb shall. This, at all events, the way in which the Future tense came 
nto existence. Nevertheless, cannot consider the verb shall to be an 
)rdinary Transitive. We must still call il^an Auxiliary for two reasons — 
1) because it helps to form a tense ; (2) because it foregoes its own, mean- 
ing for an auxiliary purpose, //aw, when it is not an Auxiliary,* is a full 
T^nsitive verb signifying “possesses.” We cannot, however, pqfso it as 
a Transitive in “ He has gone,” Pres. Perf. tense. 
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As an Auxiliary, ** will ’* helps to form the second and third persons 
Future (§ 115), Indicative, and “would** to form the same persons of 
the Subjunctive (§ 122). 

May, might, as a Principal verb denotes permission or possibility. 

You rnay now go. {Permission,) It may be true. {Possibility,) 

As an Auxiliary, “may** expresses a wish, and “may** apd 
“ might” expess a purpose ; — both in the Subjunctive mood 122). 

Do, did. — On the Auxiliary uses, see below (§ 114 and § 119). 

“Do** is also used as a Pro-verb, i,c, a substitute verb, and in this 
capacity it saves the repetition of som^ Principal verb going before , 
as, “I awoke at six A.M., and so did ( = awoke) you** ; “ He worked 
more industriously than his brother.tiocs (, 7 =<vork 8 ).** 

Section 5. — ^‘Active and Passive Voices. 

104. A Transitive verb has two voic^^^thc Active and the 
Passive. 

In the Active voice the person or thing denoted by the 
Subject is said to do so7nething to soiuetlning else : — 

Tom kills a snake. (Here Tom does something to a snake. ) 

In the "Passive voice the pei^on or thing is said to suffer 
something from something else : — 

A snake is killed by Tom. (Heiv a snake suffers something from 

Tom . } 

Note, — Active (from Latin “activus*’) means “doing.** Passive 
(from Latin “ passivu’* *') means “ suflering.'’ 

105. An Intransitive verb "s not used in the Passive voice, 
unless it takes a Cognate object in the Active 

The Atlienians fought a hard battle at Marathon. {Active,) 

A hard battle was foiiglit by the Athenians at Marathon. {Passive.) 

Here the subject “battle” does not rcaWy suffer anything 
Nevertheless, the verb “ fight,” although it is Intransitive, can 
be conjugated f^ll through the Passive voice in the third Pei'son. 
It has no Passive forms, however, in the first and second 
Persons. In the third person it is conjugated throughout. 

106. Retained Object. — ^Verbs that iake^two objects in the 
Active can still retain one in the Passive. 

(a) The Indirect object of the Active verb ; as — 

Active Verb. Passive Verb. 

I forgave him fiis fault. The fault was forgiven him by me. 

We allowed him two pounds. Two pounds were allowed hwi by us. 

Or (6) the Direct object'^of the Active verb ; as — 

Active Verb. ^ Passive Verb. 

I forgave him his fault. He was forgiven his fault by me. 

We allowed him two pounds. He was allowed two pounds by us. 
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NoU 1. — It has now been shown that there are five different kinds 
of objects which can be used with verbs : — 

(1) Direct (with Trans, verbs). — He taught Euclid r§ 90). 

(2) Indirect (with Trans, verbs).— He taught his sons Euclid (§ 90). 

(3) Retained (with Pass, verbs). — His sons were taught Euclid (§ 106). 

(4) Cognate (with Intrans, verbs). — The fever must run its course (§ 96). 
(6) Be^xive (witli Intrans, verbs). — He sat himself dq:^n (§ 97). 

In (1), (3), and (4) the verbs are follow^ed by a Direct object ; in 
(^ and (5) by an Indirect. It should be also noted that in (3) the 
verb is Transitive witlioiit being Active, w^hile in (4) it is Active 
without being Transitive. ^ 

Note 2 . — Whenever a Ffctitive verb is changed from the Active 
voice to the Passive, the Objective Com|)lenicnt becomes Subjective. 

Active ■ dimp. to Object. Passive: Comp, to Subject. 

They proclaimed him king. He was proclaimed ling by them, 

riiey did not cio%n him Icing. He w’as not crowuicd linghy tliem. 

107. Verbs Active^ in form, but Passive in sense. — 

Transitive verbs, Active, are somelinies used in a Passive s?nse. 
(a) Verbs with a Complement : — 

The stone feels rough (is iwugh wdicn it is felt). * 

Honey tastes sweet (is sw'eet when it is tasted). 

The milk smells sour (is .^iir when it is smelt). 

Your blame counts for notliing (is worth nothing^when it is 
counted). 

Your composition reads well (sounds w’cll wlicn it is read). 

The house docs not let (is not taken wliefi it is meant to be let). 
The hb^ie do^ wot sell (is not^taken w hen it u meant to be sold). 
That clotli^will wear thin (will become thin when it is worn). 

(6) Verbs without a Com^ilemeiit : — 

The house is building (=:is in a state of being built). 

?he trumpets are sounding ( = ar^ being sounded). 

The cannons ai^ firing ( = arc being tired). 

The drums are benViug (=are being beaten). 

The house is finishing ( = is being finished). • 

The book is printing ( = is being printed). 

The cows are milkmg (*=aie being milked). 

Note. — The genwally received and best supported opinion regard 
eg this construction is that what looks like a present participle ia 
a reality a gerund, with the jirepositiou on or in omitted. 

This house was three yeals in building (Ger. or Verbal noun). 

Others, however, think that it is a real Active participle used in 
Passive sense, like the verb# in examples {a).^ 

^ The word ending in -ing must certaiffly be a participle in such collo- 
nialisms as “I want a button sewing on.” In such a sentence m “The 
'all is rapidly building," building must certainly be parsed as a participle, 
a otherwise the adverb rapidly could not be parsed. ^ 
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Section 6. — Moods ahu Tenses, Active and Passive. 

108. Moods. — Mood means the mode or manner in which 
an action is spoken of. There are three Finite moods (^.^?. limited 
by niiiiiber and pei*son), and one Infinitive (not so limited). 

(<t) Thref ^Finite moods : — 

1. Indicative, the mood of Assertion or Inquiry.-i— iTe comes 

2. Jnij)erative, the mood of Command or Advice. — Come. ' 

3. Subjunctive, the mood of Sup^\>sition. — If he come. 

(h) Infinitive mood . .. .y . To come. 

109. Number and Person. — The number and pei’son of a 
Finite verb depend upon the nature oi its Subject 

f If tbe siibicet is Singular, the verb nmsi be Singular ; as, 

Viy h T ' Ihuii ^s falling. 

jn f subject IS Ifiural, the verb must be Plural ; as, 

t Kaindrops arc fall mg. 

/If the subject is in the First person, the verb must be^ 
i ill the First person ; as, I love. Wo uome. 

I If the subjeet is m thc^Second person, the verb must he 
Pcrsoiil in the Second person ; as, Thou lovest. You come. 

I If the siiliject is in the Third person, the verb must be in 
the Third person; as. He loves. The teacher has 
^ come. 

Hence arises the fjllowing rule (which is called a Concord or 
Agreement). — A- Finite verb must be in the ixamo^^nu'tnber and 
person as its Subject 

u 

110. Tense defined. — Tense is the foi’m assumed by a verb (by 
means of infIe\Jon or with the help of Auxiliaries) for indicating 
either (a) the time in which an event occurs, or (6) the degree 
of completeness ascribed to an event at the time of its occurreiu;c. 

As regards Uie question of time, the verb may tell you : — 

(1) Tliat an action is done in Present time ; as, “ho comesP 

(2) Tliat it was done in Past time; as, “he came” 

(3) Tliat it will be done in Future time ; as, “ lie vnll come.” 

111. To express tbe different degrees of completeness tlierc 
arc four different foj’ins to each teiLsd : — 

I. Indefinite ; which denotes Pijesent, Past, or Future time 
in its simplest form ; as, “ I see,” “ I saw,” “ I shall see.” 

II. Continuous ; whicli denotes that the event (in Present, 
Past, or Future time) is still continuing^ and is not yet com- 
pleted ; as, “ I am seeing,” “ I was seeing,” “ I shall be seeing.” 
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1 iVb^e.— This tense is sometimes called the Imperfect, because it 
denotes an event which is imperfect or not completed. 

III. Perfect ; which denotes that the event (in Present, Past, 
fOr Future time) is in a completed or perfect state ; as, “ I have 
ficch,” “ I had seen,” “ I sliall have seen.” 

IVf Perfect Continuous ; which combines tlr^ineamngs of 
the two preceding forms ; as, “ 1 liavc been seeing,” “ 1 had 
Ijeeii seeing,” “ I shall have been seeing.” 

Complete CoNJOGAtfioN of a Verb in the Finite Moods. 

In this scheme 1 stands for First ])eij;(jn (7, tve) ; 2 for Sec^ond 
pej.’&on (thou^you ) ; 9 for Tlurd pei'son {hcy shc^ they). Tlie 
jion-Finite par^ of if verb are shown in sections 10, 11, 12. 

From tlie following scliemc it will be seen that the only 
ti'iisea formed by inflexion are two in number, viz. the Present 
Indefinite and the Past Indefinite, Active voice, in tlie Jidica- 
tive and Subjunctive moods. 

All the other tcns(‘s in tliii Active voice, and alT the tenses 
in the Passive voice without any exception, are formed by means 
of Auxiliary verbs (§ 102), 


A. Active Voice op Do. 
I . — Indicative Mood^ 


Tense 

• 

1 

Hingular. 

• 2 

3 

Plural. 

1 2 3 

uIp finite • 

do 

doest or dost l ^ 

dors 

do 

)/Ltimnui, 

am doiii^ • 

art doing 

IS doing 

aic doing 

ijtr/ 

if CunI 

' liavo dono 

ImsL done 

has done 

have done 

! ])a\e been doing 

liabt been doing 

has been doing 

liave been doing 

(h finite 

Ld 

did.st 

(lid 

did 

htinimi'^ 

was doing 

list doing 

was doing 

were doing 

p ^rfect 

lind done 

liadst done 

liad done 

li.'id done 

hif. Cont. . 

jiad been (Unng 

liadst been doing 

liad bciMi doing 

had been doing 

definite . 
\ontinu<nLb . 

shall do 

wdt do 

Will do 

1 shall \ 1 

7,3 willf’® 

1 

shall be doing 

W’lltibe doing 

will bo doing 

• 

1 shall 1 be 

3 Avill / doing 

Perfect . . 

sliall liave done 

wilt have done 

will have d^no 

1 shall (have 

J, 3 will /done 

*cr/. Cont. 

shall have been 

ilaliave been 

will have been 

1 ^hall ( have 

2, 3 will 1 been 
^ doing 

ft 

doing 

doing 

• 

doing 


ht>u ‘rfo" is used as an Auxiliary (§ lOsf. the form is do&t. when it is uj^d as ^ Notional 
Jicipal verb (§ 86), or as a Pro-verb (§ 103), the lorm is duest. In all other Inspects the 
^ and the Principal forms are identical. 

-G.o. E 
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II . — Sulyunctive Mood. 


Tense. 


t Indefinite . 
s J Contiiiuou'* 
Perfect . . 
^ [PeTf, Cont 

J f Indefinite . 

1 Continuous , 
"S, I Perfect . . 
s {Per/. Cont. , 

f Indefinite^ . 


Continuous 
Perfect^ . 
Per/. Con^ 


Singular. 


do 

be tiding 
Ijave'doiie 
liave been doing 


were doing 

should do 
should bo doing 


do 

be doing 
have done 
have been doing 

(Same ns Indicative) 
welt doing 
(.s«i»p ns Ituluntive) 
(bam as Indicative) 

%’ouldst do 
wouldst be rioilig 


do 

be doing 
ha\e done 
have been doing 


Mere doing 

wc lid do ^ 
would be,^^oing 


should have done wouldst have done would have done 
1 should have been wouldst have been ’ would have been 


doing 


doing 


doing 


Plural 

1 2 :i 


do 

be doing 
have done 
havo been doi 


were doing 


1. should \ , 

2, 3 would j “ 

1. should (l)i 

2, 3 would / (li 

1. should ) li 

2, 3. would j ili 

1. should "^li, 

2, 3. would j hi 

I ii, 


II [. — ImpercCtive Mood. 


Present Singular 2. do (thou). 


Plural 2 do (ye or you). 


, B. Passive Voice op See. 

This, if we omit the Past Participle “ seen,” gives a complete conjugrii 
of the Finite moods of tlm verb “ to he.” 


I . — Indies hve Mood. 



Tense 

1 

Singular 

2 

3 



'Indefinite . 
Continuous 

am seen 

art seen 

IS seen 

are seen 

1 J 

am iMUng seen 

art' being scmui 

13 b'Miig seen 

are being see!' 


Perfect . 

havo been seen 

hast been seen 

has been seen 

have been sf- 

^ 1 

,Pcrf. Cont . 
Indefinite . 

was seen' 

(None) 

wast seen 

was seen 

were soen 

a 

Continuous 

was boLp^seen 
had win seen 

wast being seen 

was being seen 

were being see 


1 Perfect . 

liadst been seed 

liad been seen 

had been seeii 


[Perf. Cont . 
"Indefinite . 

shall be seen 

(It one) 

wilt be seen 

will be soen 

1 shall \be j 

£ 

s 

^ - 
,3 

Continuous 
Perfect . 

shall have been 

(None) 

wilt have been seen 

will have bcen^> 

2 ; 3. will / seel' 

1 . shall 


,Perf. Cont 

s(‘en 

f 

(None) 

seen 

•A3 w,ii|^;,i 
! 


1 This tense, though it has the Past forms should^ it >yuld, can bo used to denote a condition 
contingent futurity, and hence it is sometimes called ttiu Subjunctive futiue, answering t* ' 
Indica&ve future shidl, wiUj “should " be'Tig substituted for “ shall," and “ would " for “ 


I shall do this, if you will let me— /adic. Future. 

I I should do this, if you would let me—Subjunct. Future. 

3 On the other hand, the Perfect forms denote a conditional jiast, as is shown below in S ] '*• 
The Perfect forms cannot bo used m a future sense, but only m a past sense. 
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11 . — Subjunctive Mood. 



( 

Singular 


Plural. 

'ense. 





L_ 

i 

2 

3 

1 2 S 

ide finite •. 

be seen 

be seen 

bo seen # 

be seen 

)ntLnnous 


(Xone) 



>ifect 

have been seen 

have been seen 

liave been seen 

have been seen 

Cont . 


(None) 



definite . 

wore seen 

wort seen 

were aeon 

were seen 

ntiHumis 
rfett . . 

were being seen* 

boding seen 

•(Savu iLs Indicative) 

were being seen 

were being seen 

rf Cont 

1 


(None) 

• 


mUpute 

should be seen# 

wouldst be seen 

would be seen 

1 should \ bo 


t 



2, 3. would / seen 

mtiniioiis. 

erjfct 

should have been 

(None) 

wouldst Iiave been 

would have been 

1 shoulil 'll'*''® 
2,3 would 1*'®®" 


seen 

A seen 

seen 




• J seen 

^rf Cont. . 


(None) 


• 


# 


III. — Imperative Mood. 

Present Singular 2. bo (thou) seen? Plural 2 be (yc or you) seen. 

Skction 7.— Indicative Mood. * 

112. The Present Indefinite cfin bo iwed to denote 
(a) Wlirfl;t3 a^vays and necessarily (rue : — • 

The sun s/mies by day and tlie moon by night. 

(h) AVliat is lial)itual in hle*or cliaractcr : — 

He keqis lus promises. He /las good licalth. 

(c) Vliat is prese^nt, if tins i.s helped by the context 

I undo stond wliat you suy. Tlie door is open. 

(d) AVliat is future, if this is heljied by the context — 

When do you (*=\\jll you) start for Edin'Nirch ' 

(e) What is past, provided that the event la luiowu to lie 
past. (This IS called the Historic or Graphic Present.) 

Baber now /cw/s ( = tlicn led) his men through the Kliybcr Pass, 
and ^krs { = entered) |hc plains ot India. 

113. The Perfect tenses are used as follows : — 

(1) The Presejit Perfect connects a 2 >ast event* m some sense 
or other with present time : — 

The British Empire in India has%ucceeded to the Mogul, 

The series of events by wliicli "the British Empire siipersMed the 
Mogul took place more than a century ago. Tlic events are t?tere- 
lore long past. But the state of things arising out of these past 
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ovonts is still present. The British Empire still exists. Hence it is 
right to say “has succeeded.’* 

Some Intransitive verbs (Transitive ones never), and especially 
those Intransitive verbs that signity goiug, coining, becoming, 
changing, etc., may use the Auxiliary is instead of /las, and was 
instead of hftd : — 

(a) The flower ^s faded. (6) The flower has faded. 

In (a), liowever, the state of the flower (faded) is more ])rominent]y 
indicated ; in (b) the time of the lading. So the two sentences aic 
not (luite equivalent. ^ ^ ' 

(2) The Past Perfect (called also the Pluperfect) is never 
used, except when we wish to say that so^.ne actioTi was either 
(a) completed, or (h) sui)po3ed to be completed,, before another 
was commenced : — 


(a) lie hful been ill two days, when the jloctor was sent fof. (Fact.) 
(ft)^n I had seen him, I sliould have kno^\n him. {Supposition.) 

(3) The Future Perfect denotes the completion of some event 
(a) in futiirb time, (h) in ])ast timo • — 

(a) IIo will have reached liome before the rain sets in. 

(b) You ?rdl have heard this news ilready ; so I need not repeat it. 
It sceiiiH like a contradiction to make a Future tense have reference 

to Past tense. But the future here implies an inference regardini; 
something vvdiich is Vlicved to have pa.^sed rather than past timr 
itself. “ You vill have heard” means “I infer or bclmve that you 
have heard.” • > ‘ 


114. Do and Did. — The Pre/^ont and Ptist Indefinite in the 
Active voice can also be formed by the Auxiliary “do” (§ 103). 

Picsent Tense. 


Singular. 

Isi Person I do love 
2nd ,, Thou dost love 
Srd ,, He does love 

Past Tense. 
Singular. 

^st Person I did love 
2?id ,, Thou didst love 
3rd ,, He did love 


Plural. 

We do love 
Ye or you do love 
They do love 

Plural. 

We did love 
Ye or you did love 
Tlujy did love 


This form is used for three different purposes : — 

(а) For thfe sake of emphasis ; as, “ I do love,” “ I did love."' 

(б) For the sake of bringing in the word “ not ” ; as,* “ I do 
not love ” (which is better tdian saying “ I love not ”), “ I did not 
love (which is better than saying “ I loved not ”). 

(c) For the sake of asking a question ; as, “ Does he love ? ” 
Why did he love ? ” “ Did he not love ? ^ 
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116. Shall and Will. — Beginners are sometimes i3uzzled to 
know when to use “ shall ” and when to use “ willP 

It sliould be undeistood tliat there are three senses in whicli 
the future tense cau^be used . — 

(a) To express merehj future iime^ and nothing more. 

^h) To combine future time with an inij)hc(l coimnund. 

(c) To combine future time wdtli an implied tiUoition, 


(a) Merely future time. 

AVheii uotliing but^futuie tune is intended — viere/uturdjfy witli- 
out any idea ol commandior intention being mixed up with it-s/ud/ 
must be used for the Ftht person, and Kutl for the iiecoud and T/nrd 
persons, as Itlow : — ^ * 

Singular. Plural. 

\sf person I shall go AVe shall go 

2Ail ,, TJiou wilt go You will go 

'drd ,, lie go They?/?// go 

In these persons shall and will are strictly tenscfonmiKjy fliat is, 
Auxiliary verbs (sec §§ 102, 103). 

dm 

(fc) Implied Comfiiandy Promise, or Tin tut. 

Whenever w^e desiie to express, not merely future time, but some 
(vmniand, oi promise, or threca in addition, shall is put for will in 
the iSceond and Third persons ; ^ as— • 

You shall bo hang(‘d (by some one’s command) 

You shdll receive your ju’i/e to-moiAw (]uomiso). 

If dc^this, you shall hanged (threat). 

In these cxaftiples, the shall is not a tenscdoiming or Auxiliary 
veib, but a Prmcijw.1 or Notipna>one (sec §§ 102, 103). 


(c) Au Implied Intention. 

Wlftn the speaker wishes to exjire^s some intention of his owui, 
tlien Will IS put for sftull in the Fust person : 

I mil call on you to-day, and I shall then say good-liye. 

Here will denotes the intention of calling, wTiilc shall denotes 
merely futuic time. Tlicrei'oie will is a Principal vcib, and shall is 
an Auxiliary. 

Note . — In a cflmmaiid, ])romise, threat, or intention there is 
necessarily some sense ot futmity. Never thele.ss, the verb shall in 
all sucli contexts as {h) and will in such a context as (e) aie in tlio 
• 

I In Old Eng. sceal (shall) means “1 must,” owe,” “I am liable 
for’ ; and this sense is maiiitaincd, wherever this vefl) is used in the 
Second and Third persons. Will iii Old Eng. means to intend or desire ; 
and tins sense is maintained, whenever^ this verb is used in the First 
person. But these senses are not maintained, when shall is used in the 
First person, and will in the Second and Thinl. The verbs kave then 
become Auxiliary, that is, tlicy have discarded their original mean^igs in 
order to help other verbs to express future time (§ 88). 
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Present tense, not in the Future. They are simply Notional verbs 
(Transitive) in the Present tense, and the Infinitive following is their 
object. 

Section 8. — Imperative Mood. 

116. The Imperative mood is used only in the Present 
tense, Secondi^erson : the Subject is seldom expressed. « 

Singular. Plural. 

Speak. Speak. ♦ ' 

117. To express our will in coifnection with the First or 
Third person we either (a) use the Trai\ftitfive verb lety which is 
itself the Second person of the Imperative! mood of the verb “ to 
let,” or (6) we employ the Subjunctive mood : — • 

Singular. ^ Plurfil. 

(a) 1st Person Let me speak Let us speak 

3/rf ,, Let him speak Let them speak 

(fc) Every soldier kill his prisoner. — S ha^kspeake. 

Thitner our path lies ; wind we up the height. — Browning. 

The Thirc^ person of the Subjunctive occurs in the common plirasea 
suffice it=^* let it suffice” ; so be it = ^* so let it be.” 

Suffice it to say that all the prisoners were acquitted. 

Note. — In such a construction as Tet me speaks “ speak ” (Infin.) is 
the direct cfJjcct to ‘‘let,” and “me” the indiiect. 

118. The chief u^s of the Imperative mood are to express 

(a) commandy (b) precepty or (c) entreaty : — , ^ 

(a) Command : — 

Awake, arise, or he for dVer /alien, — Milton. 

(5) Precept or Invitation : — 

Oo to the ant, tbou sl\iggard ; consider her ways and wise. 

— Old Testament. < 

(c) Entreaty or Prayer : — 

Give us this day our daily bread. — Lord's Prayer. 

« 

119. When the verb is negative, that is, prohibitive, the 
Imperative is now formed by the Auxiliary “ doC^ See § 1 14 (6). 

Older Form. Present Form. 

Fear not. ^Do not fear. 

Taste not that Jfood. vo not taste that food. 

Note. — Sometimes, even when the verb is affirmative, the Impera- 
tive is formed by “do,” in order to give A’ore emphasis to an entreaty. 
This, however, occurs only in colloquial English : — 

Do help me to lift this box. 

' o • 

120. The Imperative mood is sometimes used to express a 

Supposition : — 
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Take care of the pence, and the pounds will take care of themselves 
( = If you take care of the pence, the pounds will, etc.). 

j 121. Sometimes an Imperative is used absolutely; i.e, in 
isolation from the rest of the sentence : — 

A large number of men, say a hundred, are working on the railroad. 
Section 9. — Subjunctive Mood. 

- 122. The Subjunctive mood expresses a purpose^ a vrishy a 
conditioriy or a doubty anyllfiiig rather than a fact 


“(1) A Purpose, 


In this ca^ the verb in the Siibjunctivt^mood is preceded by the 
conjunction that or l^st (lest = that not). The Auxiliary verbs 
and ^*'jjf,ight^ are used after ^^that,'* and should*' after 


‘ Tnay 
'lest," 


Preserd 

or 

Future 

Past 


Indicative, 
ri give you a prizef 


Subjunctive: Purpose, 
that you vmy work w^ell again. 

I shall keep your book, (itf ; * 

^ * t that you may not lose it. 

I gave you^a prize, . that you might work ^ell again. 

T /i^st you should lose it. 

P ^ ^ \tliat you might not lose it. 

Note , — In the Tudor Period, and somewhat beyond il, the Sub- 
junctive of purpose was commonly expressed in the rresent Indefinite 
tense, without the help of the Auxiliary ‘‘may” ; — 

Love not ^leep* lost thou come to poverty.— 7'est, 

Speak to ihy l^other, that hcm divide the inlferitance with me. 
— New 2*eh. 


• (2) A JVi^h or Order, 

To express a wish or order, there arc two forms of the Subjunctive 
that m^y be used : either (a) the simple form, without an Auxiliary ; 
or (h) the compound fiprm, with the AuSiliary ^'may" : — 

Thy kingdom come, thy will be done. 

May he live long and see not the grav<i ! 

I wish that he were as clever as his sister. 

Far be it frofti m’e to say anything false. 

My sentence is that the prisoner be hanged. 


(3) Condition and its Consequence, 

When the verb expresses a condition, it is generally preceded by 
the conjunction ''if," The verb denoting tjie consequence is ex- 
pressed by the Auxiliary "would" in the Second an^ Third persons, 


and by “ should " in the Firs# : — 
First Sentence : Condition, 

,If he should meet me, 
Future ) ^ place, • 

Past /If be me, . 

\lf I had been in his place, 


Second Sentence : Consequence, 

he would know me at once.. 

I should pay the money. • 

he would have known mo. 

I should have paid the money. 
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Sometimes the if is left out. In this case the should.^ or the had 
or the were must be placed before its subject 

ho would know me at once. 

I should pay the money. 

he would have known me. 

I should have paid the money. 

Sometimes the Conditional sentence is left out or understood, aiK 
only the Consequent sentence is expressed : — 

He would never agree to that (“if you ask^d him," understood). 

He would be very thankful to you for this kindness (“if you wen 
to do liim the kindness," understood). 

(4) A JJouhi or Supposition. 

A verb in the Subjunctive mood, preceded by some conjunction or 
conjunctive pronoun, implies some doubt or supposition - 

I will not let thee go, except thow' bless mo . — Old Test. 

• Hurder, though it have no tongue, will S[)cak. 

Whoever he ho sliall not go unpunished. 

The conjunction is not always expressed : — * 

“ Come weal, come woe, by Bruce’s side," 

Replied the chief, “will uonald bide."— SroTT. 

Note.—"i\\Q Subjunctive mood in some form or other is always used 
to express (1), (2), and (3). But to express (d) the Indicative is now 
often used instead of it. The Subjunctive, however, ought still to 
be used, whenovcivAve express something that we know or believe to 
be either doubtful or contrary to the fact : — 

If he were guilty (which I kno,/ hf is not), I should never get 
over it. 


ireseni 

or 

Future 

Past 


Should ho meet me, 
Were I in his place, 

f Had he met me, 

\Had^ been in his place, 


Section 10. — Infinitive Mood. 

123 The Infinitive may denote either Present or Pa.s1 
time : — 

Form. 

Presend^ff''^^' 

( Continuou 


Active. Passive. 

To send To be sent 

Continuous . To be sending {Wanting) 

j Perfect . . To have sent To have been sent 

\pcrf. Contin. To have been sending {Wanting) 

Future time can be expressed on^j Iry some phrase; as, “to 
» be about to send ” ; '‘to be going to send.” 


Past 


124. The Perfect form of Inflnisive. — After verl^s express- 
hr»g wish, intention, duty, etc., the Perfect form of the Infin. is 
u.se d, to show that the wish, etc., was not carried out : — 

Ho intended to have gone (but something stopped him). 

He would have gone (but he was not able). 

He ought to have gone (but ho neglected to do so). 
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It is a mistake, however, to use the Perfect Infinitive in any 
,her connection- Thus we cannot say — 

It was unwind of liim to have gone without saying good-bye. 

Here to have gone should be changed to “ to <70 ” 

His going ( = to goj without saying good-bye was vjikind. 
y^te . — After the verb “said," “known," “ beln^vcd," “suppose*!," 
frid siich-like, the Perfect Intinitivc is used to denote past time : — 

He is said to have goi^e = lt is said that he went. 

125. Infinitive without — The word “ to'' is u^uallv, 

)Ut not always, the sign* of the Infinitive mood. 

(a) Most d( tlie vgrbs not followed liiy “ to " occur in the 
)llowing examples • 

I hear thee speak (to .sj>cak) of a better land. 

I saw him take (to take) aim witli his bow. 

You need not send^to send) those books to me. 

I feel the cold air strike (to strike) against my face, 
lie dared not say (to say) tins m oiicn day. 

He made mq come (to come) and sit (to sit) t)esiu€ liim. 

I let him go (to go) back to his own house. 

They bade me tell (to toy) them the riglit road. 

We watched him go (to go) and come (to come). 

We beheld the fish rise (to rise). 

I have known him laugh (to laugli) for nothing. 

(fi) The left out after Auxiliary and Defective 

?rl)s, aa may #c%ii below : — • 

I sliall go ; I will ^0 ; I can go I may go ; I do go ; I must go. 
(But “I ought to go" is*ari exception.) 

(c) The “ to " is left out after thaii and hut : — 

He dv^l nothing but lau^li. 

He did nothing else than laugh. 

(d) The “ to" IS left out after certain idirases 

You had ketter not 'temain here, 

I had rather tale this than that. 

The Uses of the Infinitive Mood, 

126. There are two main^uses of the Infinitive mood : — 

I. The Noun-Infinitive (also called Simile). 

II. The Qualifying Infiijiiitive (also called Gerundial).^ 

^ 'riie name Gerund lal, though unfortiunitely it is now well establish c<l, 
misleading. It implies that the Qualifying Infinitive has some con- 
ation with what we now call the CTerund or Verbal noun. In {Joint of 
t, it has no connection wuth it w]iatever, either historidMly or syiitacti- 
ly. They are as distinct in origin as they are in use. The one does 
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127. 1. The Noun -Infinitive may be used 'in any way ii 
which Nouns are used ; i,e, {a) as the Subject to a veil), (6) as tin 
Object to a Transitive verb or to a Pioposition, (c) as the Coin 
plement to a verb, or {d) as a form of exclamation : — 

(а) Subject to a verb : — 

To err is human ; to forgive^ divine. 

(б) Object to a Transitive verb or to a Preposition 

A good man does not ffear to die. 

He was about ( = near) to diejJ^ = death). 

(c) Complement to a verb : — 

He appears to hi a wise man. {Tntrans.) 

We considered him to he tlie best in the class. {Factit.) 

(d) As a form of exclamation : — 

To think that he told so many lies ' 
n. The Qualifying Infinitive may b(‘ used in any way i 
which an adjective or adverb is used ; and sometimes it is usei 
absolutely*; — • 

(а) After a verb (liere its use is advcihial) : — 

He came to sec ( — for the pin pose of seeing) the sport. 

He wept to see ( = at seeing) that sliocking sight. 

(б) After a noun (licre its use is adjectival) : — 

He hopes to be rewarded in the world to coim. 

Give him a chair to sd on. .. v 

Note. — The Qnalilyiiig Infin., when used with a noun, can bo eithei 
attributive or predicative (§ 58) 

A house to let (Attiib.). This house is to let (Predic.). 

(c) After an adj’ective Hiere its use is adverbial) : — 

He is quick to hear and slow to speak, 

(d) Absolutely, for bringing in a Parenthesis : — 

I am, — to tell you the truth, — quite tired of this work. 

They were thunderstruck, — so to speaks — on hearing this news. 

Section 11. — Pauticiplks. 

128. The forms of the dilferent Particijjles are as follows : — 

V Transitive Verbs, 

Active Voice. Passive Voice, 

Present or Continuous Loving ’ i Being loved 

Past Indefinite . . ( Wanting) Loved 

Past Perfect . . Having loved Having been loved 

the work of an adjective or adverb, the other of a noun ; and so they hi 
nothing at all in coiiimon. The Gerund so-called in 4ng was never 
Infinitive, and it is a great mistake to call it so, 
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Intransitive Verbs, 

Present or Continuous . . Fading 

P§st Indefinite . . . Faded 

Past Perject . . . Having faded 

Note 1. — The form loving stands for botli Present and Continuous 
'ticiple^. These are not the same m meaning ^ 

(a) this he was much surprised. {Pres.) 

^ {h) He went away sorrowing, (Cont.) 

(a) the action is completed. » In {h) it is continuous. 

Note 2. — There is no F^tiiie Participle in ICnglish. Futurity can 
expressed by the Qualify fcg Inlinitive, as “tlie world to comcy" or 
a periphrasis, as “about {prep.) to fall” (Noun lofin.), “going to 
” {QnaL Injhi.), “geing to be beaten” {(^uaL Injin.). 

129. Double X!liaracter of Participles.— A Participle has 
D distinct functions, and can lu^ defined as tliat part of a verb 
icli may be used either for helping to furiii a tense, or (ft) 

'an adjective for cpialifying some noun or noun-e(|uivalcn^. 

I. As part of a tense. * 

130. Many of the tenses of Ihiglish verbs are formed with 
e help of the Past or Pr(\sent Participle. 

Thus all tlic tenses of the Pabsivc voice are formed out of the verb 
.0 be,” followed by the Past Participle ; as, “ I am loved,” “I was 
^cd,” “I shall be loved.” • 

Again, all tbtj ^cjatiiiiious tensps*in the Active \oice are formed 
t of the verb “to be,” iollowcd by the Present Participle; as, “I 
i loving, “I was li^'iiig,” “hsliaAl be loving ” 

Again, the Perfect tenses in the Active voice arc formed out of tho 
rb “ to have,” followed by the Past Participle ; as, “ I have loved,” 
had ftved,” “I shall have loved.” • 

II. As an Adjective.^ 

131. A Partici])le, wh^n jt is not part of a tense, belongs to 
i class of Dijscriptive adjective (§ 48). Like other adjectives, 
can (a) qualify* a noun, (ft) be qualified by an adverb, (c) 
ant of degrees of coiiqiarison, (d) be used as a noun : — 

^ To show how completely a Articiple can assiiiiMi the function of an 
ective, there are instances in which it forgoes its verb^haracter alto- 
her:— 

'onishing to any one. Duturhing to any one. Surpnising to any one. 
When the words it.dicised are used as verbs, they aie Transitive, and 
not allow the prep, to to come between them and their object. We 
Id not say, “This astonishes to me, or disturbs to jne, or surprises 
ne.” 
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{a) Being tired of work, the men went liome. 

{h) The man was picked up in un almost dying state. 

(c) This flower is more faded tlian that. 

[d) Let bijgoMS be bygones. (This kind of useCs lare.) 

132. Since a Particijjle is a verb as well as an adjective, 
can take an Object, ^^Licll may be of five diflerent kinds (§ 106) 

Having shot the tigers he returned home. (Direct Obj.) 

He is busy, teaching his sons Greek. (Indirect Obj,) 

Having been taught Greek, he was a good scliolar. (Retained Obj 
We saw liim fighting a hard battle'!' (Cognate Obj.) 

Having sat Jams If down, lie began tc» (Reflexive Obj.) 

133. Fast Indefiitlte. — The use of such ]>ai'tici|)le8 depcn( 
upon whetlier the verb is Transitive or Pritransitive : — 

(a) If the verb is Transitive, tlie Piist Indelinite Particip! 
13 never used in the Active voice, but only in tlui Passive : — 

Tills much-jums<jd^ man j)roved to be a rogue. 

Gold is a metal dug out of the earth. 

(b) If the verb is Intransitive, the Past Indefinite is not us(*< 
at all in most verbs. But whenever it is used (which depend 
entirely on custom), it must precede its noun, and not follow it 

The faded rose. A retired ofliccr. The returned soldier. The fall ? 
cl^J^ Tlic Tu^en sun A withered flower. A departed guest 

If the speaker or writer desires to place the Past Particijih 
of an Intransitive verb after its noun, lie must insert the Rela 
tive ju'onoun and change tin* participle into a 7hn']te verb ; as— 

TJic horse of Mr. A., gone to AMicrica, for sale. (Tliis is wron^ 
Tile sentence sliould be— “ The lioi&c of Mr. A., who has goi 
to America, is fur sale.") 

But tlie Past Participle of an Intransitive verb is sometimes pii 
after its noun in poetry * — 

A Daniel come to judginent.— S haksprauk, Mcr. Venice. 

Toll for the brave — tlie brave tluit :iie no more, 

All t^ank hencith the wave, f.ist b\ tluii native shon*. — Cowrun 
Even ill prose the Past J*articiple of an Intiaiisitive verb is some 
times, but very rarely, placed after its noun : — 

In times past — xn tunes wdiich liave passed. 

He is a man dcscetuled from a high family. 

i 

134. The Past Participle of viu'bs is sometimes used to ej* 
])ress i^oino 'permanent habit, state, xr character: — 

A w’ell-rcacZ man = a man who lias read much and read well. 

A wdl-hehaved nian = a iiVan whose Jiabitual behaviour is good. 

An piit-spokc7i maii '^a man w]i,o liabitually speaks out liis mind. 
A retired man = a man who dislikes appearing in ]mblic. 

A mistaken man = one who errs by habit or in some specific case. 
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'rom this use of the Past Parficiple has arisen a large class 
fijcctives, which are formed from nouns by adding to 
Ind of th(> noun : — 

a evil-Acar^-ed man. A taUnt-^di man. A land-od proprietor. 
A longd«^/-ed ape. A smooth-.9A’m-ncd cat. Ills saint-ad 
metlicr. A vad-colour-cd rose. A roiigh-/<'wc-d lyoutli. A 
hood-ed snake. A long-Av/-gcd s])idcr. A piirplc-fT6’5^ed 
helmet. A many-pay^’-d book. A ]ong-^.r?n-ed monkey. A 
thickly-wod-ed hill. AyloblG-77i^^^d-cd man, A warni-fc/c^od-cd 
animal. 

Section 1 2. — and Verbal Nouns. 

135. A Gerund h^s four forms — lw(f for the Active voice 
id two for the Passiiti. 

** Actiie. Pnssiu\ 

Present or Contimiovs Tioving Being lo\ed 

Perfect . . . paving loved Having been lovtjrl 

136. The forms of a Gerund, then, are the same as thc«^e of 

Participle, and botli are parts of a verb. Whal, t^B, is the 
ifference ? A Gerund is a kind of Noun ; but a Particijde is a 
ind of Adjective. So, in spite ^of the resemblance inform, they 
re quite distinct in nature'^ i 

The reason of the resemblance in fonn is a matter of history. In 
Id English the forms of the A’ejbal Adjective ^nd Verbal Noun were 
iiite distinct.. The suflix -imj originally belonged to the latter only. 
Participle •* . ■ JVrit-ende, tir -indCj or -avfJ. 

Verbal noun . . Writ-ung, or wrti-ing (both forms occur in 

* Anglo-J^axoii) 

In later English the suflix -mde took tlic form of -ing, vbile -ende 
id -a?wtdied out ; and -img became obsolete. Ilenco we liave now 
ily one form instead oj’ two for the two fiarts of s))eccli . — 

Participle . Writing. 

Verbal nonn . , . . . Wrihiuj. 

137. Gerund defined^ — A Gerund is that Jiart of a verb 
hich, if the verb is Intransitive, has the fimcUou of a noun 
ily, but if the verb is Transitive, retains the function ot a 
rb also, and can be followed by an object in the same \vay as 
it were a Finite verb • — i 

Yond oi sleeping . . . {Nonnfimction^oiily.) 

Fond of foxes . ^ [Noun- aiid verb-function covib%ned.) 

In point of function there is no dilleronce between a Gerund and 
Infinitive. Either may be correctly dfiined as that part of a verb 

^ In some books the Gerund is cfflled a Participial nouii^ Thfs name 
uild be avoided, since a Noun is one part of speech and a Participle is 
)ther. 
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Which names the action, without naming the doer. * Botli are Abstract 
nouns. The difference between them is not in function, but in form ; 
observe the suffix 4ng, They dilfer also in syntactical usage ; for a 
Gerund has case, and can bo preceded or followed hy any kind of 
preposition, and it can bo jireceded by the Def. art. the; the same 
nauuot be said of Infinitives. ( 

flubsequsntly the other forms of Gerund (sometimes caHcd Com- ' 
pound), being loicd, hamng loved, havituj been loved, were formed in 
modern English, on the analogy of corresponding participles. , 

^ 138"; Gerund as Noun. — Smeft a Gerund is a kind of nouuy 
it may be the subject to some verb, cjr l^bject to some verb, or 
complement to some verb, or object to bonie preposition ; as — 

Subject to a verb. — ^Icejnng is necessarytto life. ‘ 

Object to a verb. — He enjoyed sleeping iiitthe open air. 

Complement to a verb . — His almost constant Iftbit ^^as sleeping. 

Objext to a preposition. — He was fond of sleeping. 

In the following sentences say wheffier the words noted 
are Gerunds or Partic'iplcfi : — 

The riifc? ^vlll grow ^vell in the coming rains. We heard of 
coming back to-day. Did you hear of his hamng icon a ])rizo ? 
hoy having uvn a pn/e ^^ab miudi praised. She was fond of being 
admired. Being adnuted by all .fne was much pleased. The cow 
having hdkm killed by a tiger yesterday could not be lound. The boy 
was ashamed oi' having been beaten in class by his sister. I am tired 
of doing this woik. J^hing this w ork ewery day yoi} will soon improve. 
Spelling is more difficult tlian writing. Ho wa.« in thtv habit of boast- 
ing of his cleverness. A boastusj man is imicL (^sjifsjd. 

Note. — In such phrases as “a Jiuiiting whip,” “a drinking foun- 
tain,” the w'ords hunting and drinlinf an*. Gerifiids, not participles : 
“a whip for hunting,” “a luuiilain lor dunking ” The Gerund or 
Verbal noun is here used as a substitute loi an adjeetive ; sje § 180. 

139. Gerund as a Verb — Since the Gerund of a Transitive 
verb retains its vcib-character (j; 137), the object by wdiich it is 
followed may be of any of the five kinds shown in § lOG, Note. 

Direct (with Trans.). — He is clever al teaching Euclid. 

Indirect (wuth Tiaiis.). — He is clcvei at teacliing his sons Eifclid. 
Retained (wdth J’assive). — He is pleased at biung taught Euclid. 
Cognate (with Intrans ). — He is proud of Jia\iiig louglita good fight. 
Reflexive (with Intrans.). — He is in t^ic habit ot oversleeping himself. 

140. Geijind with Possessive. — A noun, wdieu it is placed 
before a Gerund, should be in tlce Possessive, case, provided it 
can be used in that case : — 

He w'as displeased at the barber s not coming. 

A^oid such constructions as'thc following : — 

He was displeased at the hatber not coming. 

Would you mind me asking you a question ? 
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Note. — Sometimes the letter “a" (an abbreviation of ‘*on*’) is 
placed before a Gerund in a prepositional sense : — 

This set him « ( = on) thinling, 

141. Gerundive use of Participles.— Such participles are 
not Gerunds, but participles used lu a Gerundive sense : — 

I depend on the wall bcnig built immediately. 

How are we to purse “ bcin^ built*' in snob a ronneelion ? Wo 
must paiso it as a partici|)le ; but it is not used as such in the oidinary 
way*; for it does more tliari cpialify tlio noun “wall.” The sentence 
does not mean depend on tht wall tliat was bedn^ built,” or ** the 
wall when it was being budt ” ; but ‘‘ I depend on tlie wall -being ‘built 
immediately,” that is, ‘^ol? tlie immediate binlduig of the wall.” 
There is theieforo a OeniTni or Veihd nmin impliefl in tlic participle 
“being built, "•t'lnd hente it maybe said t?iat such participles are 
used Gerimdivcly. (Di% Abbott calls tins the “Noiiii-use of the 
Participle.” Hut ho also uses the jdiiase “Gerundive use of Tarti- 
ciples.’* — Howto Parse, § 405, ]> 235. j 

142. A Verbal noun t§ the same thing at bottom as a Gerund, 

but a distinction hasj)een drawn between them.^ « 

A Verbal noun is preceded by the Definite a^icle and 
followed by the preposition whereas a Gerund has no 

article preceding it and no preposition following it. The 
former construction is the original one. Tlie latter is modern, 
and arose simply out of the omission of the preposition “ of.” ^ 

(a) I am engaged in the carc'ful reading of a l^ook {Verbal noun,) 

(J) I am engaged m carolully reading a book . [Gerund,) 

In (a) a single j)art*of .speech, — a noun and nothing 

more. In [b) reading ” is a doublf part of speech, — a noun and verb 
combined. Observe,* too, that* a Verbal noun is qualified by an 
Adjective, a gerund by an Adverb. 

Note U— Sometimes the is left out, even when there is a 

Definite article going before * 


^ It has been said that “a woid ending m -ing may he a participle, or 
an adjective, or a noun, or a verb in the Infinitive inood,'^ For the last 
see Professor Earle's Simple "bramnar of English, p 241, where he calls 
it a “ Flexional Infinitive,” derived from the old Infinitive ending in 
-en; as “build-ew,” “ build-i7?i/.” I cannot find any evidence for thi.s 
theory, which he lias borrowed, as he says, from Carlyle • The inflexion 
•en was dead by about 1500 a.d., and ifc ditMl without leaving anything 
behind it. The nonn-suflix -in^ is as old fis Ang^p■Saxon. What w'e 
now call the Gerund has not sprung out of any Infinitivi^ but is simply 
,the Verbal noun itself with the “y/” omitted. See my English Graminar 
Past and Present 523, or Historical English and Derivation, § 148. 
That a word ending in -ing may be a participle or an adjective has been 
shown already ; see § 131 and footnote. It never is and it never uas 

an Infinitive of any kind whatever. * * v j / rk 

^ Compare the omission of “o/’*' in such phrases as '“on board (of) 
ship, ' “inside or outside (of) the door,” “a thousand (of) men.’ 
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Tho ghnng to the courts the power to review hard and unconscion- 
able bargains will control the rest. — Review of Reviews^ August 
1898, p. 165. 

Here there is no'^^o/” after the word “giving.". In such a con- 
struction we cannot distinguish between a Verbal noun and a Gerund. 

Note 2. — The Abstract noun, which we call a Verbal noun or 
Gerund, cj^^ be used in a Concrete sense : — 

I am i)lcased witli my surroundings. 

He went away wuth all his belongings, 

SEcnoN 13 — The Stuono and Weak. Conjugations. 

II 

143. Strong and Weak . — Yitvlys are distinguished accord- 
ing to function into Transitive, Intra^nsitive, and Auxiliary 
(§ 85). According to form or ConjugatioT\ they are distinguished 
into Strong and Weak. (All our borrowed Vferbs are Weak.) 

Note, — TJie names “Irregular" and “Regular" for Strong and 
Week aie misleading ; for in point of fart tlie Strong conjugation is, 
111 ityS ow’ii way, not less regular than tho Weak, besides being the 
older ol the two. The name Irregular is reserved in this book for 
certain ve'bs mentioned below in § 147. 

Tests of a JVealc verb : — 

(a) All verbs, whose Past teflse ends in a -d or -f, which is 
not in the Present tense, are. Weak : — ^ 

’ Live, livo-d. Fan, faiiii-rd. Think, though-^ Sell,"* sol-d. 

If) All verb?^ wdiose Past tense is formed , by .shortening (not 
changing) the vowxd of the Present tense, ai-e »Veak : — 

Bleed, bled. Shoot, sliot. Lead. led. Light, lit or light-cd. 

((') All verbs, w hose Past tense is the same as the Present, arc 
Weak 

Cut, cut. Hurt, hurt Put, put. Rid, rid. Spread, spread. 

Tests of a Strong verb : — 

(а) All verlte, which form the Past tense by changing (not 
merely shortening) llie inside vowel, and do not add on a final 
-d or -ty are Strong : — 

Fight, fought (but “buy, bougli-^ " is Weak, because, after chang- 
ing the inside vow^el, it adds a final -t). Hold, held. Stand, 
stood. 

(б) All veibs, w'hich form the P^t participle in -en or -w, are 
either wholly or paitly Strong: — 

Wholly, — D aw', drew, draw-7i. 

Shako, shook, shake-7i, 

" Partly. — Saw, saw-cd, saw-n. 

Cleave, olef-^, clov-«n. 
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144. lasts of Strong Verbs—Tho list of Mixed verbs 
given under Group HI. exeinpliOea the tendency of Strong 
verbs to become Weak. ^ 


Group /. (50 verbs), — Viiial 

Past Past 

l^eusr. Part. 

arose arisen 

bore linrn 


Preseift 
Tense, 
Aiisc 
lieiir (pro- 
duce) 
l>ear 


•n or -en retained ui Past Participle. 


bore 


Beget 

be jot 
begat 

Bid 

bade, 

Bind 

bound 

Bite 

bit 

Blow 

blew 

Break 

broke 

Chide 

chid 

Choose 

chose 

Draw 

drew 

Drink 

drank 

Ik 

Drive 

drove, ■ 
\lvave . 

Eat 

ate *• 

Pall 

fell 

Fly 

Jlew 

Forbear 

forbore 

Forget • 

forgot 

Forsake 

forsook 

Freeze 

froze 

Get 

got 

Give 

gave 

Go, Avend 

went 

Grow 

grew 


btA'ii^ 

Ixjgotten 
^^egot 
I bidden, bid 
*boiirideii, 
bound 
bitte.^, bit 
blown 
broken 
cliidden, 
chid 

chosen ^ 
<lrawn 
Mrunken, 
drunk 
driven 

Oil Leu 

tdlloii 

tiown 

(ui borne 

t'orgotten 

fwisaken 

frozen 

^gotten, got 
given 
gone* 
grown 


Present 

Tensr. 

Hide 

Know 

Lie 

Kulo 

Rise 

See 

Sliake 

Shrink 

Sink 

Slay 

Slide 

Smite 

Speak 

Steal 

Stride 

Strike 

'Jltiive 

Swear 

Take 

d\*ar 

'FJiiow 

Tread 

Wear 

Weave 

Write 


Past 

Tense. 

hid 

knew 

lay 

lode 

lose 

saw 

si look 

slirank 

sank 

slew 

slid 

smote 

spoke 

stole 

strode 

Mruck 

• 

strove 

s woi e 

took 

toie 

thiew 

trod 

Avoie „ 

wove 

i\Totc 


• Past 
Part, 
^liiddoii, 
hid 
known 
lain 

ridden 
lisen 
seen 
shaken 
^shrunken, 
shrunk 
*sunk^n, 
sunk , 
^ain 

midden, slid 
sinitteii, 
smit 
sjjokcu 
sioleii 
stridden 
^stricken, 
struck 
striven 
swoin 
taken 
torn 
thrown 
tiodden, 
tro< I 
worn 
woven 
WTitten 


V participles marked * arc now chiefly used as 

verbal adjectives only, and not as parts of some tense ; — 


Verbal Adjective. 
Our hounden duty. 

A drunken man. 

A sunken ship. 

A stricken deer. 

The shrunken stream. 
IW-gotten wealth. 

A hidden meaning. 
B.O.C. 


* Part of sovi(\ Tense, 

Ho w'as hound by his promise. 

had drunk much wine. 

The ship had sunk under the w'ater. 
The deer vas struck with an arrow. 
The , stream has shrunk in its bed. 
He got his wealth by iH^ means. * 
The meaning is hid or hidden. 

F 
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Group IL (32 verbs ), — Final -?i or -en lost in Past I'articiple. 


Present 

Past 

Past 

Present 

Vast 

Past 

Tense, 

Tense, 

Part, 

Tense. 

Tense^ 

Part. 

Abide 

abode 

abode 

Sing 

sang 

sung 

Awake 

awoke 

aw'oke 

Sil 

sat 

sat 

Become 

became 

become 

Sling 

slung 

slung 

Begin 

^tcgaii 

begun 

Slink 

slunk 

slunk 

Behold 

beheld, 

beheld, 

beholden^ 

Spin 

Spring 

spun 

.sprang 

spun 

sprung 

Cling 

clung 

clung 

Stand 

stood 

stood 

Come 

came 

come 

Stick 

stuck 

stuck 

Dig 

dug 


Stiirg 

stung 

Stllllg 

Fight 

fought 

fought 

Stink' 

stank 

stunk 

Find 

found 

foiOid 

Stung (- 

s truing 

strung 

Fling 

ilung 

Hung 

Swim 

sw am 

swum 

Grind 

gioLind 

ground 

Swing 

swung 

swuing 

Hold 

held 

held 

Win 

won 

w oil 

Ring 

lang 

ning 

Wind 

wound 

wound 

Run * 
Shm(f' 

ran 

shone 

run j 

shone 

Wr/ng 

W'l ling 

wrung 


Groups II. — Mixrd or HtroncpWcah Veths (28 in number). 


Present Tense. 
]3c;it 

Clear (split) 
Climb 
Crow 
Do 

Grave 

IIang2 

IIcw 

Lade 

Melt 

^low 

Prove 

Rive 

Rot 

Saw 

Seethe 

Sew 

Shape 

Shave 

Shear 

Show 

Sow 


Past Tense. 
heat 

clave, cleft 
clornl), climbed 
crew, crowed 
did 

graved 

hung, hanged 

heved 

laded 

melted 

mo7Aed 

proved 

lived 

lotted 

sawed 

seethed 

sev ed 

shaped 

shaved 

sheared 

showed 

sow ed 


Past Participle, 
beaten 

*i*lovcii, cleft 
clmibed 

crowed, crown (rare) 
done ‘ ^ 

*gr''"SP> oraved 
hung, lianged 
*he?kii, hew^ed 
laden 

*nioltcn, melted 
mowm 

H)rovcn, proved 
1 iven 

*iotteii, rotted 
saw n 

*soddcii, seethed 
*scwn, sew'cd 
i. shape n, shaped 
shaven 

* shorn, sheared 

show n 

sown 


^ “Beholden*’ means “indebted.” 

2 Tlie Intransitive verb is »conjiigated in the Strong form only. The 
Transitive verb is conjugated m both forms. Handed means “killed by 
hanging ” ; as, “ The man was JmngedP Hung is used in a general sense ; 
as, “He hung up his coat.'* 
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Present Tense. 
Stdve 
Strew 
Swell 
Thrive 
Wash 
Waithe 


Past Tense. 
stove, staved 
strewed 
swelled 

throve, thrived 

waslicd 

writhed 


Past Participle. 
stove, staved 
strewn or strown 
swollen 

thriven, thrived 
*washen, washed 
Iwiithen, v^iiihed 

Note 1.— The pnrtiei[)lcs marked * are now chielly used as Verbal 
at]jectives, and not as parts ot some tense : — 

Verba IJdjechvc. • Fait of some Tense - 

A graven imaye. Tlic image was letters. 

A molten image. The image was mellrd iMth lieat. 

A roWen plank. The i)]ank was rotted by watei . 

I'lio flesh \viiis%ert/ied in hot water. 

I have sevH'd or sewn it. 

I have washed my liands. 

The lamb was sheared to-dav. 

rm. 1 J 


TJie #lesh. 

A well-Sf??^;?t cloth. 
\5ii-iuashen haials. 
A shorn lainl). 

A hewn locr. 


The log IS hewed or hea 


"U. 


poetry^ participles maiked f are now .seldom seen e.-cj’cpt in 


145. Lists of Wo9/k Verbs. — The mode of adding the 
suftix of tlie Past tense la not uniform ; and the two rules given 
below should be observed ; — 

(1) II tlie verb ends in then d only is added ; as — 

, LWy lived (not liiccd). ^ 

% ^ Clothey clothed (not clotheed). 

To this rul6 tlgiit is no exception. * 

' (2) The final •tonsonant^is floublcd before edy j)rovided (tt) 

that the final consonant is suK/ley (b) tliat it is accented or mono- 
syllabic^ (c) that it is prec(*(led by a srnyle vowel , as — 

Pan^ fanned faneAl) • dropy dtopped (not droped), 

Compcly coinpctled ; controly controlled. 

But in a verb like Icnythcny ^^ho^o tlie accent is'not on the last 
syllabic, the Past tense i^lcaythened ; in a verb like hoily where the 
vowel IS not single, the Past sense is boilcAi , and in a verb like foldy 
where the last consonant is not single, tJie Past tense is Joldcd. 

To this rule there aio very few exceptions One excejitiou occurs 
ill tlic final Z. The final Z is doubled, even when it is not accented ; 
as, travel, travcZZfY/ (not ix^y^led). But the final Z is not doubled, 
if it has two vowels going before it, as, tr%vaUy t) availed (not 
iravailled). • 


Group L — Shortening of Inside Vowel: Past tense in t. 


Present 

Past 

Past 

Present 

Past 

Past 

Tense. 

Tense. 

Part. • 

Tense. 

Tense. 

• Part. 

Creep 

crept 

crept 

Sweep 

awej)t 

swept 

Sleep 

slept 

slept 

Keep 

kept 

kept 
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I^aerU Past Past Present Past Past 

Tense. Tense. Part. Tense. Tense. .Part. 

Weei) wopt wept Smell smelt smelt 

Deal (del) dealt dealt Loan (len) leant or llant or 

Dream dreamt or dreamt or leaned leaned 

(drem) .*i.dreamed dreamed Mean{men) meant mernt 

Dwell dwelt Spill spilt spilt 

Knlol V spoilt or spoilt or 

vneel knelt knelt spoiled spoiled 

Exceptional Tn fts.— Make, made, made. Have, liad, liad. Ileai, 
heard, heard. Leaie, left, left. ('Ic.ive, cleft, cleft. Lose, 
lost, lost. Shoe, shod, shod. Flee, lied, lied. Say, said, said. 
Lay, laid, laid. F.y, jwid, jiaid. 


Pl'CSCilt 

Tense. 

Beseech 

Bnpg' 

Buy 

Catch 

Seek 

Sell 

Teach 

Tell 

Think 


Crroup IT — of Itw(h Vowel. 


besou^Hit l»esougiit 


brought 

bought 

caught 

sought 

sold 

taught 

'told 

thought 


iumiglil 

bought 

<!aught 

sought 

sold 

taught 

told 

thouglit 


Vreseut 
'Tcme. 

AVork 

Owe 

IMre durst ordared dared 

Can could (Wantincf) 

Shall should {Wantiny) 

Will would llVantiny) 

May might ( JVantiny) 

Clothe clad, clothed clad, clothed 

rrbs emh'ny in d oi t. 


PffsV 
Tense. 
wu-ought, 
workerl 
ought, owed 


Past 

Part. 

wrought, 

workc(l 

owed 


Grnup TIT . — Verbs ending in d ot t. 

Verbs endiiio in ,} t m the ]’iv.seiit have (lisc-ai-ded 

the Butlix of the Past tense, lo avoid the rejieiiliuii of d or t. 

(a) Sonic verbs in this groiiji have the Ihree forms (Present 
tense, Past tense, and Past Participle) all exactly alike •- - 


Present 

Tense. 

Burst 

Cast 

Cost 

Cut 

Hit 

Hurt 

Let 

Put 

Kid 

Set 

Shed 

Shred 

Shut 


J*nst 

I'cnsc, 

burst 

cast 

cost 

cut 

lilt 

hurt 

let 

put 

rid 

set 

shed 

shred 

shut 


P(Sf 

Pint. 

buist 

cast 

CX)St 

cut 

hit 

hurt 

let 

])Ut 

rid 

set 

shed 

shred 

shut 


I Present 
Tense. 

Slit 
1 Spit 

i 

Split 
Spread 
Sweat 
Thrust 
' Bet 
I Qui \ 


‘ Past 
Tense. 
slit 

sjut or 
S]>a t 

split 

spread 

sweat 

thrust 

hot 

(jiiit or 
quitted 
knit or 
knitted 


Past 

Part. 

slit 

spit 

split 

spread 

sweat 

thrust 

bet 

(]uit or 
quitted 
knit or 
knitted 


AVr. -“Sjiit” is a Weak verb, although it has a form spa< for 
the Past tense. In Anglo-Saxon the Present had two forms also. 
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(h) Other verbs in this group end in d in the Present tense, 
but form the Past tense and Past Participle by changing d into t. 
(There are a1> least nine sikjIi verbs in Englisli.) 


Present 

Past 

Past 

Present 

Past 

Past 

Tpnse. 

Tense. 

Part. 

Tense. 

Tense. 

Pari, 

Build • 

bent 

bent 

Ueiid 

rent 

^ent 

Build 

built 

Imilt 

Send 

sent 

sent 

GUd 

gilt, gilde.d 

gilt 

Spend 

s])eiit 

s])cnt 

Gild 

girt, girded 

gut • 

Wend 

went 

( Wantiny) 

Lend 

lent 

lent 




Exceptions — ciid-ed,*mtiul-e<b 

blend -cd oi 

lilent, dclend-ed. 

(c) Other ^erbs of this group have tV three forms all alike, 

excej)t tliat tli(‘y shouen the vowel in the 

Past foi 

ms . — 

Present 

Past % 

Past 

Present 

Past 

Past 

Tense. 

Tuise. 

Part, 

Tense 

Tense 

Patf. 

lileed 

bled 

bled 

Lead 

led 

led 

Breed 

lired 

l)re<P 

Read 

read 

read • 

Feed 

fed 

fi‘d 

Light 

lit, ligliD 

m 1 lit, HgUted 

Speed 

si»ed 

S])ed 

Shoot 

shot 


Meet 

met 

lIK't 





Section 14. — Defective, Irwoueak, and iMPEUsoNAii Verrh. 

146. Defective Verbs. — Tt lias l)eeu shown lliat^vcil>s can 
be classified (1) according to function into Notional (Trans, or 
Intrans.) an^ Auxiliary, see § 85 ; and (2) accoiding to Conjuga- 
tion or forinnnt^) t^trong and Wfjak, see § 143. 

“ Defective ” doe.s not constitute a separate class. Tins woid 
merely means that a verb, \Vhether Weak oi’ Strong, is not con- 
jugated in all its pailf>. 

The* verbs shall^ irill^ defective, be<‘ause ih(*y have 

no other forms beside^s 1 hat of the Past tense, vi/ shouhlj nould, 
iiiiyht, could. • 

The verl)s quoth^ omfht aie <lefective*, because these are 

the only forms of tense in which they are now seen ; and quoth 
IS further defective, because it is never used iii the Second pei*son. 

The vei*b wit is defective, because it is seen chiefly in the 
Infinitive mood, *Uo wit^^ (i^sed only in legal documents.) (The 
Present wot and Past \oist are almost obsolete.)* The verb worth is 
defective, because it is seeu^inly in the Subjunctive mood, as in 
the phrase “Woe worth (=^be to) the day.^' The verbs wont, 
hightj yclept are detective, because these are now st^eii only as 
participles. , • 

Anomalous is the name given to those ^ verbs that are 
pieced together from parts of two or more Defective verbs ; as, 
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am, waSy been ; gOy went, gone. Tlie verb “ to be is a patch- 
work of three distinct roots, es (cf. Latin eSy est)y b^o (cf. Latin 
Ji-o)y and wes, r> 

147. Inegulax Verbs. — The verbs shall, will, may, can, wot, 
quoth are ii;rcgular, because in the Third person Singular they do 
not take a final s. 

For the same reason dare and need are irregular, whenever 
they arc followed by an Infinitive ^dthout “to”; as, “He dare 
not go,” “ He need not go.” 

The Past tense could is irregular, feccause it has taken an 
intrusive /, in iiiiitatior of should, would. Did is an irregular 
Past tense of do, made of malce, and have ot had. Made has lost 
the medial k, and luid the medial v, ' 

148. Impersonal Verbs. — These take “ it ” for their Subject, 
and a'l’c followed by some Personal pronOun in the Objective case, 
wLi:h in Personal verbs would be the Subject in the Nom. case : — 

It sh?Lmes vie to liear this = I am ashamed to hoar this. 

It repents vie of my folly = I repent of my folly. 

It behoves vie to do this = I ought to do this. 

There j^ire three instances in whicli the it is omitted, and the 
pronoun is placed before the verb instead of after it : — 

Methinks — it seems to me. 

Mrse,ems = \t seems 1o me. 

Melists — it seems to nio, or it please^> me. 

Note. — In Modern English thcrejs no dilferencp of spelling between 
thinks Impersonal and think Transitive. But in Old Eng. tlie former 
was thync-an (to seem) and the latter thenc-an (to think). 

CHAPTER VII.— ADVERBS. 

Section 1. — The Functions of Adveres. 

149. It has been shown already (§ 10) tliat an Adverb can 
qualify Prepositions and Conjunctions, as w^ell as verbs, adjectives, 
and other adverbs. 

(а) Prepositions : — 

The bird flew exactly over the sleeper’s liead. 

He paid tlie money quite up to date. 

His abilities are decidedly above the average. 

He was sitting almost outside ^he door. 

He arrived long before the time. 

He held his hand partly on and partly off the table. 

(б) Oonjunctions 

A man is truly happy only when he is in sound health. 

I dislike this weather simply because the air is too hot. 
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I wiah to know precisely how it happened. 

They locked the door shortly before the thieves came. 

The watcb was found long after the thieves had been caught. 

He has been ill ever since he left us. 

Note.—U for an adverb proper we substitute an adverbial phrase, 
we find J;hat sucli a phrase can qualify a ijreposition or a^onjunction 
in the same way as an adverb proper does : — 

^Preposition. — lie arrived a few hours after midnight. 
‘Conjunction.— He recovere<| ten days after lie had been taken ill. 

150. An Adverb cju also qualify an entire sentence. In this 
case it must stand first 

Unfortunately the thief was not •aught. 

Evidently yjn were much distressed at the news. 

We could rewiite these sentences in tlic fallowing form 
It IS unfortunate that the thief was not cauglit. 

It was evident tl^t you were much distressed. 

151. Adverbs do not qualify Nouns or Pronouns. Tliisiij^ie 

work of adjectives. ^ 

The aj)parent exceptions to the above rule can all be explained 

(a) I am sincerely yours, ^Tliat book is certainly nune. 

Hero tlie words yours” and “mine” are the Bossessi^o forms of 
“you ” and “ I,” and are therefore equivalent to adjectives, 

(b) A by-path ; a fore-taste ; an ^ut- house. 

Here the adverts do not qualify the several nojins, but are co?n- 
pounded withAejp^so that each ccanpound makes a single word. 

(c) In the following examples tj^c adverb that precedes the noun 
does not qualify the noun, birt some jiarticiple or adjective under- 
stood : — 

• The then king = the king then reigning, 
llie late kiijg=:the king latel5^ rngnmg. 

The above account = the account given above. 

A far country = a country far distant. ^ 

An up mail = an up-going mail. 

id) In the following exaiTiplc^tlie adverb “ almost ” or “ quite ” does 
not qualify the noun “drunkard,” but the \erb “is” 
lie is almost or quite a drunkard. 

To say, “ He is an almost or a quite drunkard,” would be incorrect. 
Note. — A slovenly i)ractice ^ springing up, however, by which the 
adverb “quite ” is made to qualily nouns : — • 

Quife a panic ( = a^crioii3 panic) was cause*d. 

They had quite a 'i%4.n ( = a long run) of ill luck. 

t 

Section 2. — The Kinds of Adverbs, 

^ • • 

152. Adverbs are subdivided into three disthict classes : — 

I. Simple. II. Interrogative. HI. Conjunctive, 
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153. Simple Adverbs. — These can 1)e dietinguished from 
one another according to their meaning : — 

(1) Time. — He did this before, and you have done it since. 

The chief adverbs of this class arc : — Now, then, before, since, ago, 
already, soon, ‘presently, immediaJtely, instantly, early, late, etc. 

Cb * 

(2) Place. — We must rest here^ and not there. 

The chief adverbs of this class are : — HcrCy there; hence, thence; 
hither, thither; in, out; mthin, loithout ; above, belong; far, nc,ar. 

Note. — Sometimes therein merely introductory, and has no meaning' 
of place : — 

There is some one knocking at the door. 

(3) Number. — Ho did tins once, but Jic mil not do it again, 

Tlie chief adverlis of tins class are : — Ontt', twice, thrice, again, 
seldom., never, sometimes, always, often, firstly, secotidly, thirdly, etc. 

(4) Description (§ 46, 2). — He did his work slowly, but surely. 

This class is very numerous. Most of chem arc formed by adding 

•ly to some adjective. Bui some do not end in dy ; cf. thus, so, well, 
ill, amiss, 'isleej). 

(5) Quantity, Extent or Degree.— He is almost, but not quite, the 

cleverest l)oy in the class. TIo was too tired to go on. 

To thif^jclass o( advorl) belong .—rrry, ninch, the, ton, quite, almost, 
little, a little, rather, somewhat, half, juirthj, wholly, so, etc. 

Note, — The adverb^ “the” is quite distinct lioni the Definite 
article. It is an Adverb of Degree, derived Irom the Instrumental 
ease {(hi) of the Demonstrative, ''.nd is never m ‘d c.icept before an 
.adjective or adverb in tlie Comjmrofive degree': ^^the, more, the 
merrier.’* ‘ 

(6) Affir ming or Denying. — He did not come after all. 

]7s, no, not, jirrhays, probably^ certainly, not at all, et'J. 

Note. — IVs and no are jiio-scntcnoe or subs"titutc adverbs : — 

(1) Did lie come Yes (--He did come). Affirm. 

(2) Did' lie come No ( = He dnl not come). Xegnt. 

In (1) yes is sulistitnto for an aHirniativc hcnteiice, and in (2) 
no is substitute I'or a negative seiitenci*. As ])ro-nouns sai^c the 
repetition of a noun, so the.se adverbs save the repetition of ca 
simteiH'c. 

Note 1.— Ill some books a 7th class i.V .added, viz. adverbs of Cause or 
Consequence -Therefore, then, consequently, because, for. It appears, 
liowevcr, that these words do not cxij^^tly modify any word or words 
in a sentence, but are rather coiijunction.s combining the sense of one 
sentence witli that of anotlnr by nay of inference. Tlicy have there- 
fore be/m included amongst Conj unctions in tliis book. 

Note 2.— PhrOBe-adverbs. — Adverbs can be exprcs*;d by phrases 
(§ 19) as well as single words ; — now and then, to and fro, at present, 
by all means, up and down, how loyg? hov^ far? now-a-days, etc, 
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154. Interrogative Adverbs. — Used for a&kirg queBtione:— 

{a) Time.— did he come? How long will he remain here ? 

(J) Place. — Where did he stop ? Whence has he come ^ Jjniither 
• is he going? 

(c) Number. — How often did the dog bark ^ 

(d) Description (manner, quality, or state).— did he do this * 

How (ill what state of licaltli) is he to-day ^ * 

(e) Quantity or Degree. — How far (to what extent) was that 

• report true ^ 

(/) Cause or Reason — fF/n/flid he do this ? Wherefore did he go ? 

155. The arlverbs and ^^whaV^ are sometimes used in 

an exclamatory sense : — 

• Ho w Kind of you to do ilial ^ 

JHail a foolish fellow you arc ’ 

156. Conjunctive Adverbs. — These arii the same in form as 
Interrogative advei’bs ; higi instead of asking questions, they join 
sentences, being partly adveihs and paitly conjunctions (g 

(a) The antecedent 'understood. 

This is where ( = tlic place in which) w'e dwell. 

Let me know v'hcn ( = thc t^me by which) you will come. 

{h) The antecedent expressed. 

This is the place where we dwell. 

Let me know, the time when you uill con^. 

• • 

Sectson 3.— OoMPAufsoN OF AovEuns. 

157. Adverbs Quality have degrees of (joinjiarison, which 
are formed in the same way as those of adjectives : — 

(a) If^thc Adverb is a word of one syllabic, tlie ('omparative is 
formed by adding cr aiiB the Superlative by adding cst — 

Fast faster fastest Loiul louder loudest 

Hard harder hardest Late later • latest or last 

Near nearer nea**est. Far f.xrther farthest 

Long longer longest Rathe rather 

Till rathe ( = early) she rose, half cheated in the thought. — T ennyson. 

{h) Some Adverbs have had a Comparative and Superlative allotted 
to them from another root . 

Well better hc^tf Much nV)ro most 

111 or badly worse worst Little less * least 

(r) Adverbs ending in hj l^rm the Comparative by adding 'more 
and the Superlative by adding tnost:— ^ 

Wisely more wisely most wisely 

Beautifully more beautifully -most boautifuily 

Note , — The Adverb **carl'y" however, has ^"earlier'' for its Com- 
parative, 
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Section 4. — Verbs Compounded with Adverbs. 

158. A Verb is said to be compounded with an Adverb, when 

the two words are so habitually used together, that one is con- 
sidered to^be a part of the other. ,, 

Such Adverbs are almost always (except in poetry) placed ^r/ifcr the 
verb ; as “speak out," “rise up.” Here the out should be parsed as 
part of the verb “ speak " ; ana np aj part of the verb “ rise." 

But in forming the corresponding noun, the adverb is put first ; — 
Verb, f f Noun, 

The crops will come out well. The outcome was a good crop. 

No profits will covie in,* Ilis inco)i}e is small. 

Cholera did not break out. There was^po outbreak of cholera. 

He set out on his journey. He had no tiou^do fit the outset. 

Similar instances are : — Set ojf (verb), offset (noun) ; put out (verb), 
output (noun) ; jit out (verb), outjit ( 1101 ^ 11 ) ; shoot off (verb), offshoot 
(nouh) ; spring off (verb), offspring (noun) ; sJioot up (verb), upshot 
(h«uh) ; turn out (verb), outturn (noun) ; cast out (verb), outcast 
(noun) \\^t on (verb), onset (noun) ; lay out (verb), outlay (noun) ; 
look out (verb), outlook (noun) ; draw in (verb), indraught (noun) ; 
let out (verb), outlet (noun) ; let in (verb), inlet (noun). 

Note, — “Set-oif," “turn-out," fnd a few more are also used as 
nouns. ^ 

Section 5. — The Two Uses of Adverbs. 

f I 

159. Adverbs, like Adjectives (see § r)8),^havc ^two different 
uses, viz. (a) the Attributive, tb) the Predicati\l\ 

(а) Attributive use, — An Adverb is used^attributively, when 
it qualifies in the ordinary way the word associated with it ; — 

He is entirely urong, IJe shouted loudly. He did liis imrk very 
badly. Half through the door, I dislike him only because 
ho is lazy. 

(б) Predicative use, — An Adverb is used predicatively, when 
it is made part of the Predicate of ^a sentence, or in other words, 
when it is used as the Complement of the verb going before it : ^ — 

Subject, Verb, Complement^ etc. 

My son is well (in good licalth) to-day. 

He will bo bHUr (in better health) soon. 

He \wis turned adrift (to go where he could). 

•The two boys*- are’ much alike (like to each other). 

The boar was caught all^z (in a living state). 

Those men are aware (conscious) of their faults. 

^ WJe cannot endorse what is said in Mason’s English Grammar, p, 157, 
ed. 1891 : **An Adverb or adverb iat phrase never forms the complement of 
a predicate,^' ITie examples given in the text show how very common 
the predicative or complementary use of Adverbs is. 
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Subject. 

Verb, 

The game 

is 

Some money 

was 

The results 

are 

The stars 

are 


was hoard 

The bafgain 

is 

The train 

is 

^c 

is 

Our side 

is 

The late minister 

is 


CompUinent^ etc. 
over (finished), 
still over (remaining). 
out (published). 
out (visible). 
out (to the very end), 
ojf (cancelled). 
off (started). 

well off (in good circumstances) 
in (having their innings). 
in (holding office) again. 


CHAPTER VIIL— PREPOlSilTIONS. 

160. Kinds of OUgects. — Besides nouns and ijrououns, we 
sometimes have adverbs, Infinitives, phrases, and clauses as 
■'Injects to a jjreposition ; — 

(а) Adverbs : — ' 

We must be ready by then ( = that time;. By far the best. 

He has worked hard from then to 7ww. 

He walks about from here to theie, 

I have heard of worse things being done before now. 

Until now it has not ceased riining. 

Many strange things may happen between now and tlu^. 

You must go at ovee. This will last for ever, 

(б) Infinitives ^ see ^ 127 Qi) , (this consit’uction is rare). 

Hetwas about to du, • 

fle desired nothing but to succeed, 

(c) Phrases: — * • * 

The day-spring from un-high hath visited us. 

has come from heyond-lhe-seas. 

He did not retuin till ahout^ten-daSjs -afterwards. 

He did not see her till wUhin^afcw-wceks-of-his-deathn 
These books arc sold at ovcr-one-sinlling each. ^ 

I bought this for under -half -its-value. 

Ho will not return till after-the-hohdays. 

The question oi how-to -do-this is difficult. 

(cZ) Glauses : — ■ 

This depends upon | whetlicr-he-will-conscnt-or-not. 

He told every one of | wliat-^e-had-iieard. 

Go whenever you like excejit | that-you-must-ifot-go-in-the-rain. 

In I that-ho-died | he died imto sin once . — New I'estainent, 

161. (a) Omission of Object. — There are two cases of this : — 

Relative Pronoun. — The man {whom that) we were looking for. 
Demons. Pronoun. — A chair to sit on (it), ^ 

(6) Omission of Preposition. — This occurn chiefly with the 
prepositions of and at : — 
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(1) Of:- 

On board (of) ship. A hundred (of) iK)UDds. A many ( = a multi- 
tude, ot) tears (§ 38 {e\ Note). 

What we now call the Gerund in -ing^ as “ telling lies,” has 
come into existence solely through the omission of “o/” after 
the Verbal noun in 4ng : as “telling of lies.” (Sec § 142) 

(2) At : see § 100, Note 2 : — 

Tliey laughed (at) liim to scoiu. He stared (at) me in the face. 
He looked (at) me in the lace. 

162. Disguised Prepositions. — is changed into “a” 
in such phrases as “ t<^ go a JisImujJ* 

Similarly “ o/” can be changiHl into as in “four o’clock,” 
“Jack o’ lantern,” etc. 

To the same class lielong such phrases as the following : — 

Flour sells at tenpence a pjuiul. 

He called to see me once a week, 

^ He ga/e the men four shillings aincce. 

The “a ” looks so much like the Indelimie Aitiele, that by a false 
analogy “ the ” is sometmies used in its place ; as — 

Floui sells at tenp/eiice the ponnd, 

163. Than. — Tins woid lias l)t*en used as a Preposition by 
the liest English writers : — 

No miglitier tjiaii thyself or . . . iSciakspkare. 

A stone is heavy, and the sand weighty ; hut ; 

fool’s wrath is heavier than them both ^ . Old Testameid, 
She sutfers liourly more than vw . . Swiki’. 

You are a much greater loser than me . Ibid, 

Lined with giants deadliei than them all . Pone, r 

For thou art a gill as much brightei than her 

As he was a poet sublimer than me . , Pkiok. 

Thou hast been wiser all the while than me . South ky. 

You know iliat I am, not less than /mu, a de- 

spiser of the multitude . - . » . . Goldsmiih. 

She should look vs'orse than him, - Time, ,lidy 1883, p. 83. 

It struck me tljeii that God kaeu beUei than me, — licmew oj 
JieviewSf Aug. 1898, p. 126. 

Even so far back as Caxton, the first English j)riTiter, we find than 
used as a prefiosition, followed by an objective case : — 

For ther is nothyng more siispccte to evyl people tlian them^ whom 
they know to be wy.so and iroVp . — The Curial^ 4, 18. 

These are not errors or solecisms of the illiterate. But in current 
books on Grammar the prq^ositional character of than is denied.^ 

^ For example, in Mason's English Grammar^ p. 177, ed. 1891, we are 
told that “no syntactical explanation can be given of the relative whmn 
after than,^' The s}iitax, however, is very simple, if we parse than os a 
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Originally “than” was not a conjimctioii, but an adverb (another 
form of then). In modern English it has been further developed into 
a preposition, and has been used as sucli by good authors, and is still 
used. The bestkcoursc to take is to parse it as a Conjunction, when- 
ever it is possible to supply a Finite verb understood • — 

No animal is larger than a whole. 

No animal is larger than a whale (is large). - 


Butin such constructions as the following “than ’’must siill be 
parsed as a Prejiosition, because there is no Finite verb understood 


w'hich could make it a Conjunction . — 


K\^\d of Object. 


I will not take less tluiai t^n slnthvffs . . .] 

No one other than a graduate need . j * 

Hero IS my soy, than v'hom a bcttei does iiot,j^xi^t Rel. Pron. 

He did nothing else tlA.n laugh . . . Xoiin-Iufiii. 

I will suffer mjsolf raflier than (that) hr s’amld 1 

suffer . . . . . - / Noun-elansr. 

lie got more than (what) he asked lor . . ) 

He has said so more than .... Jdvej'b {^160^ a). 


164. But. — In sueli examples as the following “but” 
be pawed as a Preposition. Otherwise it is a Con|unct-i6n ’ — 
All but (except) one fulfilled then promises. 

He was all hut ( = cverything ejtccpt) ruined. (Here “ruined ” is 
an elliptical form of the (fenind “ Ixung ruined ” , ^nd tins 
GeiuiKl is the ohject of the pre])osition “ but.") 


I»repositinn. Tlyre is aiuplo analogy for the nse oT “ than ” as a prepo- 
sition, Iwsides .'1*11 pie lauthority. .“Superior to nnno*= “ belter than 
mine." If /o is a ])^position, why not thant The Seoteli say, “Tie is 
taller he ( = %) onic o'* thaiin.” jf hff is a ])reiM)sition, why not than^ 
Again, there IS the analogy ot the French que ( = lhf'in) followed Ini 
(Objective case)= “ than him." 

' “No*other than he need apjdy ” is .an e’*ceptional phrase that i>rove.s 
nothing ; cf. “ but he ” in*“ Whence all hut he had tied ” (Mis. Jleniaiis). 
In the sentence given, “ No other than agr.aduate need appl\,” the jihrasc 
“other than ” ^ ditferent from, except, hut. We cannot e^p.and “than a 
graduate" into a clause coiitai^iing^a Finite verb, and hence than is a pre- 
position. Ill some editions of ShaLspeare >\e have the jihrase "no othci 
than Jnni” . — 

That you elect 7 w other king than hnn — 1 JJen. 17. iv. 1, 4. 

The editor who makes Shakspeare say “than him" evidently reg.ards 
“ than " as a preposition. # ^ 

Sometimes the preposition/m/i is used instead althan after “ other — 

'J’liis IS a far other io^froin that 

In which the Duke vSpoke eight, nine yeais ago. 

Coi^inDUK, J'lccolominu i. 12. 

Mrs. Craik, in The Ogilvies^ cli. x., uses hut .after other^ wlier^ hnl^ 
though undoubtedly a preposition, is fallowed by he . — 

How could I hear such words from any other man hnt he f 
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But for your help ( = except on account of your help = if you had 
not helped me) I should have been ruined. (Here the phrase 
‘‘ for your help is object to the preposition. ) 

I cannot out fear ( = I cannot do anything except f jar) that you are 
ill, (Here the Noun-Infinitive “fear” is the object.) 


CHAPTER IX.— CONJUNCTIONS. 

165. According to the definition given in § 15, “a con- 
junction is a woixl used for showing in what relation one notion 
stands to another notion, or one thought to another thought.” 

As notions are expressed by single words or phrases, and 
thoughts by sentences or clauses, we c-^n substitute a shorter, 
though less accurate, definition, which is more convenient for 
parsing and analysis, — “ a conjunction joins one word to another 
word, or one sentence to another sentence.” Conjunctions are 
subdivided into two mam classes : — ‘ 

I. Co-ordinative, which join sentences of co-ordinate (that 
is, of equal) rank, or words that stand in the same relation to 
some other w^ord in the sentence.^ 

II. Subordinative, which join a subordinate or dependent 
senteneij to a principal sentence (that is, to a sentence of higher 
rank). 

Section 1 . — Co-ordinative Conjunctions. 

166. Sentences are of Go-ordihate or equal rank^ when one 
is not dependent on the other^ n^r enters at all into its construction. 

167. Sentences of equal rank can he related to one another 
in four different senses, and this gives rise to four different kinds 
of Co-ordinative Conjunctions : — 

' Conjunctions for the most part join sentences, not words. Wo cannot, 
however, accept Mr. Mason’s statement that “ awe? is the single exception," 
the only instance of a conjunction which may join words ; lor in point of 
fact, aU the Co-ordinative conjunctions can join adjectives, 

(1) A captious and conceited man is not fit to review a book {Cumulative.) 

(2) We admire the character of a poor, hut honest man . {Adversative.) 

(3) A drunk or mad Malay ran amuck vesterday , . {AlterTiative.) 

(4) An iron (and) therefore durable box was procured . {Illative!) 

In (1) the hotion of self-conceit is added to that of captiousness. In 

(2) the notion of honesty is contrasted »vith that of poverty. In (3) the 
notion of madness is given os an alternative to that of drunkenness. In (4) 
the notion of durability is inferred from that of iron. 

The, Conjunction and ” will join nouns as well as adjectives. In this 
respect, and this only, it is unique : — 

Youth and experience cannot exist together. 
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(а) Cumulative. — By these one thought is simply added to 
another : — and, both , . . and, not only^ but also^ as well as : — 

He was both degraded aiid expelled. 

* He as well as you is guilty. 

(б) Alternative. — By these a choice is offered between one 
thought 0.nd another: — either ... or, else^ or^ otherwv'%: — 

Leave the room, or tcake the consequences. 

He was neither aii idler 9 ior a gambler. 

(c) Adversative. — By th^e conjunctions one thought is con- 
trasted with or set aga^| another : — but^ still, yet, nevertheless, 
however : — 

He is vfify rich, s^ill or yet or btU he not contented. 

(d) Illative. — By #hese conjunctions one thought is inferred 
or proved from aifother : — for, therefore, then, so then: — 

He was found guilty, and thenfoie he was hanged. 

It is time to go ; It^ us start then. 

Section 2. — Suuordinative Conjunctions. 

168. One sentence is said to be subordinate to anoti er, wh6n 

it depends upon the other, that is, forms part of its construction, 
doing the work of a noun, adjective, or adverb. ^ 

That sentence on wliicli the suboidinate sentence depends is 
called the Principal sentence. 

PrincipaJ. Conj, Dependent. ^ 

I will read tliat*00(jjt,* if yoii*advise me. {Adverb-clause.) 

We still hope that yoij may get well. {Noun-clause.) 

169. The chief modes of cTepcudence are nine in number : — 

(a) Ajipositioii, (6) Causation, (c) Effect, (d) Purjiose, (e) 

Condition, (/) Concessipn or Contrast, (gf) Comparison, (/a) Extent 
or Manner, (^) Time. 

Apposition. — He made a promise, that he would soco return. 

Causation. — I will do this^, because or as or since you desire it. 

Effect. — He talked so niiieli tfiat he made himself lioarse. 

Purpose. — Men work that they may earn a living. 

Condition. — I will do this, if\ am allowed {^unless I am prevented). 

Concession. — He was a contented man, although he wjis poor. 

Comparison. — Ho is quite as clever as I am. (E«pial degrees.) 

,, He is more defer than I am. (Unequal degrees.) 

Extent, Manner. — Men will reap as they sow. • 

Time. — Ho returned homo aj^er he had finished work. 

170. As well as. — This conjunctional phrase is Co-ordinative 
in one sense and Subordinative in anoflier : — 

(a) Co-ordinative. — In adding one co-ordinate sentence to 
another, it gives emphasis to the first : — 
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He as well as you is guilty = 

Not only yon, but he also is guilty. 

(6) Subordinative : — 

PrincipuL Dependent, 

He does not write us well as you do 

= His writing is not as good as yours. 

171. Though, but. — Both of these coiijuiietiond (the first 

Suboitliuativo, the secuiul Co-oitliiialive) denote concession or 
contrast • — * ' 

{(() He is honest, though poor. 

{b) He is poor, hut honest. 

These two sentences mean precisely ^he same thing, because 
lu (a) “ He is honest ” is the Frincipab claase, and in (b) the 
Co-ordinate clause, “but he is honest,” is idbre emphatic than 
the. clause preceding it. Thus the Principal clause and the 
Emphatic clause are the same. 

If, however, we rewrite the two sentences thus : — 

(a) He is honest, thongli [)Oor ; 

{h) He is hones c, but poor, 

the two sentences are not equiitilent. The first emphasises the 
fact that he i,s honest iii spite of his poverty. The second 
emphasises the fact that he is jioor in spite of his honesty 

Ooiij undive and* Interrogative Ai^erbs. 

172. It was explained in 18 tliat a Cmijunctive iidverb is 
a double part of speech, — a coiijuiiction and adverb combined in 
one : — whefii^ why, cohere, whence, how, whether. 

The same is true of’ Interrogative adverbs, when they are 
used as conjunctions . — 

Let me ask you hov) you did this. 

There is no difference in form •between a Conjunctive and an 
Interrogative adverb. The loimer qualifies some noun expressed or 
understood in the Principal sentence. The latter is preceded by some 
verb that signifies asking or inquiring. 


' CHAPTER X.— INTERJECTIONS. 

T' 

173. An luteijectioi^ is unlike eveiy other Part of Speech, 
since it does not enter into the constniction of a sentence. 

It is merely an exclamatory sound, thi'own into a sentence to 
denote some strong feeling or emotion (see § 1 7) : — 
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Joij ^ — Hurrah ! huzza ! 

Grief, — Oh ! ah ! alas ’ alack ! 
Amusement. — Ha ' lia ! 

Approval . — Bravo ’ 

IVeaiiiiess. — Hcigh-ho » 

Attention, — Lo ! liark ’ Imsh ! hist * 


Reproof. — Fic ’ lie < 


Contempt or 
rut icule 


I" Stull'’ bosh ’ tut-tut ’ 


ijuoli ’ pish ! 
tii.h » 


'Ro call sonie one,- Ho ’ holloa ’ 


'174.t Tliere are certain nicMulsof verbs and ])arls uf sp^^'cliu liu-li 
can be used for an exclaniatniy or Interjectional jiurpose : — 

(a) Noan-Infiiiitice.- -To think X\uii\i{^s\M\\({ liaxediud ’ (§127, r/) 
(&) Suhjanctive. — irould thjt I Jiad gamed that pyze ’ ( Jl’tsh.) 

(c) Imperative. — Hear ^ hear f {Applause.) 

(tZ) Noun, — Dreadful ' Foolish ' Fool ' Dunce ' 

(e) Adjective (with some noun understood). — Slraiuje ! Fhochimj ' 
(/) Adverb, ^-llow ve^y kind of you ’ T/oly wonderful ’ 

(g) Pronoun. — What^ii sad thing it is ’ 

(h) Conjunction^- -Jf 1 could only see liim oulm* more • 

175. Sometimes in a rajiid or (*.vclaniato7‘y sentenee an 
Auxiliary verb with its .^iibject is lel’t <iul, and only the piain 
verb is expressed : — 

Why dieam and wait for Ijim longer ^ — LosoFKLLe T. 
(=zWhy dost thou or wdiy dit we wait for liim longer '^) 


(HIAPTKH XI. 


The Same \Voiu> used as Different Parts of SrEECn. 

A. Itidef^ Article. Tlie .sportsman .sJiot a tigiu 

Prep. #*11^ 1ms gone r/- hunting. They had t1j) i‘(* meals a day. 
All. Adj. of Quant it if. He ate the biead. 

ludef. Num: Adj. mhst all die some day 

Adj. used as Noun. We lost oui all on that d.iy. 

Adv. All bloodless lay the un trodden snow 
Any. ^Adj. of Quant Ug. Have you bread ? 

Adv. of Qu. We must stoji and rest before going any farther. 
Indef. Num. Adjective. Did you bring any loaves ' 
indef. Dem. Adjective. Take any book that^ou like best. 
As. (rt) Conjunctive pr (^ 10 up : — 

He IS not such a fool as he looks. 

As many men as canic were caught. 

Yours is not the same book as mine. 

{b) Conjunctive (uiverb (or suboidinative conjunction) : — 
Time, He trembled as (at ivhat time) he spoke. 
Manner. Do not^act as (in wdiat nmnner) he did. 

Slate. He took it just as (in what .state)* it w^as. 

[He is n(|t as (to that’^xtent) clever as (to what 
' extent) you arc. 

I Hot as (to wnatevA’ extent) the sun is ( = ]iow’- 
L ever hot the sun is), wo must go oi^ in it. 
Reason. The air is now cool, as (foi; what reason or 
for the reason that) the rain has fallen. 


Extent. 


X.0.0. 
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(c) In Elliptical Phrases : — ^all of these imply extent.” 

I condemn you as a judge (to what extent or so far 'as I 
am a judge), but as a man (to what extent I am a 
man) I pity you. 

I will inquire again as to (to what extent the question 
relates to) that matter. 

As regards this journey (to what extent the question 
regards this journey), we can now decide nothing. 
Better. Comp, Adj, My book is a better one than yours. 

Comp, Adv, You are working better to-day. 

Adj, med as Noun, Do not'nespiso your betters. 

Both. Def, Num, Adj, Both the men have arrived, 

Conj, Co-ord, lie is both a fool 4nd a knave. 

But. Ado, There is hut (only) one man present. 

Prep, Who could have done this hut (except) him ? 

I cannot but believe that you arc lost. (I cannot 
believe anything except tliat,'» 2 tc.) 

Conj, Co-ord, He is a man of common sense, but not learned 
in books. 

* Conj, Subord, There was no one present, but (he) pitied ( — 

who did not pity) the lame horse. 
Perdition catch my soul, but I love thee. — 
SiiAKSPEARE. (May perdition catch my 
soul, if I do not love thee.) 

Either. Disirib. Adj, He is mint 1 in either case. 

^^onj, Co-ord, He is either a lool or a knave. 

Else. Adv, We could not catch any one else, 

Conj, Co-ord^^, He has some real sorrow; else he would noL 
weep as ne does. 

Enough. Adj, of Quantity, Ho has eaten enouyh '^revd, 

Adj, of Number, We have enough loaves. 

Adj, used as Noun, He had enough to do. 

Half. Adj, of Quantity, i/aZ/ measures do not succeed. 

Adj, us^ as Noun, One AaT/’of his task is now done. 

Adv, of Quantity, ' He w^as half with fear. 

Little. Adj, of Quality, A little blow may give much pain. 

Adj, of Quantity, He has eaten a little bread. 

Adv, 'of Quantity, Let us wait here a little, 

Adj, used as Noun, Man want« but little here below. 

More. Adj, of Quantity, He oats more bread than you. 

Adj, used as Noun, More is done than was expected. 

Adv, of Quantity, I like him more than (I like) you. 

Adj, of Number, More men came to-day than yesterday. 
Adv, of Number, I saw him once more. 

Much. Adj, of Quantity. He has wasted much time. 

Adv. of Quanti^, I am much pleased with your son. 

Adj, used as Jvmii, You vJhH not get much from me 
Neither. Adj. Distrib. I agree with neither side. 

Conj. Co-ord, NVither you nor I can do that. 

Near^, Adv. Stand near, while I speak to you. 

Prep, There is a fine tree near our house. 

Adj, Ha is a near relative of mine. 
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Needs. Verb. Tlio earth is very dry and needs rain. 

Adv, He must needs know the reason of this. 

Noun, Our needs or wants are few. 

One. Def, i^um, Adj. There is but one sliilling left. 

Indef, Dem. Adj, He came here one day. 

Indef, Dem. Pron. One is apt to waste one*s time. 

^Def, Dem. Pron, Your horse is white ; mine is c^black one. 
Only. Adj, The only dog I had was stolen. 

^ Adv. I heard of this only yesterday, 

Conj. Co-ord. Do what you like ; only ( = but whatever else 
you may do) keep silence. 

Round. Adj. A squarS tSing does not fit into a round hole. 

Prep. Draw a circle round a given centre. 

Adv. • The flie^ are flying round ani round. 

Verb. Gama j^^as the first to rou'nd the Cape of Good Hope. 
Noun.^ Men must go their daily round of duty. 

Since. Prep. ' I nave not seen him since Monday last. 

Adv. I took this lioiisc four weeks since, 

Conj. Suhord. must trust you, since you arc in eatnast. 
Single. Verb. Single out the best. 

Adj. He IS a single (unmarried) man. 

Such. Def. Dem. Adj. He is not such a man as I expecieu. 

Indef. Dem. Adj. Ho came to me on such a day. 

Def. Dem. Pron. You %i’e a coward ; I am not such. 

That. Def. Dem. Adj. I am no admirer of that book. ^ 

Def. Dem, Pron. The light of the sun is brighter than that 
of the moon. 

Eelat. Prf>n. The book that you gavl! me is lost. 

Effect. He aimed \o well that he kit llic mark. 

Conj. -! jfpposU. He heard (the news) that you liad come. 

We mutt oat that we may live. 

Than. Conj. Suhord. I like ‘this more than (I like) that. 

{ These workmen, than wliom I liav e never seen men 
more industrious, Jiave left me. 

Ho was fond of any drink other than wine. 

Then. Adv. of Time. He was better then than he is now. 

Conj. Co-ord. I sec, theiiy wo ought to start at once. 

The. Def. Article. The ass is a dull animal. 

Adv, of Quantity.^ The more, tlie merrier. 

Too. Adv. of Quantity. Ho is too fond of play. 

Conj Co-ord. We too must expect to die some day. 

Well. Adv. of Quality. He has done the work very well. 

Adv. used as Noun. Leave well alone. 

Conj. Co-ord. Ho haJ finished his work^n time ; welly I did 
not expect it of such a lazy jnan. 

What. Inter. Pron. What did you say 

Eel. Pron. I do not know what you mean ; § 79. 

Indef. Demons. I tell you wltai (= something). 

Adverb, What ( = partly) with illness and what with losses, 
the poor mem is almost ruined. 

Yet. Conj. Co-ord. I have called ; yet no one ahswers. 

Adv, of Time, You may yet ( = even now, still) find him. 
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CHAPTER XII.— SYNTAX AND PARSING. 


Parsing Chart. 
I. Xouns. 


Kind of Noun. 

Gender. 

-1 

Number. 

1 

Case. 

Concrete - 

Abstract 

' Proper 
ConiTiion 
Colle(*ti\ e 
^ Material 

MasoiiliiK* 

Feiniiiiiie 

Coiniiioii 

Neuter 

Singular ' 

Nominative 

Possessive 

Objective 


II. P, OHO a ns. 


1 

Kiiul of Pronoun Gender j 

Nuiiibei 

Person. 

Case 

'‘-"'-•JKvo 

Conjunctive 
Interrogative , 

r 

Masculine 

Pcnunine 

Coinnion 

Neuter 

Singtil.ir 

Plural 

1st 

2iid 

IJrd 

Nominative 

Possessive 

Objective 

Agreeing (if Demonstrative or Conjunc- 
tive) in Cender, Number, and Person with 
'' its antecedent. 


III. Thfi Casts of Xtains or Vronnnns. 




Xoni, to '\’'crb 

Obj. to Veili Direct 

Ohj. 

in Ap])osition 

,, as Coinpl. to Verb 

,, ,, Indirect 

i » 

to Pic position 

,, in Apposition 
,, of Address 

,, Ketaiiicd 

} J 

Ad vcu’bial 

,, Cognate j 

J t 

after certain Ad 

,, Absolute 

,, ,, Rellcxnej 


jeetives 

Possessive 

.IS Coni pi. to W'rl) 

(■ 1 

1 ” 

Intcijectional 


1 \ ^ Atljeclirrs 


Tlio Kind of A(ljecti\p j Dogrep. 

1 

Usp. 

Proper f T r 

De.scrii)tive Nimicr. P* [• „ 

Quantitative liidel. 

Interrogative 7)ef 

Demons. - 

Distributive Intlcf. 

1 -- 

Positive 

Comiiarative 

Superlative 

Attributive 

Predicative 
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Kind. 

i 

Degree. 1 Use 

1 

1 

Attiibutive Uses. j 

1 

Simple* 

Conj imcti ve 
Interrogative 

1 

1 

1 

Positiv* Attributive 

Sii^SSr ' 

!* 

^ 

To (jiuilify \(*ib 

, , A(l^ectivc 
,, Aa^crb 
, ,, Prc])ositioii 

,, (^)njunctiou 
,, , Sentence 


Xl. Finite Fciha 
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IX. Participle or Verbal Adjective. 


Form. 

Voice. 

Kind of Verb. 

UjRe. 

Present 
Past % 
Perfect 

Active 

Passive 

Transitive 

Intransitive 

£L__ 

Attributive 

PreflicativejConi^enient 

{ Absolute 

Gerundive 


X. Conjunctio'i\f^. ^ 


Co-ordinativ<rt 


gubordinctive. 


Some of the following rides have been incidenially given already 
in different places. They are here collected and summarised ; and 
otherv not given before have been addedf^ so as to make the account 
m^c'^omplete. 


176. Nominative case. — See No. III. of Parsing Chart 

(1) As Subject to a verb (see § 3 and § 41) : — 

I did this. Rain is falling. You are tired. 

(2) As Subjective Coinpleinent to a verb (see § 95) : — 

I am the min. Caesar was declared emperor. 

Note . — An Infrnitive can come between the verb and the noun 
He appeared to be a wise man.' 

(3) In Apposition witli a noun or i)ronoifn (§ 4) : — 

John, the carpenter y has succeeded well in business. 

(4) For purposes of Address (see § 41) 

How art thou fallen, 0 Ceesar f 

(5) In the Absolute construction : — 

(a) With Participle, in past or present sense : — 

Off we start, he remaining behind. 

Off we started, he having given the signal. 

Note . — Without altering the sense, we could substitute the clause 
“while he remains behind” for the phrase “ho remaining behind.” 
In the absolute construction the nouif or pronoun is in the Nomina- 
tive case, becapse (as we see from this) it is the Subject to the Finite 
verb that is implied in the Participle, f 

(b) With the Qualifying Infinitive, in future sense : — 

The caul was put up in a raffle, the winner to pay five shillings, — 
Dickens, David Copper^elcL 

The estate has been divided between us, you to have two-thirds of 
it, and I one-third. 
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177. Possessive case. — See No. III. of Parsing Chart. 

(а) A noun or pronoun in the Possessive case qualifies Nouns 
and Gerunds as an adjective would do : — 

My son. The barber's shop. The tiger s claw. — Noun. 

I was displeased at his going away without leave. \ Gerund 

TRis was a plan of your contriving. j 140). 

(б) When two Possessive nouns are in apposition with each 
other, the apostrophe s is added either to the first or last, but 
not usually to both : — 

Herod marjicej his brother Pliilip*s wife. 

For the queen's sake, his sister. — B ykon. 

(c) When tw^o nouqfi are connected by and,” the apostrophe 
s is added to both to denote separate possession, and to the last 
only to denote johit possession : — 

A.'s and B.’s horses were sold yesterday. 

A. and B.’s horses were sold yesterday. • 

(d) A noun or pronoun in the Possessive case can ^he 
Complement to a verb (see §§ 92, 95) : — . 

That book is minCy not James s. 

178. Objective case. — SeetNo. III. of Parang Chart. 

(1) As Object to a verb, or in connection with svie verb 
(§ 106, Note) 

(a) The master teaches Euclid, direct.) 

{ax He teaches his sons Euclid. [Indij^ect.) 

(«?) Hibsons were taught Euclid. {Retained.) 

(d) The fever will riinits course. {Cognate.)^ 

{e) He sat himself down. [Reflexive.) 

(2) As Objective Complement to a verb 95) : — 

* The citizens made himiheir kiiig. 

Note. — An Infinitive can come between the verb and the noun ; — 
The people considered him to be a wise yan. 

(3) In Apposition with a noun or pronoun : — 

The people of England beheaded diaries I., their kirig. 

(4) As Object to a preposition (§ 42) : — 

He fought against me. A house built on sand. 

(6) Adverbial Objective : — called “ Adverbial,” because such 
phrases qualify words as an Sdverb would do • — 

^ It is maintained in Masonfc English Grammar, p. 150, ed. 1891, 
that “ the cognate objective shonlcl more properly be classed among the 
Adverbial Adjuncts,” that is, as an Adverbial objective, see § 178 (5). 
This we cannot admit, because when the verb of the sentence is^hanged 
from Active to Passive, as ” He fought a good fight,” ” A good fight was 
fought by him,” the cognate object becomes the Subjedt ; whereas, if the 
cognate object were adverbial, «it would remain adverbial. 
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He lived ten years (Time). He walked ten miles (Space). This 
cost ten shillings (Price). That box weighs ten pounds 
(Weight). The air is a trifle hotter to-day (Degree). Bind 
him hand and foot (Attendant circumstance). ' 

(6) Objective after the adjectives “ like or “unlike,” “near,” 
“next.” t (This has arisen from the omission of the proposition 
“ tof which is still sometimes used after these adjectives) : — 

No man could bend the bow Jilcc htm. 

The liousc nearest the grorh is the one that I jiroler. 

(7) Objective after Interjections or pi exclamatory phrases . — 

Oh nnlicip})y ' Oli dear ' 

Foolish felloiv^ to ha\e vasted liis ^iim* as has done ' 

179. Two uses of Adjectives. — See No I V. of Parsing Chai t 

(a) Attributive use (g 58) : — 

All industrious student wil^ generally siuicced. 

d} Predicative use (§ 58) : — 

, He vas indusfi lous, and tlicreforc he succeeded. 

* 

180. Noun or Gerund used as an Adjective. — It can be 

used atti’ibutively for an adjective, but not jnediivatively : — 

A( i/lftfjr watclmian. Drinkiug i\ater. A bathing place. 

181. Adjective substituted for Adverb. — An adverb <juali- 
fying a mb can bc^' clianged into an adjective rjualiiyiiig the 
subject to the vt*l’b. (Moie covimon in ])oetK/ th/ln in jirosiO 

And furious every eliaigjT iieighod. — (lAMiumiJ., 

They neither toil nor spin, beit tarelcss grow. — Thomson. 

First they j)raised him sojt and low , — Tennyson. 

Xotc 1. — When tile adverb qualifies any part of speech excerpt airrh^ 
we cannot substitute an adjective for it. Thus uc cannot say, “He 
is immense clever ” for “ He is immensely clever ” 

Note 2. — In poetry an adjective and adverb are sometimes couplerl 
together by and 

Very earcJitUy and slow,- -TenNvson. 

Good gentlemen, look /resA and incrnhf - Shakspeaiik. 

Here cither one -/// is made to do duty for both adjectives ; or 
the construction is mixed, the adjecjtive (puilifyiiig the subject, and 
the adverb tlie verb. 

182. Pronoun* and Antecedent. — Socj Nos. II. and III. of 

Parsing Cliart. 

{a) A Pjonoun is of the same ^poi-son, number, and gender 
as the noun it stands foi- f but in case it depends upon it-s own 
senleii^x*. (This is c,albid a Comiord or Agreement.) 

After Cajsar was declared emperor (Noin.), th^ slew Jihn (Obj,). 

You must return the hoolc {Oh]o.<it\vc)^which (Nominative) was lent. 
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(fc) A Conjunctive Pronoun, if it has two Antecedents not of 
the same person, agrees in person vdtli the Antecedent nearest 
to it : — ^ 

You are the man who is (not are) ohosen. 

183. Two uses of Adverbs.— See No. V. of Pansing Chart. 

(а) .Attributive use (ij I.*) 9). "• 

(1) Adjective . — He is reinarkahhj clever. 

^ (2) J' erh. — Act decisivel U you act at all. 

(3) Other Adverb. — Ho explained his views remarkably irelL 

(4) Freposition. — Tho gun stood exactly over our heads. 

(5) Conjunction.— Yow may go only 2 / you promise to return. 

(6) Senten^.— Fortunately, all the thievjs were caught (§ IfiO). 

(б) Predicative 159). 

(1) Intrans. rcril— The results will soon bo out ( = published). 

(2) Trans. wr6.— We have, found him out ( = in his true character) 

184. Verb and Subjdtt. — Hvo. Xo. VI. of Pai-sing Charf. 

A Pinile Verb must be in the same mimbe]* and per{^,*as 
its Subject (§ 109). (This is anothoi* Concord or Agreeliient.) 

— Avoid such a mistake as ‘^Tho man with his dog /na'c jiust 
come.” Sucli a mi.stake arises fro||i confounding “ ^Mth “uwrf.” 

185. Subjects not of the same Person. — (a) WliAi two or 
more Subjects, not of the same Person, are joined by ^^andj' the 
verb is in the FiM ])erson rather than tin?® Second, and in the 
Second rat hef.lhai^ the Third; fyicl the Fntit fin ><071 dinuld he 
mentioned last 

James and I arc (•=:we an*) great IViends. 

{h) When two Sul)jects arc joined by ‘‘or” or tin* 

verb agfecs in jierson^AMtli the Subject nearest to it — 

Either James or I am at the to]) of the class. 

Either you or James has done it. 

Ncitlier Janie.s nor you irere present. 

It Avould 1)0 hotter, howler,* to repeat the verb for cacli Subject. 
The sentences would then l)c ro-AMitten as follows : — 

Either James ts at tlie to]) of the clas.s, or I air}. 

Either you have done it, or Janies has. 

Neither James iras pre.sent, nor u'ere you. 

(c) When two Siilijects adjoined by “as •veil a&,” the verb 
agrees in number and per^oiA with lhe//'.s’^ one : — 

My comrades as ivril as I niysolf were caught. 

The reason of this rule is tliat “ My comrades were caught ” is the 
Principal claii.so, to which the other clause introduccMl by “ as ^jell as ” 
IS Co-ordinato (see § 170). • 

186. Two Singolax Subjects with Plural Verb. — Two or 
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more Singular nouns, when they are joined by “ and” require a 
verb in the Pliu’aL « 

A man and his wife have come here asking for «vork. 

Your horse and mine ( = my horse) are both at the door. 

To this rule there are a few exceptions : — 

(a) If^he two nouns joined by “ and ” refer to the same per- 
son or thing, the verb is Singular, and not Plural ; as — 

The great scholar ai\d poet is dead. 

Here “scholar" and “poet" refer to the same man, and the sen- 
tence might have been written : — e • 

The man, who was a great scholar and a great poet, is dead. 

Note. — When the arficle is mentioned onkj oncCy asfin the sentence 
*^the great scholar and poet," it stands foP both the nouns. This 
shows that only one person (and not two) is intenAid, and that hence 
the verb must bo singular. 

But if the article is mentioned twi(^>, as in the sentence “</i^ 
schofar and the poet," then two distinct persons are intended, and 
thr^T-b following must be in the plural number ; as — 

The scholar and the poet are dead. 

(b) If the two nouns joined by “ and ” are regarded as denot- 
ing a single object or notioUy the ^erb is Singular ; as — 

Truth^and honesty ( = tlie practice of truth and honesty) is tlio 
best policy. Slow and steady mns tlie race. 

(c) If the two ifouns joined by “ and ” are qualified by a 
Distributive adjective (§ 57), tiie verb is Sin^iijar^ as — 

Every man and woman is gone^ (This is really a condensed form 
of two sentences ; — “Every mjin (is gone) and every woman is 
gone.”) 

(d) If the two Singular nouns are connected by a f well as^ 
the verb is Singular : — 

James as well as John has been promoted. (This is really a con- 
densed form of tw’o sentences : “James has been promoted, as 
well as John has been promoted.” ♦See above, § 185, c.) 

187. One Singular Subject with Plural Verb. — A noun 
of Multitude (see § 24, Note 2), since it implies plurality, is 
followed by a Plural verb ; — 

The jury {i.e. the individual jurors) divided in their opinions. 

The jury (as one body) selected its speaker. 

188. Noun-Inflnitive. — See nI. VII. of Chart. 

The Noun-Infinitive may be (a) the Subject to a verb, (6) 
the OJpject to a verb, (c) the Complement to a verb, (d) the 
Object to a preposition (although this is very uncommon), (e) a 
form of exclamation (see § 127, I.) : — 
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(a) Suly, to Verb. — To sleep is necessary to health, 

(h) Ohj, to Verb, — We desire to improve. 

(c) Oompl. to Verb . — He app&rs to he clever. 

(d) Obj. to Pt^pos.—Yoxxt cow is about ( = near) to die ( = death). 

(e) Form of Exclam.— To think that he slioiild liave deceived me I 

189. iQualifying Infinitive.— See No. VIL of Chart. 

The Qualifying Infinitive may be used — (a) to qualiiy a verb, 
in ^hich case it does the work of an adverb ; (6) to qualify a 
noun, in which case it does^ the work of an adjective ; (c) to 
qualify an adjective, ip which case it docs the work of an 
adverb ; {d) to introduce a parenthesis, in which case it is 
absolute (see §#127, II.^: — 

(а) Verb. — They went out to see the sport. 

(б) ° ¥■ \Altribuhve.) 

' t house IS to let. {Prcdicahve.) 

(c) Adjective. — Be auick to hear and slow to speak. 

(d) Parenthesis. — Hois, — plainly, — a thief. ’ 

Note. — In qualifying a 7ioun^ the Infinitive is sometimes yjid in 
the Passive voice. No rule, however, can be given as to wlien the 
Active voice is the more idiomatic and wlien the Passive : — 

A man to be admiret). {Attributive.) 

That man is to be admired. [Predicative.) , 


190. Three uses of Participles.— See No. IX. of Chart. 

(а) Attribpjive use (see 58 for Adjectives) : — 

A willing horSe. ^fallen\vcc. A withered flower. 

(б) Predicative use. — This niay occur either (1) when the 
Participle is Complement to some verb (see § 58 again), or (2) 
when tic Participle is used absolutely with some noun going 
before (see § 176, 5). ' 


/ We found him sleeping. [Object. Complem.\ 

' ^ \ He became a Zarwerf. [Subject. Complem.) 

(2) Our pace was sIoa?, the horse being tired. [Absolute.) 


Note 1. — That the Participle is predicative in the Absolute con- 
struction is clear from the fact that an absolute phrase can bo easily 
rewritten in the form of a clause, in which a Finite verb is substituted 
for the Participle : — ^ 

/ Our pace was slow, the horse being tired. 

\ Our pace was slovft because the horse was tired. 

Note 2. — When no noun or^ironoun is expressed, the Participle is 

called an ImperBonal Absolute. " 

Supposing this to be true^ you are certainly guilty. ^ 

(c) Qenmdive use (§ 141). — Here the Participle denotes 
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something that could be as well or better expressed by a Gerund 
or Verbal noun : — 

{ This prevented the letter hemg sent ; — 

This prevented the sending of the letteir. 

Note, — If we insert the preposition “This prevented the 

letter from being sent,” the form hemg sent is not a jtarticiple at all, 
but a Gerund or Verbal noun in the Passive voice. On this form see 
§135. 

191. Sequence of Tenses. — There are two main rule^ : — 

I. A Past tense in the PjinciparH(Uiteiu*e imist be followed 
by a Past tense in the IX‘j)eii(lent sentence : — 

He would come, if >ou tcished it. 

He succeeded, l^eeau.se lie worlccd hard. 

He worked haid, tliat he might succeed. 

Exceptions, — (I) If tlie verb in the Dependent sentence ex- 
presses some universal or habitual fact, it is in the Present 
tense : — 

vii^ey did not know, that the earth moves round the sun. 

(2) After “tliun” the Aerl) can be m the Present or Future 
ten*^ ; in fact, in any tense that exju esses tlie sense intended : — 

He liked you lietter tliaii he likes me. 

He liked you better than he will like me. 

II. A Piuseiit o” Future tense in tlie Prin''i}>al sentence can 
be followed by eny ten.se whatever in the Depend<^i;t sentence : — 
I know that he loas angry. 

I shall soon get the lettc * that he posted yesterday. 

Note on Concord and Government. 

Syntax is sometimes subdivided under two main lieadings : — 

I. Concord or Agreement. 11. Government. 

But this division is not of miieli use in our Syntax. 

Concord or Agreement. 

' (1) The verb agrees with its subject in Number and Person (§ 184). 
(2) Tlie Demonstriitive adjective “ this ” oi “tJiat”nnist be of 
the same number as tlin noun it qualifii's. (These are the only two 
adjectives to which this Concord now ajipJie.s.) 

(3) A pronoun ipust be of the san,/3 Numbei, Gender, and Person 
as the noun it stands for. This is dealt with in § 182. 

(4) A noun in apposition with a pr moun or other noun must be in 
the same case. This is shown in § 17 3 (3), § 177 (&), and § 178 (3). 

Government. 

(I 

Certain Verbs, two or three Adjectives, and all Prepositions 
govern a noun or pronoun in the Objective case. 
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CHAPTER XIII.— ANALYSIS IN DETAIL 
Section 1.— ^Sentences Simple, Compound, and Complex. 

192. Simple Sentence. — A Simple sonieTicc (Lat. simplex, 
Bingle-foJji) is one that has only one Finite verb expressed or 
understood. 

Subject, Predicate. 

The^' merchant, having much pr 9 - caused all his goods to bo con- 
perty to sell, • voyed on caniols, there being 

^ ^ no railway in that country. 

In this sentence there are five different verbs, “ liaviiig,” “ to 
sell,” “ caused, “ to be /’onveyc^d,” “being.”' Of these only one, 
viz. “ caused,” is finite. The sentence thend'ore Siinph*. 

193. Compound Sentence. — A comiiound sentence is one 
made up of two or more Co-ordinate clauses. 

Co-ordinate clauses are' joined together by llie Co-oidinaiive 
conjunctions (iij 167). ^ ^ 

(1) The sun rose with power, and the fog dispersed . {Cumulative,) 

(2) He called at iny house, but I was not at homo {Adversative.) 

(3) Either he must go or I (must CJu) . . * {Alternative ) 

(4) He came back tired; for he had been out all day {Illc*,ivc,) 

In (1) one clause is simply added to another In (2) one clause is 
contrasted with another. In (3) one clause is ottered as an altenid- 
tive to anotlier. In (4) one clause is inferred from anotliei. 

Fote, — When septvsncoa arc connected, not by any Co-ordinative 
conjunction, but merely by co-ordination of sense and liy unity of 
construction, tbey arc said to be collateral . — 

The way was long ; the wiiul was cold ; 

Tlic minstrel wms inlirin and old , 

Tlie harp, |)is sole remaining j(iy, 

Was carried by an orplian boy — Scorr 

194. Tlic (\nijiiiiclivc pronoun who or which, or a Con- 
junctive rtdv^(*rb, such as v'hcre, irhen, etc., provided its sense is 
contiiiuative, and not restrictive (§ 83), may be used to connect 
Co-oi'dinate clauses : — 

Ho W'cnt to London, where ( = aiid there) he stayed ten days. 

195. Complex Sentence. — A Complex sentence consists of a 
Principal cfeuse {i,e. the clause containing the mam Finite verb 
of the sentence) with one or vu)re Suboixlmate clauses. 

A merchant, wlio liadf>nincb property to sell, caused all Ins 
goods to be conveyed on camels, as there was no rail- 
w'ay in tliat country. 

A merchant, having much property to sell, caused all liis 
goods to be conveyed on caiuels, thei^ being no rail- 
way in that oountry. 


Complex' 
Simple - 
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The latter sentence is evidently Sini])le, since there is only 
one Finite verb, caused. The fonrer cannot be Simple, since it 
has three Finite verbs, have, caused, was (all Italicised). It 
cannot be Compound, because the clauses are not co-ordinate. 
It is therefore Complex, consisting of one Principal clause and 
two Subordinate ones. 

195a. Compound and Complex mixed. — A Compound 
sentence can now be more fully dcffined than it was in g 193 : — 

“ A Compound sentence is one that is made up o£ two or 
more Co-ordinate parks’.” 

Here the wider .word luirts has bc'en subsMtuted for the 
narrower word cUiuses given in g 103. 

Ho seized the lull | and | occupied the strongest position that ho 
foiiml there. 

This sentence is Compound, the nrst ]Kiit being connected 
co-v^7'bnately by and ^Mtli the second jiai t. The first part is a 
Simple sentence ; but tlie second part is Complex, consisting of 
a main clause, “he occupied the strongest position,^' and a 
Subordinate clause, “that lie foi'nd lliere.” 

196. There are three binds of SiibordinaU' clauses — the 

Noun-clause, the Adjectjvc-clau.se, and tlie Adverb-clause ; and 

these are defined as follows ; — 

. - >* -* 

I. A Noua-clause is one udvirh does the* v^orJe of a noun in 
relation to some word ^n some other clause. 

II. An Adjective-Cylause is one vdiich docs the work of an 
adjective in relation to sornc word in some other clause. 

III. An Advrrh-chiuse is one v'hirh does the iroyJc of an adverb 
in relation to some word in some other clause.^ 

Note. — TJie same clause may he a NoiVi-chiiise in one context, an 
A<ljective-clausc in another, an Advcih-claiisc in another. 

jr/icre Moses was buried is still nnknown. 

— Nonn-claiise, subject to the verb “is.** 

No one has seen the place where Moses was buried. 

—Adj. -clause, qmijifying tlie noun “place. *’ 
Without knowing it the Arabs encamjicd where Moses was buried. 

— Adverb-clause qualifying the verb “encamped,** 

1 

^ In these three dehiiitioMs t Td has been printed in black type, 
because, in stating the kind of cL ''ct H is necessary to stale the word to 
which it relates. Mason’s three ilefinitioas ( Kiuf. Grammar, p. 160) merely 
say “in relation to the rest qf the sentence." This is rather too vague for 
purpo.ses of guidance. 
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1. The Noun-clause, 

197 . A Noun -clause is subject to all tlie liabilities and 
duties of a noiin proper. It may therefore he the subject to a 
verb, the object to a veil), the object to a piepcsiLion, the 
complement to a verb, or in apposition to a noun — 

That he will come hack soon is certain . ^ 

I shall be glad to know when you will 'tctiirn . , Obj, to veil. 

T^ia will sell for what it is worth . Obj to prep. 

This is exactly . . Comp, to verb. 

The nunoiir that he is nek is false .... to noun, 

Note \. — Fiom the above? H\ani))los it \vill bo seen that a Noun- 
clause can be introduced eitlier by the conjunction ^Uhat ” or by a 
Conjunctive prcffioiiii or hy a Conjunctive adv^lb. Sunjotiincb, how- 
ever, the conjunction i/t^i L l(‘ft out : — 

ft seems (tliat) he is not clever. 

Note. 2. — A clause containing the verj^ words used by a speaker is 
another ioriu of Noun-claiisoi.— 

All tliat he said was, “ I have seen you before,” 

Here the italicised clause is the oornplenicnt to the veib “ . 

Examples of the Noun-clause, 

I. Pick out the Noun-clause^i rath of the followinej Examples 
and say u'hether it is the Subject to some Veil), or the ^thject to 
some Verb, or the Object to some Preposiiwn, or the Complement to 
pome Verb, or in opposition to some noun expressed, Hiipply the 
Conjunction if has been left out ^ — 

1. No one knows when he will gome, or whethci he will come at 
all, or whether he is even alive^ 

2. How this came to ])ass is not known to any one. 

3. \\yiat 13 sauce for the goose is sauce I’or tiie gander. 

4. It is quite evidci^t ram vill fall to*day, 

5. The Equator shows whore days and nights are of equal length. 

6. What is one man’s meat is another man’s poiscyi. 

7. You must know that the air is never quite at lest. 

8. I think I shall iieve^ clearly understand this. 

9. We heard the school would open in ton days’ time. 

10. The name “Volcano” indicates the belief of the ancient 
Greeks, that the burning hills of the Mediterranean wcic the work- 
shops of the divine blacksmith, Vulcan. 

11. Even a feather shows w^ich way the wind is blowing. 

12. Whatever faculty man has is improved by^isc. 

13. The fool hath said in hiA heart, “ There is no God.” 

14. “ Know thyself,” was the advice given us by a Greek sage. 

15. Ho did not know that his her had been shot. 

16. The fact that you have ^ gued'your name to a letter shows 

that you lack moral courage. ^ • 

17. It will be easily understood how useful ^ven the simplest 
weapons were to the first dweller^on the earth. 
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18* The question first occurring to the mind of a savage is how is 
fire to be made. 

19. Common-sense soon trfiiglit liiu; that lire could be produced by 
rubbing two sticks together. 

20. In chipping their Hint weapons men must have seen that fire 
occasionally fiushed out. 

21. AV^e learn fr'noi travellers that savages can produce fire in a few 

22. He shouted out to the thief, Leave this house.” 

23. AVe cannot lely on what lie says. 

24. It is quite evident you have made a mistake. 

2.5. It was very iinfoitunate that you were taken ill. 

26. He was a man of line character except that he was rather 
timid. 

II. Expand each Simple Sentence into a Complejb one contain- 

iny a Noun-clause or clauses — 

1. I w'as glad to hear of youi having succeeded so well. 

2. He is geneially believed to liave died of poison. 

S. No one can tell the time of Ins coming. 

r^.^.One man’s meat is another man’s jioisou. 

5. liave read of savages being able to produce lire by the 
friction of two pieces of wood. 

6. He shouted to his neighbours to come to las lielp. 

7. AVe can place no conhdeiice ai any of his words. 

8. T .e fact of his having gone away without leaving us liis 
address is a clear proof of the dishonesty of his inteiiLions. 

9. The usefulness of even the .simjdest weapons to men in the 
savage state will easily be understood. 

10. His deatll at so young ar age is iiiucli tc/ be legretted. 

11. AVe mu.st liope lor better times. 

12. Tell me the time and place ol\your birth. 

13. The verdict of the judge was in lavour of tlie accused. 

14. All his statements should be atcejiUd. 

15. They questioned the piopiiety of doiujg that. 

16. The greatness of his labour could be seen from the result. 

17. My ilcjiarturo will depend upon my getting leave. 

18. He desifed to know the nature of his offence. 

19. The burial-place of Moses was.iiev/i;r known to the Jews. 

20. They explained to him the duty of confessing his fault. 

21. He was reported to have lost most of his money. 

22. AVe know tlie name of the writer of that letter. 

II. Adjective-clame, 

198 . An Adjective -clause has but one function, viz. to 
qualify some noun or pronoun belonging to some other clause. 
In doing this it simply does theVoik of an adjective proiier. 
Remember that the Conjunctive pronoun or Conjunctive adverb, 
by wHich an Adjeqtivc-clause ds introduced, must have a Re- 
strictive, not a Continuative, ^nse (§ 63) ; for if the sense is 
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Contiiiuative, and not Restrictive, tlie sentence ia Compound 
not Complex (§ 194). - ’ 

(1) Wc found^it in the place where we liad left it . Complex, 

(2) Wo went to Brighton, where wc spent a week . Compoiiiid. 

■^1 (i;^ the sentence is Complex, Lecause the clause “where 
we had left it” (lualifiea the noun “place” as an ’^jective 
would do. JVhere ia liere Restrictive. In (2) the sentence is 
Coirlpound, because the clause “ where we spent a week ” is 

merely Continuative, — co-ordinate with the preceding clause : 

“We went to Brigliton* spent a week theie." 

Note, T.hc ^onjniictive jironouii (when ^cd in a Restrictive 
sense) is sometimes left ofit. (It is never Icit out when the sense is 
Continuative) : - 

The food (tliat or which) lie needed Avas sent. 

1. Pick out the Adjective -clause or clauses in each of the 
following examples^ and point out the uoun or pronoun qualified 
by it in some other clause. If the Conjunctive pronoun h^/'fleen 
omitted anywhere^ supply it : — 

1. Man has the power of making instruments, which bring into 
view stars, whose light has taken ir^thousand years to reacli the earth. 

2. Iho first thing that man needed Avas some sharji-edgeS tool. 

3. The exact time Avhen the tlieft AA'as conmiitted was never found 

out. 

4. The man^by wliom the tlielt was committed has been caught. 

r>. The hoiLse aa^^ 15v(‘( 1 in has falbwi doAvn. ® 

6. This is the same story that I lieaid ten years ago. 

7. It’s an ill wind that bloAvji no*one any good. 

8. This is not such a book as I should have chosen. 

9. He made his living by the presents he received from tlie men 
he served. 

10. All that glitters iS not gold. 

11., In ponds, from aaIiicIi but a AM*ek befoie tlie Aviml bleAV clouds 
of dust, men iioav catch the re animated fish. ’ 

12. A liver is joined at pkice.^by tributaiics that sAvell its Avaters 

13. Of what use is a knoAvlcdgc of books to him A\ho fails to 
practise virtue ? 

14. Fortune selects him for liei lord, Avho reflects before acting. 

15. Springs are fed by rain, Avhich lias percolated through the 
rocks or soil. 

16. Nuncoomar prepared to Wie with that quiet fortitude 
which the Bengalee, .so backAvard, as a rule, in personal conflic 
encounters calamities for which There is no remedy. 

17. I have seen the house whtre Shakspeare Avas born., 

18. The plan you acted on has answeied avcII. 

19. They accepted every plan we proposed. 

20. Surely the story you are tellilig me is not- true. last. 

21. Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just. led already. 

22. The night is long that nevef finds the day. ears of age. 

K-O.o. Q 
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23. He travelled home by the way liis father showed him, 

24. There arc times when every one feels a little sad. 

25. Such men as .ue false to their friends should always bo avoided. 

26. I forgot to tell you the time Avhen I shall retilrn. 

II. Eotyand each Simple sentence into a Complex one contain- 
ing a?i 'Adjective-clause : — 

1. Our ])resent house suits us exactly. 

2. This rule, the souicc ol all our troubles, is disliked by '"very 

one. 

3. That was a fault not to be forgiven. 

4. The dumionJ Held is not far ironi here. 

5. He and his friend entered into a partnership binding them- 
selves to incur eqiial'i^isks. ^ 

6. Their cxpl.ination cannot be true. 

7. The king took leluge in the hu-tress, bein j determined to make 
a last attempt in that ])lace to save his kingdom. 

8. The .snow-line in India is about 20,000 lect Ingh. 

’9. The troubles besetting him on all sides did not daunt him. 
Tficy soon forgot tlieii past labouis. 

11. '"‘Tliis s])ot, the lirst l.iuding-pldce of the Pilgrim Fathers, is held 
to bo sacred giound. 

12. My leavc-ai)])lication has been dispatched. 

13. Is this the way to loam yeiii ](‘s.sons 

14. '!ii ceitain cliolera-cuie has not ^et been found. 

15. Egypt Avas one of the first countries to become civilised, 

IG. Death from ^j^iake-bitc is of daily occuiToncc. 

17. The benelits of liis early tiaiiiing A\crc thioAvn aAvay. 

18. That AA’as tlic act ot a C'nvard 

19. Milton Avas the greatest poet in King Charles’s reign. 

20. These hills have never yet been tiodden by tlie loot of man. 


III. Ihe Advcih-clausc. 

199. All Advcrb-claiihc does the Avark of an adverb to some 
verb, adjectiA^e, ur adveib lielonging to some other clause. 

An AdA*erb- clause can be introduced by any of the Suh- 
ordinative coiijuTictions, or by the tonjuiictive adverbs — whert\ 
when, whether, etc, : — 

Principal Clause, Adicrh-Chrase, 

He Avill succeed, because he Avoiks liaid 
lAcf Iiard, that ho Ava.s quite tireil 

^ *^^ook mediciiI5j that lie might get Avell 
I AviU ^ allovAcd . 

He is f ,^‘f r”" • 

H bk more than (he likes/ me 

<isthcy.ow . . 

Tlieitooth sL y when the dentist came in . Time. 

aching V 

200 Af conjunctions though, when, unless, till, if, 


Subord. Conjunc. 
Cause. 

Effect. 

Purpose. 
Condition, 
Contrast. 
Comparison. 
Extent or Manner. 
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^CHAP. XIII 

whether or, and while, the Predicate- verb “ to be ’’ and its 
Subject are often omitted. • These must be feupjilied in the 
Analysis. • 

Though {he teas) much alarmed, lie did not lose all hope 

He sprained his foot, while {he icas) w'alking in the dark. 

His opfnion, whether {it is) right or wrong, does not coiicfln me. 

201- When an Adverb-clause is ‘ introduced by “than,” ils 
Finite Verb is not always expi*essed. It must tlien be borrow^ul 
in the same tense from the clause to which it is subordinate : — 

He loves you^better tlian (lie loves) me. 

He loves you better than 1 (love you). 

202. The Conjun^ive pronoun “who” or “which” makes 
an Adverb-clause, ivhonever it is substituted for a Subordinative 
conjunction signifying Cause or ]hir})()se • — 

Cause. — They should paiilon my son, who {—-because he) has gev > 
committed such a fault before. • I 

Purpose . — A man was sent, who should deliver ( = /'.^.^dav I 

deliver) the message. ’ 

Note. — The student can now therefore take note that four different 
kinds of clauses can be introd#ced by the pronoun “who” or 
“which”: — (1) A Co-ordinate cUusc, wheie the pronoun is used in 
a Continuative sense. This belongs to Conipoiind sentences. (2) A 
Abwn-clause, where Jio Antecedent to tlie pronoun is exi)rcssed. Tins 
belongs to Comple.t sentences. (8) An JdjfStivc-ohiin^v, where the 
pronoun is ustjrf in g Restrictive sense. 1'liis belongs to Complex 
sentences. (4) Adverb -chinsdy where tire pronoun is used in the 

sense of Cause or Purpose This afeo belongs to Comph^x sentences, 

I. Pick out the Adverb - clause or clauses in the following. 
Show what word or phrase is qualified h\j every such clause, and 
what Adverbial relation is denoted tlicr^yy : — 

1. He will succeed, because he has worked hard. 

2. Mon engage in some work, that tlioy m,iy earri^i living. 

3. Ho threatened to be»t unless he confessed 

4. Ho was ah\ays hone|j^l though he was poor 

5. This is not true, iS^r as I can tell. 

6. Ho likes you a>f^iich as I do. 

7. He tried for a long time before lie succeeded. 

8. Let us go to bed, as it is now late. 

9. He walked with care, left he should stuml»!e. 

10. I agree to this, provideejj you sign your name. 

II. Though be punish me, yet will I trust in him. 

12. He returned home, aftei^hc had finished the Avork. 

13. Provo a friend, before you trust him. 

14. When the cat’s away, the mice will play. 

15. He persevered so steadily, tliat ho succeeded at last. 

10. I will let off this man, w ho has been well ])umshcd already. 

17. He secs very well, considering that he is sixty years of age. 
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18. I gavo him a prize, that he might work harder next year. 

19. They deserted their former asspciato, who had become poor and 
unfortunate. 

20. As the tree falls, so will it lie. ^ 

21. Ever since we left the house, it has not ceased raining. 

22. I should be glad to lend you that money, if I had as much in 
my owiif ^)Ocket. 

23. Murder, though it hav^o no tongue, will yet speak. 

24. Unless you leave the house at once, I will send for a policeman. 

25. A jackal, while prowling about the suburbs of a town, slipped 
into an indigo tank ; and not being able to get out he laid himself 
down, so that ho might be taken fur dead. 

26. Ambassadors were sent from Sparta, who should sue for peace. 

11. Expand each 'Bimple sentence into a Complex one contain- 
ing an Adverb-clause or clauses : — 

1. In the absence of any other helper, we must accept his aid. 

2. The two chief points having been gained, success is now certain. 

3. Owing to repeated failures, he made no furtlier attempt. 

' The problem was too dillicult to be solved. 

'pIJo worked very well, to the astonishment of every one. 

.^^<5. fell under suspicion by becoming suddenly rich. 

7. He worked hard for the imrpose of gaining a prize. 

8. Every piecaution Avas takers against tlio failure of the plan. 

9. I’e purposes to become rich by sticking steadily to his work. 

10. Without leave fiom tlic master, we sliould not go out. 

11 He would be very thankful to be relieved of all this trouble. 

12. With or without his leave, I shall leave tfic loom. 

13. He would have been caught, l)ut for liis (hghthfiross the border 

14. Notwitlistanding the lieat of tlic sun we must go out. 

15. In spite of all his riches, ?ie is never contented. 

16. For all his experience lie i.s still incompetent. 

17. The deptli of the sea equals the height of the mounUins. 

18. With every man wIhj came in, another went out. 

19. Of all the boy.s in tlie class James is tne most industrious. 

20. Keep perfectly .silent at peril of your live.s. 

21. Bo it done unto thee according to thy belief. 

22. The liarvest will depend upon the sowing. 

23. Nothing in my opinion will jiosper under such a man. 

24. He returned to duty immediately on the expiry of his leave. 

25. With every cough ho felt a good deal of pain. 

26. In the performance of duty, no one should feel afraid 

SECTroNjJ. — S cheme of iAnalykis tn Detail 

203. Scheme of Analysis. — Tim schenm of Analysis, given 
already in § 8, is here recapitulated to save reference ; — 

A man convinced against his will is of the same opinion still. 
Hamade himself mean and of no reputation. 

The second master of the school has been teaching my sons Euclid 
since Thursday last. 

Whom the gods love die young. 
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II. Predicate. 
Completion of Fi n i ti‘ Vci b. 
Object 

(1) Direct Cumpleineiil 
(2) Indirect 

4 T) 

of tile 
siiinc 
opinion 


hiniseir mean and 
of no re- 
putation. 

(1) Direct , . 
Euclid 
(2) In- 
direct 
my sons 


rni or its e^uiYalent . «ee lieading to col. l. 

lliis is the duel* part of tlie Subject, aud wlien there is no 
enkrgement, it is the only jiart It is this that fixes the number 
and iiemon of the Finite verb. Its most tyidcal form is tliat of 
a noun o» pronoun in the Nominative &ase. Tlie following is a 
list of the various fornn? in which a Nominative or its equivalent 
can be expressed : ^ — 

(1) Koi^ A ship went out to sea yesterday. 

used as Noun, — The brave are always respected. 

/ 4 \ (some one previously named) Las gone. 

4 Noun-Infinitive.— ro n^alk regularly is good for health. 

(5) Gerund or Verbal noun. — Reading is good for the mind. 

™™“Pbraae. How to do this is a difficult question. 

(7) Noun-clause. IVhoni the aods love die young. 

A^ole.— Sometimes a sentence ficgins witli “it,” and the Nomina- 
tive or ite equivalent is inentioifed after the verb : “/< is easy to do 
tms. Hero the “ it " is rednjidant, and may be left out in the 
analysis “ To do this is easy.” 

^ There is no need to commit this Ij^t of forms to memory. Thty are 
enumerated merely to show what the student may expect to find. The 
same remark applies to the lists in §§ 206-209. 
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205. Enlargement : see heading to col. 2. The most typical 
form is an Adjective. We call t^)is enlargement^^^ because an 
adjective, accoiding to the definition given in § 1 2, “ is a word 
that enlarges the meaning of a noun and narrows its application.” 

The following is a list of the various forms in which an 
enlargtJinent ” can be cxiiressed : — 

(1) Adjective. — Just men deserve to prosper. 

(2) Participle. — A fertilising shower fell to-day. 

(3) Qualifying Infin. — Water to drink is scarce in this place. 

(4) PoBsesflive noun or pronoun — Your teacher has conic. 

(5) Noun used as Adj.— The milage school opens at eight a.m, 

(6) Gerund used as Adj. — Drinking water is scarce licrc. 

(7) Prep with object.^ — A man o/ m^^i^c^does not tell lies. 

(8) Adverb with Def. article. — 2'he then k’lig died suddenly. 

(9) Noun in Apposition.— Charles, my son, ha^’ come. 

(10) Noun-clause in Appos. — The rumour that he iras dead is false. 

(11) Adjective -clause. — The hou.se in which we live has been sold. 

206. Finite verb : sec heading to col. 3. This is the chief 
part'of the predicate, and, wdien the verb is Intransitive and of 
Complete predication (§ C), it can be the only part ; as, “ Hogs 
grunt” 

If the tense or mood of lh8 Finite verb is formed, not by 
inflexion, but by the help of one of the six Auxiliary verbs 
(§ 102), remember that the Auxiliaiy verb and the Principal 
verb together make, u]! the Finite verb, and must be mentioned 
together in column 3. * ^ 


Subject 

c 

Finite \erb 

Object. 

I 

have been examining 

! 

tlie pictures. 

1 


But if the lU'eviou.s verb is not Auxiliary, as “ loillf for instance, 
when it occurs in first person of the Future tense 115), in 
Buch a sentence will alone makes the hhnitc verb, and the Noun- 
Infinitive that folh)W.s is its Object . — 


Subject 

Finite verb *■ 

Object 

I 

will 

see him to-morrow. 


^ iTi such a phrase as “ a biute a man,” the " tf" denotes apposition, 
“a man a biute,” i.e. a brutish man, a man who is a brute. In cuch a 
phrase, therefore, tlie sense is analogous to (9), and not to (7). 
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207. Oloject, direct or indirect : see col. 4. The different 
forms in which a Direct object can be expressed are the same as 
those in which the Nominatife can he expressed (§ 204) : — 

(1) N(jtm. — The snake bit the man, 

(2) Adj. used as Noun. — He satisfied the 

^3) Pronoun. — My friend will nut deceive me, 

^4) Noun' Infinitive. — lie dcser\cs to succeed, 

(5) Gerund or Verbal noun.— He likes ridinq, 

(6) Noun-pbrase. — We did not know how to do it. 

(7) Noun-clause, — Wc do not know who he is. 

There are only two fcrgis in which an hidirect object (iaii be 
expressed, viz. a noun denoting some person or other animal, or 
some personal pronoun ^ — 

Ho gave t/arars a*l)ook . . . {Ti a ns, verb.) 

He oversleptl^n/^/sr// . [hitrans. verb.) 


208. Complement : see heading to col. f). Hie following 
are the various forms in vTiich a Coin])lernenl can b(' expreSsed 
(§§92,95):— 


(1) Noun 

(2) Possessive 

(3) Adjective 

(4) Participle^ 

(5) Prep, with 

object 

(6) Qualifjdng 

Infinitive 

(7) Adverb 

(8) Noun-clause 


/The citizens made him their tinq 
\That beggar turned out a thief . 
/She iiiado A.’sapiaircl her on n 
\This book is 7/mic, not James s, . 
/The judge set the ])risonev/n’^^ 
\The piisoner is now Jrce ^ 
/They found her v'cepiiuj ^ 

seemed much p/aesrr/ 

/I ])refer a dog to^ cat . 

\lle is 

/I like a thief ^0 he punished 
l^This house is to let ^ 
/That*noiso sent liinwfs/iYjf/ . 
\The man lias fallen asleep 

{ We have made him irhnt he is 
The rcsijt i\what tve expect id 




{Fact.) 
(Cop.) 
{Fact.) 
9 {Cop.) 
{Fact . ) 
{Cop.) 
{Fact.) 
{Cop.) 

( Fad. ) 

{Cop.) 

{Fad.) 

{Cop.) 

{Fad.) 

{Cop.) 

{Fact.) 

{Cop.) 


209. Extension : see lieadiiig to col. G. The mo^t typical 
form is an Adverb. We call this ext cation, ” because an 
adverb, according to the dcfiuition given in § 16, “is a word 
that extends the tueaning aiw^ narrows the application of any 
part of speech except a noun #r pronoun.” 

Two points should be iioticvd : (1) In the analysis of sentence.s 
(not in parsing, which is a dilftrent kind of operation), extension 
applies only to the Finite verb of its own clause : if an adverb or 
adverb-eq^uivalent belongs to any. part of a sentence excej?! the 
Finite verb, it must not be placed in column 6. (2) “Ex- 
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tension ” means the same thing as “ enlargement'* But as one 
relates to the Finite verb, and the other to the Nominative or 
its equivalent, it is convenient iii analysing sentences to give 
them separate names. 

The following are the various forms in which “ extension '** 
can be jjxpressed : — 

(1) Adverb. — He slept soundly. 

(2) Prep, with object. — He slept for six hours. 

(3) Adjective. — Ho went away sad. 

(4) Participle. — He went away d^saj)}winted. 

(5) Qualifying Infin. — He came to horse. 

(6) Adverbial objective. — Bind him hand and foot. 

(7) Absolute phrae.e. — We all set olf, he reinainiij/j behind. 

(8) Adverb-clause. — AVe all set off, whilejtc remained behind. 

Note. — The student must not be surprised tbit in (3) an adjective 
is included among form's of extension, the typical form of which is an 
adverb. Analysis is not the same thing as parsing : there arc three 
diinirences at least. (1) In analysis the unit to be dealt with is a 
sontCsnce ; in parsing a single word. (2) Analysis deals with grammar 
on its logical side ; parsing on its syntactical. The word “sad,” 
though it IS an adjective in form and in syntax, is adverbial in 
function. In what manner or in wliat state of mind did he go 
away ? In a sad stiite. The \vonJ^“ sad ” therefore qualifies the verb 
“wont hvay ” in just the same way as if it were expressed in the 
form “sadly.” The same remaik apjdies to the participle “dis- 
appointed ” in the fourth sentence. (3) There are some words wliich 
can be parsed, but do not come within the Iramework of analysis at 
all ; sucli as aif interjection, nr exclamatory inirase, a nominative of 
add ress. 


Section 3. — Deouees of Subordination. 

210. Degrees of Subordination. — The following sontence 
may be taken as an exaiuplo for analysis • — 

One man in the audience, who w^as chief magistrate of the toAvn 
and happened to be present, on seeing that the lion fawned on 
Aiidrocles, when it was expected to tear liim to pieces, called out with 
a loud voice, and ordered Androclcs to explain liow a savage beast 
could have so forgotten its innate disposition all of a sudden, that it 
became converted into a harmless animal, which chose to spare its 
intended victim rather than devour him. 

Now, wlien we come to divide this sentence into its com- 
ponent clauses, we find, firstly, thr.t it is a Compound sentence, 
consisting of two co-oixlmate clauses connected by a??d, and 
secondly, that each of the co-oidinaai clauses contains subordinate 
ones, the former containing three, and the latter four. 

Tile two co-ordinate clauses, which are connected by and and 
make the sentence a Compound one, are marked by A and B. 
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(A) One man in the audience, (o) who was chief magistrate of the 
town (6) and happened to be p resent, on seeing (a;) t hat the lion 
fawned on Androcles, (y) wheA it was expected to tear liim to piece s, 

called out witfl a loud voice, (B) and ordered Androcles to explain (a) 
how a sava ge beast could have so forgotten its innate diS[)osition all 
of a sudden, (6) that it became converted int o a harm less a minal , (c) 
which chose to spare its intended victim r ather (d) than to devour liim . 

**In (A) we see that clause (a) is an ad jcctive-clanse in the first 
degree, qualifying the noun “ man ” ; clause (h) is co-oidinate to 
clause (a), and therefore ^ second atljective-clause to the noun 
“man”; clai^e (r) is a noun-clause in tlu^fii-st degree, object to 
the verb “ seeing ” ; gpiuse (y) is an adverb-clause in the second 
degree, qualifying the verb “ fawned.” 

In (B) we sec that clause («) is a noun-clause in the first 
degree, object to the verb ‘^explain ” ; clause, (b) is an advcrb-(^lause 
in the sedond degree, ipialifying the verb “ forgotten ” ; clajise (c) 
is an adjective-clause in (he tlnnl dc'grec, qualifying the noun 
“ animal” ; and clause {<J) is an adverb-clause in the fourth degree, 
qualitying the verb “chose” ^ 

The degree of suboidination (as fimt, second, tliiijj, fourth, 
etc.), IS shown by the number of hues drawn uinler the clause 
concerned. ^ * 

211. Tabtflar rform of Axyilysis. — Befoiv. beginning to 
analyse a sentence of many clauses in tabular lorni, it will 
be best to write it out with tJie (Clauses marked oil in the manner 
shown in § 210. This will serve as a key to the tabulation, of 
which ff complete example is given oi^page 106. 

Words that are ufldci'stood must be supplied they can be 
shown in brackets in their proper column. , 

Words whicli do not come within the framework of analysis 
must be left out ; as, for fnstance, an interjection, an exclamatory 
phrase, a noun used for pui'jioses ol address ; see Note to § 20!). 

This heavy ram, alas > has spoilt the liarvcst tins year. 

The farmers, poor fellows ' have lost heavily. 

Friends, Itomans, counli^incn, lend mo your oars. 

A parenthetical sentei^e cannot be considered a clavse of 
the sentence into which it has been wedged. 

Mr. R. (so at least Ins friends say) will soon retire. 

Here there arc two distinct sjjntcnces'to be analysed 

(1) Mr. R. will soon retire. ' 

(2) So at least his friends say. 
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I. — Examples in Parsing and Analysis. 

For parsing a word the student can follow the Parsing Chart 
given at the opening of chap. xii. The method there shown is 
os follows : — 

I. N&un. — What kind (Proper, Common, Collective, !i$aterial, 

or Abstract) ? What gender (Masc., Fern., or Neut.) ? What 
nufubcr (Sing, or Plur.) ? What case (Noin., Poss., or Obj.) ? Why 
in such a case (see all possible reasons in Parsing Chart No. 

III.) ? • • 

II. Pronoun. — What kind (Pers., Dorn., Conj., or Intern) ? 

What gender fdepcnd|*on antecedent) ? \^hat number (depends 
on anteced.) ? pemon (depends on anteced.) ? What 

case (depends on its own clause, see Parsing Chart No. III.). 

IV. Adjective. — Wli#t kind (Proper, Uesciijitive, Quantit., 
Intern, Distrib., Numeral, or Demons.) ? What degree of ^Com- 
parison (Pos., Comp., or Siiperl.) ? Which use (Attributive or 
Predicative) ? What noun or pronoun does it qualify ? 

V, Adverb. — What kind (pimple, Conj., or Intern) ? What 
degree (Pos, Comp. orSupcrl.)^ Which use (Attnb. oi^j^redic.) ? 
If Attnb., to qualify what word or words (Verb, Adj., Adv., Prep., 
Conj., or Sentenegi) ? If Predic., complemejit to what verb ? 

VL Finite Venb. — What kind (Transitive cm* Intransitive)? 
What Conjug. (£^rong. Weak, or Mixed) ? What voice ? What 
mood ? What tense ? Agreeing witli vliat subject ? and there- 
fore in what number (Singular or Plural) ? aiul iii what person 
(first, sdtoiid, or third) ? 

VII. Infinitive.— Wliat form (Indefinite, Continuous, Per- 
fect, or Perf. Contin.) ? Which Infin. (Noun-Iqfin or Qualif. 
Infill.)? If Noun-lnfin., in what connection? If Qual. Infin., 
in what connection ? 

VIII. Gerund. — What form (Pres, or Perf.) ? What voice ? 
What kind of verb ? If Trans., governing what object ? 

IX. Participle. — What form (Pres., Past, or Perf.) ? What 
voice ? What kind of verb P If Trans., governing what object ? 
What use (Attributive, Predicative, Absolute, or Gerundive) ? 

X. Conjunction. — Wh&>t kind (Co-ordinative or Sub- 
ordinative) ? Joining what words or phrases, or what sentences ? 

Analyse the following sentencis^ and parse {with any explanation 
that may be necessary) the words printed in italics : — 
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1. By torch aud triiinpet fast arrayed, 

Each liorseman drew his battle blade, 

Aud furious every charger neighed, 

To join the dreadful revelry.— C ampbkll. 

2. Let vu hear what you have to say, 

3. Week in^ week out, from morn till night, 

Y«^t may hear liia helloios blow. — Longfellow. 

4. On Linden, when the sun was low. 

All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 

And dark as winter was the How 

Of Iser rolling rapidly. — Campbell. 

5. Perdition catch iny soul, hut I love Mie..— S hakspeaiie. 

(3. I cannot hut believe that you arc lost. 

7. These men, than whom I have never known men more un- 
willing, have suddenly lell me, merely bi^cau^ I asked them to work 
a little overtime on account of the orders that I unexpectedly received 
this morning from headquarters. 

8. Toll for the brave ' 

^Brave Keiupeufelt is gone ; 

TIis last sea-fight is fought. 

His work of glory Cow per. 

9. Cowards die many times before then deatli ; 

The valiant only taste of death but once. — Shakspkaue. 

10. I now gave over any more tl.ioughts ol the ship, or of getting 
anything out of her, except what might drive a-slioro from the wreck, 
as indeed divers pieces of her afterwards did ; but those things were 
of small use to me. — Robinson Crusoe, 

11. I like a lascal i) he punished} when I am piite sure that his 
guilt has been proved before \ijury who had no pT-cjud^'ic against him, 
before they began hearing Ins case. 

12. Tlie reason why the .seven stars are no more than seven is a 
pretty reason. — Shak.speare. 

13. Just so we have lieard a baby, mounted on the shoulders of its 
father, cry out, “ How much taller I am than papa ! ” — Mac/ > u LAY. 

14. There is no despair so absolute as tha* which conics with the 
first moments of our first great sorrow, when we have not yet knoivn 
what it is\ to haw suffered and be healed, to have despaired and to have 
recovered hope.— G. Eliot. 

16. Music, when soft voices die, 

Vibrates in the memory ; 

Odours, when sweet violets .sicken. 

Live within the sense they quicken. — Shelley. 


^ The explanation given in § 92 is tliid to be punished is the Infin. form 
of Complement ; and this agrees with that given by Abbott in §§ 97 and' 
105 in How to Parse, Dr. Gow, liowovi.-, in MethM of English, p. 117, 
has exprcsse<l the view that to be punished ( = punishment) is the Direct 
object to the verb “like," and “a rascal” ( = for a rascal) the Indirect. 
Both views appear to be tenable ; but on gfrounds of convenience I have 
adoptea the former. It covers the ground of such a sentence as “ I saw 
him come.” This could scarcely be broken up into “ I saw come (Direct 
object) for him (Indirect).” 
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16. Woe worth the chase, woe worth the day, 

That cost thy life^ my gallant grey ! — Scott. 

17. What must the king o?<Fnow ? Must he submit ? 

The kiifg shall do it. — Siiakspeakk. 

18. At four o'clock r.M. wo reached York, which is a fiiic old town 

dating back to the time of the Romans, though they called it by a 
dilferenif name, that I cannot now remember. > 

19. For wh^ are men better than sheep and goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend 

• • Tennyson. 

20. Our deeds shall travel with us from afar, 

And wl\^t wo have been makes us whal-we-are. — G. Erjor. 

21. Because half a dJzen grasshoppers under a feiii make the field 
ring with their iumortanate chink, while thousands ot great cattle, 
reposing beneath me shadow of the British oak, chew tlie cud and 
are silent, pray do not imagine that those who make the noise arc the 
only inhabitants of the lieli. — Burke. 

22. For when the noble Ciesar saw him stah^ 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitors' aims, 

Quite vanquish’d him : then burst his mighty heart ; 

And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 

Even at the base of Pom]^y’s statiia, 

Which all tlie while ran bloody great Caisar fell. — S h^^speare. 

23. Let me now tell you that every six hours of study will be 

injurious to your health, unless you break the period with half an 
hour’s walk in the*opi‘n air or with some light^form of recreation that 
can give relief TR dieijrain. ^ • 

24. He was pmud, when I pr.iised ; he ^^as submissive, when I 
reproved him ; but he did never l&i'C me, and what he now mistakes 
for justice and kindness foi me, is hut the pleasant sensation that all 
persons feel at remsiHny the scenes of tlicir boyish hopes and f(*ars, 
and t\\Q%eeing on equal terms the man tl^ey were accustomed to look 
up to with reverence. • 

II, — General Questions. 

1. When a Singular noiq^encls in ah s sound, how is the Possessive 
sign allccted * How is the Possessive expressed in plurals ^ 

2. What are Weak verbs Classify bring, sing, take, seek, teach, 
set, bleed, eat as Strong or Weak. Give reasons in each case. 

3. Name all the Auxiliary verbs. Why an; they so called * Dis- 
tinguish them from every otheA class of verb. ^ 

4. Distinguish the uses of lift in the following sentences : — 

There is but one man present. 

I cannot but believe tliat you are lost. 

lie is a clever man, hut not learned in books. 

There was no one present but pitied the lame horse. ^ 

He was all but ruined tiythat investment 

6, Explain and exemplify the difference between Extensiig^and 
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Completion of a Finite verb, and between a Direct and an Indirect 
object. 

6. Point out the grammatical difference between the in such a 
sentence as He did his duty, and was the happier for it,” and the in 
such a sentence as ‘‘ He was the happier of the two.” 

7. Account for the resemblance in form between the Verbal noun 
and thtt Present Participle. Parse all the words ending in -ing in 
this sentence: “Darkling, we went singing on our way, with our 
w'alking-sticks in our hands, wcarjr of toiling in town.” 

8. Show liy what moans Transitive verbs in English can be used 
intransitively and vice verm. Can Intransitive verbs bo conjugated 
in the Passive voice * If so, to what exUnt ’? 

9. Classify verbs of Incomplete predication, and exemplify the 
different forms that the Complement may assume witli each class of 
verb. 

10. What principle would you adopt in classifying nouns in 
English ^ Exein]dify each class. 

11. Exemplify the uses of the Qualifying or Gerundial Infinitive. 
Is there any connection in origin between this and what we now call 
a Gcrand or Verbal noun ? 

12. Explain and exemplify the meaning of each of the Auxiliary 
verbs, when the said verbs are not used as Auxiliaries. 

13. Under what circumstances are we debarred from parsing than 
as a conjunction ? To what part speech must we then assign it * 
Give ex*?,‘nples. 

14. Explain the points of resemblance and the points of difference 
between {a) adjectives and adverbs, (h) prepositions and conjunctions. 

15. Explain and Exemplify tlie terms Impersl^al ve7bs, defective 
verbs, Irregular' verbs, Auxiliary verbs, Factitive Jtrbs, Copulative 
vet bs. 

16. What is meant by the d^ise of a noun ^ How did the word 
come to be used in such a sense ? 

17. How do Ave express simply futurity (1) in Finite verbs, (2) in 

the absolute construction ^ Give examples. J 

18. What form of the Indefinite article di, you use before the words 
— history, historical, European, usual, humble, eweJ Give reasons. 

19. Specify', witJi examples, the various meanings and uses of one 
ill our language. 

20. Give instances of the conversion, of Abstract nouns into Con- 
crete, Proper into Common, Material into Common. 

21. Define a sentence. How would you deal wuth the following ^ 

(1) (2) hence! (3) does it rain ^ 2/^-9; let us return. 

22. Explain and exemplify “pro-noun,” “pro- verb,” pro- 
sentence. ” 

23. Explain finite in the phrase •“ Finite verb.” Mention those 
parts of a verb which are not finite. 

24. Examine the following definitions of a preposition : — 

“ A word used before a noun or pronoun to show its relation 
to some other word.” 

“ A word that connects a noun with a verb, an adjective, or 
other noun.” 

25. Give examples of the three main senses in which the Possessive 
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case can be used. To what class or classes of instances is the use of 
this case now restricted * 

26. How would you distinguish between a Demonstrative adjective 
and a Demonsftative pronoun ? Give exanij)lcs. 

27. Distinguish the uses of as in the following sentences : — 

Yours is not the same book as mine. 

^c trembled as he spoke. 

Do not act as he did. 

Hot as tlio sun is, we must go out in it. 

I will inquire again as to that matter. 

j4s a judge I condemn you, as a man I pity you. 

28. Describe and excitipAfy the diflerent kinds of objects that can 
be used in connection with verbs. 

29. Describe»thc main tests }»y which a Weak verb is distinguished 
from a Strong. Apjdji these tests to hang ^ fight, read, hesecch, set, 
saw, say, sow, sn(\^e, sit, seethe, sell. 

30. Show how the distinction between Attributive and Predicative 

is applied to adjectives and Simple adverbs, and how that between 
Continuative and RestnetNe is .ipjjlied to Relative pronouns or 
Relative adverbs. ^ 

31. Exemplify the uses of {a) though, hut, (6) as well as, as Co- 
ordinative or Subordinative conjunctions. 

32. What excc[)tions are there to the rules (1) that two Singular 

subjects arc followed l)y a PJural^verb, (2) that one Singular subject 
is followed by a Singular verb ^ # 

33i Explain the cases of the words italicised below : 

(< 1 ) Knock n\e tins gate and lap me wclL — S uakspeare. 

(6) Fare,, Vtee well. He o versl o p t him seff. 

(c) It likes us wtJl (Suaks.) 

(d) Woe w’orth the day ' Woe is me ' 

(e) I hope you will do me this favour. 


III. Correct or justify the following. (From London ilatricula- 

tion Papers, Jan. 1879 to Jan. 1897).. 

1. I am verily a man wdio am a Jc\v. 

2. Too groat a variety of studies distract the minjl 

3. Who do you speak to ? 

4. The river has ovcrflfcwnits banks. 


5. Man never is, but always to be blest. 

6. Neither our viitucs or our vices arc all our own. 

7. II I were old enough to be married, I am old enough to manage 
my husband’s house. 

8. I am to blame, not you. 

9. Art thou proud yet < ^ y, that I am not fhec. 


* These are all now parsed a.s.Objective c.i&es. For (b) see § 97 ; for (c) 
see § 148 ; for (e) see § 90. Tn all of them the preposition to or /or or 
imder8too<l. In Old English all these ca-cs were Datives. The construc- 
tion in (a) is still called the Dative of Interest : “ Knock this gate /or 
me and rap well for me." In (d) the prep, tn is understood : “ Woe happen 
to the day 1 " ; “ woe is to me ’’ (Latin, hei mdii). 
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10. Whoever the king favours 
The cardinal will find employment for. 

11. Here you may see that visions krc to dread. 

12. Nothing hut wailings was heard. 

13. Neither of them are remarkable for preeision, 

14. I cannot tell if it bo wise or no. 

15. I J must be confessed that a lampoon or a satire do not carry 
in them robbery or murder. — Spectator, 

16. AVhose own example strengthens all his laws, 

And is himself the great sublime he draws. 

17. They were both fond of one another. 

18. Thersites’s body is as good as Ajaik?, when neither are alive, 

19. Thou art much older than thy looks. 

20. There were no l^ss than live persons concerned:^ 

21. Recite the first six lines Paradise LcH, 

22. Neither he nor we are disengaged. 

23. One of the best books that has been written on the subject. 

24. I like it better than any. 

25* And since I never dare to write ^ 

* As funny as I can. 

26. Laying the susjneion on some one, I know not Avho. 

27. Well is him that hath found prudence ' 

28. Neithci he nor I have any doiilit of luj^ success. 

29. One of the best treatises tha^ has been written on the subject, 

30. I ajn one of those who cannot describe wliat I do not see. 

31. The country was divided into counties, and the counties 
placed under magistrates. 

32. Nobody ever pia .so much of themselves int^) their work. 

33. He hath given away above half his fortu'>o to 'tfte Lord knows 
who. 

34. Friendships which w'c onc«fi hoped and believed would never 
grow' cold. 

35. Ne]ios answered bun, Celsiis rejdicd, and neither of them w’ere 
.sparing of ccn.sures on each other. 

36. Such are a few of the many paradoxes 'One would cite from his 
writings, and which arc now before me. 

37. The largest circulation of any Liberal newspajier. 

38. Injustice springs only from three causes. . . . Neither of these 
can be found in a being wise, i>ow'crfiiJ, and benevolent. 

39. This dedication may serve almost for any book that has, is, or 
shall bo published. 

40. In the best countries a rise in rents and wages has been found 
to go together. 

41. He belongs to one caste, and the hew^ers of wood and draw'ers 
of water to another. 

42. The second assault was met by Buckingham by a counter 

attack on the Earl of Bristol, whom- he know would be the chief 
witness against him. ' 1 

43. And many a holy text around she strews. 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

44. This view has been maintained by one of the greatest writers 
that has appeared in this country. 
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45. Tho administration of so many various interests, and of 
districts so remote, demand no common capacity and vigour. 

46. He having none but theiB, they having none but lie. 

47. Breakingia constitution by the very same errors that so many 
liave been broke before. 

48. They are not only the most charitable of any other nation, but 
most judidous in distinguishing the properest objects of comp^sion. 

49. The part of this reed used by the Indians is from 10 to 11 feet 
long, and no tapering can be i)crceived, one end being as thick as 
anoflier. 

50. If he had writ one word by the next post, this bad been just 

and civil. ^ ^ 

51. Thou lovest, but ne'er knew love’s sad satiety 

52. Macbeth. There's blood updn thy face. 

Mttrd. ”rts Banmi%’s then. 

Mach. ’Tis betterthee witliout than he within, 

53. This is he, mf master said, 

Despised the fair Athenian maid. 

54. Luckily tho monks hq^e recently given away a couple of dogs 
which were returned to them, or the breed ivould have been lost^* 

55. It was the most amiable, although the least dignified, of all 
the party squabbles by which it had been j)receded. 

56. Having perceived the W'cakness ot Jus poems, they now reappear 
to us under new' titles. * 

57. Neither you nor I am iightf 

58. I am one of those who cannot descnbi' what I Icel. 

59. •Whom they w'ere I really cannot si)ecify. 

60. Whom do yoy say that I am ? • 

61. His is a pqem, one of the completcftt works that exists in any 

language. ^ » * 

62. He w'as shot by a secretary u^ider notict* to quit, wuth whom 
he was iinding fault,— very fortunately without cllect. 

63. It is characdeiistic of them to appear but to one ])er‘5on, and 
he the most likely’' to be deluded. 

64. I think it may assist the reader by jflaeing them before him in 
chronological order, 

65. Few people le.irn anything that is worth learning' easily. 

66. My resolution is to spare no expense in education ; it is a bad 
calculation, because it is the •nly^.d vantage over w4iich circumstances 
have no control. 

67. Image after image, phrase after phrase, starts out vivid, harsh, 
ind emiihatic. 

68. Books that w e can at a glance cany off what is in them are 
worse than useless for disci[>hne. 

69. He preferred to know the|worst than to dretfm the best. 

70. Humanity seldom or eveifshow\s itselt in inferior minds. 

71. You have already been informed of the sale of Ford’s theatre, 
vhere Mr^Lincoln was assassinated, for religious purposes. 

72. Tm Moor, seizing a bolster, full of rage and jealousy, suiothers 

ler. . • 

73. Nor do I know any one \^th w'hom I can converse more 
deasantly or I w'ould prefer as my companion. 

X.Q.O. 1 
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74. They drowned the black and white kittens. 

76. The then Ministry were in favour of the bill. 

76. The people is one ; they haveall one language. 

77. George and myself went up the mountain tog^»ther. 

78. The Duke of Wellington is one of those who never interfere 
with matters over which he has no control. 

7 9. •'Her voice was ever soft, gentle, and low ; an excePent thing 
in woman. 

80. Peter the Hermit's diet was abstemious, his prayers long and 
fervent. 

81. I shall have great pleasure in accepting your invitation. 

82. Each of the girls went to their se^narate rooms to rest and 
calm themselves. 

83. Being early killed, I sent A ^larty in search of his mangled 

body. ' 

IV. — Direct and Indirect Narration^ vfith Examples, 


A speecli is said to be lu Direct Narration, when the very 
wotds used by the speaker are repeated without any change ; in 
Indirect^ wlien the words are given with some change of con- 
struction. 

In Indirect Narration the verbs ajp hound by the same 
rules as those given in § 191 foj the Sequence of Tenses. 

Tliils by Rule I., when the reporting or principal verb is in 
the Past tense, the Present tense in the reported speech n\ust be 
changed into its coft-esponding Past form. Thus we change : — 


Shall 

ifito 

should . 

See 

^ into saw 

Will 

) 1 

would 

Is seeing 

,, was seeing 

May 

j > 

might 

Has seen 

,, had seen 

Can 

) j 

could 

Has been 

seeing ,, had been seeing 


Observe also that when the Present tense is change*! into the 
Past by Rule I., an adjective or adverb expressing nearness is 
similarly changed into one expressing distance. Thus we 
change : — 


Now into 

This OT these ,, 
Hither , , 

Here ,, 

Hence ,, 

Thus ,, , 


then 

that or those 

thither 

there 

thence 

so 


To-(tay into that day 
To-fnorrow ,, next day 
Yesterday , , the previous day 
Last night , , the previous night 
Ago , , before 

r 


1. Direct. — “What is this strange outcry*” said Socrates; “I 
sent the women away mainly in order that they might not offend in 
this way ; for I have heard that a m/in should die in peace. Be quiet 
then and have patience.” 

Indirect. — Socrates inquired of them what thod strange outcry was. 
He reminded them that he had sent the women away mainly in order 
that they might not offend in that way ; for he had heard that a man 
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should die in peace. He begged them tlierefore to be oniet and have 
patience. 

2. Direct. — The teacher becaflic angry with the student and said^ 
Why have yoif again duturhed the class in this way ? I fuive told 
you before, that when I am speaking^ you should be silent. Leave 
the room, and do not return again to-day.'* 

Indire(!l. — The teiicher became angry with the student jmd in- 
quired of him why he had again disturbed the class in that way. He 
remyfided him that he had told him before that he (the student) 
should be silent when he (the master) was speaking. He ordered 
him therefore to leave the room, and forbade him to return again that 
day. • • 


(1) Convert following sentences from l^irect to Indirect : — 

1. We said to him, #^hc weather is stonny, and the way is long.” 

2. He said to us, ^*Thc carriage has come, and w'o shall start 

soon.” ^ 


The teacher told us, “ The prize will be presented to-morrow,” 
*4. Ho said to me, '‘The fain has been falling since daybreak, ^nd 
you cannot go.” ^ 

5. We said to him, “ Your fault will be pardoned, if you confess 


6. He said to me, “I am glad to tell you that you are pardoned.” 

7. He said, “The man has stigrted, but he has not yet come.” 

8. We heard lum say, “ I will agree to what you propo^, if you 
sign tliis.” 

9. He said to me, “ You are mistaken ; you will not go to-day.” 

10. John said to me, “ I shall leave this pla^, as soon as I can.” 

11. John saifl'to nn, “ You will bo tired before yqjj arrive.” 

12. John said, ’^Our friend arrived yesterday, but will go to- 
day.” ) 

13. My son exclaimed, “Some one has taken the book I was 
reading. ” 

14. He made a promise, “ I will come, if I can.” 

15. He said, “ I havo4ieen very ill, buf am now better.” 

16. Pilate replied to the Jew's, “What I have written, I have 

written.” • 

17. He said to me, “You are guilty, and I am innocent.” 

18. They said, “The h(^ is*liiding in the place where we left 
him.” 

19. They said, “ The boy will soon be found ; and we will bring 
him.” 

20. And Reuben said unto them, “Shed no blood; cast Joseph 

into this pit that is in the wilderness, but lay no Ijand upon him.” — 
Old Testament. I 

21. And Judah said unto hismrethren, “What profit is it, if we 
slay our brother and conceal his^lood ^ Come, let us sell him to the 
Ishmaelites, and let not our hana be upon him ; for he is our brother 
and our flesh,” — Old Testament. 

22. Joseph said to James, “ I cai;^ tell you what strikes me fs the 
most useful machine in the world.” James replied, “Can you, 
Joseph ? I should like to hear of it. What is it used for ? ” 
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23. “ What do you mean ^ ” asked the man ; “ liow ean a rope ho 
used for binding flour “A rope may he usikI for anything,” 
replied the man, “ when I do not wiSh to lend it.” 

24. A rich man once said to his ]>oorcr hrotlicr, “'AVhy do you not 
enter the service of the king, so that you may he relieved of the 
baseness of labour ^ ” 

25. *' Finding no remedy, he said to himself, ‘‘It is better to die 
than to live in such misery as I am compelled to siifl'cr from a master 
who treats me and always has treated mo so unkindly.” 

26. And they said one to another, “Wo are verily guilty concerning 
our l)rother, in that we saw the distress of his soul, when he besought 
us, and wo would not hear : therefore in this distress come upon us.” 
— Old Testament, 

27. The violent nvMi said, “ AVHiat violenee liavQ I done? What 
anger have I been guilty of '^” Then the bt,hers laughed and said to 
him, “ Why should we speak? You have given us ocular proof ot 
your violent tempci.” 

28. The robber said to Alexander, “I am thy captive- I must 
hear what thou art j)leased to say, and ondiiie wdiat thou ait pleased 
to irflict. But my soul is unconquered ; and il I reply at all to thy 
reproaches, I will rejdy to thee like a free man.’* 

29. “ You are old, Father William,” tlie young man erieil, 

“The locks that are left you are giey ; 

You arc hale, Fathei Wilham, a liale old man ; 
f, Now^ tell me the reason, I prav.” 

30. I am sorrv indeed,” rejdied the king, “that my vessel is 

already chosen ; and 1 cannot thendore sail with the son of tlie man 
who served my fatli^..”- -Dicki ns i 

31. He criecl^to them in agon\ , “ Row luick^ at any risk ’ I eannol 
hear to leave her behind to he drowned ” — Dk’KLXs 

32. He made a juomise to the king's surgeon, saying. — “Bleed 

the king to death with this lancet, and I will giv(‘ you a thousand 
pieces ol gold ; and when I ascend the thiom‘, you shall he my duel 
minister.” i 

(2) Convert the foUawmy sentences frmn Indirect to Direct : — 

1. He made them understand that he would soon return. 

2. He told them that he had been robbed o( the. hook whidl hr 
had hough i. 

3. Jfe said that he A^as very sorry for the iault he had com- 
mitted. 

4. They all said to him that he deserved to he jiardoncd. 

5. They affirmed that he was the best worker they had seen. 

6. He admitted that he harl not workcil so hard as we had done. 

7. He heard them .say that he ('id not de.scrvc the pn/c. 

8. He promised them that he A\V4u]d do it as soon as he could. 

9. They said that he deserved then thank.s for all ho had done 

10. All w'ho heard thi.s said that lie was speaking the tnith. 

11. He said that ho had been three years in jail, and yet was 
innodent. 

12. They told him they would never believe w^hat he said. 

13. He replied that ho wmuld prove w^hat he had said to be true. 
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14. My brother told me that he liad been readiiiff all day. 

15. My father told me that I was wrong and would be bned. 

16. I i-eulicd that if mv fault wa.s i»roved I would pay the fine. 

17. I aamitttd that I had acted foolishly in what 1 had done. 

18. Damon, before liia execution, requested but one favour from 
Dionysius, which was that he might be pci nutted to visit his wile 
and children, who were at that time a considerable distance ti'iwi him, 
and he promised faithfully to return on the day appointed 

^9. This Dionysius refused to grant, unless some person could be 
fourM who would consent to auircr deatli in his stead, if he did not 
perform his jironiise and return by the ai»])oinled linic. 

20. In a short speech J’y|liias told the snironnding multitude that 
his dear friend, Damon, would .soon arrive ; Imt he hojied not before 
his own death Imd saved ,i life .so dear as Danigii s was to las family, 
his friends, aiidnis cou^itiy. 

21. He sent his conipliinciits to t'rancis, Cl.u ering, and Mon, son, 
and charged them <10 protect llaja Giiiu Das, who was about to 
become the head of the liralinians ol Bengal. 

22. The governor of tlie^own then called out with a loud v^oice, 
and ordered Androclcs to c.vplain to them how a savage and hungry 
lion could thus in a moment have foi gotten its innate disjiosition, 
and be converted all of a .sudden into a baimle.ss animal. 

23. Androclcs then evplaincd to them that that very lion, which 
was standing before them, had |jpen his fiieud and partner in the 
woods, and had for that ic.a.son .spared Ins life, as they now saw. 

24. Socrates then .suggested to Olaueon that the entire alrolition of 

the guards which he (Glaucon) lecom mended could not remedy the 
evils which he dcsined to remove, and he inquiied of Glaucon whether 
he knew by peracnal examination that the guards did their vvoik as 
badly as he imagintd. * 

25. When he reached home, his /ather a.sked him where his .ship 
was and what had become of his merchandise. The son in reply told 
him what had haiipened,— how he had given up his vessel with its 
cargo, anil had taken in exchange the slaves and se.t them free, and 
how he had consented tii take this giil baCk with him and make her 
his wife. 

26. When they asked Thales what thing in theworjd had the best 
claim to be called, universal, he replied that Ho|>c had the best claim 
to bo .so called, because Hofic roinained with those who had nothing 
else Iclt. 

27. When Solon and Penandcr were sitting together over their 
cups, Feriandei, finding that Solon was more silent than usual, asked 
him whether he was silent for want of words or because he was a fool. 
Solon told him in reply that no fool could be silent over his cups. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Punctuation, or the Right Use op Stops. 

?12. Punctuation divides one sptence or one part of a 
sentflnce from another, to liclp the reader’s eye. Much con- 
fusion is caused by using wrong stops, or by putting them in 
wrong places, or by leaving them out where they are wanted. 
Punctuation is therefore an eleiftent in composition. 

To fake a very simple example, there is a vast difference in 
meaning between the two following sentences : — 

May I be promoted * 

May I be promoted ! ^ 

And this difference turns, nov upon the grammatical construc- 
tion, nor upon the order of the words, nor (if the sentences are 
read aloud) upon the modulation of the voice, but solely on the 
‘ punctuation. 

213. The names and forms of the different points, stops, or 
marks are the following : — 

Comma, indicated by . . , Note of exclamation, in- 

Semicolon, indicated by . . ; dicated by . . . ! 

Colon, indicated by . . : Brackets, indicated by . ()gr[] 

Full stop or period, indicated by . Dash, indicated by. . — 

Note of Interrogation, indicated Hyphen, indicated by . - 

by * Inverted commas, indi- 

Apostrophe, indicated by . ’ cated by . , . “ " 

The Conjna, 

214. The shortest pause in the sense or voice is represented 
by a comma. Its chief uses in a simple sentence are the 
follov'ing : — 

(o) Between nouns or pronouns in apposition ; as — 
Alexander, the son of Philip, king of Macedon. 
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(6) Between two or more words of the same Part of 
Speech : — ^ 

A dull, heavy sound was heard. {Adjectives.) 

Greece, Italy, and Spain are peninsulas of Europe. {Noutis.) 

We should live soberly, prudently, and industriously. {Adverbs ) 
Steam propels, elevates, saws, prints, threshes, etc. {Verh^) 

(c) After the Nominative of address : — 

\ Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears. 

(d) Before and after an absolute construction or words inter- 
polated in the middle (rf d quotation : — 

The sun having set, we all went home. 

“Leave the roomV' said he, “and do n»t come back." 

{e) When words oT the same class or rank go together in 
pairs, each pair is Separated by a comma : — 

By night or by day, at home or abroad, asleep or awake, he is a 
constant source of an.fi ety to his parents. • 

(/) After an adverbial phrase at the commencement*of a 
sentence. (Here, however, the use of the comma is optional.'i 
In fact, his poetiy is no better than prose. 

{g) Before and after a participial phrase, provided that the 
participle might be expanded into a sentence, and is nof used in 
a merely qualifying sense : — 

Cajsar, havii;)jg defeated the Gauls, led his army into Britain. 

(Here “ having defeated " means “after he had defeated.’’) 
Convinced of the accuracy of his facts, he stuck to his opinion. 
(Here “convinced’’ means “^because he was convinced.’’) 

But when the participle merely qualifies the noun as an 
adjectiv^ would do, no comma need bejused : — 

A dog lying asleep on a public road is likely to be run over, 

A man convinced against his will is of the same opinion still. 

Qi) Explanatory phrases are separated by commas : — 

^ The field was oblong, 60 yards in length, 40 in breadth. 

{i) Before and after Qualifying Infinitives, when these are 
used ill an explanatory or parenthetical sensci : — 

lam, to tell you the truth, thoroughly sick of work. 

To sum up, the man wpis accused of three offences 

(j) To introduce the words actually or apparently used by a 
speaker. The sentence so qijoted must begin with a capital : — 

What I say unto you, I say unto all. Watch . — New Testaynent. 
The question is, What shall we do with it ? ^ 

(ft) To mark the omission an(f save the repetition of a verb : — 
My regiment is bound for India ; yours, for Gibraltar, 
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215. (a) In a compound sentence the co-ordinate clauses, 
when expressed at full length, are separated by a comma : — 

His vanity is greater than his ignorance, and what he lacks in 
knowledge is supplied by impudence. 

But when the two sentences are not expi'esscd at full length 
and lm*"e the same Subject, the comma is oniitte<l : — 

I made haste and caught Inin. 

I took up a stone and thrcus it at tlie mad dog. 

(b) If the conjunction is omitted between Co-oirlinate clauses, 
those must lie separated (I) by a condna| wlien they art* short ; 
or (2) by a si'micolon, wluui they are long : - 

(1) Steam propels, elevates, lowers, pumps, drains, pulls, etc. 

(2) Between fame and true honour there is much difference : the 

former is a blintl applause ; the latter is 'an internal and more 
silent homage. 

2*16. In complex sentences the*' following are the main 
rules* regarding the use of commas : — 

(a) A Noun-clause is not separated by a comma from the 
word to wliich it stands in grammatical relation : — 

It is generally allowed that the Uit of teaching is difficult. 

No 01#* kno>Ns ^^heIl he \m 11 come. 

His pardon depends upon >shcthei he will confess his fault or not. 

But two or more .Noun-clauses must be 8(‘jnratcil by comin.'is, 
when they stand in the same relation to the sanr wonl : — 

No one kiuuvs uhcii he amII come, or wliethci he will come at all, 
or wliether he is c\en ali\<*. 

Who he was, nr why he r.niio, or what he intends to det, will all be 
found out in time 

(It) An Adjectno-claiir^c is not sepaniiled from its noun or 
])roiioiin, unless il is ralUci* lengthy - - 

The mail wr mw yesterday has come again to-day. 

The man, V'ho rc fleets carcfnlhf hrfatc is more likely to be 

successful than one, nho thomjhtlcsshj takes a leap in the dark. 

(c) An Adverb-claiisij is scjwaratcd from the Principal clause : — 

He will succeed, because he wwks liaid. 

I will gladly do this, if I am allowed. 

The comma il never runittedi unless the Adverb-clause is 
either very short or expressed cllijflicAlly : — 

lie likes you better than me. 

Send me w’^ord before you start. 

InssH covimuH^ irhcre necessary^ in the following sentences : — 

The triple alliance consi.sts of Germany Austria and Italv. My 
son 30 far from being blamed for hi.s conduct was commended and 
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even rewarded. The roof of the house having caught fire the in- 
mates fled and remained outside the house until the Are was put out. 
Towns villages and hamlets wefe all alike attacked with the epidemic 
of cholera. I fhall be happy to make the attempt that you speak of 
if I am permitted. From morning till noon from noon to evening 
from evening to midnight this same grief never leaves him. Early 
this morlling when w'e had just left the house we met the n.lfli that 
we had been looking for. He found as I expected he would that The 
hoyse he had lately purchased was a had one. What was the cause 
of sft much grief to mm was ne\cr kno^n to any of ns. I hope my 
friend that you will come and spend at least a \\eck with us. He 
has now groA\)i so old tliafihe spends most of his time in sleeping 
taking his food or sitting in an casy-chair. I remain my dear sir 
yours faith fill ly^William Matthews. I sliall L»i>t leave liome for busi- 
ness unless you set tlif example. ExainjOe as the jToverb says is 
the sincerest form of jirocojit. To tell you the plain truth I should 
be glad to retire frJin business altogether considering that I am now 
past sixty years of age and have a sou to succeed me. The boatman 
shouted to a man on shord throw out the rope. A snake sleeping 
in the grass will bite if any one treads upon it. The prisoner Imving 
been convicted of the crime of which he uas accused must make iiji 
his mind to suffer the penalty. The building is a noble structure of 
red brick and coni[)rises a reading-room a library a room for writing 
letters and a room for refresh mei^,s. It is quite true that this fine 
Iniilding was erected by private subscriptions. In fact o^ all that 
was subscribed L. gave tlic largest amount in cash but M. was not 
less liberal because he gave the land on which the building was 
erected. A dog barking at nothing is a nuisaf^c. 

77je Semicolon. 

217. A Semicolon ludicates^a longer pause than w'hat is 
indicated by a coiiinia Ifs c'iuef uses are as follows ■ — 

(a) T|P separate longer Co-ordmafe clauses (see § 215, />). A 
longer pause gives greater emphasis to*eacb clause iii the senes, 
as it gives the mind more time to dwell on each of them 
separately . — 

Honesty of piir[>ose in \^rld4y aflairs lias many advantages over 
deceit. It is a safer way of dealing with men ; it is an easier 
mode of desjKitcliing business ; it inspires men with grcatei 
confidence; it acquires more and more contideiiee in itself, 
while deceit becomes more and more diflidcnt. 

(b) To divide clauses, wliicli arc connected Jiy some Alterna- 
tive or Illative conjunction. /(Here a greater jiause is required, 
l)ecause the mind requires a little more time to perceive the 
alternative or the inference) 

I met him as he vas leaving liis house ; othcnvisc I should njt have 
known where he lived. • 

I refused to do what he asked me to do ; /or I was convinced that 
he had been misinformed of the facts. 
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The Colon. 

218. Colon : The main uses of the colon a^e the follow- 
ing 

{a) To introduce an additional remark in explanation or in 
confirmation of a previous one : — 

Strive above all things, in whatever station of life you may be, to 
preserve health : there is no happiness in life without it. 

(6) To introduce a quotation : usually followed by a dash : — 

Then Peter stood forth and said : — a truth I perceive that 
God is no respecter of persons,*’ etc. 

(c) To introduce or to sum up a series of Co-ordinate clauses. 
Here, too, the colon is followed by a dash : — ^ 

You must now hear wdiat I have to say about the uses of iron : — we 
, sleep oil iron ; we travel on iron ,,we float on iron ; we plough 
, the fields with iron ; we shoot witli iron ; we chop down trees 
with iron in fact, there is scarcely anything that we can do 
without the help of this wonderful metal. 

(d) To introduce an enumeration of particulars : — 

Send rie the following articles : — a pen, a brush, a pencil, a port- 
folio, and some fine-pointed nibs. 

Insert commas^ or semicolons^ where necessary^ in the 

following sentences : — 

1. According to an old belief if a sick man sneezes it is a sure sign 

of recovery but when a man is going on a journey or about to com- 
mence some business should any one about him sneeze the sneeze 
indicates tliat the object in which he is interested will not be accom- 
plished. , ' 

2. In Rome the army w^as tlie nation no' citizen could take olBce 
unless he had served in ten campaigns. 

3. The drill was unremitting at all times so long as a man con- 
tinued to be a soldier when the trooj)s w^erc in winter quarters sheds 
were erected in which the soldiers fenced with swoids buttoned at the 
points or hurled javelins also buttoned at the points at one another. 

4. The Carthaginian army was comjiosed entirely of mercenary 
troops Africa Spain and Gaul were their recruiting grounds and these 
countries were an inexhaustible treasury of warriors as long as the 
money lasted which the recruits received as pay. 

5. While I was still wondering my sudden deliverance a man 
came suddenly forward and said my good sir there is nothing to be 
surprised at I was sent here to find^you and rescue you from these 
roboers well I have succeeded in finding you and so I have accom- 
plish^ what I was sent for as you now see. 

6. Whenever you hesitate about beginning to do something which 
must be done eventually remember the maxim a thing begun is hajf 
doQe. 
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The Full Stop or Period. 

219. The JEhill Stop or* Period indicates the close of a 
complete sentence. The sentence following must invariably be 
commenced with a capital letter. (See Note at close of Chapter.) 

The Full stop is also used after abbreviations; as, A.B. (for 
Anno Domini) ; B.L (for Bachelor of Law) ; Bart (for Baronet) ; 
thcf Jlon. (for the Honourable). 

But if the last letter is given, the stop is sometimes not used ; 
as. Dr Jones, Mr Clarkf IVk-s Jones, Messrs Scott and Sons. 

Inverted Commas. 

• * 

220. Inverted Commas are used for indicating the beginning 
and end of a quotaf jon, or of the actual words used by a speaker : — 

The councillors stood up, and with one voice exclaimed : — “Death 
before dishonour.” • 

“Wine is a mocker,” said the wise king. 

To introduce a quotation within a quotation, a single comma 
is used at cither end : — 

“ Wliat did they say to you ^’' inquired the man. 

“They gave me,” he answerea, “strict orders, ‘That g|te is not 
to be opened under any circumstances wliatever.* ” 

• 

Note of exclamation, ^ 

221. A Note <jf Exclamation is used g.fter words or 
sentences which express emotion : — 

How arc the mighty fallen the midst of the battle ! I am dis- 
tressed for thee, my brother Jonathan * 

“ Lan^ ahead ! ” shouted the dchglited crew. 

• llie Apostrophe. 

222. The Apostrophe 0 inserted to show tliat some 
letter or lettei*s have been omitted : — 

The Hoii’ble (for Honourable) ; e’en (for even) ; *tis (for it is ) ; ta’en 
(for taken) ; don’t (for do not) ; shan’t (for shall not ) ; w^on’t 
(for will not ) ; tho’ (for though ) ; an ox’s head (for oxes head ) ; 
and all other instances of the Possessive case. 

Note of Interrogation, ^ 

223. A Note of Interroglition is used after sentences which 

ask questions. The sentence following must be commenced with 
a capital : — • 

Where was he born ^ When did he die ? 

Insert the proper stopi and Capitals^ where necessary^ in the 
following sentences : — 
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Whats the matter Thomas ist that old i)am of yours again no its 
not that at all said he but something a good deal better would you 
believe it niy poor old uncle is dead knd ho has left me five thousand 
pounds that was very good of him she replied but f^s come too late 
why he inquired because she answered you are now old and broken in 
health wdiat a pity it is that he did not die twenty years ago or give 
you the money while he was still alive. 

Dashes. 

224. The Dash has live mam uses : — 

(а) To mark a break or abrupt turn in a sentence — 

Here lies the great — false marble where 
Nothing but sordid dust lies here. ^ 

(б) To mark woids in ap])03ition or explanation : — 

They jdiicked the seated hills with all^their loads — 

Rocks, waters, woods — and by the shaggy tops 
Uplifting bore tlieni iti their hands. —Farad tse Lost. 

*0*) To insert a parenthesis. Here two dashes are required. 

At the age of ten — such is the power of genius — he could read 
Greek wdth facility. 

{d) To rosuinc a scattered subject : — 

Health, friends, poSition, — all are gone. 

(c) To indicate a hesitating or faltering s))eech : — 

I-rpr — I — that is, — I don't care. 

, IJraclets. 

225. Brackets are used like a couple of dashes in (c), as just 
explained, for inserting a parentli/\sis. 

At the age of ten (such is the pow'er of genius) he could read Greek. 

Brackets are also usod for introducing humorous cir ironiwil 
side-speeches : — 

I gove all I had (twopence) to that noble cause. 

Thr D]j{fhen. 

226. A Hyphen is used for joining the parts of a compound 
word ; as “ bathing-place.” It is a shorter line llian the Dash. 

A hyphen is also used to indicate syllabic division (see note 
at close of this cliapter) ; a.s “ for-mer-ly.” 

Insert a dash^ hyphen^ or bralikets^ wherever necessai'y^ in the 
following sentences^ and add any other appropriate stops : — 

England and Rus.-jia the two greatest empires on the face of the 
earth nave no real cause of enmity. I could tell you all about iny 
but jjerhaps you have heard euqugh by; this time. My dog such is 
the power of jealousy attacked its rival whenever they met. Tliis is 
very uphill work. If you read without spectacles and I believe you 
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can be so good as to read out the contents of this letter. When I 
took my degree and this was twelve years ago I had good prospects 
before me. I will never but need not finish my sentence for you 
know already \^iat I was going to say. 

iJiiiRresis, 

227. •Dteresis (separation) consists of two dots plac"^i*over 
the second of two vowels, to show that the two vowels are to lx* 
soimded separately : — 

Cooperation = co-operation. 

• t Aatfrialfst. 

228. Asterisks denote that some words or clauses have been 

omitted : — § , • 

The Jews * * * * *'*liad to pay heavy taxes to the Xormaii kings. 

^ Note on Syllabic IHiision. 

Syllabic division, to w^ich allusion is made in § 226, a*isists 
pronunciation. It is therefore ruled l>y accentuation, aiiA not, 
as has been sometimes maintained, by etymology. “ Woid- 
division has nothing to do with etymology. From a practical 
point of view ini ‘pu-dence is riijht, being based on true phonetic 
principles, ie, on tlie spoken language. It is only wheP|we take 
the w^3i’d to pieces that w'c dihcove.r that it; is formed from im- 
(for in\ the base pud, and the suffix -cmr, ^|^"hc spoken language 
has pe-ruac at one iijoment, and pe-ru-i^al at another. It rightly 
regards ease of utLcrance, and notlling else” (Skeat). 

It may be added that sylla^3ic. division hy etymology is 
iinpracticalde for two reasons • (1) the component parts of a 
word ar(^ sometimes so mixed together as to be indistinguishable ; 
cf. monkey (2 sylL), fnoiii Old Ital ntoniccio (4 syll ) ; (2) the 
etymologies of words can be known only to those few persons 
who have studied the subject, whereas all men shofild know how 
a word ought to be soirnded ; cf. hunqn-et (lit. little bench), 
which is divided phonetically as bun'-quet. 

Jja-ment', lani'-eii-ta'-ble. At'-oin, a-tonr-ic. At'-tri-butc (iioiiii), 
at-trib'-ute (verb). Or'-tlio-dox, or-chog'-ra-phy. Pro-vidc', 
prov'-i-dencc. Tcr-e-grcim, to-leg'-ra-phy. K\-pect', e\'-pec- 
ta'-tion. Mc-cban'-ic, inech'-a-iiism. Dfi-niiii'-ion, dom'-i- 
nant. Fi'-nitc, IV-blc, tab'-lct. Nu'-me-ral, 

im-mer'-i-cal. O'-coan, o'-ce-an'-ic. 

The terminations -cial, ’mous, -cean, -sion, -gion, -fiow, -tial, 
"tiousj since they are sounded as one syllalde, should not be 
divided into two : — - , ^ * 

So'-cial, o'-cean, le'-sion, le'-gion, con'-scioiis, mo'-tion, par'-tial, 
cap'-tinus, fi-nan'-cial. 
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But in such words as the following the termination -ion ot 
-tons has to be detached from the preceding consonant, in order 
to throw the accent on the consonant : — 

Re-lig'-ion, con-trit'-ion, prcc'-ious, con-dit'-ion, o-pin'-ion, on'-ion, 
ver-mir-ion, de-cis'-ion. 

Note on the Use of Capitals. 

Capitals are used for the firat letter of a sentence following a 
full stop (§ 219); for the first letter of a sentence following a 
note of interrogation (§ 223) ; for the first letter of propel* 
names ; for the first letter of the names of days and months ; for 
the first letter of the name of the Deity • for the pronoun “ I ” ; 
for the first letter of every line of poetry'*; for the first letters 
of titles of honour or office ; for the first letter of a quoted 
speech or sentence (see § 214 (j) and § 220) ; for the interjection 
“0'^^ or “Oh” 

III a technical treatise, such as one on Architecture, Photo- 
graphy, GraAimar, etc., wlien a technical term is first introduced 
and defined, it is usual to print the first letter of every such 
term in a Capital. As the worh proceeds, the use of the Capital 
may be continued or not at the option of the writer. 


CHAPTER XV.— THE NORMAL ORDER OF WORDS. 

229. The Buie of Proximity. ^ — The cardinal rule regarding 
the order of words or phrases is this : — things which are to be 
thought of together must be mentioned together. This has been 
called the “ Rule of Proximity.” ^ 

In a language like oui’s winch has lost nearly all its inflexions, 
we usually have nothing but the position of a word to show 
with what other word or words its sense is to be connected. 
Observe the faulty order in the following : — 

A piano is for sale by a lady about to cross the Channel in an oak 
case with carved leg.s. 

He blew out his brains after bidding his wife good-bye with a gun. 

Erected to the memory of John, Phillips accidentally shot as a 
mark of affection by his brotl*^^r. 

The University of London Commissioners . — Daily Telegraphy 6th 
August 1898. (Say, The London University Commissioners.) 

The above is a reproduction of the magnificent picture by the 
^ celebrated French artist Benjamin Constant, representing the 
interior of a carpet bazaan in Tangiers, now in the possession 


^ Bain’s Composition and RhetoriCy p. 1. 
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ofMessrs. Treloar and Sons, Ludgate Hill.—^ZacA: ai\d fFhite, 

6tti August 1898, p. 191. 

In an inflected language, Mke Latin for example, the order of 
words is of leSs importance, because the sense is shown by the 
endings. The following words cannot have more than one 
meaning.^ The inflexions leave no choice. 

Bruttts et Cassius Cxsarem interfeccrwn^. 

TJhe same five words, when translated into English without 
reference to their Latin inflexions, will give six ditterent senses : 
— (1) “Brutus slew CasMul and Caesar,^^ (2) “Csesar slew Brutus 
and Cassius,” (3) “ Cassius slew Caisar and Brutus,” (4) “ Brutus 
and Cassius sle\f Caesar, V (5) “ Caesar and Btutus slew Cassius,” 
(6) “ Ciesar and Cassius slew Brutus.” 

All that we hafe to say in this chapter about “the normal 
order of words ” in English consists of the various applications of 
the Rule of Proximity. * 

Nouns, 

230. Nouns must be placed as near as possible to the 
nouns or pronouns with which they are connected in sense : — 

(1) The death is announced o?Dr. Scott, the joint-autljor with 

Dr. Liddell of the well-known Greek dictionary. 

The only good point in the order of these words is that 
“joint-author ” is placed close to “ Dr. Scott,* with which it is in 
apposition. This does not, how'ever, redeem the ^sentence from 
clumsiness ; for the noun “ ScotU” ought not to be separated 
from the noun “death,” nor 'the noun “dictionary” from the 
noun “author.” The sentence might be rewritten thus : — 

We regret to amioivico the death 6f Dr. Scott, who with 
Dr. Liddell was the joint -author of the well-known Greek 
dictionary. , 

(2) As the leading and consistent champion of the oppressed, I 

trust you will i)erri!it me iii your columns to advocate the 
cause of humanity towards lielplcss animals . — To the Editor 
of the Dai ly Telcgrayhf 6th Jan. 1898. 

This sentence can be put right by changing “ I trust you will ” 
to “ you will^ I trustf As it stands, the noun “ champion ” is 
wrongly placed in apposition jith the pronoun* “ I.” 

Adjectives and Participles. 

231. Attributive use. — When an adjective is used attribu- 

tively (§ 68), it should as a rule be placed before the nou^ that 
it is intended to qualify : — * 

A. just man. Bright prospects. This rose. Other roses. 
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Tliere is a vast difference between an “ English village ” and 
“ village English '' ; and it is the qualifying or adjectival word 
standing first that decides the meaning. In such examples as 
the following, however, the position of the adjective is excep- 
tional : — 

(u) If the adjective is enlarged- by some qualifying phnxse, 
it must be placed after its noun, lo avoid a breach of the “ rule 
of proximity " : — 

A matter too iirgctU to be put off any longer. 

We could not separate 'matter from urgent by saying : — 

A too urgent to be put off any longer matter. 

(b) If several adjectives qualify a singl ^ noun, it often sounds 
lietter to place them after the noun than liefpre it : — 

God is the maker of all things risible ai\d invisible^ animate and 
inanimate^ 

(f) There are certain stock jihrases, in which it lias become 
idiomatic (chiefly through the influence of Frencli) to place the 
adjective after its noun : — 

Tlic body politic. Malice prcpc^ise, Ilcii apparent. Lords Tern- 
poral and Spiritual. 'Sotnry public. Knight errant. Gover- 
nor General. Bishop elect. The sum total. Point blank 
(the white or blank spot in the centre of a target). Letters 
patent. Price current. Lord paramo'^mt. Diirauee vde 
Court martial, etc. ^ 

Kote. — The adjective ahme,'sis “he aloin*/' is always jdaced after 
tlie noun or pronoun that it (jualilies. 

232. Predicative use. — Wlien an iwljective is used pre- 
dicatively (§ 58), it is placed after its noun 

All men are mortal. ’He lay dead on ^hc giound. He became 
very rich. He was left rich by his father. {Subjective Com- 
plemenl, § 95.) 

My father left me poor, but well cd^icated. The judge declared 
him guilty. {Objective Complement, § 95.) 

The difference in meaning between the two following sen- 
tences hinges on the position of tlie woid “ public : — 

He made confessions. {Attrib. use.) 

He made his confessions public, {Predic, use.) 

233. Sometimes an adjective 1(§ 209, 3) is used instead of 
an adverb to qualify the predicate -verb of the sentence. In 
this case it must be placed as near as possible after the verb 
that \t qualifies, aa in example (a) given below ; — 

(a) I can do it alone, 

(5) I aloTie can do it. 
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Observe that the sense uf each sentence depends entirely on the 
position of the adjective ‘‘alone." 

(c) He liought tfie material cheap. 

'fr/) He bought cheap material 

In (r) “ cheap ” must be parsed as an adjective qualifying tlie noun 
“ matcrii^ " ; but in point of meaning it qualifies the verb “ bought " 
and signifies “at a low price." Tlie first sentence means tiiat he 
bought good material at Jess than the market-]>rjce ; the second, that 
he bpught inferior material at the maikct-price. 

A (Iverbs. 

234. If the word fo Ve (|iuilified is an Adjective, or an 
Adverb, or a ^Priqiositioii, or a Ooiijunctiuii, the qualifying 
Adverb is jilaced ininji^'diately before it : — 

Adjective.- arc /z«//‘]dcascd and /n/// sorry. 

Adverb.- lie stood far apart from me 

Preposition. — Iftj arrived hnuj before the time. 

Cuiij unction — -ThisSs prceiscly liow it happened. 

Note . — Rut “enough" is placed after the adjective thflt it 
qualifies, because it is followed by a phrase •- 

Your pay is good enough for your woik. 

235. If the Vci’b to be quakfied is IntransitivCy thi* Adverb, 
unless it is one of Tmn*, is pimped iinniediatcdy after it 

He always laughed heartily at a good joke. 

He 7icvcr spoke boastfully about Lis merits. 

He ofte^h wej^. bitterly on ]>assiiig that tomb. 

He suvietinies slejit soundly fn my liouse. 

Ho seldom .slept vxll in anx; house but Ins own. 

236. If tlie V(‘rb to bo (lualiiiod is Transitive^ the qualifying 
Adviu'b jjiust not, be allowed to sejraraUi the veib and its object 

The Adverb iiiitst tjierefore be jrlaca^l eilli(*r before the Verb 
or (winch is rather more common) after the Object. 

He bore his losses cheerfully. • 

• He />rn;/7//,cxplained his mcaiiiiig. 

But if the Object is qualified by a clause, or consists of a good 
many words, the adverb may come between the verb and its 
object : — 

He rewarded liberally all those who liad served him well. 

But this is scarcely so idiomatic as, “ He hbeivilly rewarded^" etc. 

237. All Adverb is ofUuii^ilaced between the Auxiliary verb 
and the Principal verb (whether Transitive or Intran-sitive) - 

The wind has suddenly riscTi. I have quite understood you. 

The Negative adverb is always placed between the 

Auxiliary verb and the Principal verb ; — 

We have not seen him since Monday last. 

K 


R.O C. 
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238. An Adverb is placed in a senlence — (a) wlicn it 
qualifies the whole sentence^ (b) when it is enipliatic. 

Rownte tlio following of sentonc(‘s, so as to. sliow liow tho 
sense depends on the jiosition of the Adverb : — 

/ Jlappihj lie did not die. J Jt lemjth lie \M'ote to her. 

^ l^lle did not die happily, ( He wrote to lier at hntjtfi. 

239. Divided Infinitives. — An adviM-b should not be jdaced 
between the “to” and the Infinitive. Tlie custom is sprin/uig 
up, but it is not sanctioned by the usage of any good wi ilers : — 

I feel it iny duty to ]»hiinly i^ilb.iii you, etc. 

1 feel it my duty to infoim 3011 ])l;unly, etc. 

240. Only. — Tills ad\ei1i nin^t 1)- jdaced immediately 
before the word that it is intended to qualify: - 

(^0 Only he jironiised to read the Jiist eliaplu- of that book. 

Here ‘‘only” is an Adj(‘etive, and not an Adveili ; and ilcpialilies 
the f ruiioiiTi “ he." J[c alone would be iiiore suitable tliaii only he. 
lie klone, and no one else, jiroinised to read the lust chapter, etc. 

{h) He only ])roniised to read the first chajiler of that book. 

Here “ only ’’ is an Adverb quality iiig the veil) )»romis(‘d " ; and 
the iiK'auiiig is that lie merely or only piomised; but did not perJorm 
the luonpse. 

(e) He promised oiily to lead tho first chapter of that book. 

That is, he did not jironiise to study, analyse^ or remember, hut 
only to read. Hole ‘'only " is ,111 Adveib qiialiiyiiig the verb “ read." 

((/) He proiiiised to lead only the first chajiter of that book. 

That is, he promised to read ia;tliiiig more than the /r.sV chapter. 
Here "only" is an Acherb qualifying the adjeetno "tlie first." 

(e) He promised to read the fiist chuptei of tliat hook only (or, 
only of that hook). 

That is, he promised to read the first chay»ter of no other book but 
tliat. Here "only" is an Adveib qualifying the phiase "of that 
hook. ’ ' 

Kot(\ — At tlie beginning of a sciitenccc only can have the force of 
hut , - 

(jo wherever you bk<‘ ; only do not sto]) here. 
and Object. 

241. Tlie Subject usually juvcedcs ita verb ; but the follow- 
ing excejjlions should be noted - 1 '^ 

(а) When llie veib is Intransitive, and is preceded by the 
introductory adverb “theie”; seerj^ 153 (2). 

On the whole theic is nothing to prove his guilt. 

(б) ^'Wlien the verb is used fer a.sking a question : — 

At what houi in the uiuiiiiiig does he get up ? 
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(r) Wlitiri tlio verb is in tlic Imperative mood : — 

Co into all the world, ariJ^n-cach the gospel to evei^ creature. 

(d) To express a wish or a condition . — 

ly/ } f Long live thr Mmj. 

he never again come inside this house. 
n V. /Should he meet me, he would know me at oncj:^ 

LoM I nie, he would liavc known me. 

•242. If the Object to a verb is expres.sed by a Conjunctive 
pronoun, or is qualifiiid by an Interrogative, it is placed before 
the verb instead of afuc it : — 

TJie house Ihrd we occupy suits us well. {Cnvjunctivc,) 

What Kind of booV do you like best ^ {inienotjntivc.) 

243. If the Object is qualified by an Adiectivi‘-claufce, it may 
be separated from <ts verb by an adxerbial jihrase . — 

Tlic captain took vnth a ihanlfad heart the good tilings uliich the 
firm jirovided. • • 

Nobler and loftier emotions lit up with a gnierons enthusais^n the 
hearts of men who iiad heavy saeiifices ^till to make. 

If the italiei'sed phrases were placed at the end of the sentence, the 
sense would be either obscured or^ radically alteied. 

Pronoun and AntcceAlent, 

244. A Conjunctive pronoun or Conjunctive adverb must 
always be jilaced as close as possible to its witecedent : — 

(1) I havtfreadi Plato’s wvitiiij^s, wlio suceeedejl .Socrates. 

Here it would have been bettei to say “tlio vritiugs of Plato, who 
succeeded,” etc. ^ * 

{2} It is the systern, not the individual, wliich I condemn. 

Tlic cVusc which I condemn should be wiitteii .iltei sjfsfem. 

I now conic to oiii of the objectioi7s to free tiade, whicli lias 
novel yet lieeli answercil. 

Tlie seiili’iicc can be reurilten tlins, “Among tlv objections to 
lice ti.ide, I now conic to one w Incli has ne\'ei yet been answeied. 

245. Demon&tralive and Coiijunetive pronouns slumkl not, as 
a rule, be mentioned iiiilil tin* Aiitecediuit lias been mentioned. 

Avoid such an order of words as the lollowing : — 

Befoi’e wo ]iay them, let us sec ^^llat woik the 'Oien have doni'. 
Tlu^ projier arrangement yrould be : — * 

Before wo pay the vicn, lot us see ivhat work theij have done. 

Preposition and Ohjej't, 

246. In prose (not always in poetry) the preposition ia 
placed immediately before its Object. But tlie^ lollowing ex- 
ceptions occur in prose also : — 
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(а) When the Object is “whom,’* “which," or “what," the pre- 
position may be placed last in the sen^ncc and its Object first : — 

That is the man who7n wc were looking {Conjunctive.) 
JVhich of these chairs did you sit on ? {Interrogative.) 

(б) When the Object is the Coiijiiiietive i»ronoiin “that,*’ thej^re- 
position must he put last : - 

This is the man that wc were looking/or. 

Preimitums. 

247. A Preposition niuat he placed immediately after the 
word with which it is intended to he ioiifetrued : — 

Books authorised by teachers as fit for use. 

Books aiTtlionsed as fit for u.s(* OY teachers. 

Tlic meaning of each sentence turns entirely uj»on tlie positijj^n of 
the jihrase by teachers. 

Con elative CoujunrJions. 

248. When Conjunetjons arc used correlatively, that is, in 
pairs, each memher of the pair must invariahly be connected 
with wonls of the same jutrt of speech or of (he same function. 

(1) ^ot , . . hut 1 — *. 

A' wist pliy.bieian endeavours not to cure diseases, hut to jireveiit 
them. {Inf. nitive mood . ) 

Objections W'cre raise^d not to his having spent the money, but to 
Ills having done so witJiout leave. {Prepn<titio?i.) 

(2) Xot only . . . hut also ot hut : — 

All his work was done 7 iot only with zeal, but also with judgment. 
{Preposition.) 

He was not only sad, hut disgusted. {Adjective aiul Participle ) 
This md only amused, but enlightened them {Verb ) 

(3; Not more . . . than : — 

I am not 7)10 c amiisei], than surj>ris(‘d. {Pnrticqdc.) 

(4) Both . . . and : — - ^ 

Ho is tliorouglily tiled out both lu mind and m body. ( Preposition. ) 

(5) Kither . . neither . . . noi ; - * 

They have worked either stupidly or lazily. (Adverb.) 

This wall w'as built either crookedly or of bad material. {Adverb 
and Adverb-phrase ) 

Neither James nor I saw' it. {Noun anti Pronoun.) 

■ A4 

Exercisk 

Rewrite or rearrange the following sentences in, such a way as 
to remove any imprtypriefij that may exist in the order of the 
words : — - 
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1. The cliair cost^n sIiilliiigH on which he sat. 

‘2. He shot tJie mad dog after driving it out of the house with a gun. 

3. A gang of robbers onter^ the houso at night armed from head 

t /0 Toot* ^ 

4. He is an undoubted man of ]ione'^»ty, and yet ])crsoiis accubed 
him of cheating who ought to have known Imu bettn 

'.L Tiis tablet was erected to the memory of a faitlilul do^^h.it 
. was accidentally shot as a mark of rosf)Oct. 

6. He left the house where ho had sle[>t next morning mounted 
on % horse. 

7. He repeated these lines after lie liad read them only once with 

perfect accuracy. ^ ^ 

8. TIjc judge saw more cleaily that tlie man was innocent tJiaii 
the jury dul. 

9. The girl* was C()i#\'eyed bom the lioiisf wlieie she had just 
been mariied in a carnllge .ind pau. 

to. They found ^ic house on the to]) of a lull where tlicy wished 
fco spend the night. 

tJ. It is bcli(‘ved tlint il^ey are most desirous of keejung u])^ this 
])ractice who ]H'o(it most by it 

'12. There was a small house on tlie side of the nioiiii tain, but of 
wlueh came a black slave. 

13. The magistrate jiassed too scveie a sentence, being young and 
inexperienced, 

14. 'fenglisli is not only diffioutt, to ri‘ad, but also to speak. 

15. Such wer(‘ the Centaurs of Kiun's race, • 

• Who a blight cloud foi Juno did embiace. 

16. The general ordered ludignantl}’^ the d^erters to be shot. 

17. I only lilje a pear wlien it is ripe. 

18. He wisely did* tins because he was orderi'df not because ho 
liked it. 

19. Northern India is boum^ed ffy the Himalaya nioiiiitains, with 
at tlndr liase a veiy thick jungle. 

20. The natives of the other islands only knew how to divide 
time liy fiic sun and moon, whereas the^ethad ac(juiie(l some know- 
ledge of the stars. 

21. They are as read> , nay iiinie ready, to ap])!}' tlicse things to 

their right uses than ^\e aie. * 

22. i soon arrived at the*mai;sioii of my fiieiid, guarded by a huge 
mastitf that Hew at me. 

23. He cannot be .said to liave died prematurely whose work was 
finished, nor does ho deserve to be lamented wdio died so lull ot 
honours. — S outukv. 

21. Sir Morton Peto s|)oke of the notion that the national debt 
might be repudiated with absolute contempt. • 

25. An unquestioned man ol genius. 

26. I am iicitbcr an ascetic in theory or practice. 

27. Her success is neither tl^c result of system nor strategy 

28. I never remember to have felt an event more deeply than 

Horner's death. • . 

29. His last journey was to Camies, whence lie wa’^ never destined 
to return. 
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30. No one lias been able to deny that there is a connection 
between virtue and vice on the one hand and luippiiiesa and misery 
on the other. — Saturday l\cvicu\ 2nd Se|)t. 1865. 

31. All ^oes on well at Winchester, tlie attention rind attendance 
gradually deepening and increasing. 

32. Since several thoughts may be natural ^^hich are low and 
grov^l’ing, an epic |)oet should not only avoid such seiitinicnts as are 
unnatural or a (Tected, but also such as are mean and vulgar. -SpeC‘ 
tator. No. 279. 

33. This shipping is to a gi'eat extent now the product of German 
yards, which have developed rapidly to suit the rcquircinents eveiy 
day increasing of local shipbuilding. — l>a ly. Tv].^ 27th Jan. 1898. 

31. There are not meanwhile critic^ wanting here ho assign this 
victory as regards moral and ])o]itical supreniafy in Cliiiia to Russia. 
— Berlin TcUijrani, Daily Bel., 5th Feb. 1898 

35. The sitting closed definitely at five o’clock without the matter 
which had brougikt so many together having bee? piactically entered 
upon. — Daily Tel., 8th Teb. 1898. 

36. The death oieiinvd last week ip Madrid of Mr. W. Mac- 
f)her.san, formerly Biitish Vice-Consul at Beville. — Tunes WceKhf, 
nth Feb. 1898. 

37. Tile captain took tlie good things which the gods provided 
with thankful good-humour. 

38. His daily custom is to tell anecdotes whicli amuse or excite 
the company after diiinei. 

39. Otliello seizing a holstei, full of rage and j(‘.dousy, smothers 
Desdemona. 

40. Some paintings \y lady aitists, well woitliy of iiispc'ction, vvill 
be exhibited to nionow 

41. Tlie dciiigli ter of a civil •dlicer letiretl fiom India, brougbt^ip 
in England, seeks emjdoyiuenL 

42. Lost, a walking stick belonging to a gentleman, with a 
ciiiioiisly shaped head. 

43. Here the train made a hall to take in water, wliudi lasted 
only loi a few minutes. 

44. He wept in passing that tomb often. 

45. Do you take tlie medicine that I semd yon regularly ^ 

46. In ail scu'ntilic hooks it is uecessaiy to cleaily define the 
technical terms employed 

47. I never reiiicmheT to have spent a moie agreeable visit. 

48. Zedekiali w^as sent captive to Babylon, fi om wliicli lie was 
neve I destined to return. 

49. His body was found floating lifeless on the water at a short 
distance from where the boat was upset by a lisberman. 

50. No one is entitled to fonri or exjiress an ojiiiiion on the 
relations between Nelson and Lady Hamilton, or on the parentage of 
lloratia, who has not carefully studied the letteis to he found in this 
invaluable collection. — Times Weclly^ 4tb March 1898. 

51. It will be a war on sea, instead of land, largely, and we do 
not kiK w nincli about sea warfare of late years. — Quoted in Daily 
Tel, 15 Lb April 1898. 

52. Right from the biith of a Spanisli monarch he is subject to an 
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etiquette tlie most pronounced. — Cassell's Family Mayazim, Jan. 
1897, p. 149. 

58. For this person to accusg us of want of knowledge can only 
create amusement in tlie minds of chose who liave studied the views 
and know tlie facts as I have and ^o.—Middhsex County Times, 30th 
April 1898. 

54. We may well ask what is the use of it, if parallel acr ij^ i in 
sliiphuilding is not accompanied hy energetic action in diplomacy^ 
— Homeward Mail, ‘25th July 1898. 

Vi. With regard to tlio Ottoman hank, tlie government, in case of 
its leaving Cyprus, would undertake souk; measures to replace it.-- 
Report of Mr, Ckamherlq^n^ Spmih, 9th August 1898. 


CI1APt±.K AVIT— inversion of the normal 

• ORDER: EMPHASIS. 

249. Inversion of Normal Order. — lu the last chaptiir we 
sho\ved what i^ the normal order of woids in a sentence.® We 
liave now to show how eni])hasis nmy he given to a word hy 
placing it out of tlie normal order. A word so placed excites 
surprise, and thereby attracts i^ore attention. But no inversion 
must 1)(* made, if it obscures the meaning or olfends the ear. 

(>) The Ohp'ct ])laced before iLs verb instead of after it . — 
Ihrect object 

Silier and geffd h.i*c I none : hut such as I have give* I unto tlice : 
in tlie name of Jesus of N«i/ai*etli, aiisc and walk. — Acts in. 6. 
\\ heaven I cannot .'>umiflon to my prayer, 

Hell will I move, and try mine interest there. 

Duvdkn’s Vtigil. 

The sorrow for the dead is the only sorrow from which we, refuse 
to he divorced. Frerg other wound v\e seek to heal, every other 
affliction to forget ; but this wound wc consider it a duty to 
keep 0|)cii, this aj/hction chciish and brood Aver in solitude. 
-AVashinoion ^KV4^C^., 

Indirect object : — 

They held their peace, and gloiihed God, saving. Then to the 
Gentiles also hath (iod giauLed repentance uiilo life. — Acts 
xi. 18. 

(2) The Complement placed before its vefb instead ul alter 
It : — 

On Linden, when the sun was low, 

Alt bloodless lay the uutioddon snow, 

And dark as winter was the How 
Of Iser rolling rapidly. 

Great is Diana of the Ephesians. — Acts xix. 28, 
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Immense is the attention that the government in France is devot- 
ing to the Zola trial. — Daily TeLy 16th Feb. 1898. 

Falleiiy fallen is Babylon, the gwat city.' — Rev, xviii. 2. 

(3) Adverb or Adverbial phrase placed first 

Not at once was language adequate to receive or take up into itself 

^ the ideas that were asking for expression. — J owktt. 

On these tivo commandments hang all the law and the prophets. — 
Matt, xxii. 40. 

In thy presence is fulness of joy; at thy right hand there,. are 
pleasures for cvcrnioro. — Psalms xvi. 11. 

(4) The Verb placed first (rare except- in poetry) : — 

Every man has left behind him inllueiices for good or evil that 
will never exhaust themselves. It iqay bo his lircsidc, it may 
be a kingdom ; it may he a village or r great nation ; ])Ut act 
he docs, ceaselessly and for ever. — CrMMiso. 

Flashed all their sabres bare, * 

Flashed as they turned in air. — T knnyson^. 

(6) Adverb with verb placed first : — 

Thus came into prominence what are called sacred and profane 
knowledge: tkas came mto the pi esc nee of each other two 
opposing parties, one relying on reason, the other on revehition. 
— Duapku. 

.. llicn burst his mighty heart. — Shakspeakk. 

Up (joes my grave Impudence to the maid. — Taller 

(6) Adjective or J djectival phr.ase placed after its inmn — 

I appeal trom Philip to Pliibp 

Alfred the (heat. Tliny the Fitter. Pliny the Vountjer, 

I will talk of things heavenly or tilings cartJdy ; things moral or 
things rmnychral , things sttCitul oi things jrrofane ; things 
past or things to emne . things foretyn or things at home ; things 
essential or things ciennustantial , J)ro^ ided that m11 Ik' doiui to 
onr profit. — B cnynn 

1 lo\e tlieo, Cassio, 

But nevermore he oHiciu* Siiakstkakk. 

250. Emphatic Positions. — Tin* middle of a senteiice IS 
Jess emjihatic than the beginning, and the beginning in most 
c'ises IS Jess emjibatic than the end. 

^ Tins is the rondeiing given in the lleviscd Translation, IHS.'). In the 
translation of 1611 the wonliiig is far Ic'^s pointed. 

Babylon is fallen, is falleli, that great city. 

Compare what Horace puts into the mouth of Hannibal 
Occidit^ occidky 
Spes ornnis ct for tuna nostn 
Noiriinis, Asrlnibalo iiUereinjito. — Ode iv. 4, 70. 

“ Fallen, fallen are all our hopes and our fortune ; for Hnsdnibal is slain.’' 
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(a) The beginning , — If we take a wonl out of its normal 
order in order to place it fii-st, tlie emphasis that it acquires 
I arises partly from the surprisB excited by its unusual position, 
and partly from the prominence that naturally belongs to the 
initial wokI. This has been exeiniilified already in § 249- 

'^The subject of a sentence is usually placed first, because -^at 
IS its normal order. In this position it possesses a certain degr(*e 
of Ijraininence, because it names the person or thing about 
which the assertion is made. 

Romulus, according«to the ancient legend, founded Rome. 

If that degree of prominence, howevc^r, ha])] tens not to be 
suflicient, a;ddiru)nal ^flijdiasis can 1)0 given lo tin* subject 
“ Romulus” by placing it last : — 

Rome, according to tlic ancient legend, was founded by Romulus. 

The founder oi Rome, according H) the ancient legend, was 
Romulus. 

(h) The end , — The end of a seutenc(» is more emjihatic than 
the lieginning, because one’s mind is lield in suspense till we 
know the closing circumstance, and our in I crest is aroiLsed to 
know what that ciicnmstance is® ’Pins is (*alled the Pi^NCiriiK 

or SUSUKNSK 

• 

(1) Add to your faith virfac , Jind lo virtgo Inoirhdgc ; and to 

know led^e ; and to temperance ; and to 

])aticiice*r/rW/#//^?55 ; and lo godliness hiiffl^ihi huuhiiss ^ 
ami (o Ijiotlieiiy kindiic.Ns rlum/tf.- *2 Peter i 5 7 

(2) Knowing that you are ve^y impusitu -db i ovei^tliing that 

IS ciiiioUvS ill nature, I w ill uait on you in the dusk vf the even- 
%i^g with mij shorn wpon vnj hack, S'peetutory No. 271. 

Here the emphatic ])hi;ise.s, the first ofVliieli s]lo^^s tlie tunc of 
coining, and the second the purpose ol eummg, are nghtly j)l.ae(‘d 
last. • 

Corollary. — If we do^iot.wish a woid to be em])batic, we 
[iiiist avoid placing it m an emjdiatic ])usilion. 

I'hat all membeis of the same liouseliold should live togctlicr in 
])eace is necessary. 

lie, deserted by his finmda and pursued by his eiK'Hiies, fled from 
the country. • 

TliG undue emph.asis gi\en iiP one sentence to Die word “ iicces- 
Miry,” and III the other to “he” can he a^ol(^ed by altering their 
lositions : - t 

It is necessary tliat all members of tlie same liousehold slioiild 
live together in peace. ^ • 

Deserted by his friends, and pur^ied by Ins enemies, he lied from 
the country. 
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251. Correlative Conjunctions and Phrases. — Conjunc- 
tions and pliraflcs wliicli go in paii-s add to I lie energy of a sen- 
tence, because tlie first one keeps tlie nnnd in suspense (§ 250, b) 
till the second one luis been mentioned : — * 


Eitlier— or 

Neither— nor 

Not only —but aho 

lh»th — and 
If— then 


Paitly — paitly 

In tlic fifijt place - 
in the soeornl place 
On this side — on that 
side 

Here — there ^ 

Not — hut 


On the one liand — on 
tlie otlioi liand 
Thoiigli - -yet 

As — so 

Indeed — but 


(1) The usoiof language is to conceal the t^ioiiglits. 

To emphasise conceal ^ ^^e could say The use of language is 
not to express, hut to conceal the tliouglits.” 

(2) I regard the prospects of peace wiln confidence. 

To pm[>liasiso confidence we could say : — ‘‘I regard the prosiiccts of 
peace not only with hope, but with coulideiice." 

(3) He IS both a fool and a knave. 

To em])liasiso fool we should say “He is not only a knave, hut 
also a fool” ; or, “He is a fool as ^\ell as a knave.” To t}m]>liasisc 
knave, we sliould say ; — “ He is not only a fool, but also a knave ” ; 
01 “ Hi Is a knave as well as a tool.” 


252. Emphasis by Repetition. — Emjihasis is soiiiotiiuLs 
added to a word byrujicatiiig it, or by adding sonic* other wonl 
almost synouypioiK Repetition, wlieii it r/lds force, is “ not like 
a bird flapiiing its wings useles&ly in the air, but like a black- 
smith repeating bis blows cm an anvir^ (Nicliol). 

If I were an Aiiierican, as I am an Englishman, I never would lay 
down my arms, nern — never- -nc}ct. — Jk’iiKi’. 

Christ being raised l/om the dead dieth no more ; death hath no 
more do Oil Hi ov oier him --New Test, 

Our language abounds in plirases, in wliich words of the 
, same or almost the s^ime meaning gr in pairs. 

Tlu'y were driven out haij a,nd hacfejaije. He ^^orks only by fits and 
starts. His piogross is by leaps ami bounds. He. nas fair and square 
in all ‘Ills dealings. Words full fire and fiuy. He is a stickh^r 
for forms and ceremonies. He is free and easy in his manners. His 
presence is (jail and wormirood to me. Wheie are my ejoods and 
chattels ? He torJk to it heart and srul. He is very hiyh and mighty, 
TwvntA owt oi house and home. To' all intents and puriwses. Eager 
for the loaves and fishes of olHcc. He would not yield jot or tittle. 
His \vill is null ami void. Over hcLd and cars in debt. The pains 
and penalties ol the law. lie arrived safe and sound. All stvjf and 
nonsense. 2\me and, tide wait for no man. If you do this, v'ell and 
fjood. This IS rny will and pirasilre. He worked ith might and main. 
Drenched through and through. First and foicmost be truthful. 
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253. “It is,” “it was.” — These introductory jdirasos are 
much used for giving prominence to the word that tlie writer 
wishes to ciuphjjsise (see § 75, c), 

(!) Romulus, according to the ancient legend, founded Romo. 

If “Romulus” is not sufficiently emphatic as it stands, \vc could 
Jt* was Romulus who, according to tlie ancient logt^3cl, 
founded Rome.” 

(2) Cicero admired Pompoy. 

words stand in tlicir normal order, and one is not more 
emphatic than the other, tacli in tnin might he emphasised as 
follows : — “ It was Cicero who admired Pompoy , ” “it was adiii na- 
tion, not blame, that Cicero expressed for Poiiijiey^; ” “It was Pompoy 
whom Cicero admired ” ^ * 

254. Conjuncticpis and Prepositions repeated. — If wc 

wish to give equal ciuphasis to each word in a senes of particu- 
lai's, we can do so by I'ejieatjng the conjunctions oi* jiiepo-^ititiiis 
before each of them instead of mentioning it once only beibie 
the first or last. 

Now, brethren, if I conic unto you speaking with tongues, wdiat 
shall I prolit you, except I ‘.Jail Speak to yon nflic/ bij levela- 
tioTi, or hy knowledge, or hy prophesying, or Inf doctrine ? — 
1 Cur. Niv. G. 

The latter iiart of this sentence woiihl sound \eiy feeble in com- 
|)aiison if it stood tlifis • — “ Kxcejit 1 shall speffl^ to you by revela- 
tion, knowledge, ]^’opliisyiug, or doetniie ” » 

255. Recapitulation of Clauses— A senes of subjects or 
(“laus(‘s can be r(‘(;apilulai(‘d by*tbe ust‘ ot juoiiouns like “these” 
or “sueli”; and this adds to the eiieigy ol the ^entence„ 

Intellect, miagiiiatioii, jiower of cxpres^^ni, liuiiiouT, taste, truth 
to life, and trutli to Jiuuian nature, — these aie not tlie (pi.ilitn s 
which to-day make a wiitci popular.”- Fort. 1 eh, lS9b, 
1 >. 280 . 

Tin* storm had jiassed, the»suu.WMs shining mi the green leaves of 
the trees; tlie stream was dancing aioiiiid the locks; the 
birds hopped about him as they chiriicd with tlieii chccvtul 
notes ; — such w ere the pleasant scenes and sounds that welcomed 
the waiideiLi’ back to Ins home. 


256. Antithesis. — Anlillu*sis means “setting one word 
against another,^’ like balancitig opposite things against each 
other in a pair of scales. The balance of form and sound not 
only jdeases the ear, but is an ^id to memoiy, as we maygatlier 
irom its frequent use in proverbs, and in tbe iH'st-ieineni^iered 
sayings of great a lit hoi's : — “It iiin’er lains, but it^poui’s;'" “A 
bird ill the hand ia wortli tw^o iii the bush “Evil coiiimuuica- 
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tious corrupt good inaniuirs ; ” “ The Sabkath was made for 
man, not man for tlie Sabbatli.” 

God, who Jit sundry times and in divers iiianncrs, spake in time 
past unto the fathers by the projihets, liath in these last days 
spoken unto us by Ins Son, whom ho liatli appointed heir of 
all things, by whom also he made the worlds. — Hebrews i. 1, 2. 

The antithesis of tins linely balanced sentence is marred in the 
Revised Version of 1885, whore it is made to run as follows : — 

God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers in the prephets 
by divers portions and in di\ers manners, hath at the end of 
these days spoken unto us in hi^ Son, whom he a]i])Ointcd heir 
of all tilings, tlirough wliom also he made the worlds. 

Exercises 

I. Eearrantje, or if nccts^inry snyplnnent ot leirrite, the follow- 
tmj senttncc'> so as to throw the emjyhasis on certain words as 
directed : — 

1. I am not sine he said tliat. (Emphasise (1) sure, (2) he, (3) 
said, (1) that, (5) J.) 

2. They brought Iiome her dead warrior. (Emphasise home.) 

3. No man hath great i love than this. (10mphasisi‘ (jrcalcr love,) 

4. Cousummate men o( business are alnK^st as rare as great ])oets, 
and ])<irhaps larer than veritable saints and martyis.— H klph. 
(Em))liasise rare and raicu) 

5. The battle of Hastings w'as fought in lOdO f Eni])liasise (1) 

the battle of Hastnufs:* (2) in JOfni) s 

C. A greater mistake w'as never made. (J^mjdrisise never,) 

7. Thou didst not anoint lUine head with oil. ~Ncu: Testament, 
(Emphasise mine head with 

8. The Avind hluw^s keen, and tin night is coming on. (Emphasise 
keen, ) 

9. If Ihavf told you earthly things, and ye bclie\ e no*^, how shall 
yo believe if I tell yon ol^heaveiily things. (Emphasise earthly and 
hea,venhj , ) 

10. AVlum.all were seated, a noise was suddenly lieard outside. 
(Emphasise svddcnbf,) 

II. Moses led the childieii of IsraiM out of Egypt. (Empliasise 

(1) Moses, (2) the children oj Israel, (4) Jujiipt,) 

12. The reign of Coiistantiiie nwirks the ej)och of the transforma- 
tion of Christianity from a religion into a political system. (Em])hasise 
the rcUjn of Constantine,) 

13. All cla.sses of the po]»ulatioii dnl not with equal ra])idity 
adopt monotheisue vie w^s. (Enqduisise (1) not vdth equal rapidity, 

(2) all classes of the population,) 

11. All parties in the Roman commonwcaltli concurred in ajtpoint- 
ing Quintus Fabius to the comnnrad of the Roman forces against 
Hannibal. (Emphasise (1) all parties, (2) Quintus Fabius, (3) con- 
currfd,) 

15. Nature conciliatc.s and forms the mind of man to his condition. 
— Goldsmith. (Emiihasise mind ) 
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11. Give some additional point to the following sentences by a 
change of order^ or by a change ^f ivords^ ui by any other means : — 

1 . Which o&yoii by tiikiiig thouglit can add one ciibit to liib 
stature? (ct. MatL vi. 27 miUi IaiIc xii. 25). 

2 . Tlic govcrninent prosecuted Watson lor liigh treason and were 
defeated ; bad the.y indicted him loi aggravated assault, they wutfld 
have obtained a conviction. 

5. The authors of a n-volution arc not like those whom the 
rovolfition produces. 

4 . Tully was the first who observed tliat friendship iinja’oves 
happiness and abates miscTiy the doubling of our joy and dividing of 
our gucf ; a thought in whicli ]i(3 has been follow^ed by all tlie (‘ssayers 
upon friend si mi, ^hat Iiavo w'ntten since his tiiiK^ -Hpcdntoi^ No. 68. 

5. A clever niagistni^^-^* would see wliether a witness was deliber 
•atcly lying a great deal better than a stupid jury. 

G. Tile air last night comlensed the vapoiii into white particles, 
but was not cold enough to turn them into actual hoai-Jiost. 

7 . Notliing in this wai tiiieateiied our luterests more th.in 4lic 

interests of other countries. § 

8. A co.vcomb, lluslied with victories over the fan young creatures 
whom he has deceived, will lu’otest and voav lie never thought of 
inatuniony, and wondei talking eiMlly (f)uld he so strangely mis- 
interpreted — SpcctittoVy No. 288. « 

9 . Nor is the reason that lias led to lire (‘stablishmeiit i.>r tins 
moral law' dillicult to lie discauned 

10. fii our searcli after Cod and contemplation ol Him oui wusdoin 
doth consist ; in our *\orshi|» and obedience to Ifim our ndigion doth 
consist ; in both c4 thcr^i our happiness doth consist. ^ 

n. It IS not W'lthout a degree of jAtient attention, greater than 
the generality are wdlliiig to liestow',# though not greater than the 
object deserves, that the habit ean be aequind ol evaniiniiig and 
judging of our own conduct with tin* same aeeuiaev and impaitiality 
as tliat of Ji^iother. 

12. Evciy man calleth tlhat w'hicli pleasbth and is deJighttul to 
himself good, and tliat cmI which displcasctli him 

18. Our Berlin coirespondeiit telegraphs that in di[il(*matie ciieles 
theie eoiilidenee is plaeisl in no n*poi ts .diout llie (8iinese loan 
D(fikj Telegraphy 8th Keb 181^ • 

11. In tliG last few lioui.s that jireceded his deatli he v\as only 
able to make a few andilde sounds, and no oiu' uiKhu'slood tliem 

15. In this evil vioild guilt lias .1 lietU r cImium' tli in mislortime. 
of being treated with indulgence. 

IG. Jle th.it tells a lie is not ‘‘<‘ii'^ih1e ht»w gre.it a task he undei- 
takes ; for he must in\ eiit tweiity^more to in.mitiiiii one. 


CHAPTER XVIT.— STEWTITRE OK SENTENCES. 

257. Buie of Proximity. — Suboi-din.ite claiisi;s aio suHjcct 
to the Rule of Proximity 229) u/the siiine extent a.s the various 
parts of speech and the conesponding j)brasi*.s. A const ruction 
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whicli violates tliis princijile is called by the French omstruction 
louche^ “ a stiuiiiting construction ” ; or to adopt the more liomely 
English phrase, “ One eye is fixed on the kettle, while the olhiT 
IS looking up the chimney.” 

(a) Noitn-clause . — A Noun-claiLse must be placed as close as 
possible to the verb or noun to which it belongs by grammatical 
relation . — 

Mr. J. S. Chappie points out in reference to our remark lastnveek, 
that, with the exception of Sir O. Scott, no other architect of 
our time has erected a oathediMl,?thr-t Mr W. Burgess erected 
St. Pill B.irre’.s Cathedral at Cork in tlu* year 1862. — Church 
Tunes, 2Jul Pec. 1897. 

Tlie chief fault of this slovenly sentenc lies in the fact that it 
separates tlie olycct from its verb hy a block of twenty-five woids, ^ 
and this without any necessity wdiatevor. Tlu sentence could easily 
liavc heen arraugi'd as follows : — 

In reference to our remaik last w’eek that, wdlh the exce|)tion of 

^ Sir G. Scott, no architect of our time has erected a cathedral, 
Mr. J. S. Curipple points out that Mr. W. Burgo>s, et/\ 

ih) Adverh’r'lausc . — An Adverb-clause must be ]»laci‘d as close 
as possible to the woid that it, qualifies . — 

He I nj»rudently put all his money in that concern, as tlie event 
showed. 

The adverbial clap, sc *‘as tlie event show'ed is intended Lo(pialify 
and explain tlie ndvcib imprudnUbj, and sliouid therefore ho placed 
immediately nriter it. *■ ^ 

Imprudently, as the event showed, lie pul all his money iii that 
concern. 

To take another cxamjdc . — 

All this ih meant to o[»en the eyes of the Chinese, and to cause tliem 
to accept each and eveiy claim that w^c make upon tlu'iii a^ 
soon as pOhsihh '. — ])aihj Tele(ji(iph, lird Jan 1898. 

Tlie clause or plirasc rt? soon as possible should liavi' been placefi 
immediately altci the verb accept, .sinc' it is not intended to rpialily 
tlie verb make, 

(c) Afljective-claiisr. — Tlic jiositiou of such chiuses is-dider- 
miiied by tlie rule laid dowui in {J 244, that a (Juii|unctive jiro- 
noiin or Conjunctive adverb must be placed as close as jiossible 
to its Autecedeiit. 

258. Rule of Priority. — The Rule of Proximity is supple- 
mented by anotlicM’ — the Ridti o( Priority.^ Ai-cording to this 
rule, qualifying clauses sliould, as far as possible, precede the 
elaufic or woids to which they are siiboidiiiate. 


^ Bain’s JVietoriQ and Composition, p 1 . 
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The principle underlying this rule is that the niind of the 
reader is hy this means kept in snsyeiue (soe 5:5 250, h). His 
interest is around to know what is coniiiig, and when it does 
ccjiiie, it comes with the gre^iler force. The final or jnincipal 
clause thus receives the emphasis that it ought to have. 

(1) dhosl. If ever thou didst thy dear latliei love, 

Hamlet. 0 heaven » 

Ghost. Avenge Ins foul and most nnnatuial mnulei 

Observe how tlic elfcct of this dialogue would liave been maned, if 
the ordci of the clauses ]^ad#heen reveiscsl. Ohsiuve, too, how the 
interest ol IJamlet lias been aw'akeiied by Lbe siis|H'nsi\e inHueiice of 
die eonditioii.jl clause. This is sliown by the excbiiiiatioii, “0 

I 1 1 § A * 

leaveii ' • • 

(2) Though I sjieak witli the tonguesof men and of ;lngel^, and have 

not chanty, I|ani become as sounding bl^l^‘^, oi a tinkling 
cymbal. — 1 Cor. xin. 1. 

Conijiare wutli this well-aiianged senl-ence ilie following extrtict 
fiom Bacon, in wlucli tlie limiting clause is awkwardly ])ut last 

A crowd is not company, and laces an* but a gallery ol inclines, 
and talk but a tinkling cymbal, wlicre tlicie is no lo\c 

259. Qualifying Phrases.-ir'Whai is imc of sulKudiiiaic 

cltUiscs is no less true of ((ualifyiiig jdirasis also. These, Air the 
sake ofjlieir snspensoiif injlnenn^ should, whenever the idiom of 
our laiiguag(‘ allows^!, be jdaced btlbre, aiKWiot aflei*, the woid 
that they cpialifyi , . 

A man wdio has moitgaged his estate up to almost its full \alue 
has, to nil intents and purpose to be the ownci of it. 

This is very much bettei than sa\ing, ‘‘ lias ceased to be the 
oAviici ol it to all intents and jmrposc'- ” 

In the following sent^iiice^ the Rule oT Ihiurity and ihut of 
Proximity are both neglected ; — 

With this small foicc tin* gcncial determined to attack the Joe, 
flushed wdth recent Me'^jry and lendered negligent hy success. 

The proper cullocation nould he as follows : - 

Flushed wu’th iceeiit victory and lendered ueghgeiil by succcs.s, tlio 
general deteniiiiied wutb tliis small fonc to attack the foe. 

260. Sentences Periodic or Loose. — In jauut of structure 
sentences have been subdividifl into two mam classes — the 
Periodic and the Loo.se. 

A Periodic sentence (called aj.^) a Pericxl) is one that kee]>s 
the meaning in suspense and is not grainmatically complide 
until the close. • * 

* Quoted from Abbott's How to Cleaily^ |». 31. 
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A Loose sentence is one that continues running on after 
gramniatical completeness has l)eep readied, and when we think 
the sentence has come to an end. Tlio dislinctioii applies to 
sinijde sentences no less than to complex ones.^ 


c , Loose, 

(1) Wo came to oui journey’s 
end at last, || with no Muall diili- 
ciilty, after much fatigue, through 
deep roads and iii had weather. 

(2) This was forbidden liy good 
taste II as well as by judgment 

(3) This dis[)osition saves him 
fromolfendiug Ins opponents, || and 
also from aliciiatiiigliis siipportcis. 

(4) He kept himself alive with 
tlio fish lie eaiiglit, 1| ui witli the 
goals lie shot 

(5) Tlic ^\orld is not etiriial, 
II nor is it tile result ol chance. 

(6) TIic Koniaiis considei re 

ligion a part of virtue, |! itie .lews 
virtue <|{^pait ot religion. ^ 

(7) His actions Avere fre<|U< ntly 
criticised, || but ins d'aractei was 
above ciiticism. 

(8) His wont may be as good as 
his bond, Ij but W'e have still to ask 
how good his liond is. 


rer iodic. 

(1) At last, with no small dilli 
culty and alter mucli fatigue, wi‘ 
came, through dei'p roads a^^d in 
had WM'ather, to our journey’s end. 

(2) TJiis was furhidden hath by 
good taste and by judgment. 

(3) This disposition saves him 
fiom o'lending uis oj)|»oncnts on 
the one hand, and fioin alienating 
his biipportejs on the otlier. 

(4) He kept himself alive either 
with tile tisli he caught oi wuth 
the goats he shot. 

(5) The woild IS neithei eternal, 
nor the result of chance. 

(()) ir/ule Llie Koinans consider 
religion a pint of virtue, the Jews, 
on the coni i if 'nj, consider virtue a 
JKirt of lellglOll. 

(7) Tliontfh Ills actions w'cie 
IriMpiently criticised, liis character 
was above ci’iticism 

(8) (red nil IK/ that his word is 
as good as Ins bond, w'e have still 
to ask how good his bond is. 


Til tlie examples given on the leftside uf the lal)le, the double 
stioke shows where the sentence could have stojipdd without 
leaving any sense of incompleleness m the mind (d‘ tin* nvader. 
Up to that ]K)int the sentence Is a IVriod. In the examples 
given on the light si<le, the wuird or ])lirase, liy which the 
interest of the reader is held in suspense and the senleiici- 
changed from J^oose to Periodic, is indicated by italics. 

The distinguishing mark ol a Pm-nxl, then, is that the mind 
is kept in suspense 2.^0) until tlie .sentence c.unies to an end. 
From the above* examples it will be seen that susjiense can be 
produced in four different w^ays at least, and there may lie 
more : — 


table of c\ain])lcs is quoLed fiom Cai peiitor’a Exercises 
Rhc 'touc (Miicmillan and Co., Nev' York, 1894), p. 99. This author refer.M 
to llUl’s Principles of Rhetoric, p. 163. I tiiul, however, that the hist, 
the fourth, anil the sixth examples arc from Whately's Rhetoric, p. 206. 
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(a) By putting adverbial or qualifying phrases before, and 
not after, the word that they are intended to qualify, as in 
example (1), (sec § 259). 

(b) By using correlative woids and phrases, as in examples (2), 
(3), (4), (5). See remarks in § 251. 

(c) By* putting subordinate clauses before the main clause, as 
in examples (6) and (7), (see § 258). 

(d) By using particii)ial phrases, and making them precede 
the subject of the sentence, as in example (8). 

261. Advantages the Period. — In ])omt of energy the 
Period has in jnost cases the advantage ov^r Loose sentences. 
When we meet with qualifying clauses or j)hrases, our tendency 
is to look forwards rather than backwards. Our interest is thus 
roused to know wiiat is coming. The Loose sentence is less 
stimulating and often disapjiointing. “An unexpected conlinu- 
ation of a sentence, which the reader had supposed to be Con- 
cluded, is apt to produce in the mind a sens/ition of being dis- 
agreeably balked, analogous to the ^unpleasant jar which is felt 
when, ill ascending or dcscendinjj a flight of stairs, we meet with 
one step more than we had expected (Whately). 

Shaftesbury’s strength lay in reasoning and sentiment more than 
in description, however much his dqjpnptions have been 
admired.^ • 

When this Loose sentence has bt%n converted Aito a Period, 
the reader will at once jicrceive liow much the ‘energy is in- 
creased. * 

However much Shaftesbury \s descriptions have been admired, his 
strength lay not so much in description as in reasoning and 
sentiment. ^ 

262. Occasional Inconvenience of the Period. — On the 

other hand, the Loose sentejice, though its name implies some- 
thing of reproach, is at times very useful, and many sentences 
would be spoilt ratlier than improved by an attempt to coerce 
them into Periods. 

(1) As the sun at this time of the year sets as early as four o'clock, 
we had better start at once, if we arc to gei to our journey’s 
end in daylight. 

Here the rhytlim is improved by placing the j)rincipal clause 
between the two subordinate clai^^es that qualify it. Moreover, the 
first subordinate clause does not give a full explanation of tlie reason 
for starting at once, and hence the second one does not come ags “a 
disagreeable surprise.” • 


B.O.O. 


^ Bain’s Rhetoric and Composition^ p. 55. 

L 
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(2) Through great, low-lying Belds of golden grain, over which the 
evening breezes swept with impetuous speed, blending the 
ladiant yellow of the corn' and the bright blood-red of the 
poppies in a glorious arabesque of gold and green and scarlet, 
the river stole ' 

^Th]s sentence exemplifies the abuse of the Periodic style. The 
sentence would be greatly improved by commencing with ’‘tlic river 
stole." Undue emphasis is given to the word “stole" by placing it 
last. 

A Period may be so clumsily constructed that, in spite of 
the Peiiodic character being sustained, to the very close, the 
leaders attention is never once roused. The following is an 
example : — ' r, 

The reflections of such men are so delicate ui)Oii all occurrences ‘ 
which tliey aic concerned in, that they ^should be exposed to 
more than ordinary infamy and piiiiisliment for olfeiiding 

t agiiiist such quick admonitions fm tlieir own souls give them, 

f and blunting the fine edge of their minds in such a manner 
that tiicy are no more shocked at vice and folly than men of 
slower capacities. — Spcctaioty No. 6. 

263. Rule of Unity. — Every clause or other part of a 
senteii^'i should be made subseivient to the unfolding of one 
leading thought. This is called tlie Rule of Unity. If several 
leading thoughts are tlirowii together, the sentence containing 
them should be distributed into as many separate sentences as 
there are lead‘nig thoughts. ' In point of grammatical accuracy, 
the string of* thoughts may. be “as coherent as a string of 
sausages; but sausages to l)e eateil must be separated ” (Hodgson). 

(1) On looking back (at the House of Commons as it was thirty or 

foiLy ycaiij ago)^,I do think that in the j>ast, iii spVte of angry 
controv ersy, there was not the vulgar personality which is now 
sometimes heard with regret. — Fvrt. Ikv., Feb. 1898, p. 250. 

The Unity of this sentence is marred by the two last W'ords. The 
sentence should have ended with “heUid." The regret expressed is 
irrelevant. Moi cover, it renders the sentence ambiguous ; for it might 
mean that vulgar personality is not always, but only sometimes, to 
be regretted. It might also mean that the angry controversies of a 
former day were not to be regretted, only the vulgar personality of 
the present day. There would be no breach of Unity and no con- 
sequent ambigiiiVy, if the last elapse weie reworded thus: “which 
(we regret to say) is now sometimes heard." 

(2) But now w'e must admit the shortcomings, the fallacies, the 

defects, as no less csseiitial'elements in forming a sound judg- 
ment as to whether the seer and artist were so united in him 
as to justify the claim first put in by liimself and afterwards 


1 Carpenter’s Exercises in Rhetoric^ p. 103. 
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maintained by his sect to a place hoside the few great poets, 
who exalt men's minds and give a right direction and safe out- 
let to the passions through the imagination, while insensibly 
helping them towards balance of character and serenity of 
judgment by stimulating their sense of proportion, form, and 
the nice adjustment of means to endsj— Lowell, Ainong my 
Books. * • 

In all this jungle of words there seem to be at least two leading 
ques^ons : (1) What are the claims of some one to be ranked among 
the few great poets ^ (2) What arc the characteristi(‘s of a great pott ? 
If this supposition is correct, there ought to lie two sentences at least, 
which might be stated asTolIows : — 

If we wish to form a sound judgment as to whether the seer and 
(the) artisP weie sj finited in him as tojustTfy the claim, first put 
in by himself and afterwards maintained by his sect, to a ydace 
among the few great poets of our nation, his shortcomings, 
fallacies, and riefects must be taken into account no less than 
his merits. By “gi cat poets” we mean those men of ex- 
ceptional genius who* exalt men's minds and gi\e a rfght 
direction and safe outlet to the passions thiough the imagina- 
tion, while insensibly hel[)ing, etc , of means to ends. 

Even now' the second sentence is very ungainly. Tin*, first one is 
guilty of the omission of “the" l^forc ‘^nrtist.” We ha\e luserted 
“ the ” to save the sentence from being ungrammatical (see § J86, ft). 

264. Use of Parentheses. — A short paren thesis, if it is 
needed for cxplant'jtory purposes or to exjuress a passing com- 
ment, may be admitted, but not otbeiwvise. A loiuj parenthesis 
constitutes too glaring a breach of Unity, and is not admissible 
on any terms. 

Short parenthesis: admissible. 

This gcfitlcman (for I found he w'as treated as sucli 1 >y his audience) 
w.is entertaining OiWdiole lahlc of Msteners with the project 
of an opera. — Spicctator, No. 31. 

By that one act a final stamj) was given, not to Rustian ‘'policy,” 
— that is far too limited an ex})re'5sion, — but to Russian 
evolution in Asia. — liTackiOood's Magazine, Feb. 1898. 

Long parenthesis : inadmissibh*. 

This ill-favoured fraternity consists of a president and tw'clve 
fellows, the choice of which (^) is not confined by ])atent to 
any particular foundation (as St. Jolin’s men would have the 
world believe and have tjicrcforo erected if se]).iratc society 
within themselves), but liberty is left to elect fiom any school 
in Great Britain, ]irovided thc3 candidates be uithin the lulcs 
of the club as set forth in a table entitled tlie Act of Deformity, 
a clause or two of which V shall transmit to you. — Spectator, 
N 9 17. 


* Hodgson's Errors in English, p. 186. 
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Exercises, 

1 . — Convert the following Loo^e sentences into Periods : — 

I. She was a phantom of delight, 

When first she gleamed upon my sight. 

Murder has no tongue, but it will speak. 

3. The responsibility of managing such a large business was more 

than ho could bear, as lie had not been trained in book-keeping and 
office-accounts. , 

4. English may claim to be called the universal language, if any 
language deserves to be so called. «/ , 

6 . The order of nobility was exceedingly numerous in Franco 
before the outbreak of the Revolution, since all the children of a 
nobleman belonged ‘to the class of their *at^ier, aW the class was 
continually increased by the creation of new nobles. 

6 . Little good will be effected, notwithstanding the exertions that 
public-spirited individuals may make to dispel the ignorance and 
raigo the moral tone of the lower orders^ without the cordial co-opera- 
tion, of the government. 

7. During his long imprisonment he was harassed with many 
bitter reflections, deprived of the consolations of Iriendship by the 
cruelty of the tyrant. 

8. There was nothing out of place inside the house or outside. 

9. J^V illiam the Conqueror laidSvaste a tract of thirty square leagues 
in Hampshire, to make space for the New Forest, as it is still called, 

10. On that occasion the men in the street behaved in- a very 
unruly manner, and was found necessary to read the Riot Act. 

11. He has many irons in the fire and his affaij s are getting into 

disorder. ** • ^ 

12. I found all the shops closed next morning, as I went down the 
street. 

13. We no longer understand the language of our stage, insomuch 
that I have often been afraid, when I have seeif our Italian per- 
formers chattering in th^ vehemence of action, that they have been 
calling us names and abusing us among themselves, — Si)ectatory No. 1 8. 

II. Reconstruct the following bentenccs so as to enforce the rule 
of Proximity^ or the rule of Priority^ or the rule of Unity, If no 
rearrangement is considered necessary,, give your reason : — 

1. He returned to England in 1839, and next year lie was per- 
suaded to enter Parliament, but he soon lost his scat, and then he 
retired, and resumed his literary studies, and died suddenly in 
1849. 

2. To cut a long story short, I pulled the labouring oar for a few 

years, and saw eveiy class of business, and earned money enough to 
keep me, till I found myself man enough to sail my own ship, and I 
stayed in Parliament Street for ffirty yeexs,— Fortnightly Review, 
Feb. 1898, p. 240. ^ 

3'. The improved revenue is due to a steady and uniform increase 
in demand for the products of the company, as will be pthered from 
the statement that sales for the thirteen and one-third months just 
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completed exceed by 88 '15 per cent the sales of the twelve months 
ended 30tli June 1896 . — Daily Telegraphy 1st Feb. 1898. 

4. Mis. Jennings entered tlie drawing-room where Elinor was 
sitting by herf^lf, witli an air of such hurrying importance as 
prepared her to liear soinetliing wonderful. — Miss Austen. 

6. I may, however, a^ain state tliat the security was ample, and 
tlw-t I urged upon the Foreign Oftice that there were the stionj,«5t 
reasons in tlic interest of British liade and commerce, and ol the 
])Ositiou and influence of Great Britain in China, for tlic government 
mostiseriously considering tiie proposal. — D(X'ily Telegraphy 7th Jan. 
1898. 

6. The very landlordl^i agent, who has been giving you all the 
landlord side of the question, w'hcn you come to the subject of 
evictions, breaks away and becomes an Inshniai^. 

7. As a man ifiust lig^ifno slavLsh fears and ai^prehensions hanging 

upon his mind, who will indulge the flights of laney or s])eciilation, 
and push his rcsearc^fos into the abstruse corners of truth, so it is 
necessary for him to have about him a competency of all the con- 
veniences of life. — SpeetatoTy'^i^ 287. _ 

8. Besides poverty and want there are other reasons that dooasc 
the minds of men who live under slavery, thougli I look on this as 
the principal . — Spiectatory No. 287. 

9. The prospect of being guillotined seemed to be singularly dis 
agreeable to him, though he liad Jielped a multitude of people to 
find that road out of the w'orld witn the utmost composure. ^ 

10. To the future of the agricultural labouier he looks Torw'ard 

with cdnfidence, if the labourer .wall only be true to himself. — Times 
Weekly y 21st Dec. 1898. • 

11. Neither I iior tjiey should w’ear handcuffs and see the inside 

of a jail, if I could helj) it. — JosErii Arch. * 

12. In Prussia, nothing goes dowi^ with the publio*, that is to say, 
there is no independence of actnvi oi judgment, unless the crowm or 
the goveinment leads the way.— Telegraphy 28tli Jan. 1S98. 

13. It ^^ould, in my opinion, be scarcely possible to spend the 
public money for a better or more patriotic purpose, provided the 
movement is kept strictly undenomiiicitional. — L oud Roberts, 
4th Feb. 1898. 

14. Cutting our way through the undcrgrow’th, w'c crept and 
clambered down the slippery slopes, till we reached the bottom of 
the glen and came to a moss-covercd rock, from which a tiny spring 
issues and has made a jiool below . — The Nige) HoarceSy Trotter. 

16. And it is also pleasant to liave heard Lord Lyndhurst, when 
ninety years of age, the son of Copley Fielding, who was born at 
Boston, U.S.A., an English subject before the Indiqiendeuce of 
America, speaking on a Cdnadia,ji question, and lift voice ringing as 
clearly as a bell . — Fortnightly Review y Feb. 1898, p. 250. 

16. The political morality of the nation w^as undermined in the 

reign of Queen Anne by the coarupt practices of the court and the 
ministers, and not, as has beem asserted, by the quaiTels between 
Whigs and Tories, which involved some degree at Least of political 
principle'. • 

17. After a smooth and on the whole enjoyable voyage, the last 
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part of which was tlirough the cooler air of the Arabian Sea, we 
landed at Bombay, which is still suffering from the plague. 

18. It is not without a degree of patient attention and persevering 
diligence greater than the generality are willing tej bestow, though 
not greater than the object deserves, that the habit can be acquired 
of examining and judging of our own conduct with the same accuracy 
awr impartiality as that of another. 

19. Close upon two-thirds of the present ^^ork aie devoted to the 
writer's earlier caieer in the northern hemisphere, and of the 
remainder, two chapters toll of his visits to Europe during his 
colonial career, although his public life in Europe extended only 
from 1836 to 1855, A\hile his colonial aire;T occujiied close upon a 
quarter of a century. But the pioportion is not pcriiaiis ill-adjusted. 
— Times Weekly, 11th Feb. 1898, p. 92. 

20. Natural histoiians tells us that ito^ fruit J^rows originally 

among ns, besides hips and liaws, acorns and pig-nuts, with other 
delicacies of Llie like nature. —Addison. ^ 

21. At the same time, it was im])Ossible to disprove the fact that 
thepi was a huge body of lay public ojpnion in Ireland drawn from 
that^section of the Catholics ho could send then sons to a University, 
who were suffering a very serious educational disability. — Mr. Lccky's 
ISpecch, 17th Feb. 1898. 

22. Mr. Ph. jirotestcd against jieonlc in the provinces, who, when 
tliey w'auted a lecreation ground, ban themselves to pav for it, being 
taxed fj^ir the maintenance of tht* Royal Parks, which were really 
jileasurc groundi> lor Londoners. — Daily Telegraph, 19th April 1898. 

23. What* That tliere should, be a retuin to fanaticwm, an 
attempt to liglit up at eligious war in this epoch of ours, one hundred 
years after the Revolution, in the heart of our gfcat Pans, in the 
days of demoCI^lcy, of universal tolcnition, a\ the very time when 
there is an immensi; movement being mads everywhere towards 
equality, justice, and fraternity ! — ^ola. 

24. TJie working oi democratic institutions means one long 
training in enlightened altiuism, one continual weighiri^^ of those 
larger experiences on which all successfjil conduct of social life 
depends, not of the advantage of the j>articu]ar act to the particular 
individual at^he particular moment. — Wionn, Studies in Democracy. 

25. The will, in the -testator's own handwriting, bears date 
4th November 1871, of tlie Rev. Cbarlcf L. Dodgson (Jjcwia Carroll), 
student of Chiist Church, Oxford, author of Ahce %n Wonderland 
and other works, w’ho died at the Chestnuts, Guildford, on January 
14th last, aged sixty-fivc years. — Daily Telegraph, 17th May 1898. 

26. In the fii-st place, there will be a derangement of business, 
which had just begun to emerge from a long and ruinous depression, 
which must af^^ct most deeply ^every legitimate industry and 
employment tliat belongs to a time of peace. — Quoted in Daily Tele- 
graph, 15th April 1898. 

CHAPTER XVIIL— PURITY OF DICTION. 

% 

265. Purity defined. — When we speak of “ pure air,” “ pure 
gold^” or “ pure water,” we mean air, gold, or water that has 
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been cleared of all extraneous matter. Similarly, when we 
speak of “pure language,” we mean language that lias been 
cleared of all extraneous worcR and phrases. In this definition 
any word or fftirase that does not belong to rejmtahlr, national^ 
and present use is considered “ extraneous.” 

Loid ^Chesterfield, in writing to his son, gave him the 3Tl- 
lowing advice regarding the choice of words: — “Tlie first 
thing you should attend to is to speak whatever language 
you do speak in its greatest purity and according to the rules 
of grammar ; for we must never offend against grammar, nor 
make use of words that are not really wonW^ 

Not really words — the dross in ore ^s not really metal. 
The dross of language consists of the following kinds of 
extraneous matter 

(1) Vulgarisms, — words or phrases that should be avoided 
even in convei-sation ; suclf words are not “ reiiiitable.” • 

(2) Colloquialisms, — woifls or phrases admissible in conver- 
sation, but not “reputable” enough for use in written comjiosi- 
tion, except in the dialogues of novels or in correspondence 
between friends and equals. 

(3) Provincialisms, — words confined to some p^frticular 
proviifce or locality, and used chieffy by the lower cla^>scs ; 
these (vinnot be considered either “ nationa?” or “ reputable.” 

(4) Technical wsrds, — lu^ed ju professionfU or didactic 
manuals, but not used in general literature, and not generally 
understood ; such words are reputable ” among the sj>ecialists 
who understand them, but they are not “national.” 

(5) OBsolcte Avonls, — such wokIs aif barred hy the lulc of 
Purity, because they are not “present”; and tiny are not 
“national,” because they are not generally iindei'stgod. 

(6) Foreign words, — aj^ropriate in their own language, but 
not naturalised in out's ; such words are obviously not “ national.” 

(7) Newly-coined words, — candidates for becoming “nal ional,” 
“reputable,” and “present,” but not ebtabli&hed so far, and 
perhaps not deserving to become so. 

Note , — Purity carried to an excess is called jmrisoi. Thus 
Macaulay says of Fox: — ‘‘Ift purified Ins language with a 
scrupulosity unknown to any purist.'* 

266. Vulgarisms. — It m.iy be difficult to draw the line 
between Vulgarisms, i.e, words or phrases to be avoided at all 
times, and Colloquialisms, i.e, words or j)lij‘ases'' admissible in 
dialogue or in correspondence betw^een friends and equals. 
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Such words or phrases as the following we place among the 
former class : — 

Kid for “child." That angry for “so angry.” You bet for “you 
may bet anything you like.” Awfully for “very.” He 
don't for “he doesn^). Too utterly utter. Quite plenty for 
“amply sufficient.” Kick the bucket for “die.” To sleep five 
persons and eat ten (“find sleeping-room for five and table- 
room for ten ”). 

267. Colloquialisms need not be exemplified at length. 
When used at the proper time and place, they arc considered to 
give zest to conversation. Others use'tliem, because they will 
not take the trouble to think of the proper words. Othei-s use 
them very sparingly or not at all. ^7]he safest example to 
follow IS the last. 

Peckish for “ hungry.” To be sat upon for “^ulamed,” “censured.” 
Do the handsome thing for “act a liberal or generous part.” 
Dance attendance for “go back^vards and forwards to meet 
some one, who takes his own time for seeing you.” Boss for 
“head man.” Fluke loi “lucky stroke.” Out of sheer 
cussedness for “ without any reasonable purpose.” Masher for 
“lady-killer.” Put on the hawdiaw for “assume an air of 
great personal iniportance^.” End tn smoke for “have no 
.Uiigible result,” “come to notliing,” (‘tc. Jiffjj for “instant.” 

268. Provincialisms. — Our earlier liUuviture was ii\ three 

markedly distinct dialects,- the Northern, the Midland, and the 
Southern. Provincial isnis have come down from dialects 

are old Engliih rather than had English. Fur instance, if wo 
ballpen to hear viran still u.scd by rustics for the female of foo^ 
or stag for the male of any animal, even of a duck, or ourn for 
ours, or childern for children, this is merely a survivarof correct 
language, whicli has become antupiated and provincial. 

The poems of Burns, and tlie dialogues in some of Scott^s 
novels, arc among the most recent specimens of tlie Northern 
dialect. The Lincolnshire dialect (chiefly Northern) is seen in 
Tennyson's Northern Farmer ; the Southern in Barnes's Dorset- 
shire Poems; Cockney dialect in some of the conversations in 
Dickens's novels. 

269. Technical Terms. — Such terms are avoided by good 
writers, if the iKiok is intended for general, and not professional, 
readers. “ I liave often wondered,” says Addison, “ how Mr. 
Dryden could translate a passage out of Virgil after the follow- 
ing manner : — 

Tack to the larboard and stand off to .s(3a, 

Veer .starboard sea and land. 
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“Milton mak^ use of ‘larboard 'in the same manner. When 

he w upon buildmg, he mentions Doric pillars, pilasters 
cornice, frieze, architrave. When he talks of heavenly bo^^’ 
„t will, .ediptic a.d the tepidaZ “S 

droppmg from the zeni h rays culminating from the equator' : 
to which might bo added many instances of the likekind*in 
several other arts and sciencoa.”_Kprc/a^or, No. 297. 

J’enny^n, in his allusions to geology, is more guaided ; he 
does not talk of the Ichthyosaurus 

A monstrous eft was^f old tlie lend and mastui of .iaith 
Dragons of the prime, 

I hat hire each other in their .slmic, 

AVere mellow nm^c match’d Mith him. 

270. Obsolete Words.— Here we must distinguish between 
poetry, which retailis old words, and prose, which discaids them 
kntered then into the (^inrcli the Reveicml te-achcr , 
rather he hight, and he was in tlie parish. — L onofem.ow 
B ut come, thou goddes.s, fair and fice, 

In heaven yclept Euphrosyne.— M iltok. 

No mean recompense it brings to yom behoof. —Ibid 
Bring the lathe. primrose, tl^t f<)rs,iken dies.-/6zd. 

Beholden^ phantasy, poesy, Imtke 

Irppersotial verbs are U-coming more and more scaiw even 
in poetry. Our iiiore recent jioets appi'ar^o avoid them. 

Itirfeme. U me. It /i/rs me. It /ymriis me not (//ea. 

O ^7 , “ "-“y (7’ocric Queene, 1, 

b, 4d). So hhc you, .sir (Cvmb n. .VJ) .AVheie it thinks 
best unto your royal sclf.(7rir/o IJ/. in 1, (j;{). 

Sometimes a whole clas.s of words will dtsaiiiiear. For 
instancc,*we once hail several wokIs begjiimng with (he negative 
prefix wan. All of these except wun-ton, “ undisciplined,” 
would now- be considered “ imimritu'.s,” beiause thay aie obsolete, 
and there is no need to i-^vive them. 

IFaw/mpc (despair) ; wanthrift (extravagance) , xnmluck or wun- 
hap (niistortune) ; wanlust (indiffeience) ; unnwit (folly) ; 
wangrace (wickedness) ; icantrust (di(lidcnec) ; uantruth (false- 
hood) ; wanchance (ill-luck). 

271. Foreign Words and Phrases. — It is a mark of alVecta- 
tiou to use exotic French iioi-ds, when Engfish ones exist to 
t*xpiess the sense : — 

Amour propre (solf-rospect) » d la inode (according to fasliion) ; d 
I ordinaire (in the ordinary way) ; d propos (with rclereiice to) ; 
am^re pensie (mental reservation) ; an fait (up to the wiark) ; 
au reste (besides) ; autre droit (anotljcr’s nglit) ; hHe noire 
(black beast, bug-bear) ; hon soir (good evening) ; hon voyage 
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(good journey) ; hon jour (good day) ; bouleversement (cata- 
stroi)he) ; immtc (a not) ; (disniibsal) ; heller lettres 

(literature) ; ioiit ensemble (aggregate) ; corUge (train of attend- 
ants) ; fracas (brawl), etc. 

But there are some Latin and Greek words that are well 
established, and could not easily be spared : — 

Sine die (without a day, no day being fixed) ; nd interim (for tho 
meantime, provisionally) ; ad nauseam (to an extent that 
causes disgust) ; alias (assumed name) ; alibi (elsewhere) ; 
ibid, (short for ibidem ‘Sn the same author"); alma mater 
(lit. “ benign mother ") ; a jmori (»rom the cause to the elfcct) ; 
a posteriori (from the effect to the^ cause) ; ad hominem (a 
personal targumeiit ; lit. “to the person"); effluvia (bad 
smells) ; phenomena (facts worthy of pbservAtion) ; criterion 
(test) ; analysis (breaking up into parts) ; ceteris panhus 
(other tilings being equal) ; in statu quo (as before) ; caveat (let 
him beware) ; cx qlficw (in virtue of liiV otlice) ; ultra vires 
(beyond liis jurisdiction) ; dc jure (by nglit) ; de facto (in point 
of fact), etc. 

272. Newly -coined Words — When new tlioughts or new 
eituations arise, new words must be found to express them, if 
none exist already. But the attempt sometimes made to expel 
long-cstnl)lished words of RomaiVic or Greek origin, “in older to 
make fobm for Teutonic gliost^ is ridjculoua A few examples 
of such ghosts are taken from a Ijook on English Grammar,^ 
wliich the author terms “ Speeehcraft,” Grammar having been 
banished on account of its fopjign origin 

Fore-say (prC'facc) ; sprech-Uv'c (philology) ; speech-strain (em- 
phasis) ; word-straia (accent) \ ‘ matter ly (concrete) ; unmatlerly 
(abstract) ; one-head thiny-namrs (proper names) ; sundriness 
(difference); rank-words (ordinaU) ; mark-woid \ 

onely (Singnlai) ; ^somely (Plural) ;- mark-words 
(Demonstrative adjccliv»*s) ; marl -i cords of sue! me ss (Adjectives 
of Quality) ; pitches of sucJukss (Degrees of Comparison), etc. 

Some curious w'ords like the following are occasionally seen ; 
but tlierc is no need of them, and it is not safe to use them ; — 

Enthuse (a bad coinage from “ ciitbusiasin ") ; divagation (devia- 
tion) ; seldomcy (coined by Ticiich, and accepted by no one) ; 
denigration (blackoning the character of a man) ; iUaudable 
(reprehensible) ; evidence (as a verb) ; averagely ; gentleman- 
hood ; p) cvSfitative (apj»arentlf a blunder for “preventive") ; 
doiuite (to give) ; deontology (science of duty, coined by 
Bcntham), etc. 

The following, liowever, have'^ been accepted, because they 
were yauted ; — 


^ Speechcrafty by Rev. W.. Barnes, 1878. 
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After-witted (one who does not think of a thing till it is too late); 
unionist (a political title) ; altruist (one who upholds the 
principle of living for otjuTs) ; scientist (one who believes in 
nothing yiat is supernatural) ; aloofness (a distant attitude) ; 
objective (the point to which anything is diiccted) ; cable (veib, 
to telegraph by a submarine cable); wire (veib, to send a 
telegram) ; ex^doit (verb, to make the utmost use of) ; hoyi^t 
(vero, to refuse to trade with) ; incllay (adajited by Tennyson 
from Fr, meUe^ a confused and disorderly conflict). 

Exercise. 

Point out any words^in^the followimj examples that seem to he 
opposed to Purity^ and substitute suitable wotds in their places : — 

1. The declir^ii of IzzkL Bey’s influence ove^^ tlie Sultan receives 
new impulsion from tlieMlight of Ins son, who was recently summoned 
from Pans, etc . — Times WeeUy, 4th Feb. 1898. 

2. The illustratKlis add to the handsome aiipearanco of the 

volume, and perhaps to some extent su])ply its raison d'ctie. — 'Times 
Weekly, 4th Feb. 1898. • • 

3. Even his famous mot about ambassadors is only a hastji and 
youthful ejiigrani . — Times WeeUy, 4th Feb. 1898. 

4. He spent four years in the oHice of a veiy small firm of solicitors, 
whose clientele were almost exclusively peeis, country gentlemen, 
and people of high |)osition. — FoT^niyhtly Ilcvu ic, Feb 1898, j). 240. 

5. Not all the information of all the pundits in thoflintish 
Museujii w'ould enable him to sell books, if he neglected, etc. — Fort- 
nujhtly llcmew, Feb. 1898, ]>. 258. 

6. She must be aftked if she did not give iTte soubiKinet of Demi- 
Dieii to Captain 4e LaUeiiiaud. — Lailn Ttlujtaph, 8tli Feb 1898. 

7. Tliey propagate the wildest ami most mriccurcile ruinouis, but 

always appealing to the fanaticism then entourage. — Daily Tele- 
graph, 8th Feb. 1898. • 

8. Mr. Archer remarked that w here onr theatres weie not disguised 

as gill pakices, they were sandwiched between them. — Daily Tele- 
graph, 8th Feb. 1898. » * 

9. Nor is it necessary to refer in detail to the attacks upon the 
Egyptian jiolicy of the goveiiiment: if <*vei’ there wat^a cliosejugcc, 
it is this. — Daily Telegraph, 9lh Feb. 1898, p. 9. 

10 Since the war betwee*ii Clfiiui and Jajian, it seemed desirable 
that Germany should liavc a point d’appui in China for safeguarding 
her interests. — ^^pccch fiom Berlin, 9tli Feb. 1898. 

11. Peoiile w'ore shaking their fi.'>ts at the fietionist, and cries w'ere 
raised of “Tlirowhim into the river.” — Daily Telegraph, 9th Feb. 1898. 

12. It is not every one w^ho w’lll lake the same view' that she her- 
self does of her “ mediumistici gifts.” — Times thckly, 11th Feb. 
1898, p. 92. 

13. Severe moralists have lately been exercised about the increased 
admiration, etc. — Daily Telegraph, 14 th Feb. 1898, p. 9. 

14. Quinine is a palliative, but not a preventative, of fever. 

15. This remark w^as follow'ed by a rencontre descj’ibed as l^-illing 
on the official, but violent on the Nationalist, side. — Daily Telegraph, 
25th Feb. 1898. 
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CHAPTER XIX.— PROPRIETY OF DICTION 

273. Propriety defined. — Propriety of langaage ineaiia the 
using ot woixis (1) in their proper senses, (2) in proper coii- 
n'vitions : — 

(1) I doVibt that he is ineligible on the score of age. 

Here doubt is used for fear. This is an impropriety, because 
‘‘doubt” does not signify “fear.” 

(2) His life was shaking ni the balance. 

Here the impropriety consists in using tfio verb shake hi a context 
from which it is debarred by idiom. Tlit3 verb should liave been 
■ trembling.” The grammar is correct, a^d every Vord is used in 
its proper sense. But the connection is wrong. 

Any sense or connection of words may I ‘ considered proper 
that lias the concurrent authority of standard writei’s, who have 
lived near enough to our own time to be regarded a.s safe guides 
for present usage. 

Note 1. — We are obliged to add the woid concurrent^ because a 
blunder made by a standard author does not justify even the humblest 
. OTiter in following a bad exaiiiplo. For instance, Byron’s expression 
“Thercplet him A/y,” for “Then; let him is none the less an 
impropriety because it is used by a fir.st-ratc poet like Byron, who 
lived near our own tune. Again, such a jdirase as “ the seldom use ” 
cannot be tolerated, Though it has the authos’ity of an eminent 
scholar like the late Archbishop Trench. 

Note ^2,. — We arc also obligcM to add the limitation “who have 
lived near enough to our owm tit.c,” etc. Our language has not been 
cliangele.ss for the last four centuvies, oi even for the last two 
centuries. AVords have in scnic instances acquired new meanings, 
and phrases have ac([uircd new form.s. Some words have^dicd out, 
others have come in or have been revived.'^ A writer, if he wi-shes 
to keep clear of “ improj)ricties,” must conform to iircsent usago. 
Tlicre are many modes of expression in Shakspeare and Milton, and 
even in so recent a writer as Addi.son, which cannot now be imitated 
with imjiunity. 

Section 1. — Common Errors in the Use of Common Words. 

274. — Under this heading we have placed a miscellaneous 
collection of words and usages about which some persons are 
liable to make mistakes. 


* Thus Campbell, who wrote less tjian 150 yeais ago, s.ays that “all 
writers of any name have now ceased to use hehesty tnhidation, seif -same ” 
(Philozophy of Khet<ync^ p. 171). Evidently thc.se words liave been revived 
since his time; for they are now in “present,” “reputable,” and 
“national ” use. 
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Nouns, 

(1) Ooncrete, Abstract.-*-If a noun can used in either 
sense (see § 27/, take care to use it in one sense only within the 
same sentence : — 

He is a man of clear judgment; but as regards this case I s#ll 
think it was too severe for the offence. (For it say Ms sentence, 
or his verdict. It is here improper, because it stands for 
'‘judgment" in a concrete sense, whereas in the iormer clause 
“judgment" is used in an abstract sense.) 

(2) Collective nomfs rmist not bo ass()ciat(‘d witli adjectives 
that imply individual attributes, nor with verbs that imply 
individual action . — , 

The average population of England is tall. (For average po2mlatiu)i 
of England sa^ the average Enghshnuin or most Englishmen.) 

Mankind seeks for happiness in both woilds (For mankiiul say 
most men or men 'in gt^irral.) 

(3) Abstract nouns must not be phiralised without autlArity 
(§ 29) 

I^eavc off such stupidities. (For stupidities say acts of shqndiiy,) 

(4) Possessive Case. — Be cSicful how you use this (‘ase witli 
nouns denoting anything inanimate or not pei'soiii lied (see 45) : — 

Beware of life’s sliortnevss 1 For the Possessive lorni substitute 

Look at this letter’s signature. / 

(5) Apostrophe '•s.”— If the apostrophe “ ” as given to the 
ear, it should also be given to thej?ye. lii other.words, it must 
be written as it is pronounced. — 

Epps’ cocoa. (Write Eppss foi Epps .) 

(6) pfurals in a Special Sense.— Oi* tins i)oint see appendix 
to this chapter. 

Pionoum. 

(7) We, I — If we is siilx^itutod for 7, avoid coupling it with 
a singular noun : — 

We did things in a much better w<iy, \\hen we w’cre manager. 
(Either change wc to /, oi change were manager to held the 
office of manager. ) 

(8) I. — Take care to place^tlie firet pei'soiiai pronoun last, if 
it appears in company with other nouns or pronouns : 

I and Herbert return to school to-morrow. (For I and Herbert 
write Herbert and I.) • 

(9) Them. — Avoid using this Demonstrative pronoun if it 
were a Demonstrative adjective 

Leave them books aloAe. (For them say these or those.) 
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(10) Myself, etc. — A Reflexive pronoun cannot be the sub- 
ject to a verb : — 

In October last George and myself spent ten days at Hampton 
Court. (For 7n2/5c//.say / or I myself .) 

(11) They. — This is less suitable than “those” as an antc- 
c^ent to “ who ” : — 

They who have large private means need not for that reason lead 
an idle life. (For they write those.) 

(12) One, as an Indefinite Demonstrative pronoun. This 
must not be followed by “he,” “Ins,” or “him,” since a Definite 
Demonstrative cannot liaA^e an Indefinite for its antecedent : — 

One must not be tuo confident of his own success-. (For his write 
one's. ) 

(13) My, our, your, his, her, their. -rThe use of these 
Possessive pronouns as antecedents to a Relative, though de- 
fensible and used occiisionally by good writei*s, is not common 
and iiad better 1)C avoided : — 

The more accurately we .«*carch into the human mind, the stronger 
traces we everywhere find of His wisdom who made it.— 
(For JIis unsdom v/ite the wisdom of Him.) 

(14) ^^ Who, which (as sulijects to a verb). — These must not 
be omitted like “whom,” “which” (objects) : — 

I had several men i^ my ship died of calenture^.— S wift. (Insert 
who before died.) 

(1 5) Which, whom, that (objects to a verb). — When one of 
these words is the connective* between two rather long clauses, 
it is better not to leiive it out : — 

The action for libel recently brought m the City Magistrates* 

Couit by Miss a nurse, again , t Mr. , in respect 

of a letter the latter had written to a relative wlio ^vas being 
nursed by the plaintilF, terminated in favour of tlio defendant. 
— Daily Teleyraph. (Insert which or that after a letter.) 

(16) Which. — If this word stands for two different cases in 
the same sentence, it must be mentioned twice, once for each 
case : — 

This is a point which is very important, and all men acknowledge 
to be so. (Insert v)hich alter and.) 

(17) Which, that. — In a restrictive or limiting sense, 
“ who ” or “ which ” is less suitable than “ that ” (see § 83, Note ) : — 

This is the house which Jick built. (Say that.) 

(IQ) Same. — After “same” use as or that for the following 
Relative, not who or which (sec § 81) ; — 

This is the same man who came yesterday. (Say that,) 
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(1 9) As. — Avoid the vulgarism of using as for “ who ” or 
“which” or “that,” unless it is preceded liy “such” or 
“ same ” : — 

This is not the book as I bought. (For as say that.) 

(20) which . — These words niTist not be used to intro- 
duce a Relative clause, unless another Relative clause si ni daily 
introduced by which has been expressed already : — 

It^is a doctrine not very easily adapted to his habitual creed, aiidl 
whicli drops out of his mind whenever, etc. (lubcit which is- 
after doctmie, and lca?e out which after and.) 

Note. — The second which is unnecessary in such a sentence as that 
here given, bccaitse it stajids for the same ca^e'^is the one. A 
► second which is neccssarj^ only when it is in a dillcrent case ; sec (16). 


Adjecl'ircs^ 

(21) A, an. — Observe the invaiiable rule, that the n of an 
must be written if it is pronounced, but not otherwise (see ^,55). 
A clock is an useful thing. 


I For 


a/L write a. 


He is an oiic-cycd man. 

That IS not a liotcl. ) ^ . 

4 1 - . . 1 1 ; ror a nrite an. 

A historical record. ) § 

Note . — lutlie last two examples the h is silent, or so ncar'^ silent 
as to h^ inaudible, because the syllable iolloiMug is accented. 


(22) A, the. — >l'ake care to re])eat ailicle after andy 
when a separate •pei'S'in or thing introduced by ^ind (sec g 18G, 
a, Note ) : — 

The styles of a poet and nisrprian arc not the same. (InseitaTi 
after mid.) 

Note.—SUhe sentence would be further impioved by adding resi^ec- 
lively after historian. % • 


(23) Other. — Take care to use this word with a Comparative, 
and to abstain from using it with a Su])eilative : — 

Ho is more learned tlian*any person now living. (Insert other 
before person.) 

Of all other scholars he is the most accurate. (Omit other.) 

(24) Each other, one another. — Remember that the first is 
used for two things, and the second for more than two : — 

His knees smote one against anfither. — Dan. v. G. (For 07ie ayainst 
another say against each others or the one against the other.) 

{25) Other . . • but. — Avoid using the preposition but after 
other : — 


He had no other object hut to get his money. (For hut ssL^than, 
which is appropriate, since “^othcr” is etymologically a Com- 
parative adjective ; or omit other,) 
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(26) Pew, little. — Remember that these are implied nega- 
tives ( = not many, not much), unless they are preceded by a : — 

Few men escaped, and these were rewarded. (Ins^t a before /cw?. ) 

Little hope remained, but that was soon disappointed. (Insert a 
before httU,) 

•^Also remember that denotes number, and 

quantity or degree. 

To-day there is less than eight hours of full daylight, (For less 
say arc fcioer). 

(27) Any, either. — Observe thaCi either is used for two 
things, and any for more tliau two 

He was first groom, then coachman, then stable-boy ; and he did 
not do ^\ell in either capacity. (For either say any.) 

(28) Comparatives. — Use the Oomparat’ve in preference to 
the Superlative, when two things arc referred to . — 

" Tins picture is the best of the two^' (For best say better.) 

(^9) Comparatives in -or. — Avoid using “ tlian ” after Ijatin 
comparatives m -or : — 

His w’ork is superior and deserves to be better paid than yours. 
(Say sujyenor to yours and diserves to he better paid.) 

(30) Like. — Avoid the vulgarism of using this adjective as 
if it were a conjimction : — 

A timid, nervous cliild like Jlartin ^vas. (Say fis or such as for 
like, or put what after like.) ^ 

Verbs. 

(31) Shall, will. — Reniemla*r that these are Principal verbs 
in some pereons and Auxiliaries in others (see § 103 artd § 115). 

I will be drowned ; nobody shall save me. (Let shall and will 
change places.) 

Will I accompany you ? (For will say shall.) 

(32) Present, Past. — Avoid putting an Historic Present 
(§ 112, c) in the same sentence with a Past Indefinite. 

While the governor is thus quietly kept in bonds, the prisoners 
were triunqdiantly jiaraded tlirougli the streets. (For is say 
was, or change vxrc to arc. ) 

(33) Perfect ' Infinitive. — Usp the Perfect form, when you 
wish to show that some expectation, supposition, or desire was 
not realised (§ 124). Use it also after the verb “said” in the 
Pa&sive voice, when you wish to express pasi time(^ 124, Note). 
In all other connections use the Present form : — 

They, supposing him to have been in the company, went a day's 
journey.— iwi'e ii. 44. (Correct.) 
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But for his illness he would liwoc come. (Correct.) 

I should have liked to see him. (Correct. ) 

I intended to have aeen hwn, and I succeeded. (Wrong.) 

(In the ]*st line change have seen " to “ scc.''\ 

He is said to have been once an honest man. (Correct.) 

(34) Ipifinitive, Gerund. — The Noun-mlimtive and 
Verbal noun or Gerund are equivalent in sensti, both l>eing 
equivalent to Abstract nouns. But if the verb or other word 
goin§ before requires a preposition, tlu* Infinitive (with few 
exceptions) must not Ix^^us^d : — 

Ho persisted to say tins (Change to in sayituj ) 

I insisted to have niy fee paid. (Say^/ni haviiuj.) 

I am confidett^to win. (Say of winning.) 

I assisted to do this. (Say in doing.) 

Disqiialifi^l to compete. (Say from or foi ampct'ing.) 

In some few contexts, however, llie Infinitive is more idio- 
matic than the Gerund, evmi though the word going before 
usually requires a preposition : — 

I have a great desiie of seeing yon. (Say to see ) 

(35) Gerundial or Qualifying Infinitive. — Wlien tins is^ 
used to qualify an adjectivcy the Active voice is more 'jfiinmon 
than the Passive • — 

Tlie road, on account of robbers, ivas diihe^lt to be passeti. (For 
to he passed writ^ to pass. ) 

(36) Two Direct Objects to tfie same verb^— If tlie same 
verb does not suit oiui of tjie two objects inentioned, add a 
second verb which suits the other . — 

Very fA' of tlic Sultans ot Turkey have enjoyed a life of peace or 
a natural death, f After or insert died.) 

(37) One Auxiliary with two Principal verbs. — Repeat 
the Auxiliary, if tin; voic(*^or number of tlie two Principal verbs 
IS not the same . — 

TKe growth of tolucco has been establislied in India for tlie last 
300 years and overspread the country. (Insert has before 
overspit cad. ) 

Three were killed, and one taken prisoner. (Insert iras.) 

(38) Two Auxiliaries wAh one Principal verb. — When 
two Auxiliaries are used with the same Principal verb, iiso the 
Principal verb in two forms, if one form is not sufficient . — 

I never have, and I never will, accuse a man falsely. (Afttjf have 
insert accused^ and eancel the comma after wflL ) 

(39) Mixed use of verbs. — Repeat the full form of the tense 

X*0«0« 
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in each clause, if the use of the verb is not the same in two 
successive clauses : — 

Happily we liave not and could not have seen a repetition of the 
scandalous scenes which took place at the Assize Court.— 
Times Weekly, 8th April 1898, p. 213. 

The sentence should begin, “Happily we have not seen,” etc. 
The "seen” must be in.serted. In the first clause “have seen” is 
the Present Perfect tense. Indicative mood ; in the second clause 
“have seen” is the Perfect Infinitive, object to the verb could.' 

Adverbs. 

vi 

(40) Quite. — (a) Avoid the imjiropriety of using this adverb 
as if it w'ere aii" adjective and coiiiyetent t^- qualify nouns. 
“Quite” iiieans " jicrfectly,” “ entirely,” and should not be used> 
in any other .sense or for any use other tliqu adverbial : — 

Quite an item. {A considerable item.) 

' Quite a place. [Aii impt 'tant place,) 

^ Quite a sensation. {A staithng sensation,) 

{b) Avoid the impropriety of using tins adverb iii the sense 
of “ very ” : — 

Quite a unique and interesting^ document lias been published here, 
*•9— Daily Telegraphy 13th Jan. 1898. 

{Quite unique is nonsense ; for there cannot he degrees of unique- 
ness. Erase quite insert veiy between and and interesting,) 

(41) Sinep, ago. — These adverbs me^m “^rom the present 
time reckoning backwards.’' They must always be preceded by 
a verb in the Past Indefinite tense 

My house has fallen down two weeks since, {^^y fell.) 

Note . — For the conjunctional use of sincCy see below (48). 

(42) That. — Avoid the vulgarism of using that as if it were 
an adverb signifying “so.” 

I am that tired that I can scarcely walk. (Say so tired,) 

(43) Scarcely, hardly. — Aioid the vulgarism of using a 
negative with these adverbs. 

I don’t hardly know how to answer you. (Omit don't,) 

Prepositions, 

(44) Sequence of Prepositions. — Take care that nouns, 
adjectives, verbs, and adverbs are followed by the right preposi- 
tion, that is, the preposition required by idiom and by the 
sense . — 

Lord Salisbury has now in hi» disposal the whole future of South 
Africa. (Say at for in,) 

China's resistance of Japan was vain. (Say to . ) 
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A sad picture was presented lieforc our sight. (Say to.) 

All the examples can he reduced under three heads. (Say to,) 
Marred, as you see, with traitors.— S uakspkau?:. (Say by.) 

I have no syrifpathy for las opinions. (Say with.) 

A testimonial of my industry. (Say to,) 

M^Arthpr’s history treats only with his own time. (Say of,) 

I do not concur with that. (Say with you i)i that ) 

Dutch is of the same origin with Anglo-Saxon. (Say a.^.) 

I jyevailed with him to jet me go. (Say o?t ) 

I never interfere witli otliei men’s attaiis. (Say tn,) 

I never interfere in othjr yponlc. (Say with.) 

This is not the question whicli we Avere contending. (Add about,) 
His stylo is characterised A\ith verhiag<*. (Say by.) 

, (45) One prepositiofc for two. — If one preposition is not 

lit to do tlie work of two, fill up the gap witli one that is tit ■ — 

This fact did not aftd hut detract fiom liis merits. (Put to after 
add ; we cannot say aM Jron} ) 

(46) Than. — This must not he used after “ different, nor 

after “ jirefer,” nor after “ scarcely ” - 

His ideas arc different than those of the majority. (Say fiom.) 

He had scarcely gone tlian a IcUer was l)roiight in. (For acarcely 
say no sooner, or change* them to when ) 

I prefer to do this than that. (Say doiny this to doing thai^) 

(47) Except, without, against.— A vmd the vulgarism of 
using these as conjiftictions. (Tins is no longer alloived. Their 
former use as conjunctions was through tlie absorption of that 
or some other conjunction, which introduced a Noun -clause) : — 

Except yc repent. (I^Tay unless.) 

Without you apologise. (Say unless ) 

•Ha VO it ready against I come. (Say }ny coming ) 

• • 

Conjunction.^. 

(48) Since. — This woi-d, when used as a conjunction, must 
he preceded by a Present Perfect tense and iolloAved by a Past 
Indefinite : — 

Two years passed since my father has died. (Say hare passed for 
2)assed, and died for has died.) 

(49) Not only . . . but also. — Take care that^the fii’St of these 
is followed by the same pari of Speech as the second 248) • — 

He not only built a house, but also a stable. (Put not only before 
a house,) ^ 

(60) Both . . . -and. — If a preposition occurs after loth, repeat 
it after and : — , ^ 

Excess of any kind is bad both for mind and body. (Insert for 
before body, or else say for both mind and body.) 
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(51) Than . . . as. — As will not do duty for than as well as 
for itself . — 

My prospects arc no better, and not even as good, as they were 
before. (Say mij jmspects are no letter than they were before, 
and not even as good. ) 

^ I 

(52) That. — Tliih niuht not be used as a general hack, to save 
the repetition of n7im, though, if, ivhfither, unless, etc. It is, 
however, a common trick with caielcNS wiilers to misuse it in 
thiyway.^ 

If I do not speak of them, it is liccaii^i' tluy do not coino within 
my subject, and not that they are lightly., esteemed hy me. 
(For that say because.) ‘ * 

(53) As . — Avoid the vulgarism of Using, os fur that to intro- 
duce a uoun-claii.se 

I do not know as I need say anytliiiig more. (Say that.) 

(54) And that. — If this is used for introducing a noun- 
clause, take care that it is preceded l)y another noun -clause 
whicli also begins with that. Wlieii tlie first that has been 
mentiojied, a second one need iwt be repeated unless the suliject 
to the verb is changed. 

(а) I fancied I slioiild get on well by degrees and tliai I had a 

good cliance'of iiltmiato success. (Insert that after fancied 
and omit that 1 in the sukseipient chusc.5 

(б) There seemed to be some hojie of hi^ rccovciy and that he 

would live to make a fi.*sh elloi t. ( For of his recovery say that 
he would recover, and omit that he would in the subsequent 
clau.se. ) 

(f) Physicians declare lung-disea.se to be didiciilt to cure wi England, 
and that the ]> uient must go to a i.ioro equable climate. (Say 
that lung disease is dijfa^ult, etc. Here that must lie repeated 
in the second clause, liecause the subject is changed.) 

(55) Though, but. — HemembcT that though is a subordinative 
conjunction, while hut is a cu-ordinative one, and tlierefore more 
cmpliatic (see§ ]71). 

Ho is an honest man, but jioor , and honesty is always rew aided. 
(The context shows that in the lirst clause the emphasis is on 
the word honest. Hence hut must be changed to though.) 

(56) Whether . . . whether. — When contradictory alterna- 
tives are offered by a couple of verbs, repeat the word whether ; 
otherwise simply .«ay or : — 


^ A collection of authenticated examples is given in Hodgson's Errors 
%n English, pp. 120, 121. 
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(1) I beg to ask whether oiir minister at Pekin has protested 

against, or in any way recognised, the claims made by 
the German minister ai^jl consul. — Jlouse of CoirnnonSy 10th 
August 1898. (Insert whether he has after or.) 

(2) I beg to a?k whether our minister lias protestecl against or in 

any way opimscd the claims, etc. (This is collect, because 
protesting against and opposing, tliough not synonymous, ai;*; 
not contradictory.) 

(.57) Or. — When the noun following or is contiasted with 
the tiouTi preceding it, put an article or a iireiiusitioii, if 
poj^^ible, before the second jioiin . — 

' Has he gained a prize or scholarslii]> ’ (Insert a scholar- 

ship. ) 

Toll me wheflier he* ?ljnucnced yon witli jJoniises oi tlircats 
(Insert with before threats.) 

K'fei rise. 

Correct any impiopncfigs that may he found in the followiny 
sentences : — 

1. The creed of Zoroastei assumes the cocxistciiee of a malevo- 
lent and benevolent principle, wliieli divide tii(‘ soveieignty of the 
world between them. 

2. The failure of the spring riutuinu li.irvest in 1897 led to 
a seiious famine in India that year. 

3. Js that house in the distance a ho^jntal or a hotel 

4. He mistook James’ hat for bis own. ^ 

5. Sir Roger W’as* saying last niglit tb.it lie was ol opinion none 
but men of fine pdlVts deserve to b(‘ liu^g Spectator. 6. 

Note. — For correction of this, see ](jage 66, Note 2., 

6. A coxcomb, flushed with lyany of tliese intanious victories (over 
young w'omcii), shall say lie is sorry for the poor^foohs, protest and 
vow he neyer tliought of matrimony.— Spectator, No. 288. 

7. The jury summoned to attend the ccwrt was a i level hody of 

men 

8. M.izzini did more foi the einaneijiation of his country than any 
living man of liis owm time. 

9. The squadron consisted of about 200 men, ami divided the 
booty among themselves after the vietory. 

10. A masterly genius does not care what men say ol him. 

11. I heard the multitude's shout. 

12. The stamina of a plant consists of the anthei and filament. 

13. The violences of a mob must be siijipres.'^ed. 

14. Bring them books down from the shell. • 

15. No one as yet had exhuiitcd the structure of the human 
kidneys, Vesali^s having only examined them in dogs. — Hallam. 

16. The*claira to inspiration, jvhich is made for these persons and 
they would not perhaps claim for themselves, cannot be proved. 

17. There were very few passengers wdio escaped without ^rious 
injury. (Why is this sentence amWguous ^ remove the ambiguity.) 

18. In Palestine at the time of Christ the three chief sects were 
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the Pharisees, the Sadducces, and the Essenes ; and they thoroughly 
disliked each other. 

19. My readers too have the satisfaction to find that there is no 
rank or degree among them who have not their representation in 
this clul). — No. 34. 

20. You shall seldom find a dull fellow of good education, but if 
he happens to have any leisure upon his hands, will turn Jus head to 
one of those two amusements for all fools of eininciice — politics or 
poetry. — Sj^ectatoTy No. 43. 

21. Your Englishman is just as serious in liis amusements as in 
any act of his life. 

22. I prefer a profitable occupation aud which I can look back 
upon afterwards without regret. 

23. There is no ])Oj>ular Li/e of Oliver Cromwell in piint ; Iho^e by 
Guizot and Cailyle being too bulky for general use.* 

24. I have read of a man who was veiy rich, but he considered 
himself poor all the same. 

25. On a subject in which the feelings of 'others arc entitled to 
respect, one must keep his thoughts to lumsclf. 

26. How' do you distinguish betweed a poet and orator, and what 
is there in common between them ^ 

27. I have few things moic to talk about, but I have no time 
now^ ; you shall hear them to-moiiow'. 

28. A little knowledge is a dangerous thing," says Pope ; ])ut 
with all due deference to Pope, c\*in little knowledge is better than 
none. 

29. My friend sent me a pair of turkeys to choose fromi, but I 
returned them with thanks, and told him I did not want any of 
them. 

30. Several •neighbouring gentlemen contrfl)utea w'orks, for wdiich 
they had eithei; given cornmi.ssions direct to our most distinguished 
artists, or had juirchased them during this e.xhibition at the Royal 
Academy. 

31. You will perceive that this is the same horse wliich yourself 
possessed four years ago. 

32. I do not think that the Squire and myself ever had better 
fijiort together than we had tliat day. 

33. On coifi paring his gun with mine, they 2 )ronounced liis to be 
the best. 

34. In .selecting this house in preference to any others, I had no 
other object but to get the one that was nearest the railway .station. 

35. In comraeiee it often hapjiens that tliey who have abilities 
want capital, and tlicy who have cajntal w^ant abilities. 

36. Were he .still ais 2 )oscd to go there, my purse shall be 02 )en to 

him. (/ 

37. I shall have great jdcasure ill acccj)ting your invitation. 

38. If he has been the cause of all this trouble, it Avould w'eigh 
heavily on his con.science. 

39. I have lived ten years of iiiy life in Canada, but left it for 
good piiul all tw o years ago. 

40. I never have and never will attack a man for speculative 
opinions. — B uck le. 
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41. Quite an innovation in the mode of dressiii^^ the hair lias come 
into fashion this year. 

42. My almost drunkenness o| heart. — B yron. 

43. My success or otherwise will lie communicated to mo by post 
this evening. • 

44. From my point of view Groto is a greater historian than 
Gibbon, though his style is much less grand. 

45. I really believe that except to doctors and clergymen, and tlm 
very few intimate friends who have seen* me frcf[ucnt]y, even my 
stato^of extremity has been doubted. — Miss Mitford. 

46. In his translation of the Ihad^ Pope has sometimes given us a 
picture of a very different kijjd than what Homer intended. 

47. It was in this siftiation of affairs that Hastings was made 
Governor-General of India. 

48. Breaking constitution by the very s%mc errors, that so 
many have been broken before. — Swift. 

49. The trees have cast their leaves a month ago. 

50. I will not let^thce go, except thou bless me. — Gen, \xxii. 

26. 

51. Ho not only gave thenPhis advice, but a good deal of pecuniary 
help besides. 

52. It is contrary both to justice and common sense to do such a 
thing as that. 

53. This building is both supciior in size and more suitable in 
design than any other town-hall tHat I liavc seen. 

54. No one eve^ worked more regularly or so carefully as Je. 

55. tWo decidedly prefer reading tlie t^wiss Family Ilohinson at 

this moment than the rather characterless Mo^terman Ready . — ^Miss 
Yonqk. * 

56. The modern Gcrtiians arc fond pf metaphysics like the ancient 
Athenians w^erc. 

57. But scarce \vcre they hiddeh away, I declare, 

Than the giant came in with a curious air. — T om Hood. 

58. I am not that fond of my books that I like to stay in the house 
reading tlfem all the afternoon. 

59. I consider him to bl very clever, and tnat ho will do great credit 
to his teachers. 

60. If any such rash projecit were attempted and tlfat any serious 
trouble came of it, the fault^\ould lie yours, not mine. 

61. I pass over this subject ih silence, because it does not come 
within my present purpose, and not that I feel at all inc-ompetent 
to deal with it. 

62. He is an industrious boy, but naturally rather dull, and in- 
dustry is almost always rewarded in the lung run. 

63. Whether this conflagration was the w ork />f an incendiary, 
or that some ono employed by tlft firm was guilty of carelessness, will 
never be ascertained. 

64. This statement w'as repeated and carefully impressed upon 

the audience. * 

65. The man as came hero yesterday w'cnt away to-day. ^ 

66. That operation was first peifformed on rabbHs ; it is now per- 
formed with success on the human family. 
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67. It is interesting to observe the various substitutes for paper 
before its invention. 

68. The virtuous and the vile, the learned and ignorant, ,the tem- 
perate and debauched, all give and return the jest. — Buown*s Char- 
acteristics. 

69. This bold statement of fact will be sufficient to show that tJie 
itfrmanency of the Yukon goldfields is established beyond peradven- 
iure.~-Livcrpool Daihj Post, 29th Jan. 1898. 

70. How should I look to ha\e any part of my desire herein satis- 
fied, unless myself be careful to satisfy the like desire which is in other 
men Hookkh. 

71. Air, when carefully tested, is loi^id to contain something else 
than nitrogen and oxygen. — G eikie. 

72. The misreading of a person’s charactei is an enoi rather diffi- 
cult to be avoidoil. ' 

73. He is as likely to make a good living for himself as his brothers 
have done. * 

74. Driving down the street, his horse ran a\i‘, and he w'as thrown 
out. 

7^. There have been tliiee famous taikers in Great Britain, either 
of whom would illustrate wliat I say about dogmatists well enough 
for my purpose.- -IIolme.s 

76. We already possess four’times as gi(3at a trade with China as 
every other.nation put together. —lUport oj C. Balfour's Speech^ 4th 

ii Feb. 1898. 

77. x’he Zulu chief, Dimzulu, aftei some years of exile in St. 
Helena, has now been reinstat('d, to lank as a heieditaiy chief. 
Daily Telfijraph, 8th F/jb. 1898. 

78. France has obtained a firm footing at ronkin ; England is 
settled at Hon(t-Kong for sonu^ time ])ast , icussia is at the Amooi ; 
and even 8i»aiiu and Poitugal, and Holland have their resting-places 
in East Asia. - Dmly Telegraph^ 8th Feb. 1898. 

79. No one would aeuiiso the icj»resent.iti\ c of an English news- 
paper a.s an Irishman du'^irous of exaggerating the distress and griev- 
ances of his country. — Dillon's Bjicedi, lOtlf Feb. 1898. 

80. Quite a lecoid gallop fell to the Wnaddou Chase from Wing, 
where Lord Orkney kept open house.- -Daily Tel. 10th Feb 1898. 

81. Wo w'crc no soonci sat down, but aftei IniMiig looked upon 
me a little while, .she said, etc. — Bpcdafnr, No. 7. 

82. It is difficult to imagine a rougher expeiience than that in- 
volved by his attempt to cany out the adventurous piojeet of leach- 
ing Pans from New Yoik by lan<l . — Times Weekly^ 11th Feb. 1898, 
p. 92. 

83. It (the w'oik of Abbe DuboisJ reeoids the impiessions of an 
acute and a i)atient observer of the actual life of the Hindus. — Times 
Weekly, 11th Fob. 1898, p. 92. 

84. The predicate of a sentence always is or contains a verb. 

85. Few of Ilia friends except myself knew’ of his being in the 
kingdom. 

86. The public and private good are so far from being inconsistent 
that they promote one another. 

•87. He regretted that the pupil-teacher did not prevent the boys 
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from writing so fast, as he noticed that is done in the absence of such 
immediate supervision as the master, otlierwise engaged, would have 
prevented. ^ 

88. Men and women who have no object oi aim tlian ;»niu.scment. 
—Daily TtUyfwph^ 16th Feb. 1898, ]». 8. 

89. Though these nine warships were built in difrerent dockyards, 
the design of the wliole nine is the same, with slight ddrerences. 4 ^i 
points ordetaiL— Dat/y Tdcgrai^U^ 16th Feb. 1898, p. 9. 

90. Bounteous harvests in the Punjaub and in the uheat lands of 
tho^iver Plate are expected to furnish sup])lies from th(* Southern 
Hemisphere to tlie extent of about 5,000,000 quarters, etc.— Dai/y 
Telegraphy 29th April 1898., 

91. Mr. Gladstone wals aide to sit for a shoit while in an easy-cliair 
on the small lawn by the side of the house, which is charmingly shel- 
tered by ouite » small j)^c foiest —Daily Tel ,'»22nd Maich 1898. 

92. I shall leave tins Iiouac at once without you put it in jiropei 
repair. 

93. You will ha\t to get that lesson bj^ heart like I did. 

94. He [jreferred to take a succp-ciossing than beg his l)iead from 

door to door. * • 

95. The army liked then cpiarters so well, that neither ofhc0^*s nor 
soldiers was in any degree willing to quit thorn till they should bo 
thorouglily refreshed.— C lakendon * 

96. The recent fighting has Jed many people to leeonsider the 
whole question of the relational between the Capo, the Imperia^r 
Government, and tlic natives. — Ilmciv oj licmeirSy Feb, ?L898, j). 
147. « 

97. I am anxious for the turn* when he \\j]J talk as iiiueh nonsense 
to me as I have to him “-W S Lvndok. 

98. From thiS coaStion, and not^fiom the spiiit. of its own laws 
and institutions, he attnluitcd the haish and ungo^uerous treatment 
of our fallen enemy, Najudeon IliioiT.i parte.- Mks. Flktciikk. 

99. The position of tlic Cahinot is oxeeodingly ditlieiilt hetw'een 
the daimcr of toieign and civil war, eilhci ol wlii(;h may bo j)reeipi- 
tatod by*a simple error. — Tdcgmnt Jtom Miulridy 14tb April 1898. 

100. Tlie imago and haino of Gootlu* occurs to us at once when we 

try to evoke the man ot most perfect biain who ovei ‘xistod. — Fort- 
nightly Review y May 1898, ]> 766. * 

101. Tlic condition of AU'. Gladstone, who i.>i without pain, is not 
quite so favourable. - ^2/ Tetegyuph, 21st A])nl 1898. 

102. The nurses for tlio Spaiiidi Royal family are always chosen 
from the peasantry of Asturias; a large number are sent foi, and 
from them the most handsome of the province is finally selected. — 
Cassell's Family MagazinCy Jan. 1898, p. 152 

103. By that time lie will have come in eontavt with some of the 
most gifted genius of the earth p. 158. 

104. Here is a specimen from Hamlet whie-li illustrates the un- 
methodical character conversation w’lll assume w hen a princii)al inter- 
locutor is pursuing a private tihin of thought with intense eagerness. 
— Abbott and Seeley, English Lessons for English RcadcrSy^\}. 231. 

105. The whole question is accordingly remitted to a committee, 
the composition of wliich has already been announced in our columns, 
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who will consider and report upon with all convenient speed the pro- 
posals of the Government of India. — Times, 3rd May 1898. 

106. Chung Chih Tung, Viceroy of ^Nankin, a thorough Chi/iaman, 
a Progressive, though disliking foreigners, but who has the unique 
distinction of being absolutely honest and incorruptible, has engaged 
German instructors for his oxmy. —Daily TeL, 19tli April 1898. 

- 107. Ho gathered that the Government were not altogether satis- 
fied with each other. — Morley, q^uoted in Daily Tel., 23ra June 1898. 

108. Throughout the whole of the north-east of the Soudan trade 
and industry are reviving surely, but no doubt slowly. — Sir M. Higns- 
Beach, quoted in Daily Telegraph, 28th June 1898. 

109. How could I hear such words, hevw' could I meet such looks, 
from any other man but ho ? — Mrs. Craik, *The Ogilmes, eh. x. 

110. No one is more fully alive than himself to the heavy burden 
of his re^onsihilities":— 11th Aug/ist 1898,' p. 4. 

111. Tlicse agents sliould be authorised to (and capable of) dis- 
cussing industrial questions, and of availing themselves of the best 
markets. — Daily Telegraph, IStli August 1898, [J. 2. 

112. At any other time, and in any other person, sucli an exhibi- 
tion Sliight have been conducive of pity,— IFuidsor Magazine, August 
1898, 'p. 2.^)8. 

113. The adulteration of food generally occurs in some wholesome 
form. Margarine is an excellent food substance, though it is not 
butter ; the potato is very nourishing, but it should not be found in 

' hrend,— Daily I'elcgrapk, 27th August 1898. 

114. '>v'’ould not a man of far inferior abilities than Bismarck have 

become cognisant from that moment of France’s exact power of resist- 
ance ? — Fortnightly September 1898, p. 407. 

Section 2.— Words used in Wrong Senses or Wrong 
' Connections. 

275. Under this lieading we have given, chiefly in alpha- 
betic/il order, some (*xamples (if words that have within recent 
times been ased in seiiscti that do not belong to them, or in con- 
texts, from whicli they are debarred by current idiom. 

When tlid use of a word in a wrciiig sense has liccome so 
general that tlie acquinnl meaning is .s commonly recognised as 
the proper one, it is doubtful whetlier we can still call this an 
Impropriety. It is much to be regretted, however, that words 
should 1x5 handled in this slovenly fa.shion ; for our language 
gains nothing in wealth by tlie process, while it loses mucJi in 
precision. To taKC a few exampliijs ; — 

(1) When he (Napoleon III.) was brouglit before the court in Paris, 
he demeaned himself with a dignity which diminished the 
childish absurdity and the fidiculous details of his attempt 
^ at Boulogne. — Daily Telegraph, 2nd Feb. 1898. 

Here demean is used in its proper sense. It is derived from old 
French dimener, to conduct, guide, or manage ; and it is from this 
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source Aat we get our noun demeanour^ which signifies bearing, 
manner. Now, however, the jJirasc “demean oneself” is more com- 
monly used in the sense of “jower one'^clf,” oiving i)fcrliai)s to an 
absurd etynioWy which derived the word fiom dc^ down, and 

English vieaiij base. 

(2) Free trade equalises advantages, making tlic advantage of each 

the advantage of all.’ — Zincke. 

This makes a good balance ; but the words taken liferally contain 
a contradiction. The italicised ad,vanfagc is made to moan “ benefit,” 

“ profit,” — a sense in which the word is often loosely used. But the 
first “advantage” is used in its proper sense, ^r/. a step in advance. 
It would be impossible f«>r all men to be in advance of one another. 

(3) This is the theory, but how are we to rejilacc tin* Enqicror, when 

he has been dispJifLCcd by sucli an evtmt Wateiloo or Sedan 

— Homkrton.'* 

Here replace is correctly used in the sensi‘ of “restore to his place,” 
“put back,” “rcimState”; and this is wdiat the etymology of the 
w'ord implies. Nevertheless, the w'oid “ rejdace ” has come to he ust‘d 
in the sense of “displace,” “'take the ])lace of,” “ su]ieiscdc,” and the 
blunder has become so common that it attracts no attention. > 

(4) In the Attic commonw'calth it W'as the privilege of every citizen 

to address the jieople.-- S wift, 

The italicised word taken in its proper sense involves a contradic-^ 
tion with every.” A privilege means a huv or iiglit m e/ 

some particular person or class. This cannot be the right “ of ctrri/ 
one.”* Yet the w'ord privilege is now loosely used lor any kind ot 
right that can exist, 

(5) Tlie confession 4hat he made begins at the? wrong end, and is 

thus literally ih tlie sense of 

which ouglit to he last. ^ 

The yfoid. preposteriyits is iiow'loosely used in the sense of “ absurd, 
in w'hicli sense it w'as not wanted, and should have been condemned 
as an Inijpropriety. Hence, when any one now’ uses the w’ord in its 
proper sense of something being ]uit first A Inch ought to have been 
put last, he is obliged to exjilam himself by adding “liteially, “m 
the sense of putting that first w’hich ouglit to he lash It is much 
to be regretted that througlj^ the carelessness of writers our language 
has practically lost this expressive word. 

276. Fixed Character of Phrases.— One great peculiarity 
about phrases is that they are. fixed ; that is, any change in the 
order of words or in the W’oixls themselves w’ould amount to aii 
“ impropriety.” > 

Thus we can say that a man ^is with selfishness,^^ hut 

not ^'soaked in selfishness” ; or that a liousc is ^^pnllcd dow'n, but 
not drawn down” ; or that a, prophecy ''came true,’ but ec- 
true ” ; or that someone’s life was “cut shorty hut not cut 
brief'' ; or that a tax “falls hcavy^" but not “falls hurdeni ome , 


’ Hodgson's Errors in English^ p. 3. 
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or that a country is **laid waste/’ but not ''placed waste” ; or that 
a matter is "carried to extremes,” but not "put to extremes” ; or 
that some one’s fate "ireinilcd in tlje balance,” but not in 
the balance ” ; or that men ‘'made merry,” but not " ma.de joyful” ; 
or that they "mustered strong,” but not "collected strong” ; or that 
they ‘‘played some one false, but not “played him deceitful” ; or 
til>M they "put a thing right,” but not "placai it right’’ ; or that 
money "runs short,” but not "flies short”; or that men "steer 
clear of a danger,” but not " sunvi or ride clear” ; or that some one 
sliort,’" but not "stays short”; or that some one "cast^lns 
eyes ” upon a thing, but not “ throws his eyes ” ; or that some one is 
“struck dumb” but not “struck mute” ; or that a man “thinks 
fit ” to do a thing, but not “thinks suitable” to do it. 

Exercise} 

Pat correct wonU or phrases for those italicised below, and 
show in what their impropriety consists. If you see no impropriety, 
yivejyour reasons : — , 

1 His writings did not meet with a very general acceptation. 

2. If hotli were to ayyravatc then ]>arGnts, as my brother and 
sister do mine, etc — Ki(niAiti)soN 

3. My decided jueferonoe is for the fourth and last of these 

alternatives — Gladsione. n , 

4. ancient man, strangely habited, asked for quarters. — 
Scott. 

5. Lest a sudden pciiee sliould apyieciate the money. — R amsay. 

6. They have approached the Education Department for some 
purjiose in i\lii( h their interests are eoiiceriied. 

7. In a feu hours above Unity thousand men left Ins standard and 
returned to thoi’r ordinal y avocations. — MArAVi.AY. 

8. Though the intentions of a*ny nerson should be ever so 
benefeent, yet if they fail in produeing tlicir elfect, Ins merit seems 
imperfect. — B enfuam. 

9. The only danger that attends the mul tijilicity of pulilications is 
that some of them may be calculated to injure lather than benefit 
society.— G oltjsai ITU. 

10. Brodic made a scrawl on pa]>cr only to be equalled by the 
calligraphy of Elliotson. — C lauki-.. 

11. In the capacious recesses of his mind — Banciiof f. 

12. Mr. Bright attacked in parliament the ruinous expense of the 
army, and claimed that the young ofheers, with their scarlet and gold, 
were kept mainly for the amusement of the young ladies of the 
aristocracy. — Fortnightly Review, Feh. 1898, p 243. 

13. We must look higher for the climax of earthly good. — Taylor. 

14. We commence judges oursclve.s. — C oleridge. 

15. When the actual motions of the heavens arc calculated in the 
best possible way, the jirocess is diffiuilt and complex. — Whewell. 


^ Out of the 123 exam]>le.s here given, about 20 have been selected 
from Hodgson’s Errors in English, 
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16. To persist in neglecting to have a child vaccinated is a breach 
of i>arental duty which nothing should be permitted to condone,— 
Times, 5th April 1878. 

17. The coihpactness of the parts resting together doth much 
confer to the strength of the union. — Glanvtll. 

18. Congenital lameness caused by a fall Iroin the nurse’s arms. - 

19. I have constantly seen one bull kill six or seven horses, and 
have licard of one that has killed as many as seventeen. —II. ,1. Rosk, 

20. It contributed a good deal to conlirm me in t\\^ contcmiHihle 
idea I always entertained of Ccllanus.— GiimoN. 

21. Ho that is of a niciry. heart hath a co}itiiiU(U feast — Ptoveths 
XV. 15. 

22. In short, the facts are as nearly as possible the ]nccise converse 
in every respect+of what^hc picss states.- -Muruing /SVrn, 19th Maich 
1866. 

23. He accepted all these tales willi a acdihh mind 

24. Next nioiiiinj,' a seveie fro^t set in lasted ten days, and 

niy field of turnips was absolutely dcciumtcd. Sc arce a root was lelt 
untouched. — Scotsman, 19tfi Dec. 1859. ^ 

25 . Her son would demean hiniseli by a mairugc with an artist’s 
daughter.— T hackekay. 

26. A difference between them and anotlier description of public 
creditors. — HAMii/roN. 

27. The school of Rousseau idealised the natural man and vcgardcu ' 
all social influence as deter lo rating fioiii his original purity — Con- 
temporary Revmr, May 1879. 

28. The printing of my letteis is left enlr’cly at your disposition, 

29. I doubt sonic* foul i»lay. — S iiakspeake. 

30. The balminebs-'of the atmosphert' occasioned by the ejjhma 
of the gulf stream. 

31. Their historians are of suspected credit. — SriLUNCrELKEr. 

32. His mission was to eliminate religion of all such and kindred 
rubbish.— Cahrui’hkks. 

33. It is our duty to endeavour the ie<;oveiy of these beneficial 
subjects.— L ord Chatham. 

34. His body behind the head becomes broad, from whence it is 
again extenuated all the way to the tail.— G ke^v. 

35. With a reluctance nor»i unnatural in a female 

36. Wc need not go any fattlirr in this subject. — Ldininugh 
Review, Jan. 1842. 

37. future life was virtuous and foitunate. — Cjiamheks. 

38. A Jlerciilancan task. 

39. Nature has ini pressed upon some animals deformity and 
horror, — Spectator, 

40. The bodies were so eharrcH that identity was impossible. 

41. These perplexities require illumination. 

42. Never was my life in such fearful imminence.— G\LC}iUi^'T. 

43. He was a very curious individual, 

44. If Persia had invaded Greece at this critical time, preecc 
would have fallen almost infallibly^ — Gkote. 

45. The French put Marshal Bazaiuo into prison, because they 
suspected hie infidelity. 
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46. Innate depravity, duo to early trainiiig anfl general reckless- 
ness of life.— A. Giufi-itiis. p 

47. He was a man of insatiable energy. 

48. Most of our mistakes arise from the neglect to interrogate facts. 
40. H(i h.is sliown throughout a large amount of patience. 

' 50. Ilavo you lieard the last news ? 

51. Dai)ple had to lay down on all fours before the lad could 
bestiide him. — D aseM’. 

52. He repeated without licsitation a lengthened passage from, one 
of tho eclogues of Virgil. — K uj.an. 

5.‘h A regiment contains not less thamSOO men. 

54. Ho Is a man of limited income. 

55. A. made vse o/tho same in.i(‘curacy as 11. 

56. Mutual enmities aie said to cement f.iendslii]-. 

57. VMiat .1 nice story wc hcaul yesteiday ' 

58. In his voutli ho \vas a nontiafe of the Franciscan order, 

59. In such cin iinistanccs wc arc to piocu.'e leave to omit the 
observaUnn of the iiilc, - Jeii. Taylok 

cO. The rapid sticam had overflown ifr^ narrow’ hanks. — B lack. 

6l‘. At one o'clock \\v partook o/’ lunch at the hotel. 

62. lie did not examino the wound till alter the deatli of the 
part y. — Lettci s of J uni us. 

6;i. Tlie great dillicully of permeating the masses with sound ideas 
' 'VS the prevalent lack ol elemental y education. — J eii Head. 

61. llo thinks vciy highly ot tlic perspicuity of his son’s mind. 

65. The plains of T.iit.iiy are peruided hy nomad hordes, r 

66. It is not so oasy /,0 mould the loiined eliaracter of an adult as 
tho plastic mind of a child 

67. The cvidviice liirnishcd Vy this witness'll very preea nous. 

68 It ncedoitno ghost fiom Ijic giavc to piediiate even then tho 
success of the young D’IsiacIi in [»uhlic lilc -M vinu.x 

69. Wc mu^t take note of their defects as well as of their qualities, 
70 He lent me a quantity ot hooks 

71. The proposed hy l^ord Beaconsfield was successfully 

opposed 

72 He could not retrieve his friend Iroin the false notion that had 
possessed him 

73. Tliat sight pionijited him to nsih hty 

71. k small alteiation ot the stops will make the sentence quite 
dear 

75. His rctirenicut from i»ublic lih* was spontaueous. 

76. Our interest in Peism is, synonymous with that of the Persians 
themscUes.— A. Arnold. 

77. His recovciy from that illness transpired in a shorter space of 
time than any one exj)0cte(l. 

78. Tlic veraeity ot tlic Gospel narrative is uiKiiiestionable. 

79. A verbal agreement is less binding than a written one. 

80. His character is iindeninhfe. 

81., Ho Is much addicted to tlic study of inathomatics, 

82. A mail of e\il life and soaLd with solti^hness. 

83. Tho salt tax tails more burdensome on tho poor than on the rich. 

84. I apprehend that much good will result 
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86. I feel buro that tliia (act jwrt ends some good. 

86. He was the first to break the neu's of that ha]>py event. 

87. He received his full sli.^ro of juaise lor the pioceduie iii wlneh 
lie had been irtyplxcated, 

88. pocketed tlie jiraise so cordially gneii t<» him. 

89. He richly deserved the reward tiny gave him. 

90. To do what ho bid was an act of sZ/a; beneM>leiice. 

91. He is utterly fit for the duties that he has undeilaken. 

92. A bevy of gentlemen ap|)eared on the scein' 

/)3. He arrived at nine o’clock in broad mor>nlight 

94. The ojunion that lie expies'^ed on the ineiils ot the case was a 
foregone i/i/cjcacc. - ' 

96. It IS not fair in a trial to put a leading iininn y to a witness. 

96. That is a moot question. 

97. Tlic two men fought in single conflict. 

98. Our standing navy is mucli gieater than <mi standing aim^. 

99. Your house j,s scarcely a s\*)Mv\ jliny tiom oiiis 

100. He IS a swoin enemy of mine. 

101. He also woiked on most impoitant ])ublie business, siitij,ig as 
chairman ot the Indian luiilwavs ('onmiitl« i*, a long and iiii])v)i taut 
investigation. ' Feb Fs98, j> 252. 

102. After lie liad suflTcred gieat poveitv .ind want, honest old 

George Stevenson and Geoige Bidder conspned witli otinus and made 
an annuity for him. — Foitmqhtlii^Jleviev^ Feb p 217. 

103. He was an ?nn/</Zc-flrr/C(/mcin ol vei} laige dii^ensions? 

—Fortnightly liemcv', Feb. 1898, ]> 237. 

lOi. An iiniiortant decision wn^ lendired ])} thejndgi‘s 

106. How' tile in*w constitution will tuiiZ'out loi (.'n ti* in all its 
details, and whci v\ill have the jileasiiie ol luling this inti iestiug 
Island, can only be supremely to \\s-- /hii/y Telegraphy 

9th Feb. 1898. 

106. Millais, on the other hand, with a pt rspieiiif g laie in so 

young a man, regarded the movement as a scIum)! m whn h he would 
find tile discipline that he felt he needed. Furtnujhtlg Jiivtev^ Feb. 
1898, p. 193. ’ ‘ 

107. A wicked and probald v iinvcracums stf»ry is told of a eriln* 
who said, etc — Fortnightly Jicvicicy Feb 189M, j» JIM. 

108. Only the individual who lias had jtraitieally If) confiont tins 
I»roblem can adequately appreciate Us dillKulties .ind j)ei jdevilies , 
and il it ^rc5f’///5 a not suiflly cungueialth sidatani to aiiidmaliMl 
Tfcrson, to a defenceless ami iiie\])erienef‘d giil n is little le^s than 
\\op^\cs^\y unattainable. -'-Fortnufhtl if Hex li o y Feb 1898, ]> 202. 

109. It is not for the likes ol us Saxmis and AVe^t Ihitons to 
formulate the measure, etc — Jlexiew vj llexieirSy .Ian 1898, u 9, 

110. It IS announced tliat the directors of the Ci^stal Falai e li.ave 

under consideration a definite scheme foi xho jmrehusi of the jiroju rty 
at Sydenham . — Daily Tclejjraphy lltli Feh 1898, 6 

111. These obscurities will h« unruvelled slioitly. 

112. Must I submit to all this injury with iinpundy ^ 

113. He gives me a lot of trouble. 

114. All this happened while I was stopping ;rvay from liume. 

116. We have received news of great import. 
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116. Take care to part your liair in the centre. 

117. On that subject he was literally out at sea. 

118. They are meant no doubt t make the wrongdoer suffer in 
\iVA proper |)erson.^ — Daily Telegraphy 16th Feb. 1898. 

119. Ilis plea for unity among Irishmen was underlined by the 
audience with repeated applause. — Daily Telegraphy l7th Feb. 1898. 

120. German goods have taken possession of markets whicJi were but 
recently innocent of their existence. — Nineteenth Centuryy Feb. 1898. 

121. The writer deals this time uith the question o\ crude matcnfils, 
- -Review of lievieAm, Feb. 1898, p. 143. 

122. It was summer all ovei Upper India, a season so enthcly 
different from its congener in the Biitish Is)ms. — Marianiy j). 2. 

123. Spain stands convicted of a horrible crime, the Maine 

disaster y and we o\v^ it to ourselves to vindicate the victims of the 
exjdosion from the eharg(‘ that they by their own liands^ 

and to see that the ])ei [>etrators should not go unwhipped by justice. 
— l^ech delivered in CongresSy 14th April 1898 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XIX.— PLURALS 
SPECIAL SENSES 


IN 


<10 


{(i) Two forms of 

11 $ 1 . f Brothers, 
|l3ivthrei,, 
/o ; /Cherubim 
(Cliciubs, 

/ Cloths, 
Clothes, 

/ Cows, 
\Kfiu-, 

( Dlc.s, 

\l)nc, 
f Geniuses, 
\Gemi, 

I Indexes, 

\ Indices, 
f Pens, 

\ Peasi 


Cloth 

Cow 

Die 

(fcnius 

Index 

Pea 

Penny 

Staff 


f Pennies, 

u 


^Piuice, 

I Staves, 
(Staffs, 

I Stamens, 

.Stamm 

.,f , t Shot, 

[sU., 


Plural, cadi with a sejiaratc incainiig : — 

sons of tlie^.sii m* mother 
membcfS of the same society. 

, angels of a certain rank, 
images or models of a cherub, 
kinds or pieces of cloth (Distributive). 
artules oj dress (iJoll 'ctivi ). 
indivitliufl cows (Distributive). 
cattle (I'Ollcetue) 

^tamiKs fot canning (Distributive). 
smtfll cubes used in games (Cullcetivc). 
men of genius nr talent, 
fabulous spints of ^he air, 
tables of contents, 
signs used in ahjelna 
(Distiibiitne). 

(Collective) 

—penny -picas (Disti ibutive), 

(sometimes Collective) 

stick s or poles 

departments in thi army. 

male organs offlnurrs (Distrilmti\ e) 

cndiuancCy vigout, lit. threads (CoWccUvp), 

little balls d ischarged from a gun. 

dischatgcs ; aSy “ he had (wo shots ” 


' This I.S a imsleadmg translation of the Ijatiii phrase tn pioprid personA. 
^ Hence six-pencc has a Collective seuse, denoting a single com, which 
makes the noun appear to be Singular, so that we say a sixpence (Singular), 
sixpences (Plural). 
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(6) Different senses of Singular ami Plural — 


Singular, 

Advice^ counsel. 

A%t^ atmofiphero. 

lian^ a curse (under a han), 

Jkef, flesli of ox. 

Compass y range or extent 
Copper^ a UH't.'il. 

Domino ^ a kind of in.isk 
Force, strengtli or enei^\ . 
Good, benefit. 
hon, a metal 
Minute, of|tiine ^ 
P/njsic, medicine. 

Jielurn, coming back 
Saif, seasoning siibst.incr. 
Sand, a kind ot matter 
I'^apour, invisil)le steal 
Vespey, e\ening • 

Water, tlie (dennuit 


Plural 

Adncc^, iiifoi Illation. 

Airs, deiiUMiioiir. 

Banns, aniiouiiceinent {hanns of 
marriagi) 

BerviS, cattle, bulls ami co^^s. 
Compas^t^, an insiiiiment. 
<*npprr^, pennies 
DoniHior^, the game so called. 
Forces, ainiy 
Goods, nin\ahl(* piojuuly 
lions, fetteis made of non 
Mniuies, ol it^ineeling. 

P/titsics, nalnial science. 
Briuins, statistics 
Salts, smelling salts. 

Sands, a tract of sandy lainl. 
J'^apoios, dejection 
Vespers, c\emng piayers. 
irafns, spnngs 


(c) Two nieannigs in the Plural 
Singular : — 


Singular 


\ 

Colour, 

coloui 

(*olitUlS 

Custom, 

li.Hut. ' 

( *usfoms 

El( mcnf , 

simple siibst ilH e 

Elements 

FfTert, 

lesult 

Fferh 

Letter, 

fl 01 alphabet 
\ 2 . K])lstle 

Li tti rs 

Manner, 

mode or way 

Manners 

Xumher, 

as 111 counting. 

Xu mhers 

Pain, 

sufforing. 

Pai n s 

Part, 

portion. 

Parts 

Premisr, 

Ja stateim iit or 
\ projKisition 

Premises 

Quarter, 

a fourth part 

Quarters 

Spectacle, 

anything seen. 

}>pccicu:lcs 

E.a.o. 


N 


against one in tin* 
J'hnal 

I 1. Kind" ol cohmr 
hlatf oj rcffuncnt, 

f 1 liabits 

\ ‘J 7 Ol far, 

i I Simple substances. 

- ( *iuid if tons of the 

( flit . 

I 1 Results. 

\ ‘J Goofh a ml chaff els 
i 1 Of alphabet 
2 PJpf stirs 
I J Learnintf 
i 1 Modes, ways 
\2 Behan our 
/ 1. As in counting 
( ‘2. Porlrij. 
fl. Snllerings 
\ 2. Tuaihh , caif. 

I ]. portions 
I 2. Abilities 
I 1 Proposition^ 

12 Buildings 
f 1 . K«niilh jtail-, 

\2 Lodgiiiif^ 

fl- Tiling" .scon. 

\2. JHyc- glasses. 
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(d) Two meanings in tlic Singular against one in the 
Plural : — 


Abuse 

Horse 

Issue 

Light 

People 

Powdc! 

% 

Prttct&x 

Stoue 

^fPood 


Smgular. 

{ 1. Wrong use. 

2. Reproaclies. 
j 1. Part ot body. 

(2. Iii(dntry. 

/I. A (juadruped. 

(2. Cavalry. 

1. Result. 

,2. on spring. 

1. A lamp. 

/2. Radiance. 

A na^on. 

' 2 1 Vi sons. 

1. A medicinal nii\- 
tme 

2. (iiiiipo\\d(‘i 

M. Habitual lut 
j 2. Professional cmi- 
i nection 
/I. A piece of luck. 
l2* Fenu teen pounds, 
j !• A forest. 
t2. Timbci. 


Abuses, 

Feet, 

Horses, 

Issues, 

Lights, 

Peoples, i 

i*oivders, 

%■ 

Pnuiue^, 

Stones, 

Poods, 


Plural. 

^\l()n^ Uses. 

pai ts of body. 

quadrupeds. 

results. 

lamjis. 

natimis. 

^medicinal mixtures. 

liabitual acts. 

]neees of io( k. 
foiests. 


CHAPTER XX.-r-PERSPIClJITY OR CLEARNESS 
OF DICTION. ■ , 

277. Perspicuity. Most .pi what lias been said Inlherto 
about punctualum, the noinial onler of wombs, inversion of the 
normal order, the structure of sentcna.s, purity of diction, and 
propriety ot diction, Icad.s «p to the sul.jeet of clearness or 
perspicuity; and much that W'c shal'l have to s.ay about 
simpliciy ornease of dictum, an<l about brevity or terseness of 
ilictioii Iwids up to the same subject. Of all (pialilies of style 
tlie one that is of most general u.sc is I’ersjncuity ; for if the 
writer does not make himself iniderstocKl, he writes to no puriiose. 

“ By pei-spicuity,” says Quintilian, “ care is taken, not that 
the reader may imdcmtand, if he will, but that he mmt under- 
stand, whethor li“ will or not.” 

The original and once the only sense of the wonl “ jier- 
spicuity” was “ traihsparency,”— transparency of the medium 
tlirougli which objects can be seen. Afterwaitls, by a vmorous 
metaphor, it came to be applied, and was eventually re.stricted, 
to tran^arency of lanyitaye, — language being the medium 
through which the thought or image intended by the writer 
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can be seen by tbo render, as light ig tlie nnHlmin tlinnigli A\liirli 
objects can be H‘eu l>y llie e\e. 


SECTION 1. GjlAMiJATTCAIi I’nKC'ArTIONS 

278. Among the grammatical dcMces conducive lo per- 
spicuity the following deserve attention . — 

(a) Repeat the Subject, if theie is any bar of a wrong 
subject being construed witli the next veib ■ — 

\lc is endcavonrini^^ to hel|> some fneii(b, ^^llo an* veiy grateful for 
his assihtanec, ai^l {kc) will not allow aii\ om* »‘lse to lielp ihein. 

If the lit* had not been repeated, tin* wonl “who” niiglit nalin- 
ally have heen^coiisideretl the siibjeet to the \eih “willallow'” ; and 
this would have coni}fl<*tely alteusl the ‘^ense. All ambiguity is 
removed by rejieatiug “//c ” 


(^>'1 Repeat a Tjte]Kisilioii, if the nouns governed lo it aiv at 
some dislaiiee apart • — ^ 

( 1 ) As soon as In* had the powei, he took \engeau(‘e on ajj tliosi* 
jicTsous, who had uijured tnends.irid relatives, and especi- 
ally (ea) Ills cousin John. 

If the OIL had not been lepealed, tin* le.nlei would eeitandy liav(* 
eoiisidcicfl that “cousin John’#was int 4 *nded to la* an obj(‘et to 
veil) “ injured ” • 

(i) Tlie coneessions hy ( Inna of Kiao-(‘liau to (oTmany, and (of) 
l*ort Aithm and T.i-ln*n-wan to loi tenns of ji'.irs, 

belong to^i new develojnneiit, 1 1< Tdhvs //Vr//?/, Stii April 
]8J).S ^ ^ , 

The repetition ol “o/”’ (not gi^cn in Lin* oiigi^ial) beloie “Port 
Artlini ’ lnl|^^ove^ the jK'ispienit} ('iiiei*l lomnui ,iflt*i (ifnfur/ty. 

(c) Rejieata Goiiiunetion, if llie verbs de])ending rni it arc at 
some (Uft.iiice a])ai I — 

Soiin* [H'lsoiis ha\ •• nKiintained that .Inliiis ('a*sar did not, d» ''trny 
the repnhlu.uj « onstitntion ot Koine loi llie sake ot making 
Inmselt ein j»eroi , (thftt) tlie rejnihlie had, ui tacT, i»eeii de^^t royefl 
aln‘a<ly li\ tlie nm^itiojis eiti/eiis wlio preecfh »! Imii , and 
{that)]w nil ii'ly stejjped into a position wlinli liad been b*ft 


Ojieii for liuil by foil e of <*in UlllstaiK es 
If tlie eoiijniiet ion is not repealid, tbe two la'^l senleiiees 

might be taken to express tbe writer’s own f)[nnioii, ami not that of 
“some jier^ons ” refen ed to in the first senLeini*. 

(r/j Itepeat an Auxiliary teib, when the iViiieipaJ verlis aie 
far enough ajvut to gi\e use to anibigiiify : — 

My powers, sin h a^ they jftere, liarl been « nltivated at Oxford 
from the age of nineteen, w]imi I w.is still young enough to he 
mouhb d into tlie shape tlial my advisers coiisnb redi»r'st for 
me, and {hrui hent) traineTl to the study seienco in prefer^ 
ence to that ot ancient jdiilosophy. 
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Unless the auxiliary been'* is rejteated, the word trained” 

would naturally he ic^'arded as the sequel to the word ** moulded.” 

(f) Repeat the Verh or use the p/o-veib rfo after the conjune- 
tioTis “than” and “fis/’ if tlic omission of the verb would cause 
any anihiguity . — 

The Preshytenans of Scotland disliked the IiKhipendciits led hy 
Cromwell as heartily as {did) the Royali>ts. 

The Presbyterians of Scotland disliked the In<le])eiidents led by 
Cromwell more heaitily than tlio Royalists (did). 

The ambiguity oi both sentences is removed bv using the f>ro-verb 

^^dkir ‘ c 

(/) Antecedent clauses must not be mixed up witli con- 
sequent ones . — ® . 

The jwospeiity of Kiigbuid will decline, it she loses her command 
of the sea, and otlier coiintiies stc[) into Ic i placi- 

Does tlie last clause go with the consequent oi with the antecedent ^ 
Begin with the antecedent oi eoiiflitional clause fiist in any ease, and 
then the sentence may be lewiitten in two dilleient ways, whichever 
meaning the w liter may have intended : — 

(1) If England loses In i command of the sea, her i)rospeiit> will 

deelino and otliei eounliies step into hei jjlace 

(2) I(^England loses her ('onini.ii?<l of the sea and other eouiitiics 

step into her place, luu pro->peiity will ilceluie 

(y) Infinitives dopeiideut cm one woid must not he mued u]/ 
with Infinitives dependent on allot lioi — 

Ho decided take hia daughter with him to the British yLuseuiii 
to SCO tho Assyrian momir^ents and eoinpaiv these with the 
researches of hazard and RawJqi.son 

This sonteiiee iiiiglil he leuiiltcn so as to make at least tliicf* 
ililfereiit senses c- 

(1) He deeuled to go vTith liis daughter the Bntisli Museimi 

that slio might see tJic Assyiiaii monuments and Luiupaie 
these with, ele 

(2) He decideil 1o lake his daughlei to the British Museum that 

they uiight see the Assynait nioiiuinents and eoin[iaie these 
witli, etc 

(3) Ho decided to take his daughter with him to the Biitish 

Museum that she might see the A'-syruii monimieiiis, ami 
(he decidetn to (Oinpaie the^e, eh 

'Suction 2. -Th : Onsccin-: 

279. Defective Expression. — Elliptical idimflcs or idioms, 
provided they are in current use and arc generally understood, are 
unobjeclioiiable For instance, there is no lack of pci*sj)icuity in 
the sentence, “ Do all you can,” liccause the oniLssioii ot the 
Relative pronoun as object to a verb, though unknow’n in other 
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modern languagui^, is common in English. The .Niim* cannot In* 
said, however, of ellipbcs rcbiill irom ovci-hrcvit y or from 
rapidity of tjioiiglit followed hy Ciireles‘Aiies.s of diction . — 

(1) He IS insjured ^\lth a tiiio sense of that fiiiictioii, v.Ik'ii chosen 

from aregard to the iiitorestsof ]uct\ and Mrlue — (htiirduin^ 

• No. 13. ' 

A function cannot he a sense or siuitmienl Tin- \Nonling slionld 
have been “a tme sense of tlie dignity, or ol tlie iiniK)i taiiee, oi that 
fiifictioij.” 

(2) Yon ought to copteiini all the wit in the woild against yi)U,— 

(lua)dian^ No. 

The writer means *^all tlie wit tliatean lie cniployt'd against }ou 

(3) lie talk^ all the^N.iy iipstaiis to a \i^it No. 2 

Tile writer jierliaps means, “ He talks all the way as he goes up- 

.stairs to j>ay a visi^.” 

(4) Arliitiary ]»ow'er I lo(»k ujK)n as a gieahr e\ il than anarelj\ 

it'-elt, as iniieli a4ia savage is a h.ipj>n i slate ol lile4.1ian .i 
slave at tlie o.ii - tSvnti t/icnf'i uf u ilnncJt oj KmjhttiM Mini 
Neitlier a savage nni a sla\e can he ealled a state ot lile. Tin* 
W'l’iter means “the lile of a savage is liappiei than tint ol a sjav » 

This ( 0111 age among the advei^ain s ol the (ouit was ins|)iie(l 
into tliein hy v ai lous iik ideiits, foi (vny one *>l^\hieli ^e 
niMiisters, oj, ifth.it was tlie c.ise, the ininister aioin* is to 
• aiisvvi'i. --Fn't' Tlnuttdds n/i f/tt St'dc ^tlhuia 

If th(tt aas the^a^r ' He humus, “ if t Wie w.is 1ml one niimstei 
((j) Never ]i^ thwgloiyot oui nalioii, wliomide Kiaiiee tieiiihle, 
.ind yet lias tlie geiitlein^s to In- iinahle to hear opjfosition 
from the me.im st ol his o^ n < ounh v men.^he < alumnialed in 
so iiisolriit a manmi’* eU No r»!». 

iJy “tlie gloiy of our nation,” lie means “tlie man wlio wa^ tin 
glo] N of onr nation, "--a tael tliat is liy no nitaiis ohvious on In si 
rea»ling * 

(7) His cliapteison tliesr llienie-, oi t h(- f cmiim I • I il puispeitsof 

Siheiia ai(* tlie jileas.'iiitesl m liis hook — T>nihj hhifufjihf 
2.0t}i ,lan. 1S98 • . 

Tliewritei means apparently “or^/<05coa tlie efmmiiTeial jirospccts, 
etc. 

(8) Tlie sliiji wasinsiiird for .i voyage fiom (\issis to C(mstanlinoj»h 

with eenient - Siftcn ami Fiu]>/nmj, Dth I el> 

It h»oks at first as if the sliip was insured^ w ith csoiieiil The 
.sintenee slioiild ho worded . ‘bTlic s)ii]», with a cargo ol tement, was 
insuieil,” eh‘. 

280. Bad Arrangement of Words. — Tin* rules lor the 
order of words, jdirascs, and clauses, with evainples of tJicir 
Auolation, liavc Ix^en given aluvady in Chapters w fitid xvii. 
A few more examples may Ixj given here, in ilTustralion of the 
subject of uljscurity : — 
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(1) It contained a warrant for conducting me and my retinue to 

Traldragdubb or Ti*ildrogdrib, for it is pronounced both 
ways, as near as I can remember, l)y a party often horse. — 
SwiiT. • 

The phrase by a party of ten horse must be construed with the 
aii 7 i 5 ruiid “conducting,” and should therefore be placed alter the word 
“ retinue.” 

(2) I perceived it had been scoured with lialf an eye. — Guardian, 

No. 10. 

The jdirase vnth half an eye must be const! ued witli the verb 
“ perceived.” The sentence should iheielnie J)e arianged a< follows : 
“With half an eye I perceived it had l>eeu scoun'd ” ; or “I per- 
ceived with half an eye that,*' etc. 

(3) The young mairdid not want natural talents ; but the father 

of liim was a coxcomb, who aliccted being a line gentleman 
so unmercifully, that he could not enduic in his sight, or 
the frequent mention ol one who was his son, giowing into 
^ manhood and thrusting him nut of the gay world.-— 
^ Hpeetator, No. 49(i, T. 

The confused const! iiction, together witli the vile a])plicatioii of 
the word “ unmercifully,” is such that this sentence might with equal 
justice be ranked under solecism, inquopnety, or obscurity (Cami)bell). 

• '281. Using the same WordP in different Senses.- -The 
same W'ofd should not be repeated in the same sentence, unless 
It IS used in the same sense and in the siiine ])art of si>eech . — 

(1) Any leasons of dou\)t, which h(‘ ma^ have in tins ease, would 

have been nasoiis of doubt in the ense ol othei men, who 
may giv^ more, but (Miiiiut givti mon cvidinit, signs of 
thought than tlicii lelloW-rieatuie.^. — lioJUNoUKUKK, Essay 
1, Seel. 9. 

Here the lirst “moie” is the C«mipai.itive dtgrei* of “ni:ii»y.” It 
should he eh.ingt'd to “mop* nuriieioiis," lu ni.iLch tin* ]»biase “ iiioie 
evident” ; or “more evident” might he eluinged to “eleaier.” 

(2) One may Jiave an air (denieanoiii) ickieh ju’ocoeds Irom a just 

.siifliciency and knowledge of the matter heloie him, whirk 
may naturally pioduce some motions of his head and body, 
which might tieconie the bench better than the bai. - 
Guardian, No. i;}. 

Here which is repeated three times, each lime v\ith a <lilTerent 
antecedent. This is tantamount to using the same v\ord in three 
ditferent senses in tlie same seiiteiiee. 

(3) They were persons of such moderate intellects, even befoie 

they w ere unpaired by their jiassKuis. 

The fust they refers to “persons,” and the second to “ intcdlects.” 
Their refers back again to “ ))ersoiis.” - 

282.«.nncertaiii Reference of Pronouns.- Pi onoims mast 
not be used in such a way as to cause any doubt about what 
noun they stand for : — 
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(1) Such were the centaurs of Ixion's race, 

Who a briglit cloud for Juno did eiuhiace. — DrNii \m. 

What is the antecedent to i^ho ? 

(2) There we other examples of the same kind, whieli cannot hr 

brought without the utmost honoi, liecausc it sumtosed 
impiously, against principles as self-evident as any of those 
'necessary tiutlis, which arc sveh of all kiiiiwledgj*, that iTIT 
Supreme Being commands hy one law' what lie foihnls hy 
another. - Bom ngiikokk. 

Vliat w'oid does such hero stand for ^ 

(3) When a man con^id«s the slate ol liis own mind, ho will find 

that tlie best (lefenec against \ ice is ])H‘seiving tlie woithiest 
part of hiM own spirit puic from any gieat olfence against U. 
— Gufirdian^ No 19. • 

What does it (the last word in the sentence) lefcr to 

Note 1. — There is no uncertainty of lelennet*, il the pmnoiin 
1 elates to a princij)al word, such as the subject ol a verb or the object 
to one : — ^ 

But I shall leave this subject to your management, and tyiestion 
not but ^ou will tliiow it into such light as shall at once, etc 
— Spectator^ No. G2S. 

Hero U relates to “subject,” and not to the neaiei woid “manage- 
ment,” for tw’o reasons — (1) bec#use “subject” is .i idiief word, wlide 
“management” is a subsidiary one ; (2) iiecanse the iliytlim of iTe 
sentence requires that the veib “ tlirow ” shall Ji.ive tin* same object 
as the verb “ leave ” 

Note 2 —If ili8ie IS no other way of a\oniing ambiguity, it is 
better to repeat ilii* Hoiin, .is in tin* following exsnyih 

The lad cannot leave Ills fatlier ^ foi it lie shoidd lea\e his lather, 
father would die -Gen xli\ 22 

283. Words changed without Change of Meaning. — 

When tvotvls nn* cliang(‘d, not alter I In* sense, but merely 1 j) 
save a re]K‘lilmn of tHe* same sound, they Jnust not be set against 
eaeli other antitbelnvilly, as jf they wi^re intended to be nmler- 
fltood in dilfeieiit senses — 

Scarh't iliododeiidrons «;0 Ihet m hcujht an* surmuiidefl by trees 
200 fei't in elevation.^ 

hntjhl and elevation^ though appirently balaiieeil against eac h 
other by way of antlntbesiv, or contract, aie inlrnd«*d to iin*an e\/ietly 
the same thing Inste.id ol 200 feet in rleration we (rmlil say (hat 
reach to a heajht of 2()0 feet , 

StX’TTON 3. — ThK DoUIUiK Mkaning. 

284. Equivocal Words and Phrases. Our language 
abounds, as most other languages do, in ecpii vocal woitls; aiid 
there IS no harm in using tliorn, so long as the>rS4Mis(» is efc-ar fioni 

^ Bain’.s Rhetoric and ComposUmn, p. 217. 
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the context. Thus, if some one Bays that “ he rents his house at 
fifty pounds a year,” no one would 8 Ui)pose that he means 
pounds in troy-weight or pounds hi avoirdupois. Sometimes, 
however, the context fails to give the requisite clife, or gives it 
80 imperfectly, that tlie reader is forced to read tlic sentence 
"Trrtice and rellect a little upon its contents, liefore lie ciin be quite 
sure that he has undeistood it. Wlieiiever an aiithor\s style 
exacts such reflection from las reridcr, lie has committed , an 
offence against perspicuity 

Theie is no part of speech vhicli, if'ii'^xl lucautiou^Iy, is not 
susceptible of a doulde meaning : — 

{a) Preimitions ► — 

(1) I am persuadcMl, that neither death, iioi hie . . . shall be able 
to separate us fiom the love e/(lod. llomias viii. .‘iS. 

Does this mean God’s love to us, oi oiir love to God ^ 

(‘2) A littl(' alter the reformatiou \>f Luther. -Swift. 

The natural meaning of the uords “ leloniiation of Luther ” occurs 
to the mind nmcli moie readily than the intended meaning, “ lefoinia- 
tion by Luth(‘r.” 

(3) It 1 cannot lie commended /e/vMie beauty ol my style, I hope I 
^lay be paidoned for its lucMt} 

Here the preposition ‘Mor” is used in two dilleient senses: the 
liist “ loi ” me.ins “on .v^‘'olmt ol,” wliile tin* second “ Ibi ” means 
“ in eonsideiMlion ol ” Wliat the aiilhoi intended to ex[>ress (hut 
the meaning is md as ob\ ions it slnmld lia've been) is, tliat llu‘ 
l>rovity of Ills style may 1 m lakeii^.is a srt-olf to its A\ant ol beauty 

(h) (d)njunctinn.s : — 

(1) They wore liotli mueli more .iiieient among the lVrsi.?ns than 
Zoro.ister nr Ziuduslit. 

Or IS here erpiisoeal Tlie mention of hotb suggests lli.it the w’riter 
names two dist’iiet piusons by Zoroastei oi Zeidusbt, by way of 
balaiiee. It is not every leadtT w'lio would know tliat oj is lieic used 
to denote an alternative spelling of the saino name. All ambiguity 
eaii be removed by inserting the jKirentliesis “ {as he is also callal) ” 
after ar. On other means of avonliiig the ambiguity c>f (;/•, .see § ‘274 
(57). 

(2) I did not sing yesterday us I wisln d. 

Owing to the andngiiity of as, tins senteiieo may give opposite 
senses: eithei “I did sing yesteiday; but not in the manner that 
I wislicd,” Ol “I did nut smg yestenlay, though I wished to have 
done so.” 

(3) And sccimj dreams are caused by the distempiU of the inward 
parts of the body, etc. 

It requires sometlnng of an ellort to lind out that s^einy here is 
equivalent to scemg that or — a conjunction, not a participle. 
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(c) Pronouns : — 

She united tlio great body of the ]»eople in /ur and their common 
interest. ^ 

Is here Oljective or Possossn e ^ Tlie sense ^\olIld Inive I'eeri 
clear at a glance, if the aiithoi iiad s.vid ‘Mn f/trn ani/ ht i comiuun 
interest.” 

((/) Nouns : — 

(1) Vuur Majesty liah lost all hopes ol any lutiiie excises )»y their 
• consumption, — Guardian^ No. 52 

“Consumption” might be^eitliei Acli\e oi Passive The sense' 
appears to be “all liopes oTlo\ying any fiitiiu* excises on what tiny 
sliall consume.” But this is anytliing luit obvious. 

(2) A man ivlit^lias losttliis eyesight lias in unr .W/t.sr less eoiiscioiis- 

ness. 

The w Olds italicised might mean eitlic'j “in one oigan ot sense'” 
(eye-siglit) c)r “in one%’i sjject.” Which is it f 

(,.) Vnh:— 

I have long since learned to like' ncdhing imt what yon 
Spcctato!^ No. ()27. 

Is (/o ]i (*!0 a pio-veih (55 10 J) to sav e (In* lepetition of ///it*, or is 1 1 
a notional veil) (i? SS, Xot^ ) signifyyig “ p« iloiiii ” ' 

' /) Adjecfiit's : — 

^ lie has a rntfU/i claim tc> a sh.iie in th.it piopi itv, 

Doc's cmlain lieie i^iean “ undouhj< ’ m nn n 1\ an Indefinite 
l)i moiistratn e adj'#tneg'' (sec 5 I . 

{(j) I*hnisvs : — 

Voui chaiaetei cjI iiiuveis.il guaidian, joined to tin* conci*in you 
ought to have toi tin* cause* of viitue and re ligion, assiiie* me 
that you will not tliink that e*le ig\ irn n, when inini'Ml, Ijavc 
the fea'if light to yo^ pio(ee.tn>n tdio No SO 

He aimed .it nothtufj /e'>.s than tin tiown 
I will huve mercij, and not s.ieiiliee -Mult i\ 10 
He wiites us wef! (fs you (Tin- sense* is aiiihigiious, Incausi* 

7/ 1 ’// os may he* e it hi r ( (D-oreJinative OI Sub oidinatn ' , j; 170 ) 
Much conve rsation w.is going e»n uhout tne. 

The eoun.sel for the eh tince spoke hefoie th*' jvdqr. 

Fish can scarcu’Iy be got now at amj mfr 
I grieve much Jor /ns /oss. 

Tliere seems to )»e no limit tu f/n ^cn/dinfi of the honsrlxcepf'} , 

285. Ambiguous Construetion. — Smli airibiguiius ansc, 
not from the ce[iiivoeal ediaracte*r ol ;i wejr*! or a jdii.ise, but fiejjii 
tlie candoss ariaiigeineiit oi e*, unless omj.s.siuii of worels — 

(1) Solomon, the sou of David, who Iniilt the temple of b‘jiisah*m, 
was the; iichcst monaich tliat ever reigned over tin* Drai^ites 

* Observe that here the grannimi i=j wrong. 
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Ih “ Solomon " the untocedont to who^ or is David ” ? Aceordinj 
to the rule ^jiven in § 244 the antecedent should he ‘‘ David,'’ but th 
writer inean.s ^‘Solomon.” 

(2) I know that all words vdiich are signs of* conv^dex ideas furnis] 
matter of mistake and cavil. — H olinorkoke. 


Is whirh licre used in a Restrictive or in merely a C.oiitinuaiiv 
<cnse ^ If the former, ‘‘all words” should he changed to “all thus 
words,” or that should he suhsti tilted for whicJt (see § 8-S). 

(3) Cod hoapoth favours on His seivants ever lihoral and fa'^thful 

Do the adjectives liberal ami far*hful refer to Cod or to Tli 

servants? If to the former, say, “ God,'* ever hheral and faithful 
heapeth,” etc. 

(4) The ecclesiifstical and secular jiower . eonoiirred in tliat measure 
The high and mighty states of Holland aie against ns. 

The second sentence is quite correct, heca^ise the .^ame “states’ 
are both “high and mighty.” Rut are ue to understand that tin 
c^iithets “ecclesiastical and secular” lydate to tlie same i)o\\ers or ti 
difE'Tent powers? The careless omission of the before “secular' 
would compel us, if we did not hapjien to know hettei, to nnderstaiK 
the phrase in the fonuer sense. This is an instance of “ impropriety ’ 
leading to a misunderstanding of the sens(} . see § 274 (22). 

(5) And thus the son tld^ fervent sire addressed. 

^ Poi'e’s Odifascy, Book xiv. 

Did the son address the father, oi the fatlier llie .son ? e prefi i 
to consider “ son ” tin* Subject to the verb, beeapst' it stands first Tin 
sense, hoi\ovei, would have been iinieh (dennu' the poet liarl said 
“/iis fervent ftre ” instead of “Me fervent sire.” 

(6) At least my o\mi ]>rivato letter‘d hsno room for a ])nlitician, 
well versed in luafleis of ihi'* nature, to uisjK'ct as inueh, a- 

a peiietialing friend of mine tells me ^Spretutor^ No 43. 

■() 

Heie, ex'eept for tlv* comma after the ambiguity of tlie 

sentence as it stainis would be insoluble All doubt uould liave be<‘n 
removed, if ^he author had observed the Rule of Proximity given in 
§ 257. 'fhe sentence would theji run as follows : “At least my own 
private letteixs, as a penetrating fueiid of mine tells me, leave room,” 
etc. 


(7) I beseech you, sir, to inform these fellows, that tliey have not 
the spleen, because they cannot talk without the help of a 
gla.ss, or convey their meaning to each other without the 
interposition of clouds. — Spectator, No. 53. 

Is because intended to qualify the veib “beseech,” or the verb 
‘inform,” or the veib “have,” or the negative verb “have not” ^ 


(8) He has by some strange magic arrived at the value of half a 
plumb, as the citizens call a hundred thou.saiid pounds. — 
o Tatler, No 40. 

Does tliis mean that a hundred thousand pounds was denoted by a 
plumb, or by half a plumb ? 
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Khcn 7.SV'. 

Ikwrite the folloimuj so os to male tavh of them 

more perspicuous than it is in its ptesenf fui m , or if vior^ ‘han 
tine meanimj is post^thle, eiprcss each meammj mote (li.stniefhj. If 
no amhuju'ity tuists, i/ne ijour leason fui thiuhintj .^o . — 

I. PiovKlriice, iiiy son, li.is }nii stri'ii^tli ol iind 

( leveni|''S ut nniul , l)iit itistcail ol tins \(ni w.isti* \oiii tmn* in 
I'livolity and idU*ncss. 

‘J. T1m‘ workmen decide^ t^conic to tiinis \Mtli tln ir t-niploy**!^, 
Iiiit to ask tor tin* same w.i^os as lu fou*, aiul aci'^pt as nnicii less hn 
th« y j»o>.si))ly could. 

J. Allaliabad, ftnc of tife ju*incij»al cities in ^>»itliein India, is 
sfluated betA\ceu the junction of tin .lunin.i and llic (Jan^'es. 

4 I prefer ihun^ tins to tlmt 

r». Lookin^at his (An \\aiin oxcicoat, Ji(‘ could not help uislnn^ 
that lie eould covei the pool, wliom ln‘ saw shiveiin^^ aioiind him, 
w ilh tin* same. * 

ti The lai instead was always the wooden w hite-painti d house ,*ol 
which the small conntiy towns aie (ompostd. 

7. A 1 iver adds nun h he.uity to ii.itiiial stenciy , hut a inonntuin 
Is the thin;' that eaiiU's ^raiid«*ur in its idea 

8 I doubt the appluation ol file Ci'iinan inilit-ny svsiegi to 
Em^daiid. « 

y. liVias promised his fathei nevei to al)ainlon his linmds, 

10 A box-tiee was planted bitwnii eae h pl*iie-liee 

1], The insnuenl^ ot jtJhailes I. was suspiTled by his [icoph*, ainl 
with ^ootl leason. % • 

lh)th sub's eonfub'lill} |)ieeliele(V ^ leteuy loi tluii eandulab*, 
ind U]J to the tinu' w he n the lastpnte W.ls leMudeel, ll W .is dillieiill 
l(» d» cub* W helhei \leloiy laj W ith ( ’ollsen at l\ es <»I IjiM'ial'' Ihiihj 
.l^tli J.in 1808 

rj Tills prevents then I'lidiiif' ( noii^li 1^) wh.it is in tlu' Ibbb*, 
aiul m.ilu's tliein battb; toi wh.il is not in the IJible, but tiny ha\ e 
]nit It tlu-n-. M. AiiMiLU ^ 

14. Had I but sei\ed my (lofl with h.ill tin* /i a] 

I .seiweil my kin^, he wituhl jiot in mine a^^e 

H.ivi* left me n.iki d to mine eiu riiics Sj/aksm aki-. 

15. Voiiii^^ Itylus, Ins parent’s dailin^^joy, 

Wliom (hanee misled the motlier to di stioy. 

Pori'/s Odtfwn, lb)ok XI \ 

16. I will sjK'ud a hundrc'd oi two]>ounds nthei than bi* \ nsl;t\cd 

- SWU’T. ^ • 

17 My Christian and sinname be^in and end with the s/im,* 
letter-' -Speetittoi ^ No .'lOf). 

18. It has not a woid but what tlu' authoi religiously thinks in 

\\.—Giiaidian^ No. 4 . * 

19. Mr. Diydeii makes a \(rv handsome obsei v.ition on Oiid's 
wilting a lettei Iiom Dido to TEn^as, in the tollowyig words. 
Sprclaior^ No. 62 . 

20. Ad it Id necessary to have the head clear as well as the cum- 
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})k*xion, to be in this j)ai t of learning, I rarely mingle witli 

the men, Imt fic(|uent the tea-tables of the ladies. — Guardian^ No. in 

21. All orders not issued by tne managing director must not 1»' 
attended to. i 

22 The history of Natal during the past year has been, except Inr 
agricultural depression caused by rinderpest and locusts, the hapi>\ 
history of a colony wliich lias none. — Ihmes Weekly^ 7th Jan. 1898 

2 : 1 . To a barbarous and inhuman wit tliere cannot be a greater 
gratification than to stir up sorrow in the heart of a private person 1>\ 
secret cliarges, at tlie same time that he remains unseen anci unrli'^ 
covered. — ^pectaioi\ No. 23. ^ 

24. I must confess that we live in nn age, wherein a few enipl\ 
blusterers carry aw'ay the jiraise ol spisiking, w’liile a crowd of fellow > 
overstocked witli,jcnow ledge are run dowi^by thenn; I say overstocked, 
because they ceitainly an* so as to their service to mankind, if fnfii 
tlicir very store they raise to themselves ideas of respect and greatne^.^ 
of the occasion, and I know not what, to hsable themselves from 
explaining tlieir thoughts. — Kpeefttfot^ No 484. 

» 25. The Oerman Mercantile Mari.ie lias, since 1871, moie than 
tnhled its cajiahilities ; and siiiee 1880 has more tlian doubled them 
— Daily 2'cfey)'((pfij 27th .Ian. 1898, ]), 9. 

26. The more faulty we eonsidcr the juotcctive sysbmi to wliicli 

Oerniany, 111 common with all tlie othei (beat Powirs of KiiroiM 
o\(T])t (Ircat Britain and the lIULed States of Anioiiea, adlieres, tin 
morl Hurin’ising is the piogiess recorded. — Daily Telegraphy 27th Jan 
1898, )). 8. ‘ 

27. Ml B has issued inv nations for a liill-diess jiiirliamentai \ 

dinner, and IjukJ his colleague, has issued, invitations lor a full 

diess bau<|Uet. 

28. No one lias now any idea of Innv the Powei>. will deal with tin 
question of the evacuation of ^lle^sal\, as it ccitaiii that the Poit* 
will not quietly abandon llie only leitiie ]>ro' nice of (lieece, it tin 
selection of Prince (Jcoige ol (lii'cce (for the go\ iTiioi^liij) ol Ciete 
la forced upon liim . — 1 hilly Teleyiaphy 28tli Jan. 1898 

29. It is out of llie (jiiestion tliat ( Jeiniaii} and Austria will join 111 
measures of force against Tuikey -Jhuhj Tihyraphy 2nd I’eh 1898 

.‘30 Ills (‘Hudson’',) fall was like tlie eiasli of a eliff. lie who had 
heeii slapping noble lords on tin* b.u k, and the king of his Company, 
was left a wreck on the slniie, and deseitcd by all who had hattene<l 
on him. — Fortniyhtly JvrvieiOy Peb, 1898, p 217. 

31. In view' ol recent changes, and es])ceiallv since the Avar lietweeii 
China and .lapan, it seemed desirable that (ifumuiny slionld liave a 
.sca])ort there for saleguaidiiig lier intcie'its —Speech from Berlin y 
9tli Feh. 1898. 

32. The liones of paieiits ard blighted, if their ehiJdieii are 
indolent, and tlie inoin y .s]ient on them is wasted. 

33. lie is a great admirer of the artist w ho painted that picture and 
lives ill Bronipton. 

34. We liavo just heard that the two hoyM Icav’c school at the end of 
next week, and hope that tluy w jll not retiiin to the same school again 

35. Oeddea is now one ot the briglit points of tlie world which lies 
in darkness, to which my spirit w'lll often turn for light. — N. Macleoi). 
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36. Thcro is probably no one of this gciieialion who bestows uii} 
thought upon the nroblenis of liistory and polities, who will not 
ruknow'lodge Ins maebtedne.^s to^Mr. Carlvlr. -Times, 18th No\ 
1870. 

;}/. They forgef to consult, and, as f.ii -is they arc not vnuoiis, 
conform to tlie tastes, feelings, habits of tliosc wliosc ha|»juncss tlic} 

' would promote, and think only of then own W. .1 Fox 

38. Lord ’Chelmsford is put on his tri.il for an alh'gcd ini-takc in thr 
(lis]K)sition ol troops in wai, and why in»t a ]iolicc ollicii who has 
placed a young nnin's life in t>cril, and who Imt hu publu ^nclg^ 
would nave been executed ' -\V. K. Siri in: 

39. Sir Morton Peto spoke gjf t lie notion that llu national debt 
iinglit be repudiated with absoluti tonteni[>t Spctfafo/^ ISlh No\ 

1 

10. Seldom has^theie b^iui any gicat ie\(»lt o>iiiiskilhiI laluuu 
^fllleh attracted so nun h .ittention througlnait the woild, anci whnh 
was loiight out und(‘r eiicunistanees ol sin-li eniistant pen) f)l n n»lenc(\ 
winch was biought tota close with ^o (lean a sin ct Jurair vt 
Rcvu'icSy Feb 189S, p 127. 

11 Antony wms not hss il^siunis u| dcstioMiig (he coiispnaUTis 

than Ills olln ers, * 

12 The amount winch we annualh devote to imic.iNing oiii n.i\} 
is, louglily speaking, nhmtical with tliat expeinh d by Fiance, Kussia, 
and (fciinany - -Ihuhj Tchifutph, 22nd .\piil ISPs 

13. The jiohtieal (lemainls of tln^pai ty in powci in Madinljia\e 
made it necessary foi the jxihtical life of tiiat piiiiy lo lesist in i-\ei\ 
ioriii c\»ry at tcni[»t uj»on tin* p.iit of tin* Cubans to set me then 
lilierties, and toiesist all attcni]Us of othei lowitnes to .iss(‘!t tium 

FnitiiKjhthj 1898, ]i 898 

41. Fresh att«‘inpls sloVild be niadely gi\e sbelhi t(*a liaiboin b} 
laying out not a leu large, but a lai^c miinbei of ^niall, floating 
breakwatois. — (rf'otjmph Juunurl, Ma\ J89S 

ir». Hy a narrow niajoiity the Anslialnin Federal (.’onvenlion lias 
nuersed its decision making it conipulsoiy loi tlu lu'deiatioii lo take 

er tlic delTts of the indiv^lual st.ite'^ - Tr/rfjtaph, 3id Mar 

1898. 

46. It WMS jiart of the Avoik of Alficd llic Ureal to in ate little l>y 
little the love of eountiy in pl.ucol tin- old love of tube.* lb niiglit, 
like the King of Men la, have fk*(l to Koine and iidigions Iili’ , in f/n f, 
lie foiiglit them foi nine long }(ais, glowing e\ej\ yeai weakei. 
Tiuus ITci'klif, 29 th Fell 1898, 

17. The trial resulted in tlio binding (uei of tin two boys wlio 
weie chaiged with the stealing and llo ac(jUiLtal of flic m.in wlio wa-. 
I liaiged with receiving. -/Ai//?/ TrJctp'aph, 81 li Aiignsl 1‘'98 

• 

f 

(MIAPTER XXI— SIMI’LKTTV OR EASE OF DICTION. 

286. Simplicity describedp — Simplicity of diction meauH 
the use of plain and easy woi-db in preferemc to uin oniijiou, 
affected, or dillicult once. The .following debciiptioii of tlie 
mentfl of smiplieily is worth quoting 
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It ih by moans of familiar words that style takes liold of iljo 
reader ahd gets possession of liiin. It i^i by moans of tln'-f' 
that gloat thoughts get c*nit"om‘y and pass for true metal, likr 
gold and silvoi whirdi have had a leeognised stainp put iipnti 
them. They beget eoniidciKio in the manSvlio, in ordoi t<» 
make his thonglits more eloarly }>ei(;oived, uses them ; (ui 
people feel that such an eniployment of the Janguago of 
eommon life betokens a man who knows that life and its con- 
cerns, and who kcojjs himselt in contact with them. Besi(lt‘>, 
these words make a stylo liank and easy. They show^tliat .ui 
antlior has long made the thonglit or the feeling expiessfil 
Ins mental food ; that he has sh a^smiilatorl them and lainilini- 
isod them, that the most common cvprcssions siilJice him in 
order to cx])ress ideas wdneli have hccoine eyi ry-dav ideas lo 
him hy tl/e length ol time they lia\e hvvn fn his mind. And 
lastly, what om* sa3^sin sudi words looks inon' true ; for of a*fl 
tlie words in U'.e none are so clear as those winch we imII 
coiiimon wonls, and eleaincss is so eminnitly one of tie 
characteristics of truth, that ofbui it (‘\eii ])as.ses for tnilli 
itself — .foTJiiF.iir, qiLoffd %n Ai Hohf s Essiujs on Crifiasm 

All alfected lofinicss of style, ?.c. a stjle the opposite to 
simple, li.'Ls been called “ eiipbuisiii ” from a book luiiued J^hijfhnfs 
by Lyly (ad. If)?!)). . 

iS7. Long Words and Periphrases. — Fmo writing ti> 

express ordinary facts is a vulgarism, — the mark o'l an ill- 
luformed mind, tliiit seeks to bide its fiyj)tiness under lug 
words and ^dnases, like ^tlie drum in the falde, that ga^e a 
booming sound, but w'asvfouiid on inspection to \)o hollow 
within. Nf)tbing is gained by ^a^lng in all human innhabiliin 
for “most likely^’ or “most prob,ibly’^; Innai effuhfrncc Ini 
“moonlight^’; the trndet pu.'i.svo/? or thr amorons \ifff'ctwn hu 
“ love ” ; p/ma wnrenfical chemiaf for “ apothecary ” ; (audol 
appendatfc J[ov “tail”; thr ua.s<(l for “ nos(‘ ; shilfid atjn^ 

culturist for “good farmer” or “good biid)aiidiiian” ; juntakrol 
lunch fov “take liiiicli” or “Jiincb” (verb); mehnatr or dipso- 
maniac for “drunkard”; wiuatonj rcjircssnnifi for “threats” 
ruminatiiuj for “cliewing the cud”; hcation for “site”; ton- 
sorial artist for “barber” oi “ hair -cutter ” ; vtprcsswn loi 
“w'oni”; adumbrate for “foreshadow”; to donate for “ to pre- 
sent ” or “ give ” ; culinaiif department fur “ kitcdien” ; maternal 
relative for “ motlier ” ; the lower extremities for “ h'gs” or “ feel ” , 
potables for ‘^drinkables”; arcana for “secrets”; pedacjoijne for 
“t^her”; impeccable for “faultless”; tjermane for “relevant” 
or ^‘allied”; infructuous for “ fruitless,” “ ban eii of reMilUs”, 
apologue for “fable”; the sacred edifice for “the cliurcli”; the 
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mcred day of hebdomadal rest for “Sunday”; aHimadversicn 
for “ blame ” or “ censure ” ; vitiq)eratum for “ abuse ” , e.iacerbate 
lor “einljitter” ; mult dvduio us for “ iiiaTiilbld ” ; lueuruadine for 
“dye red”; evangel fur “gos])er , caiitumaei/ for “ obslniacy ” ; 
exemplar for “model”; cleptomanuic for “lliief erentuale for 
“runie to pass”; circumamhient an for “ surrouiidnig air ” ; du- 
emboffues its ivaters for “empties iis ^^ators”j rnttamorphosis for 
“rbange”; precipitate for “lliiow down,” etc. 

288. Hackneyed allusions and quotations. — It Itettiu* 

to give persons and Ilieir ])lani names Ilian to exjiross 

tlu'in by allusions or quot.itioiKv, wliieli an* liaekiiejed, ])oinl- 
le^s, or irrelevant. A '•'liter adds nolbing eifliei to tlie eleai- 
ness ot his sentences, or (iJ tins be lus objt*( l) to Ins n'juilalion 
for learning, by saying the fatlar of hisfunj lor “ JlenKlotu.s ”, 
thr blind old bald for “ JL)m(*r” ; the suhinne aathoi of “ Paiadtse 
J.o.st'' lor “SliUon”; the sifan of J/ea lor “ Sludvsju'are ” ; 
Sfayirite lor “ Aristotle ” , the fathn of e( drsiast iral histonj \\ir 
“Eusebius”; the Just iVni^tiau empeior foi “ ( ’oiislanlim* I he 
(Jreat”, the apostle of the ( ntumrision for “Si l\*ter”; file 
oreat le I'lunjiaplier lor “Jcdiiisofi”, the haul of Mantii^ for 
“\iigil^”; the quien of the nujht or the neseent satellite of the 
eaith lor “ tlie moon ” ; the f/loitous lamp of^ day foj‘ “ tin* sun ” ; 
the, fiai/tant iwd^lor “tobacco”; the cup fhat dieeis but not 
inebriate'^ for “ tea ” , wore hononied du thehwaehtlMn the observ- 
ance for “l)ett(*r avoided”, the sei^n-hilled dty dr the eternal 
eify for “Holm*”; the wodeni liabylon foj “London”; the land 
of rrester^John for “Abyssinia*, (\dedonia sInn anil wild 
lor “Scotland”, few ai^ far between fyi “raie”; plods his 
neanj way for “ plods ” ; the yreen-eyed wonstei for “ )i*a]ousy ” ; 
duraiue iile for “ impiisonnient ” , the altar of •Hymen foi 
“ mari iage ” ; tiaininy the lyonuj idea to shoot U}\ “leacliing”, 
the ijentle art of Izaae JJ^alton for “angling * or “ri-liing”, a 
distiple of Jlaedius for “dninkaid,” etc. 

Campl)e]rs line lines on IVdaiid lose some of tlieir elfect 
through his calling Poland by the lai-fetclied and little-known 
anuent name of “ Saimatia ” -- • 

0 blnorliest j)lctuic ill tlie bf»ok of Time ’ 

JS'armatia Icll uin^ept, \uthuut a crime 

I I *lt a s u res of Hope, 

289. Simple facts to be told in simple terms.f— A 

narrative loses much of its effect, ^f it is not told imwonls that 
ti.xpress the natural feelings of the writer. Dr. Johnson, in tlie 
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course of his tour to the Hebrides, expressed himself as follows 
in a letter to a friend : — ^ 

When we were taken ui)ftairs, a dirty fellow bounced out of the 
bed on which one of us was to lie. i 

But in the “Journal” that he prepared for the press, tlie 
same incident is dished up for the public in the pompous ternih 
quoted below : — ^ 

Out of one of the couches on wdiich we were to repose there i^tarted 
up at our entrance a man as black as a Cyclops from the^ for^c 

The same writer, when asked foi^ hir^ opinion on the comedy 
called the Rehearsal^ said without any restraint or premedita- 
tion : 

It has not wit enough to ke(‘i) it sweet. 

Then, correcting himself, he added in more formal, but loss 
effective, terms : 

* It has not vitality enough to prc'^crvo it from putrefaction. 

290. Simplicity marred by a clash of negatives.—^ 

When two or more negatives come together in the same sen- 
tence, we cannot easily catch their combined effect. “ No men 
are ijjimortal” is not so easily grasped as its more simple 
equivalent “ All men are mortal.” ^ 

(1) There can Jjo no doubt that nothing will be done. 

Write : — It is certain that nothing will be iloiV^ 

(2)T doubt whothtfr the reverse be not the case. 

Write : — I Scarcely think s6*, or I doubt it 

(3) If we cannot recall at pleasifi’e a single idea, we are not less 
unable to recall a uhole tiain of ideas. 

Write : — If wo caiiimt recall a single idea, ue are equally or more 
at a loss to recall a whole train of ideas. 

(4) The loss of blood destroys strength. 

This is less easily taken in by the mind than the more iiositivr 
form — “ Blood is the source of strcngtii.*’ 

(5) Do not do to othci's what you would not wish them to do to 
you.— CoMFrcius. 

This is loss direct than, “ Do unto others as you would be done by ’’ 

291. Simplicity sometimes unsuitable. — A simple and 
direct statement is sometimes avoided for the sake of euphem- 
ism. Thus Cicero, to avoid saying that Milo*s servants killed 
Clodius, employs the following periphrasis : — 

They did that which every master would have wished his ser- 
vants to do in such an emergency,— iVo Milone. 


i 


^ Bain’s Rhdofic emd Ccmposiiio^ Part 1. p. 256. 
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Sometimes a i^eriplirasis is used in preference to a single 
word, because it suits tlie argument or sustains the gravity of the 
subject better tliaii a single word or a short sentence could do ; — 
(1) Shall not the judge of all tlic eaitli do riglit ? 

Here “ the judge of all tlic earth ” is a circiunlocutioii lor God ; - 
and the cohtext is ivell served l»y using it. 

(2) The very source and lount of day 
I Is daslied with ^\anderlng isk-s of iiiglit.— Tennyson. 

A roundabout, but impre^ivc, way of saying that even tlie sun 
has spots. • 

Simplify the following sentences. If no siihjtlicity is rainired 
7/1 any case, give your reason : — 

1. He breathed hijlast in indigent eireunistaneos. 

2. At ten r.M. the fatal noose ^^as adjusted to the eriininars 
neek, and lie was launched inio eternity. 

3. A vast concourse ol i»eojde eolleeted to witness the event. 

4. Votes were taken by members exliibiting tlu'ir hands above 
the heads of dissentients. 

T). The rider was pieeipitated fiom his horse, hut he met with no 
serious injury. • 

C. Your meaning does not eome Avitinn my eoinprehi'nsioij. 

7. ^fliey called into immediate retjuisitjon tlie seivucs of the 
jOiysician wdio was accustomed to attend the ^|mily. 

8. “ I am undei>the impression," said ^Ir. Mieawher, “ that yonr 
[>eregunations in tSis mitiopolis liave not as yet liecii 4 ‘X tensive, .ind 
that you might have some dilheulty in^ienetiating tlic aieana ol tlie 
Modern Baliy Ion in the direction of tlie City Koad, — in sliort," said 
i^lr. j\lica\\ her, in another luirst (A' eontidenee, “that you might lose 
}nurself. — 1 shall lie happy to call tins evening, and install you in 
tlie knowdtllge of the nearest way." — Dickkns. 

9. The contest of boatiriVnninated in a \fetoiy to oiir crew. 

10. I enjoy a post-praudial nap in a chair made loi ease of 

j>o^ture. • 

11. All unwise man, if l^c is possessed of means, soon parts 
comjMiny with them. 

12. Clouds of jiassion which might obfuscate the mtellci’ts of 
meaner lemales. — Scorr. 

13. She was tripping it on the light fantastic toe most of last 
uight. 

14. The actual co.st of the barrages at Assouan and Assirt (in 
Egypt) will be i;2,000,000 . — DaiLj Telcgrajdiy 24th reli. 1898. 

15. Sarah Bernhardt is recuiKTating Irom the operation slic under- 
went a w'eek ago. — Ibid, 25th reb. 1898. 

16. Nature seemed to tremble | under the fierce rays of the incan- 
descent luminary. — Mariam^ p. 2. 

17. During the mouth Uie helxlpmodal figures of the fatalities 
directly due to this undoubted scourge (influenza) have been 43, then 
40, followed by 73, and now 88. — Daily Telegraphy 2nd Feb. 1898. 

X.0.0. 0 
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18. What 1 was i)roj)osinj; to do was to faciliUtc the oi 

muiii(ij»alili»js to eonirnuiiities that are doserviiij^ of tliat Iiojioui. 
lint it is no ^\ ay i inane to such pioeeedin^s that I should strike 
oil tlial County (kmiicil whieh \\as tlie object of legislation ten years 
MgfV— Loud Sxli.siutuv, []ril Feh. 18U8. 

19. Mr. Wheeler introduced an old fiieiid, and Inouglit up tlic 
apologue of the body and its mcinl)er.s. — Loud Sallsuukv, 3rd Feb 
1898. 

‘20. Tills bappy coiisuinniatioii xvas adumbrated last night 
social gatlniing ol the Loudon Sjuutualist Alliauce. — 
ijraph^ 8tli Feb 1898. ^ 

‘21 He lias vanished w iLli the order iM‘ things in whieli he existed 
las lamp cannot be leluiiied. — Fortnuf/dlt/ lici'tcu\ Feb. 1898, p. *231 

‘22. The lailway ollici.ils did not like to turn the station into a 
abattoir —Datlif Tdvijxtffh^ 8tli Fell. 18i)8. 

2J. We learn without immoderate suijiiise that theie is reason t<* 
apprehend the bieakdoun of tlic negotiations lor a Cliiiiesc loan, — 
Titnt'S n til Feb. 181*8 

^riie s.ii tonal .at is <j\ate as difheult as the eulinary. 

Expel leneflil membeis ol the feathered iiihe are not entiajiped 
XMtIi husks ol eoi n. 

20. Ill (^)ueell^lalld the Lahoin ]iaity has antagonised even tin- 

more adNaiie(‘d poi lions ol the eommuiiilv . — lUncw of Ilfmcirs, Jaii. 
1898^, p. 80. “ 

27U*Tlie ballot-liox is no longer the panacea wlaiJi it apjieaied in 
the eyesul the multitude only lueiily ycais ago. —Fcincw of Ilcvtcm, 
.iaii *^1898, !•. 0. 

28. Tills is not a tiifie foi twiddling oui thuirin over the lianalities 
ol woiu-oiit fLetioiis . — lifuriv nf J!( ck .Ja»». l8l'8, ]) 7. 

29. llaviug lately ( oineise'l mueh with the fair sex on llie suIijim I 
<if youi s]ieeuKitiojis (which s.iiee then ajipeaiMiiLc; in public liaM- 
been the elael exeause of the lemale hMjuaeious fieulty), I joinid the 
fail ones possi'ssed wutli a dissaiisiaetiou at youi ])relixiiig Cictk 
mottoes to the liontispicLe of joui late papers. — ISlEELli, i^pcdiitoi , 
No 290. 

30 All the ill olliees and defamatory w laspe is, which take tlieii 
hath fiom (?omesties, would lie pieveuLed, it this charity could he 
made uiuxersal: it would eie.ite eiidcaiaig ilepeiideiif les ; ami tlic 
obligation would have a jiati'iiial. an iii themastei, who would In- 
relieved liom naieli isire and anxiety liom the gratitude .iiid diligence 
of an laimhle liiend attending lam as las seivaut. — SrnKLK, Spcctatoi, 
No. 291. 

31. Ills nieessant vigilance for the promotion of piety disposed hnii 
to look with (list 1 list uiKiii all metaphysical systems of theology and all 
sehomes ot \ iiLue and liappiness juirely rational ; and theretore it was 
not long Indou; ht‘ was jieisuaded that the positions of Pope, as they 
teiminated lor the mo a ])ait in natural religion, w ere intended to 
draw' mankind aw'ay Irom revelation, and to represent the wdiole 
course of things as a necessary concatcnatiou of indissoluble 
fatality ; and it is uiideiiiahle that in many passages a religious eye 
may easily discover expressions not very favourable to morals or to 
liberty.— J ohnson's Li/e of Pope, 
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32, The peruser of Swift wants little previous knowledf^e: it will 
be suflieient tliat ho is aequauitKl with eoniinoii iionls and eoininon 
tliirfgs ; he has neither to nn^int elevation^ nor to exploie pro- 
fundities. — J oii^'son's Life of Swift. 


CHAPTER XXII.— BREVITY OR TERSEXE.^.S OF 
DICTION. 

2^2. Brevity. — It lias been sliown in sj ‘if) 2 that oirnsioiN 
may ari^o, in wliicli rc^eti^mn adds force to a seiit»*i»ce. As a 
,a*neral rule, however, brevity gi\es as much fouii to a M ulemr 
,ls diifiiseliess tgikes fnmi it. A wonl tliat ^loes im i;ood dties 
^harm. “ If a thougbt can be e\])res^ed lu ii\e word*-, tlii‘n* is 
a Maste of strength in employing ten (I>aii0 Atteiilion gi\en 
to suj»erll nous word# lejiresents a loss of alteiihon lliat might 
have been given to the in.-'^lir. 

Cliina must go forwanU or go h) pieces. 

This short sentence is more pointed than the Ibllowing, and it 
contains as much : — 

China inu<t luiiig herself lip to^d.ito and adopt the inctlni^ls 
ap|>Iiaiices ol modern seiciur, oi suhniil to M ciiig hn haiitoiv 
ilividod among the dillenmt nations ol Ibnope 

293. 1. The (Jhoice of Words. — 'riiJ^mo t olmons, and yet 
tile most ditliculf, inc^le of attainiii^' l>re\ity i- U) eliooM‘ sneli 
words ;i,s express the greatest amoiipt of meaning jn tin* smalle.st 
space. This is tlie langiiagi; ot jiroverhs. 1’he h(“^| known 
qiiolattons from distinguished authors aiv lenally lho.se tliat s.iy 
the most *111 the fewest Woids — 

Thou knowest that .loTlislieJ the hlood oT wai in |M*aie. - 1 Ktntfs 
11. fn 

The viituous vvoiiiaii catetli not the ijiead ol nrt(‘iD',-,s.--/'/^v/’. 
xxM. 27. • 

Man is the only animal tli.it’ldiisla's, oi th.it needs to hliisii. — 
Maiik Tw \in. 

Nor lovx* thy lile, nor hate ; hut what thou lucst 

lave well ; how long or slioit p( rimt to Jfi av< n. /W/ 

The powxi of fortune is confessul h}- tin- mi.seiahle , the Jiajipy 
ascribe all then .suece.ss to meiit Swii i • 

The desiie of the slotldiil mait killeth Jiim , l<»i Iiis h.ind.s letiiic 
to labour. -Pi cm tbs x\i. 2r>. 

The jirogie.sa of civilisation lias been fiom -talus to Muitrait-- 
Maink. • 

The slothful hideth his hind lu his bosom: it gin-vtli J^ini to 
bung it rig.iin to In ^ moiitli.f -Pnnerbs xxvi. la, 

There are severfil safegiiaids against teirn>tation, hut the surest 
is cowardice. — Makk TwAI^. 
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I am too proud to be vain.— S wift. 

A grief too deep for tears. — S helley. 

Ring out the feud of rich and pooii. — T ennyson. 

(The short phrase “ the feud of rich and poor ” covers the ground of 
two of the great social questions of the day — the conflicts of laboui 
and capital, the jealousies of class-feeling.) 

294. 11. Grammatical Devices. — In the examples given 
below, the words enclosed in brackets show the longer form, in 
which the sentence may be supposecl to have been expressed 
prior to condensation : — ^ 

(1) Using Abstract nouns for clauses : — 

The boldness of (rama's manner ( = Gama’s manner was so hold that 
it) alarmed the King of Calicut, and made him suhmit to the# 
Portuguese demands. 

Mr. Casaubon’s words had been quite reasonable ; yet they had 
given her a vague, instantaneoiiH sense ol aloofness on his part 

r ( = that his thoughts and pursuit*; were not in sympathy with 
• her own).— G kokok Eliot. 

(2) Condensing two sentences into one by means of apposi- 
tion ; — 

' Vajj/jo da Gama, the celehratul Portuguese admiral ( = was a 
celebrated Portuguese admiral, and) was the first to round the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

He put all his pris^/aers to death — a cruel and barbarous act 
( = which was a cruel, etc.). 

(3) Condensing two Co-oidinate sentence's into one by using 
a^^participlc or by omitting oiie of the verbs ; — 

Caesar, having now completed tlie coiKpiest of Gaul, determined 
( = had now completed the conquest of Gaul, and ^‘io he de- 
tenmned) to invade IJritain. ^ 

Hannibal led his forces over the Alps into the plains ( = and 
enterec^ the plains) of Italy. 

(4) Placing a noun before another noun or before an adjec- 
tive, to avoid a periphrasis : — ■ 

Eye-service ( = service done when there is some one to see it, hut 
not otherwise). 

Penny-wise and pound-foolish ( = saving a slight expense, to incur 
a much heavier one in the long lun). 

Hat-box (a box for carrying a hat). 

(5) Using an adjective to express what would othenvise have 
to be expressed by a phrase or clause : — 

Colonial Office (the office in which the affairs of the Colonies are 
'administered). 

The Liberal policy (the policy of the Liberal party). 

Physioal science (the science that treats of physics). 
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The evidence of language is irrefragable ( = so conclusive that 
nothing can shake it). — M ax MulleHii 

(6) Suljsti tilting a particip"le for a Suboixl inale clause : — 

Pursued ( = l^cause he was pursued) on all sides, lie was forced to 
surrender at last. 

Slow rises worth by poverty depressed. —P ope. 

(When it is depressed by poverty.) 

The shepherd, having counted ( = atter ho had counted) the sheep, 
left the field. 

( 7 ) Stating a fact by implication, iiLstead of staling it 
ex})licitly and at full lehgtii : — 

The spread of England's poiier to new continents is laigely due to 
the adventurous spjrit ol lier pco]»le. 

This is shorter than saying : — 

Tile people of Eiuj|and aio ol an adveninroiis spirit, and tins is 
one of the chief causes that have led to tlie spread of lior 
power to new continents. 

(8) Giving a noun tlie form of a participle to avoid using a 
plirase : — 

Landed aristocracy fowniiig huge estates of hind). 

A gilted man (a man of unusualigitts oi ability). 

A stioiig-minded woman (a woman of unusual eouiage). 

A oyc-eyed horse (a horse with only one eye). 

(9) Forming Conipouiid words (see fi^tlier details in (Jliap. 

c\iv.):- . 

Geography is a mind-ex])audiiig su/^oct ( — a subject that expands 
the mind). 

Red-hot (=so hot as to beconrti red m colour) 


(10) Tile use of prefixes and snllixes — 

His eoiiduet was un-nny^dy ( = unwoithy »f a man). .leh 

Ills conduct w'as womau-ish ( — wurtliy of a woman, but not * 
of a null). • 

lie IS a dnll-ard (more tlian usually dull). , 

An ex-judge (a man who ifas ojiee a jinlgc). ■ 1*'*^ 

All cxamin-ee (a iierson undergoing examinatif ' 

Abscntee-ism (the habit ot not living on on pope : — 

Christen-dom (tlie aggregate of nations ^ 

faitli). 11 1 ^ .ires to gun, 

Critic-aster (an unw’oitliy and iiieomi)etei 

Grievaiiee-monger (one who nyikes a lial w'lth tti'addl mg details, 
some grievance). . n,;iin iioint at a glance, 

To bcauh-fy (to make beautiful). To di^n-t from wonliness or 
295. Offences against Bfevity.— lundancy of words tliat 
against brevity are — (1) tautology, (2) i of nnnecessaiy fac^’ : — 
(3) verbosity, and (4) prolixity. * hair, went oilt of th^^ .om, 
(1) Tautology. — This consists ii»ut on his greatcoa^^ went 
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woltls in the same grammatical relation.^ In the following 
examjiles the sujieifluous woitls are those enclosed in brackets : — 

In tlio Attic coiiimoii wealth it was the privilege (and birtliriglil i 
of every citizen (and poet) to rail (aloud ar.xl) in public. — 
Swift. 

Integrity hath many advantages over dissimulation (and deceit) 
it is nuicli the (plainer and) easier, much the safer (and 
more secure) way of dealing m the world ; it has less of 
troulile (and difhculty), of entanglement (and perjdcxity), of 
danger (and hazard) in it ; it is the slioitest (and nearest*) way 
to our end (cariying us thither in a straight line), and will 
hold out (and last) longest. — TinnorsoN. 

Note. — Cases may arise, however, in whudi tautology is useful. It^ 
usefulness as an Cld to inijnrfisiccnc^s h.-s lieeu sliown already in 
§ 2^)2. It may also he an aid to persplcvili/j when tlie full meaning 
cannot lx* expiessed liy a single word, as in the three following 
examples : — 

(1) The tribrs and casfrs of India — fiiiKiiniNO. 

N^dthcr ol the italicised words ex]nesses all that is W’antetl ; for 
there are tubes wdiieh an- ii(»t stiielly eastes, and castes wliicli aie 
not strictly tubes. The two words aic not quite synonymous. It is 
thend'oie necicssary to mention l»otli 
f (2) 011 ha|)|)iness ’ oui lieing’s ^nd and mm ^ 

' iloodf ph'asurt', ntsCj content^ whate’ei tliy name.- -PoPK. 

DilFereiit shades of meaning aie c.\pressed in eml and am; also 
ill (jood^ pleasure^ tasCy 

(3) As science makes pi ogress in any suhjcrt-imdtcry poetiy recedes 
from n. Nkw mvn .i 


The word subp'rt is used in such a v.irndy ot senses that the woid 
matter li.is been tacked on to it to ju* *\ent what in eei tain connections 
W'ould he an aiiihiguily. 

(2) Redundancy or Pleonasm — Tins consists in employing 
Hail'id nous words th.Tt are not in lhesanu‘ gi’niiininlieal relation. 
' eiu-o]' it IS possible, the .siijiei Hiioiis words in the following 
2I) Placuiv showui in brackets : — 

“ and a p^Ltiie) inoii(>]*oly of the whole tiade. 

.i*d.M..c-seiviee ( -serviel^’'’^‘d to stand seeuuty. 

‘'nototheiwi.se). ce])t) your oiler . j / ■ \ f •+ 

^^''^'uy-wise and pound-P^^ liroperty he lestored (again) to its 

a much heavier one , 

Ell ‘ ^'"■‘'rv 

at-box (a box for carrying,^, ari:;. 


I (^^^^diially) encouraged 

) Using an adjective' ^ ^ 

11 1 ,_Nai» ioiis re lections.— 

'‘vnressed by a phrasv^^,j^t 

(the otfice , 

'' — lopted Irom Bain’s Rhetoric 

me Liiueiai policy (tho pohW^ under this hea*! have been 

Physical science (the science'^ ^ 
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If ho happens to have any loi^urc (upon Ins haiuls^ - 
No. 4». 

The everlasting club treats oil otln-r eliili^ witli (.in lye of) con- 
tempt. — tji)eclator^ No, 73. 

Flavi.i, ^\ho Ts the in.amma, has all the ch.inns .uni of 

youth still (about \\vt).— Spectator^ No ‘JOih 

Let them throAV as nmeli (foul) diit at me as ihvy pliMsc. — 
Cutftsmiui, No. 232. 

Let ohservatum with extensive vu'w 

.sWrty mankind from China to rcru — .Toiinsox. 

IlJ\v many are theie, by whom these (uirKf-i of good iiru^ w’cre 
never heard IloiJxfSiniok K. 

The dawn is oveicast ; (the morning hiwi'Vs ; 

And heavily in clouds brings in the day ' Viuusov. 

In the late FrSnco-GeiAian war it isdillnult t«?sa} whoweie the 
(first) aggrcssois. 

Over-exiuvssKni not only a. loss to eiioigy, hut by loading 
in \vrong suggestion, may become a bar to jun^picnitN — ^ 

A s(|iiare is a fonr-sided ligiin* ha\ing all ils sidi-s njnal 
jiaiallel) and all its angles light .ingle'-. 

Tlic words and jmrnl/chun^t mit he.iddid , foi liny imglit suggest 
that the sides of a ught-angled ligiiie < oiild he (‘«|nal witlioiU hung 
parallel. 

(3) Verbosity. — Tins consi>i.-. m using a miiiiiplicilv of 
w’onlsj^by the wtught of which (he sentimonl, fir fnuii hoing 
strengllieued, IS IJv^! David in Sauls ai mom, emimihored and 
ojipres.stHl — 

For seeing thoso things w liu h aie i*i|U,’il niiist necsl^ ha\e.dl one 
iiUMsiire, it I cannot lmt»wi^h to kmi-ivc all good, e\rn .is 
iiiuoh at eveiy man’s haml -is an} in. in <aji wi-h nnlo Jie, ow ii 
soifli how .should I look to h.iv< .iii} pail ot ni} d«*^Me liuein 
.satis(u‘d, unless niy'^ II he e.uetul tt» ''.it^sly I he like demn w hn li 
IS in oihtu’ nn‘iC<^- llooKca: 

This ia a very languid and clumsy wa\ (»l saying 

I eamiot expect to h.i\(‘ my own de'^lrcs sili Iml, il I p.»y no need 
to thoM^ ot oth(u* men. 

Or wc might quote the terse eouj>Iet of ro[>e m thr 

Ills safety must his liheity re-^tr.iiii * - 

All join to gu.iitl wh.it e.K h <lesiie-> lo g iiii. < u . 

(4) Prolixity, — A lediousslfh'clngged willi Itvaddliugd^^^ 

amongst whicli it i.s not eiisy to (’ab h tlu' imim point at a * ^ 

is said to Ixj — a fault quite disimd Jroin Wfudi 

Verbosity, In prolixity it uMiot riMlmidam y of w oids »n which 
liarasses the rfs'uler, luit tlie enumeration (d nnMeM ss.iiy 

(1) On hearing this riew’s ho got oft his chair, went uiH ol tin* n 
took down his hat, brushed it, put on hi-, gre.ilcoa 
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round to the stable, saddled his horse, mounted, and, after 
giving a few directions to the cook, rode off into the town. 

A prolix way of saying ; — 

On hearing this ho rode off at once into |he town. 

( 2 ) Last year a paper was brought here from England called a 
dialogue between the Archbishop of Canterbury and Mr 
Higgins, which we ordered to be burnt by the common hang- 
man, as it well deserved, though wo have no more to do with 
His Grace of Canterbury than you have with the Archbishop ol 
Dublin, whom you tamely suffer to be abused openly aid by 
name by that paltry scoundrel {)f an observator ; and latol} 
U|r)on an affair wherein he had no concern, I mean the business 
of the missionary of Drogheda, w’hcrcin our excellent prelate 
was cngagqjl and did nothing but according to law and 
discretion. — S wii'T. 

What can we make of such a sentence as this ? A number of paltry 
details strung together in any order without a*^y point or purpose. 


.^96. Short Sentence between two Long Ones. — It is often 
expedient to wedge a short and pithy sentence in l)etween two 
long ones, especially if these arc in antithesis to each other. In 
.such a case the little word hut is hardly sufficient to express the 
, transition from one bulky senter.ice to another : — 

Wfthout force or opposition, chivalry subdued the fierceness of 
pride and power; it obliged sovereigns to sulmiit to the solt 
collar of social osifjem, compelled stern autliority to submit to 
elegance, and gave a dominating vanqui.hcr ol laws to be 
subdued by manners. Tint now all ih'vs is (o he changed. All 
the pleading illusions w'juch made pow’cr gentle and obedience 
liberal, which harmonised the diilcient shades ot life, and 
which by a bland assimilation incoiporj-ted into politics tiie 
.sentiments that beautify and solten private society, are to ho 
dissolved by this new concpieiing emjare of light and reason. 
All the decent drapery of life 75 to ht; ludely torn off. All the 
.superannuated ideas furnished from the w^ardrobe of a moral 
imagirih,tion, which the heart owns and the understanding 
ratifies, as necessary to cover the defects of our naked shivering 
nature and to raise it to dignity in our own pstiniation, arc to 
he exploded as a ridiculous, absurd, and antiquated fashion. — 
sldc^a^. Burkf. 


Lad 




97. Over-brevity. — “ I labour to be brief,” said IToraec, 
become obscure.” Perspicuity sliould be tlic first con- 
^^ion, and this must not ho sacrificed to brevity : — 

') D?/ Ellesmere, Without translating, gentlemen must not talk 
Latin, nor smoke, nor swear, in the presence of ladies. 

^esmcrc. She thinks now .she hiis been very epigrammatic. The 
men may swear, if they translate it ? The commonest form 
of muddleiuent in seutontes is occasioned by the endeavour 

^ be brief. You apply two or three nominatives to one verb, 
rhysiOt*. ^ 
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or two or three verbs to one nominative, which do not agree 
together, if you look at them separately. AVliat slio did incan 
was, — that in the prebci^o of l.iuics men must not smoko with- 
out permission, must not swear at all, and must not quote 
Latin wfthout translating it. — ITelps's Juahnah. 

298. Condensation. — In condensing a sent once, take care 
that th^ shortened sentence expresses precisely tlie same point 
as the original ; — 

Ijhave been told that, if a man that was born blind could obtain to 
have his sight for but only one hour, duriiig liis ubolo lilc, and 
.should, at tho firit o'^cning of Ins e\os, li\ liis sight upon the 
sun when it was in its lull glory, ciLhci at the using oi ^dtiiig 
of it, he^would ho so transnoitofl and ain.izril, and so .iclnnn* 
the glory of it, tlftt he would not 'uillingi^ tiiiii Ins eyes Inen 
that first ravislniig object, to behold all the otinu’ Miiuuis 
beauties this world could present to Inm.^ — IzAAC Walton. 

This has been atiridged as follows * — 

It is said that, if a manluirn blind could obtain liis sight bfr but 
one hour, the gloiy fd‘ the sunset oi tln‘ simiisi*, sboiTld be 
happen to btdiold it, >\ould entrance him beyond all the olln i 
beauties of the world. 

This abridgment, liow'overF appeal's to niiiss flie. jxniit, ^t 
implies that, after comparing the glory of the sunset or flie sun- 
rise Witli the otlier beautiful objects of dlie world, be would be 
more entranced Vy the sunset or sun than by anj tiling i lse ; 
whereas Izaac Waltitn’s meaning seems to lie lli^t he would not 
take the tiouble even to look an\ tiling el^e. We should 
therefore condense the jiassage in the following way — 

I have been told that, if a iii.in hoiii hliial couhl obtain Ins siglit 
ftA* but one hour, and should liapjxm to 1 l\ his inst ga/e 
upon tho rising cw the setting sun, be would he so 1 raiispoi t(‘fl 
by the brilliancy of that one speetaele, tl'at In* wouIjI liave no 
curiosity to sec any of the other beauties that tins woild couhl 
present to him. 

Exerciser, 

1. Eliminate any superfluous words that you may find in (he 
follounny ; if you find nothiny sujjerJfawu'^, yneytfur leason : - 

1. lie instituted a strict investigation and iiK|uny into the eir- 
eiimstances attending the bankruptcy of tlnd lU'-fllvent firm. 

2. Less time is required for this business, but more must lx given 
to tliat. 

^ Dam’s Wictonc and (Jompos^um^ p. 30, 'J'lie abrnlg^d version winch 
wo have quoted, and winch we do not consider an equivalent, hi by the 
same author. Izaac Walton, it may bo here noted, should have inserted 
the before tho word “setting” ; see § 274 (57). 
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3. The meeting gave one unanimous vote in favour of re-clcctiiig 
him as their chairman. 

4. It was the universal opinion of, all who saw him that he looked 
none the worse after his prolonged and obstinate attack of fever. 

5. Tlie literature of England should be studiecl ib chronological 
order, beginning with tlie most ancient books and coming (lown 
gradually to the most recent. 

6. Lampoons and satires, that are written with wit and spirit, arc 

like poisoned darts, wdiich not only inllict a wound, but make it 
iiuniiable. — }<})ecl(itor^ No. 23. ^ 

7. This week is iii a manner set apart and dedicated to sciious 

thoughts . — Spectator y No. 23. • 

8. The immediate reason which led Louis XIV. to convoke the 

Assembly of 1682, was in order to strengthen his liands in the contest 
he was carrying on^nith Pope Innocent XL • ** 

9. The Inghest actual bid fur your burse was £15, hut I did nut 
let it go at that price, winch I considered much too low'. 

10. Without a logical head a critic is per^^^etually puzzled and 
])erple\ed amidst his own blunders, mistakes the '-ense of those he 
woulTl conliite, or, if he chances to thiiiK light, does not know how 
to coirvey his thoughts to another with clearness and p(Tspi(‘uity. — 
Spectator y No. 291. 

11. Payment ol a dividend for the ])ast half-ye,ii, at the rate of 
20 ])er cent ])er annum, making 2(|j>er end tor the ye.ii, is reconi- 
il.winle'J by the directors ol the Maclmieiy Trust, Limited. — 
Telapaphy 29th Jan. 1808. 

12. There cannot he a greatei giatificiition to a barbarous anil in- 
human wit, than to exf'.Ve whole families to deiision, while the 
traducin' ri‘ni.iins unseen and undiseoveieil --Spi'Ctal,^ry No. 23. 

13. The matteb* being thus i educed w itbin cloarlyalelined limits, 
and ])iepared lu* bnsiness-like liMmssion, it w.is submitted to the 
deliberations of a eommittee of Impel ml and Colonial delegates. — 
Times WeellHy 21st Jan. 1898, p 3l/ 

11. It was lier liim beliet that to the coldness, the inde],^^ndencp, 
and the WMiit of the adoMiig faculty genei\illy in women, were due 
the solo causes of matrimonial disagreement. — Mus. Lynn Linton, 

15. lam persuaded Ihatifwego lintln'i* wcsliall fare worse, and the 
longer w'c go on, the moie heavily w'c shall sulfcr. Siu JollN LrimorK. 

16. I trust the session of 1898 will ijot ]>ass without something 
being done to place oui West -Indian Colonies in a position and 
condition wdiich shall cnsiiio for them the best possible indiistiial 
prospeiity. — Fortnujhthf llericWy Feb. 1898, p. 320. 

17. These resjionsibilities, these obligations, these duties can be 
adeipiatidy, elfectively, and economically fullilled on the lines that I 
have indicated . — Fortnightlff Fericiry Feb. 1898, p. 320. 

18. Ne\er did Atticus succeed better in gaming the universal love 
and esteem of all men. — Speetator, No. 467. 

19. A quite iiiiKpiG compliment was paid to the navy. — Dailtj 
Teltijraphy 11th Feb. 1898. 

1 1 

II. Condense the foUowintj sentences^ or correct over-hrevihjy if 
you find any : — 
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1. In defiance of all tliih, they make lluir selection in favour of 
tlie deplorable cheerlessness and dreaiiiiess of then own ai .ailment 
to the aiiy, spacious, well-\yaniiL‘d wards ol a Imspital - A\ loi n. 

2. To talk to a man of moral corrii[>lion to elevate Inniself by 

conteinplating The abstnict conception of lioliiiess, is soiMewliat 
a similar absurdity as to ask a man boin liliinl to iidniiie the lieauty 
oi co\o\\T,i-~Ciml€mporarif Jicviav, July 18t)9, p. iOl ^ 

3. The truth of it is, tlierc is nothing in hi^toi\ wliieli is .so im- 
jiroMiigto the reader as those ae( ounts wlm li we meet with ol the 
deatjis ot eminent ])ersons, and ol their Khaviour in that dieadliil 
season.— No. 289. 

4. A\ li.itever it e.iii ^.e He.iily s(*(*n tliat jMreiits oiiglil to do or 

forbear for the interests of children, the hiw is wai i.mted, il i( isal.le, 
in Loiniielling to be done oi lorbouie, and is genemlly hound to do 
so — J. S. Mill. • • 

r>. Tlio results of adinini.stratu e economy in tin' eastmi colonies 
(ol Australia) have niad(‘ themselves lelt with satisf.idoi \ died - 
Tums IW'clhj^ 7th a%n. 1898. 

fi Ihesc orders being ijlegal, they are gt'iiciallv coinmunuMted 
verbally -J. S. Mill * a .. . ^ 

7. Dining oui slay in town one }oung man h.id his elieiT vwi 
open; aiioUiei his umh i -lip iieaily taken oil , a tlind his m-.iIi. mt 
in two ; and a fourth the tiji ol Ins nose so llioioughl\ excised that 
the end of Ins nasal oigan lay iipgii the gionml - Ilrsnv M ni w 

8 In all human inohalulity Engl.nid will niaintnn liei^ieseflt 
comnieieial KiijU’cmacy o\ er otiici nations, il agnalei degiee ol atten- 
tion 1? paid than heietolon* to the demands ol tedinie.il education. 

9. The avcinuftto cumnieiciaT piosp, hdweeii England and 
China has ahvay.# pascal tlnongli tlie lieat\ jioil. 

10. There was a railianientaiy wuinnrhi al dNeretion to stop' 
fnithei nnjuny and sa\e tin* plotti^Ts, lug and littJe, lioin condign 
and most desci \ cd punislinient, Jif'coliectiftns nj ( ^ C(ui util. 

11. At the Royal Academy tlieic is wlial we may (all a lull 
measiiri.**»l juctures — a measure pressed down and o\ (u How ing , al 
the New' Galleiy a ratlv^u nieagie “sjicciej selednjii ” ol Jtossdiis, 
n])on what principle m.ide it is diiJieult to s.iy — Fortauflithf Jicvifw, 
Feb 1898, J). 189. 

12. The greater number of the works juodiKcd bv tlie 
Raj.liaciitc brotherhood wi^e not stiongly medieval in leoliiig — 
Fvrtmijhtly llcx-iew, Feb. 1898, p. 191 

13. A severe and tyrannical e.xen ise of ].owcr must iMcome a 
matter of necessary ])olicy witJi kings, when tlieii suhj("ts arc 
imbued xvith such ])riiiei].les as justily and authoiiso n bellion. 

II. T*r<jposals having for their object losecuie iiicieased stiengih 
and cHieiency 111 the army, iimlloi amending tin* picsent c(jnditn.ns 
^»f military sciviee, will ho .submitted to \i)\\.--Quct'iLsSpi’LL}i, 8th 
Feb. 1898. 

15. The guinea places were bettci filled than the liall-guinea, and 

not a jot better. • 

16. Dc had a painful complaint, wdiich, sometimes 4(ee]ung 

him awake, made him sleep perhtfps, when it did come, the dec[»or. — 
De Quikcey. 
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17. It is a remarkable fact, that tliuugh probably there were more 

writers of Provencal poetry during these two centuries than there 
ever were in a similar period in any athcr land, they have not left a 
single masterpiece : they have vanished and made no sign. — R. S. 
Watson. ' 

18. In another column there appears an article discussing! the 
influence conflict between the United States and Spain would have 
on British commerce . — Daily Telegraphy 18tli April 1898. 

19. We have now to think as we never before had of keeping old 
customers and attracting new . — Tunes Weekly ^ 25th Feb. 1898.^ 

20. In the great railway, which is being constructed not so hiucli 
in the interests of trade as in civil isatioil, h/' secs nothing but foolish 
expenditure . — MepoH of Mr. Carzon's Speech in Times Weekly 4th 
March 1898. 


CHAPTER XXIIL— ELEGANCE OF DICTION. 

^99. What is required by Elegance. — Elegance or beauty 
of di/*tion requires two things — (1) “ that all homely and coarse 
wonls or phivises shall be avoided, even at the expense of brevity, 
(2) that in respect of the sound of bentences there shall be a 
smooth and easy How of words /Whately) ^ 

300. Befineiueilt of Diction. — Elegance in the fii'st sense, 

i.e, the avoidance of coai-se words and phrases, is secured — (a) 
sometimes by circumloCiition (ft) some/ lines by using a 

less common wpul, which, though it exprelsses the same thing, 
appears to express it in a leiis olleiisive form, because it is less 
common ; (c) sometimes by the decent obscurity ot a foreign 
woixl or phrase, as m example (2) : — 

(1) An uglier phrase an as now coming on the stage ; I incan what 

IS noAv tlic nalioliiil oath of England. 

(2) EDiuviay a Latin Plural noun, used to avoid the word “stinks.” 

301. Smoothness of Diction : Euphony. — Tins kind of 
elegance is generally called eiipliony, — ’that quality of style wdiich 
pleases the ear. The writer himself must have a good ear, if he 
wishes to knoAV wdiat will please the ear of liis readers. A few 
hints, however, are herewith oflered for guidance : — 

(1) Avoid ending a sentence with a short and pointless word : — 

The Avails of the fortress, battered with guns from the ships and 
artillery from the shore for a s})ace of eight hours, fell. 
(Write, “ AN ere razed to the ground.”) 

(2) Avoid using two constructions, when it is possible to use 
one : — » 


* Whately's Rketoricy Part III. ebap. in. p. 213. ' 
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They suspected that he liad been bribed and given an unjust 
sentence. (Here there is an abrupt and misleading transition 
from the Passive voice to tiie Active. Write : ‘ ‘ They Misj>eeted 
that ho Ijad received a bribe and given an unjust sentence.”) 

(3) Avoid using the same form of participle more tluui once 
in tfte same clause or jihrase : — 

Yesterday the vestry of St. George, Hanover Square, decided to 
seal the memorial to bo presented to the Duke ol Devoiisliire, 
• praying for the introduction of a bill in the next session of 
Parliament for the creation of metropolit.in munici- 
palities.— 21st Jan. 18^8. (Write, ‘S\hich 
should provide for the creation.”) 

(4) Avoid Haling the same word twice in^a diileront ctni- 
•nectioii : — . 

To enable us to make the iicccamry arrangements, it is vfCt'sstny 
for us to hear Hot later than noon on Fiid.iy, 21sf cm rent 
Daily Telegraph, 20th Jan. 1898. (Wiite “ uspiisite ” for the 
first “ necessary.”) * • 

(5) Avoid using the same wonl twice in diffenuit senses : — 

He means to take advice as to tlie be>t utrans of testing the laet. 
(Wiito “method” or “mode” for the secoiul “means,” or 
“ intends ” for the first one^ ^ m 

Wc (the >\riter) ^^lll now exjilaiii how we (men in general) aie led 
4nto making such a mistake. 

(6) Avoid using woids of nearly tht^ same sound williin a 
short interval, ufile.ss*tlu‘ ])lay upoji wor<ls is inliwitioiial . — 

The action for libel biouglit b^^ JMiss a^nuise, against 

Mr. -T — , in respect (»1 letter the latter had written to a 
relative, terminated in favour ot tin* defendant Daily 
TUfgraphy 27th Jan. 1898. (Wiite “winch he” lor “the 
latter.”) ^ , 

If all local authorities affected acted in the same manner, ratepayers 
might receive some benefit from mnly.- Daily Tdeyraph, 81 h 
Feb. 1898. (Write “conceined” foi “ alb'cled.^) 

(7) Avoid mixing Present particijdes loo freely with Verbal 
nouns, as the fiequent rejietitiou of ~\ng not only has a bad 
sound, but may lead to some confuMuii in the mind of the 
reader 

The Epistle to the Hebrew's, hearing in its title a special Airin of 
address, is yet univcr.sal hi its diitt, as (fes? 7/101;/ to eonvinco 
all mankind of tlio necessity of seeking lor liappiiiess in a 
future life and avoiding all things leading men to sin. (AVrite : 
“The epistle to the Hebrews, tliough it bears 111 its title a 
special form of address, i* yet universal in its drilt, as its aim 
is to convince all mankind of the necessity ol seekftig for 
happiness in a future life and avoiding everything that may 
leftid men to sin.) . 
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(8) Avoid using a string of Relatives in the same sentence : — 

The (loctriue in (lueslion only aiy^ears a pauulox, because it has 
usually been so expressed as apparently to contradict the^r 
well-known facts ; whirJi^ however, vvcicc(]ual}y well known to 
the autliors of the doctrine, who therefore could only have 
adopted from inadvertence any form of expression winch 
could to a (jandid person ajjpear inconsistent with it. — J. 8 
Mill. (Write “the said facts” for the first “which.”) 

Few, indeed, are those who still linger among us v^ho took an 
active p.irt in the great movement of 1848 . — Review of Rctieo!^, 
Ain'il 1898, ]). 343‘. i 

(9) Avoid using adverbs close together for qualifying different 
woids, if they cai^ be separated witliuut^loss of i/lioni : — 

In fact, those wlio study such matt(Ts closely^ alrcoAly, I think,"' 

i uTceive the ttmtaLivc beginnings, etc . — Fortiwjhthj Recuo, 
<'cb. 1898, p. 281- (Write, “ j»erceive Jij’-eady, 1 tliink.”) 

(10) Avoid using verbs in differentrtenses without necessity : — 

The lion roared to a false note, and then rates tlic jackals foi 
y(‘ljmig 111 unison.— /An/?/ Teleyrajih^ Oth Feb. 1898. 

(11) AdverUs or adveibial pliiases that qualify the sanu* 
word should be separated by ^ome intervening word, if the 
eonst^wictiou admits of it : — 

He, at four o'clock p. in.^ in spite of Ins contract^ obstinately aul with 
some acrimony ircd tliat he would nof; W'ork another lioiir 
(Write: “At four o'eloik r.M. he, in siut/; of liis eontiaet, 
deelaied .)bstin.it('ly ,unji with some acrimony that ho W'ould 
not woik another hour ’ ) 

(12) Avoid awkwiiid coiisl ructions to wlucli the car is not 
accustomed . — 

Flying visits to settlements of Finns, Poles, Bohcniians, and 
Uussians, located along tile Noitliern P.n'ilie, disclosed them to 
hine attained a degru* ot Ainerieanisation, ele.- — Harper^ 
Mayazine, Feb. 1898 (Wiite, “disclosed the Uct that the^e 
foreign settleis h.id attained,” ctu) 

302. Play upon Words. — Kujdiony as well as ])oint is 
sometimes priKluced by rej)eating the same w’ords m a different 
meaning or in a different lelation : — 

Evil ( = ovil eousequeiices) be to him that evil thinks ( = imputes 
misconduct). 

Bad ( = unlucky) accidents happen to bad ( = unskilful) players. 
The light {noun) dnine ol kings to govern wrong {adj.) — Pori:. 
These are all piactical and pu^tieablc measures. 

Remew^ Feb. 1898, j» 317. 

If tile ministers had coni]»relu*nded .is much a.s they ajjprehendcd, 
they would have saved the nation a good deal ot money.- 
Pulicneys iipecch. 
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I coni|»rt*hcnd that gciitleniaii, though I do not iip|nvhi‘iid liini. — 
U^alpolcs Reply, 

When oni mco.i lo.ivo us, we Matter ouisclve^ tli.it we liavo loft out 
viors . — French Pi ovo h. 

When reasoiPis against a nuiii, he ho ag.'iiiist nM^on — Promh 

]lc who never clianges his mind has no mind to oh.iiigo Ilnd, 

riayiftg upon words, if this add.s iiollniig lutlior to foioo or 
oloai'iio.ss, jiroduoe.s not oujdiony, luit a jingle The Jollowing 
liiie.'jin Paradise Lost liave hecii ooiidoniiied hy a di.slmguished 
culic.' — ^ 

And hioiiglit tiito the woild ;* ^\oll^] nf 

This toni])li‘d oui attom]»t and wionglil om l.ill. 

At 01*0 slight ^loiind high o\orltMpt aiymund. 


Exernse, 

Impiove the cujihony of the Julbamaj sentences ; — 

]. Tills lirings iiu! to I ho (jiiostioii - llio most im])oi f.int ol Till 
of the limil anus of Hiitisli poli(‘y in the t’ai j‘]as|. For! nofhfly 
Reeu u\ Keli. 1898, ]) ;;29 

2. So it is th it I must ho forced to get lioino p-ulK hy sIimIiIi 
and jMitly l^y fore(‘. — Sun i. ^ 

ih I look ujion it as m\ duty, so l.ii as goorl lieallli ( na^d 
and as long as I keep within the hounds ol tiulli, oi duty, and ol 
deeeiK^, to do, etc. SWJM. 

1 Huilding.s shpyld not lie ]nit up uiilf%. in < onloi mil y with 1ln’ 
hye-law.s, unless ^*e wi^sh toemourage the jeiiy huilder Maltllestx 
Counfy Ti/mSf 2'hd .iul}' 189S. S * 

r>. Two gieat Sills, one ol oniissitu ainl the ollie» <d’ eoinniission, 
weie eonimitted hy him. ^ 

0 Far and wide the ]dain of flie V.iidu soflem-d hy a deln ate 
hluo ha/e^ and in the e\tieme <list.in<'e a thiead ol sil\*‘i light the 
Uulf of S.iloniea — st i etelu's. , 

7 That Jhe-Rapliaeiism u.is not, .'iny mon* tli.in .inyoLlnr, th*' 

school in wlliidl the doftime of aitfoi aits sake W^s heiiigloKni 
ujK>n its students, may he loneeded -- Fart nnjhti y l'\ h. 1898, 

j» ]9ti • 

8 Of the Avestern jiroMiiees wlinli olieyed the f’.o^ars, IJiitain 
w.is tile last that was conqueied, wink tiny (the ( \l* 'iisjgiv*' it 
away liefoie any other proMiiee. 

9 Wit should he used as a .sliield fur defein*e, latlo i tluin as a 
swoid to wound others. 

10 Knowdedgo in one of its senses is synonymous witli sensation 

11. If the pi'olession of anyiTiing h good l*>r .inytliing, pi.telKe is 
latter. 

12. It is a remarkahle fart tli.it some of the most reniarkahle men 
in ancient tinieiieomhined warlike pursuits witli jiulitieal am hit ion 

13. The blessings of fortune are tlie lowest, tlie iie^l tre the 


^ Addison takes exception to such “jinglc ” lu Spcclalur^ No. 297. 
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bodilj adrantageH of strength and health ; but the superlative 
blessings, in fine, are those of the mind. 

14. A. came here daily ; every other man came every other day. 

15. Innumerable failures occur every day in the i^merous careers 
of life. 

16. As one peruses the accounts, as they are issued, the outlook 
seems to be very serious. 

17. We should cease persisting in trying to put a quart into a pint 
pot. — lieview of Reviews. 

18. Your not having hitherto paid the tithe, should such Igj the 
case, and the fact that the sum you are now called upon to pay does 
not ratcably correspond with any prev\our payment made by you, 
cannot be raised as an objection. — Tithe-collector's Notice. 

19. The friendless state that he was in, and that Jio wished to die, 

made every one pify him. ' 

20. Accident naving opened a new and most congenial career to 

him, and having become a great favourite of, and of much use to. Mi. 
Nash, he ultimately accompanied his patrofi to London. — C. J. 
MA'mFiWS. ^ 

Perhaps wo might venture to add, that it is hardly explicable, 
except as a portrait drawn by a skilful hand guided by love, and l)y 
love intensitied by the consciousness of some impassable barrier. — 
Leslie Stephen. 

22. We bcdievo the freedom and(Jiappiness of a people are not tlie 

tesulk if their political institutions, but that their political institu- 
tions are, in a great degree, the result of their own temper and 
aspiration.— Parnell. ' 

23. I have a book f An ted at Antwerp, acid which was once 

possessed by Adam Smith. i ' 

24. Bums is a handy man with his fists, and maintains, after long 
experience, that' ho would prefer to rely on the clenched hand to 
defend himself in a melee to any weapon yet invented. — Review of 
Reviews^ Feb. 1898, p. 129. 

25. Mr. J. 11. C. said that there had been innumerablednstaiices 
of bribery in the Guardians' Boards, leading to their sui)ersession by 
the Government by paid guardians. — Daily Telcyraph^ 28th Apr. 1898. 

26. It is thp men who have bridged the ocean with the steamshii), 

who liave tunnelled the mountains and severed the isthmus, who 
have made the empire. — Ibid. p. 130. ‘ 

27. Notwithstanding his illness, and that ho had lost nearly all 
his money, ho still kept the business going, hoping for better times. 

28. Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria, who since the murder of M. 
Stambuloif, from which time the relations between Austria and 
Bulgaria changed considerably for the worse, has not appeared at the 
Vienna Court, wo^ received in a long audience to-day at noon by the 
Emperor. — Daily Telegraphy 8th March 1898. 

29. The first suggestion I would make is that usurers all over the 
country, who trade under false names and pretend to be banks, and 
issue circulars and prospectuses whi^h are false and -fraudulent, and 
who ULe these names mr the purnose of securing contracts with 
borrowers in order to defraud then! oy a system of usury, should be 
dealt with .— of Sir 0. Leiois, 11th March 1898. 
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30. The first thing the usurers do is to see m'Iio are the relatives of 
the young borrower. In the S. C. case we hiul a man nhose bills 
were discounted because a nobloinan took them to them,— //mf, 

31. Our ministers cannot understand that England is sick of the 
parish pump aril! sickest of all of the Manchester school.— A'anew 0 / 
Reviews, April 1898, p. 354. 

32. Thp Americans are perhaps sincere in saying that the United 
States are not contemplating seizing Cuba in order to annex it.— 
Times Weekly, 6th May 1898, p. 276. 

33k In 1874, though not then prepared to .ailvocato the dis- 
estalfiishment of the Scotch Church, though he admitted an 
established church in a ijiin^rityis an anomaly, he yet sironiionsly 
opposed when the Church Patronage Scotland liill uas Iteloie Pailia- 
nient to invest this Church with powens never before entrusted to an 
ecclesiastical body. -J/iril/Mca: County Tui'cs, 4th*June 1898. 

• 34. The step was only decided upon at the very lost moment; 
indeed, for reasons upon which it i.s unnecas.saiy to dwell, it had 
appeared but a few hoirs previously utterly and jlbolntely impossible 
that it could be taken before to-day at the tinr\m\-DiuIy Tcleyr$^k, 
16th June 1898, p. 7. - , • 

35. With a ministry without any .authority any ■^g'^ilqn course o( 

action may be looked [ox,— Daily Tckyrapli, 23id ji. 9. 

36. When a iierson has attracted to himself by an i 'Aateil moral 
bond several other persons, when |e dic.s, it always bapp Vi| that tli^ 
survivors, often divided up to that time by rivalries, liege ‘jWrong 
friendship the one for the other.— rmns/atieu /roiii ^jenan’s 
“ Apostles" 

37. This ttnpy ii^ incapable because of .sickness of marching any- 

where cxcpjit to the transports.— rcfcrfmm quoted ii| “Daily Tele- 
graph," 8th August 1898. ** 

38. The rest of the evening wa.s* devoted to viftiiig away the 
nation’s money, etc.—l}laiidard„%\i August 1898. 

39. The Carlists possessed an army of their own, now disbanded, 
but manytof whose officers would expect to be leinstated in their 
former posltions.—i'’eri«iy(</i/ A’meu), 1st August 1898. 

40. He discourses more or less discursively upon the various 
changes, oio,— Renew of Renews, August 1898, j». 165.* 

41. If there is one thing that strikes one more than another, it is 
His Majesty's ardent desire frit peace.- Ttmes, 31st August 1898. 
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CHAPTER XXIV-ENUliOEMENT BY 
COMPOSITION. 

; 

,303. Sources jf Enlargement — P.t‘si(les tlie borrowing ol 
Ibiv'gu '.voids m English ninkc up about two-llnnls d 

tbu voc;ilHil.^^‘'^j|^/thcrii are at Icivst eight lioiue-soiircos from winch 
the vocal)ijjpy has lieeii or can yet be eulaiged -- 

(1) Px'l.mcial or local woj'jls beconnug national, (rathei' 
■'**Xfe\v examples ari> given ludow . — 

P-^!’> gruesome, canny, leckless, litrce (wateifall), glint, gloaming, 
(all from Seotlai.0) Pun (a slung word in Dr. .loliiison’'' 
time). Tory (an Irish woid toi “bog-tibvter,’'’ first used in .1 
political sense in 1(1791. Whig (shoit foi “ wlnggaiuor,” .1 
Scotch woul lor “diiv'er”, fust used m a jiolitical sense 111 
1G70). 

(2) Projier naiui‘sac(juiring a general scum', (not uncoininon'' 
Older examjdes are numerous; as mdlincr (a man o'f Milan), 
limhcr-roovi (a rooinwdieie the bombaid broker.^ stowed awa\ 
their jiledges) The following examides are leceiit — 

A gladstone b.ig To lynch (from an American judge named 
Lynch). A ila\y-lam|» (fiom the invi'iitoi). To hojeott (liom 
a Captain Boj’cott, so treated 111 Ireland) To howdlense (to 
exjmrgate ; Irom Bowdler’s expurgated edition ot Shaks])carc) 
A hansom eah (fiom the inventor). 

(3) Revival of oksolete w’onls : (lare) : — 

Love-some (Tennyson). Buigco-i (Scott). Holts (the wooded tops 
of lulls— Tennyson). Sough (the whistling of wind through 
trees). Over-lord (.suzerain— Freeman). Worsen (to ni.ake 
worse- -Southey, Gladstone). Aloofness (George Eliot). 

(4) Doublets : words derived from the same original elements, 
but possessing dill’erent forms, to each of wdiich there is a dilfer- 
ent meaning. In our vocabulary we have at least four hundred 
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and thirty words wliich have one or more different forms witli 
differentiated meanings : — ^ 

Wile, glide. Antic, antique. Chance, cadence. Ai)titiide, atti- 
tude. Pfune, iduni. Bank, bencli. G.ihhle, j.djhei. Blown, 
bruin. Etiquette, ticket. 

(5) Compound words: descidied in llie jiuNont rha]Uc‘r 

(6) TIic use of prefixes and siiflixes; see C'liaj)ter \x\ 

(7) Tile use of meb'iphors 1 ... 

nil fL t liaiiier .wvi 

(8) llie use of metonyiny J ^ 

304. Compounds.— When two or mon» wools are joim‘d 
together, the A\ord so formed is caIKkI a , as 

il I inlu} y-wa tc r, \od - 1 1 rc',^oi I. 

(V)mpound words are subdivided into — 

I. Unrelated, oi; those m wlneh the Siin))le wjuils an* not 
ronneeted together by any giaminatieal ndalion. (These l^aM* 
been also called Ju\ta-])osiTional ) 

II Related, or those m Mhieh there is some grammatical 
rel.ilKiii between the comjionent wonls. (1'hese h.ae lu'en also 
called SvntacticAl.) 


Sk(tion 1. — Unrelated or ,m xt a-positionxl CoMrorNDs. 

303. In all coinjiounds ot tins clas^the uoid that stands 
Jhf^t defines tl>c oiVtlial stands sectnid — 

7'lnis ** h(> 7 'sr-/'((rr means that r.iec which inn hy //eofc?, 

and nut by bo.iis or liy men or Iq ,iii>^liing else lh*l “ ” 

me, ins that kind of lioi.se w Imdi i- u.sc d for /(fri/iy^ and not loi nnhn iiy 
iiding, or for di.iwiiig a caiiiagc 

In a tmjde com]»ound, as “ cod-^’rcr-o?/,’' the inle holds 

gofwl : here end qua I dies*// re/, and md-hrh qli.ililn-s tnl. 

306. Compound Nouns can be loimed as lullo\v . — 

(1) A noun jirecerled by anolber noun - - 

Oil-lam]>, lainp-oil ; e,ir-nng, iiiig-fmgcr , lail-Nv.iy, w.iy-sidc 

(2) A noun ]>reccdcd by a Oeriind - 
Cooking-stovc, looking-glas.s, flrinking-w.ilcr , ballnng ]>l.ice 
Note, — Tlic -'i7iy\s not .always used ; as in ivashJnnt^i^ not mt^fnnq 

house; yrind-sUmCy not (jrindiny-sfiniej etc. 

(3) A nonii precedc*d by an Verb ~ 

By-word, by-])atli, under-tone, under wood, ujel.ind, in land 

307. Compound Adjectives can be foimed as hdlou.s — 

(1) An adjective preceded by a noun, demaing — 

(a) Home point of resemblance f — 

Snow-whito ( = white like snow) blockl-red, coQl-hbwk, sky-blue. 
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(5) Some point of reference : — 

Air-tight ( = tight against air), , fire-proof, head-strong, heart- 
broken, book-learned, top-heavy, colour-blind, blood-thirsty. 

(c) The canse or source of the quality : — 

Horao-sick ( = sick for home), purse-proud, heaven-born. 

(d) The extent or measure of the quality : — 

Skin-deep ( = decp as the skin), world-wide, breast-high, life-long 

(2) A noun (with suffix -ed) preceded hy a noun : — 
Chicken-hearted, liook-nosed, ox-tailed, .web-footed, cow-houghed. 

(3) An adjective or particijde preceded hy an adjective : — 
Rcd-liot, dark-Brown, bright-blue, deadulivc, luke-warm. 

308. Compound Verbs can be formed as follows : — 

(1) A verb preceded by a noun : — 

Heu-peck, brow-beat, top-dress, bacl^-bitc, hood-wink, way-lay. 

(%) A verb preceded by an adjective : — 

Safe-guard, rougli-liew, white-wash, rough-shoe, dumb-founder. 

Section 2. — Related Syntactical Compounds. 

3^9. Compound Nouns can be formed as follows : — 

(1) A verb Transitive followed by its Object : — 

A tell-tale (one who ^ds tales), a cut-throaty a pick-pocket. 

(2) A verb Transitive (w;tli sutfix -er or -imj) preceded by its 
Object 

Shoe-maker, tax-payer , engine-driving, house-huilding, etc. 

Note, — The '‘tr” ami the inq” are not always used, as in tooth- 
pick^ not tooth -picker ; blood -ahedj not hlood-sheddnuj. 

(3) A verb qualified by an adveib 

(a) JVhei). the adverb precedes the verb : — - 
All out-turn, an out-look, an out-tit, an up-start, an in-let. 

(6) Jllien the adverb is placed after the verb : — 

A run-away, a cast-aiNay, a hieak-down, a break-up, a fare-well. 
Note . — Some compounds of this class have two forms: set-off or 
off-set ; turfi-oid or out-turn; look-out or out-look. 

(4) A noun qualified by an ajljectivc ; — 

A noble-man, a half-penny, a mad man, a sweet-heart, mid-day. 

(5) A noun qualified by a participle : — 

(a) Present Par ticiple : — ^ 

Hfimming-bird, loving-kindness, spinning-top, finishing-stroke. 

the ‘ * ing is not always used ; as in screcch-owl, not screech- 
ing -owl ; glow-worm^ not glowing -worm. 
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(b) A verb mth the force of a Past or Passive participle : — 
Hunip-bjick = humped-back ;^locl^-jaw = locked-jaw. 

(6) A noun qualified by a Possessive noun : — 

Sales-man (/or sale*s-uian), bats-mau, oars-inan, Tuesday, kins- 
man, herds-man, crafts-man, bees-Asax, statcs-iiian, sj)orts-ni.in 
Xote ir — In some comiiouiids the apostropJic is retaiiuMl befbie 
t)ie 5 . — stone S' throw, binjs-bcnch, cat's-jiau^ hearCs-uiSi ^ hnuVs'Cnd, 
The noun spokcs-vuin lias been formed by a false analogy. 

Keite 2. — The following cum pounds, since tlio first noun is not 
Possessive, are of the Unrcla^^cd or Juxta jKisition.il class 
sea-man, oil-man, 'icood-iy^an, ca}t-m(tn, 2dou(jh-man, etc. 

(7) A noun jii apposition with a noun or juonoun : — 
Washcr-Avoman ; he-go*it, slie-goat ; man-scrvanl, mai(l-siT\ .int. 

310. Oompound Adjectives can he formed as folloA\s 

(1) A noun prec^lcd and qualified l>y an adjectne 
Evil-hearted, liot-hcadcd,#loiig-lailcd, oiie-sidcd, rcd-colomedf 

(2) A noun as object to the Pres part, of a IV.ms Aeib! — 

A heart-rending sight ; a (ime-scri uuj man ; a soul-slirring story 

(3) A noun as object to some jiiejiosition : — 

An ovcr-la)ul (ovei the land) jouiiicj , an vndohand tuck. 

31J. Verbs can be comj)ound(*d Avitli adveibs : — 

(a) When tlie adverb jirecedes tlie a^Ii: (uncommon) * - 
Back-slide, cro^s-qmistion, o\er-aANC, uinb r-state, uithdiold. 

If) When the verb jirecedes the itdA i‘i b This is very tommon. 
The two wonls are Avritl(‘n se^karately; as tarn out, antic on, etc. 
(Jiut in don ( = do on), dt^lf ( = do oil) tliey are conijumnded.) 

312. 'Phrase Compounds. — Such compounds arc sometimes 
Used as nouns, and sometimes as adjectives .— 

Forgct-inc-nut (noun), haml-and-glovc (fiieiids lliatffit cjicli otlicr 
as closely as hand and glo\c), niaii-of-Av,u , \\oiild-)>e (.idj useil fnr 
one Avlio intended to l>c or d<f something, but A\as stoppecJ j , li.tnislc r- 
at-hiAV ; note-of-haiid ; ticket-of-lcave , .rack-o’-lauUni ; Iiole-and- 
corner (adj. clandestine) ; son-in-laAv ; four-ni-liand , s|U( -.iiid-sj»an 
new (lit. spike and s]iooii iicaa ; new as a nail or spilo just made, or a 
spoon (chip) jiist cut). 

313. Spelling of Compounds. — In A\onls,of iaao or more 
syllables the accent is usually IhroAMi back on tlie fust syllable, 
and in many cases this lias the eflect of altering the sjadling: — 

Bon-fire fioni hone-fire, Jhts-hand from house-hand (lit. lioiise- 
dA\eller). Hus-sif or Itus-sy frAn hovse-vufe. Nos-tril Iroiu no$e- 
tkril. Star-board from stcer-hoardi Tad-pole from toad-poll. Fort- 
night trom four-teen-night, Suf-folk from South-folk. ' Fur-long ixom 
furrow-long, Sussex from South-sex, etc. 
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III some liowever, the change of sound produced in 

this lii-st syllalde hy the accent is pot accompanied by any chaiig^^ 
111 the Bpelliiig : — 

liljick-guard. Ciip-bocird. Break-fast. Two-pence, tlivcc-peiice, 
four-pence, five-pence. Row-lock (sounded as rullock). 


CHAPTER XXV.— ENLARGEMENT BY PREFIXES 
AND SUFFIX KS. ' 

ft 

314. Prefixes, Suffixes, Affixes. — A prefix (Lat. “l)e- 

fore”) is a partnije ])Iaced at the lieginning of a stem ; a sulli\ 
(Lat. sa 6 , “after”) is a jiarticle placed at the end of one. Tli(»^ 
name “affix” (Lat ad, added to eitlier side) may lie given to 
either. (Some wrileis use for mffij ” It is iiiuu- 

comaiiiieut, liowever, to have a wor^^ like “affix,” Avliicfi witli 
etyiflological propriety can stand for either “ suffix ” or “ prefix ’ i 

ifi'efixes alt(*r tlie meaningH of words, while suffixes altei 
their functions, 

^ 1^01 e IS a ladical (hlfcreiice of il caning between leach and untcach , 
bid ahd for-hid ; con-vcit and sub-vat, pro-cved^ p/r-erde, suc-avd^ 
ac-V(dCj se-cedv, con-cedi', ejc-cccd, intcr-ccdc, and rc-adc. 

On the other hand, /nllixcs loini nouns, adjectives, veihs, aiul 
adveihs, and hence they change the (unction ot'it woid, that is, Lhu\ 
make it of one jiait ol speecli oi anoihui. Tiius the stein dar/ hr 
comes a noun iii daiL-ncss, a Veil) m datL-cn, and an advcib m da// 
hug and dari-hj. 

315. Sources of Affixes. — Tlie sources from which our 

affixes have come are three in number . — • 

L Teutonic (which consists of Anglo-Saxon forms, togethei 
With a few Norse, Fiisian, and Dutch ones) 

II. Romanic (which includes Latin, French, and Ibilian). 

in. Greek (partly direct, partly through French or Latin). 

Our Teutonic affixe.s have been soiuctimes called “ Englisli.” 
The name “Teutouie,” liowever, ajipeai’s to he prefeiable lor tuo 
reasons, (a) If by “English” we are to unden.land Anglo- 
Saxon, some of mil* Teutonic affixes are not of English origin ; 
for instance the -A/a of “firkin” and the -.scape of “ lan(lsct'ii»e ” 
are Dutch ; the \in~ of “ unto ” is Fiisian ; the -sk of “ bask ” and 
“husk” IS Norse, having been imported by the Danes. ( 6 ) All 
aflixo', xvhich have become naturalised in our language, what- 
ever their origin may have been, are now entitled to be called 
“ English.” Our vocabulary abounds in hybrids ; that is, 
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Teutonic stems witli Romanic or (}m>k allixcs, and vtn’ rema. 
“ Oottiger,” for example, is made u]> of llinv elements : ^1) tl»o 
Noi-sc woi-d cot (still in comnfLu use) fuinishes tlie stem ; the 
fir>t suftix ‘dfc is Romanie, ha\ iHfj come to from Intiu 
through French ; (.*1) the secoml snllix -c; might lu‘ either from 
Anglo-Saxon err, an agent or doer, oi fitnn L,iiiii -anil's, French 
■aiu’, -icr, or -cr, which also denotes agent or jteivon The 
snllix -mj in “ti&h-eiy” is itself a hvl.iid, m.ide up of the 
Teiiftmic -er, as in “fish-er,” and the |{omanic ij, as in 
“faniil-y,” “.stiid-y.” • * 

^KC'TION 1 TriTTONIO PrKFIXKs. 

316. A- ('in, III ) : a-hc(T, rr-shoR*, rf-slui ji, f7-\\.iy, tr-siir, fr-lloiit. 

A’ (offj U2)y frotn) \ a-riso, (t idum*, fr-now 

liUtHsnr — rt-mazo, /r-sli.iiiit d, ikjw 

After-: «y^f’r-\sar(ls, ir/Vr'y-witliMi, ff/Zt r-llum^dil 
Al- [(tU) : /-()iii‘, fff-iiio-i, ((/ -(), 

At- {to ) : fl/-011l5, r/Z-OIUlIKMlt, U (It) {|t«I • 

Be- (bn) : (1) iL luinib Tiaiisiin (' \ ci h'l oiil. (»( iionns or luljt cl i\ : 
/>F-calni, fcc-(lc\\, />f-innnl», bt 

(2) It loniis Tiaiibitne vcibs out of liiii.in .iU\ c . />t -iiio.in, /« ■ 
speak. 

(3) Itgi\esdn intensive fon^c tu bt tl.nd\ bi siiriH, 

bf Slirillkli', bellow, -di't k 

( 1 ) It lonns ii part ol’ soim* nouns, ,nl\t^*s, .md [iicposii ions • hr^ 
halt, ^>f’-<|uvst, ath, bt -sidc'', h> -loic, bt -wm cn (iw.iin) 

Xofi \ — 111 thn “Z)(-liL‘ad” ” li.is ,i senso. 

By- {on the ffulc) : />//>])at]i, /y//-uorti* ////-slain h i, //y'flia lion 
For- {thurouijiniesa) : A//-l)o.n ,/f//-loin 

For- (pfivattve or dtpi cciabn n) yo/-.s\\iMi, tin Itnl, for 

sake • 

Fore- {before) \ forc-CA^{^ forrAvA], Jor* /n/F-InMil, fiot loik, 
/n/’c-Lhon^lit, /n/f-riinncr, /o//’-s(all, jure ni.m, /f//c-;^^ioiind, Jtnt 
Forth- /ur///-(;onlln^^ yo/M-u itli • 

Fro- if) out) : //*t/-’\\ard (o[)p to /o-M.iid). 

Gain- {ngninst) ; f/rt//i-s.iy ^sjHsik oi say a^^dnst). 

In-: i/t-to, '/a-siolit, ///-l.ind, ///-]»■(, ///-ni.ilt*, ///.-conip. 

Mis- {loroiKjhj) : y/r/^-deed, v///5-l(ad, ////s’-takc, ////s-jiid^c, tnmAny. 
N- {negative) \ v^onc, w-cillicr, //-f\oi, /7-(»r, n illy willy. 

Oflf- (fi/’oro//): ////-sJioot. 

On-: o/i-sct, o/i-slaiigiil. 

Out-, ut- : on/-(Mst, rn/Z-sido, ^///-landisli, o/z/ loAk, o///-(oni(*, out- 
let, o*//-l»ivak, f;///-])ost, t////-hoiis(‘, ont-vvy y /// l. i, ut most 

It nidkcs Intirinsiiivn Mrhs TiaiisUivc ■ f>//Z-livc‘ ( Ijm ImnohiI), 
o?//-ruii ( ~ run alicad of), o?//-'?Inno (siujiass in In i^^diLncss^, o///-\ulo 
(^didVat hy \otes), n7//*w'L'i;,di (rjsui]>ass m wcu^liL). 

Over- {ubovey begund) : ouv-rat, oret-jtoWy nw/ InMi, over coat* over- 
charge, orc/'-stop, otvy-awe, oy<’r-lo(5k, or-lop flop /ory-kipj. 

Thorough-, through- : thorough- inro, thiough out, through -UoVi-A. 
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To- {to, for ) : ^o-day, ^o-night, <o-gether, ^o-ward, un-^o-ward, to- 
morrow. 

Twl- (double) : tivi-n, tvn-ce, tw-light, tioi-ne. 

Un- (not) : i^n-truth, wn-real, w?i-wi.sc, 1471- told, im-ripe. 

Un- (back, reversal) : WTi-bolt, wn-tie, w/i-lock, wn-lwine, wn-do. 
Note, — In the word “wn-loosc,” the “tiw" is merely intensive. 
Un- (up to) : i 4 ?i-to, w?i-til. 

Under : nnder-go, w?w^5r-stand, i47w^cr-hand, uiider~\\ng, under- 
neatli, under-vaxwo, undcr-^eW, t4?irfcr-take. 

Note, — This ])refix also denotes deficiency, or too little : undcr-i^iH, 
under-io^A, valued, etc. r 

Up- : Mp-vight, w^j-wiird, wp-on, Mp-laiids, wp-hold, wp-shot. 

Well- (in good state) : ?rcZ-lare, wZ-conie. 

With- (against, ^ack) : mt/i-draw, lOitA-kold, wi/tJU- stand. 

Note, — In mt/t-drawing room, the with has been dropped. 

Section 2. — Teutonic SufIixea. 

• Nouns, ^ 

z\i. An Agent or Doer : — 

-er, -ax, -or: bak-cr, do-cr, li-ar, tail-or, sail-or, cloth-i-rr, court-i-<jr, 
law-y-cr, saw-y-^r, 

^ -ster (fern.) : spin-s/cr. It is nat Feminino, but merely marks the 
agciff^n song-strr, malt-strr, tnek-strr, young-stcr, huck-s/rr. 

-en (fern.) ; vix-c^i, formerly the reiinninc of “lox”; now denotes 
a cunning and spiteful ^^j;[nlan. 

-herd (Arcjjc/') : shop-Z/rnt, s^\lne-/^tT(?, cow-Zi^;m’, neat-ZtmZ. 

-man (pci son) ; wo-man, post-9/m/4, hsh-er-^iaa (double snifix). 
-monger (dealer) : ballad-»iO';/(/fr, roster-?/? o^j/rr, \roT\-viongcr, 

-nd (old cndihy of present parliciple) ; fie-/?d, frie-zitZ, erra-rwt, 
husl)a-/wZ. • 

-ter, -ther, -der : daugh-trr, fa-t 7 ?rr, mo-ther, spi-/ZtT (spin-dcr), 
ru(d)-d^r (from row), ^ 

-wife (woman) : llsh-\SMfo, mid-?r?/r. 

-wright (irorkmin) : ship-?rr? (//?/, Nvhccl-?rr/^Z?t, eia\i-wright, 

318. Abstract Nouns, marking state^ action, condition, 

-craft: witcb-c/»fr/t, pnest-c/’a/Z, ham'li-r/rt/Z. 

-dom : wis-(Z«)?/j, kiug-tZo/??, freo-zZo//?, martyr-df/?/4, serMo//?. 

-hood, -head: god-Z/^’<n/; man-ZiootZ, child-Z?oorf, neighbour-^ ootZ, 
mother-/? oo(Z, widow -Arm/. 

-ing: leiirii-7/??/, y\v\t-ing, walk-?/??;. 

•ledge, -lock : know-Zc?Z;/r, w'c<l-/o?’A\ 

-nesB : good-/?cVs, lioU-/?f55, wit-7*^5s (from wis or wU), 

-red : hat-rr?Z, kind-rr?/. 

-red (reckonmg) : hund-m£. 

-lie ; bishop-r4C. (This denotes jurisdiction.) 

-ship, -scape: friend-.s//?^/, lord-^A'/y/, \\or- 5 Aij?; land- 5 eapr. 

-tet: laugh-Ztfr, slaugh-Zcr (from sZn?/). 

-th : heal-tA, stcal-tZ?, bread-tA,Mep-t/?, wid-tA, tru-ZA, leng-tA. 

-t or -d : hoigh-t, sigh-t ; deo-d (from do), cu-d (from chew). 
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319. Dimiiintives : — 

-el, - 1 , -le: sack, satch-cZ; corn, kern-rl; scythe, sick-Zc ; nave, 
nav-el; spark, spark-Zc; speck, speck - Zc ; freak, freck-/c; fow-Z, hai-Z. 

Note. — In tl* following words these sidlixes denote tlie menus or 
result of some action: — shov-eZ (a thing to shove wifh\ gird-Zr, 
spind-Ze from spin, shutt-Ze from shoot, hand-Zr, thimb-Zt horn thumb, 
sadd-Ze fiom sit, sctt-Zc from sit or set, hiind-Ze from hind. 

-en : chick-f?t (from cock), kitt-ru (allied to ,-at), mind cti. 

-ie, -y : bird-Zc, lass-iV, bab-//, dadd-//, Will-ie, Aiin-ie, mann Z-Zva, 
lamff-i-A-Za. (Endearment.) The last two are double diminutii os. 
-ing : farth-Zjii/, tith-j^iyi, *811111-1)/;/, mIiU-i/k/, wild-ii/i/ 

-kin: lamb-Zirt, fir-Z'ja, Peter-Z « or IVi-Z/n. n.ip-Ziii, biimp-Zi/i. 
-ling: fros-hiujf (hw-fnifj, sliip-Z/i/r/, siirk-Ziz/z/, svvd-hntj. 

-ock : hnW-ocky padd-of/ (from ptnl), {/tump). 

320. Miscellaneous : — 

-en, -on {that whmh acts): liav-c>t (liavc*), mai-a (may), 
wai-/i (weigh). 

-fare (going): WELT-fare, llioroiigli-/ft7'c, \Nol-yffrr, clial-Zcr (clicap 
fare). 

■lock, -lie (plant), liem-ZfvZ’, housc-/#f’Z, gai-//f. 

-stead (place): homc-^/tfm/, lied-^/tm/, ot, lI.mip- 5 /m/. 

-tree (saicn timher) : a\*lo-/rtf, ^■ooi-/>vr 

321. Ailjedire^, 

•ecf (/(Trm of Past Part,): wrctcli-ff/, h'ttiT-ff/, laml-rr/, gift ffZ, 

ragg-fv/. 

-en (made of) :• hraz-r//, eailh-f//, wax-r/i. 

-en (Past Part,) : dnmk-f*//, lH•^\ -/••op-r/z (lliat \\mch is up), 

-em (direction to) : east-rr/z, noitir-f; /?, I'lc. ' 

-fast (firm) : steail/fr.^/, .slKiryi‘-/h<v7/ (loi sliaine-/(r7.<f0. 

-fold (repiated) : twofold, inaiii-yh/r/, ]inndred-yfz/f/, 

-ful (yk// f/) : tiwY-Jul, j»l.iy-/z//, liojM'y/z/, tniLh-/i^/. 

-isiti (some ivhat I ike) \ ^\ l)iut-/.T/z, ^uohh-ish, 

wolf-zVt, pal-z5//, siia])p-z.‘f/z. (TJii.s suIIjx ollni imi|»1u*s ('fintcmjit ) 
■ish (na tio7ia I it g) : Kiigl-/,^//, sSpaii-zAj/z, 'J'nik /«?//, J'lniizV/ < rrauk-zs//), 
-less (uithout) : sliame-/f’.«?5, ]mu.se-/(55, liope-Zr?*?, cvasv-tfss, hleep- 
less, ca.U'iL- less, resist-Zfs^, \Nhith-/f\w. 

-like: god-^i/r, wiw-hkej ],u\y-ldr^ Ini''in(‘ss-/z/ 7 J. 

-\y (hk'c) : god7//, ]o\c-/z/, king-///, Mck-///, kind-///, fnend-///. 
-most (5i/;Jrr/.) : fore-7nf»5/, in-z/zfzs/, Ijind-y/zzy^/, etc. 

-OW, -W: eall-oi^;, fall-zzzr, iindl-f)//’ , fi'-z/’, la-?/, slri ?/, Ir-i/r. 

-some (full of, inclined to): gatiic-^fzzyi/’, \Mn biinhii'^owir, 
trouble -50 haiid-soz/zz’, liolic-»7zzzf’, ijiiai 

'teen, •iY(tcn): nine-/fv«, tA\en-///, thir-Za/z, etc. 

-th (order) : ^w-th, seven-///, etc. 

•ther (cf>7>y7arrt//?r) : tiw-ther, fur-//zcr, \\hc-///rr, other, 

-ward (turning to) : fro-7^/7ri?, south-icaz-f/, cio\Mi-//z7/f/, foT-uard, 
way-imn/, licaven-? 4 ’«rf/, liome-izarf/. ' 

-y (pertaining to, abounding iil) ; hill-//, stonn-y, liisli-?/, rock-y, 
^ooll-y, smok-y, wood-y, trust-y, feather-y. 
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322. Adverbs, 

-lingi -long {-imsey manner) : lieacl-Zo/ir/, side-^ongr. 

-ly (hke) : hiid-lt/j careful-/?/, bad-A/, ou-ly, 

-meal {dimswn ) ; piece-mca/, iiu;li-wm/, hmh-mcal (Shaks.). 

-n : whe-7fc, tlic-?i-cc, lic-?i-cc. (There are U\o suftixes in thence^ 
hence. For the second one see -a, -ce lielow.) 

-om : scld-fjy/i, wliil-o//i. (TJiir, was unee a Dative ease-ending.) 

-re : whc-?'c, thc-n’, 

-a, -ce : need-s, twi-cr, beside-s, on-cc (sign ot Possessive), 
-ther : whi-//ic?’, thi-///c?', lii-7/trr. ^ 

-ward, -warda {tnrmmj in ) : hx-ward up-?/;rtrf/s, down-imrr/s. 
N.B , — The adv. is usually formed by “ irarus ” ; the adj. by “ tvard/' 
-way, -ways : al-?m.|/.‘:, straight-?my, any-irai/, na-way. 

-wise {manner y yModc ) : other-?? ^.sr, no-?6W’, like-its.se. 

Veihs, 

323. Frequentative (soiuetimes in angnentativp sense) : — 

-^r : ling-r?’ Irom long, fliitt-cr fiom Hit, falt-er fioin l.iil, clamb-er 
from ''limb, slnnmi-r/' lioni slune., glitt-er from glint, sputt-cr from 
spout, hank-er Irom liaug, apatt-er liom s]K)t. 

-k : tal-/’ from tell (([iMistiomMl by some), har-A’ from licar, stal-Z . 
-le, -1: diL»l)-/e, s[)ark-/6’, start-/?’, knee-/, eiaek-/?’, sliu(l-/e, caek-Zr, 
wrigg-/??, pratt-/e, dazz-/e, di.u\-/, "ibh-Ze, sniv-?7 (finin snitf). 

^ -om, -m : blo^s-oi;/ liom blow, glea-r/i. Irom glow’, sea-7a from 
sew, reck-?>a, bla/-oa. 

324. Causative or Factitive : — 

-en : fatt-?’?i, slioit-ra, length-?’?/, gladd-c/t, ^black-r?i, thick-ca. 

-ae : (dean-se,* nn-se, glim[>-jj^ (R.ue}. 

-le : start-/?: ^st.iit), jost-/?' (j-mst), stif-/?’ (stiff). 

Section !k— Romanic Ruefixrs. 

320. A-, ab-, aba- (it way frotn) : ??//-hor, ??//-nse, ?i//-sur \ p6-nor- 
nial, ?i//s-tract, ??//s-ent, ??fy.s’-eon(l, ahs-Lmi ; ^'-veit, a-vo-eatioii. 

Ad (/?/) : lly assimildtiou a?’-, ??/-, ??:/-, ?«/-, (tr-y as-y at-. 

ad vice, ?z?/ join, ???/-moiiish, ???/-ore, ?/?/-lu ie, ???/-()]>l. 
ac-enstom, f?(’-cept, ??f-eede, ?/?’-eeiil, //r-euse, ?/r-qune. 
af-Hict, r?/-lix, ?//-teetion, i/y-liliate, ?iy-fahle, ??/-]iim. 
ag-gneve, irry-gi.iv ate, ?i?/-gn*g.ite, r??/-gi essoi , i/^-graiidlsc. 
al-lego, ??/-lot, r?/-luro, ??/-low’, ??/-lay, ??/-levi:ite. 
an-nounee, ?o/-nex, ?r/t-noy, ??/i-niil, ??/t-nihiKite. 
ap-proaeh, ?Tp-pear, i/yi-peal, ?7;/-point, ??/?-pease, ?7y?-pal. 
ar-rive, ??r-iears, nr/'-ivst, fir-iog.int, (O-i.iy, ft/-i.inge. 
a'spoet, ?i-seribe, a-spiie : (liere the d has been lost), 
aa-scut, ?rs seit, ?is-sume, ?T5-eert.un, ?7.<!-sail, as-sels 
at-tond, ?//-tain, ?i/-tract, ?r/-tiich, ??/-tempt, ?i/-taek. 

Ambi-, amb-, am- (aiound) : ?t?a/?i-de.\terous, ?T?/i/>-ilion, ?i7a-putate. 
Ade-, anti- (hefote): ?i?i/c-e]iaiTd).*;r, ?i?//?’-cedent, rtii/i-eipate. 

BeiP (W’t7/) : fcewe-lit, ftriic-voleiit, 6r//r-diction, lienee len-isou. 

Bi- lifl-, bin-: Z/i-ped, bis-cmty fri-seet, /u-eiinial, /////-ocular. 
ClrOKm-, circu- (arouild ) ; circuw-fcrcnce, circa-it, ?:ircM?/i-stance. 
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Com-, con-, co- {with) : by assimilation, col, coi, coq, c{c 
CV/zi-petc, cowi-bat, cowMiierco, roy^i-paot, co/zz-niiiiM], nutt- I-lv. 
Cini-iitwA, coa-trivc, ni/f-iliuiin*, 

6V-.ilesce, co-heir, fo-liabit, (v>-t*ti*riuil, co^cM^i, 

C'c^MaphO, cof-lcgc, coMect, fo/-liMgiu', fo/ latiTal 

6W-ru|»t, for-rect, co/-iod(*, tv>r-iospuiid, cor robuiati*. 

Coff-imia, ct>i/-iiizaiK‘c, mz-iution. 
coun-c\\, 

Contra-, contro-, counter- (aqa'unt) : confm-ihvi, tounfc/ -dot, 
contia-^t, contro -y nr sy, counto -icii, roKnffj-]hi]i, rvj/////r / -^igii 
D8- (doivii): (/c-scc‘iid, ^/r-»^lad(*, f/f-ncasi-, (/(-jn-lcd pl(»\\ ii-i ast ) 

,, {reversal) : /A -tacJj, (/f-ploU*, -(m 1 «h isr. 

,, {astray) \ r/{’-\iato, tZt-ludt*, 

,, {intensive^ : tic-\iyoi, rff-flaiu, f/r-fjlc, r/r-iVud, rA fiaud 

Note. — Dc (down) ancl ad (up) aic soiiiidiUK's cmihMstid • — r/r’ 
}»re( i.ito, ^^^-|»r(.riatii ; rA’-sociuI, ^f-scoiid , fr<''ili\ily 

Sonietiniest/« us iisod contiast m itluv/ oi in ’ (/(’-LIiioul', ca-lliioiu' , 
f/#’-ca]iip, rAfc-caiiip ; 

Dis-, di-, dif- {asunder, i!f)t) . f//T-pl(Mvi’. di'^ vd'^c? di\- 

locate, (^A5-like : ^/^-veise, dif-Wx, f///-li(iill * 

,, {rnxrsal) : f//s-cl(»s<*, r^/N iiKumt, r//s-,iiiii, ihs .ippiai, <//s-coii 
tinuc, r^/.s-cii(‘lianL, r^//'?-iIliision, (//s-Imiu Inse 
,, {intensive) : ^Z/--iiii]iisli, t, dis aimiil, di^ sr\i i 

Ex-, e-, ef- {out of^ fiom) : ra'-;ut, dhcl, t r-.iiinijc, e 

#/-(oit, r/-lu]gcuc(‘, ^/-Ici vcsce , #'./-knig, dctliioiK d king 
{beyond) \ r.r//vf-onhjiaiy, raZ/R wnik, iigi*i 
In-, en-, em- {•u^.^'nito, on). \adr, d/<-pos(‘, ////-]n('ss, 

2/-IUM01*, ^/-jiiption, //-iig.itr, </<-liM', f/n-1n.iro, 

c//i-bark, cwi-b.iriMss. /yz-closc 01 r/y.glosc, vz/nloiM-'or f //-tloi^-e, ni- 
qiiiic 01 7/^tnist t»r r//-tni.sl* i//-i\\inc 01 t/w-lw jiu-, i//-cjrcle 

or e/i circle, ///i-l)ittci or r//dlutlcr 

AWr.' -'J'liis lueliA, ])la(cd ludoic .1 iioini oi adjectne, iii.ikts a 
Tiansitiv^ verb i -eyt-diMi, c/t-iiclj, e/^-laigc, ddhl.ive, r/dtitlc, e/n- 
body, ^>yi-pcnl, e/i-<laiigcf. • 

In- (?iot) : i?i-hrni, ya-laiiL (nfd spraliny)^ /f/-nolile, y/-lcg.il, ini- 
I>ioiis, ir-regiilar, zy-ialioiial, R/-iioniiiiy, //-litciab*, y//P-p i^si v c. 

Note . — TJie Latin “ 111 " .i*id llic "J'ciitoiiic “ tin ” aic .so niiicli alike, 
that sonic words au; s[»(dt botli ways, /yi-fnijuml 01 y/yi-iicfnicnt, 
za-cautioiis or 'M/i-cautioiis, 7/i-slable or 7///-st.ibIc. 

Inter-, intro-, enter- {intlnn): laZey -course, laZe/ -jwetci, infer- 
rnj>t, mZer-pose, I'ytLo-ducc, i/tZro-spcction, ewZc/ -tain, c«Zcr-prisc, 
tnZcZ-lcct. 

Juxta- {near) : yw-a:/«-j»ositioTL • 

Male-, mal- {ill, haillq) : factor ; 7yiy«/-lieat, ?//ry/-igiianl 

Mia- (fiom Lat. minus, less) : //a'-s-cliiet, yyrts-crcaiiL, yy/ys-nonicr. 
Ne-, neg- : ?i6’-faiious, yicy-lect, ncy-ntiw. 

Non- {not) : nuyi-scnse, 7ioyi-c:|i.steiit, 7ioy/-.igc, ynyyfc-coinjdj.ince. 

Note . — "Non *’ is inucli less cnipliaiic tliaii " in ” or " iin Com- 
pare " 7ma-christian ” and " 74?i-eliristian " ; "710yi-1rroless10n.1l’' and 
“ u;t- professional.'' A^ow-sense and non-Qntity arc exceptional. 
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Ob- {in front of against ) : ot-ject, o6-stinate, oc-cupy, oc-casion, 
o/-for, o/-fend, op-pose, op-prcss, 05-tensib]e, o-niit. 

Per-, pel- {through) : por-force, po^'-spire, pcr-form, peMucid. 

Note. — Per^ like the Teutonic /or, sometimes passes from the notion 
of thoroughness to that of going too far or in a wrong^ direction : — 
Pcr-vert, por-sist, per-jnre, prr-fidy, pcr-ish, por-dition, 

Pene- {almost) : pc7i-in.sula, po?i-ultimate. 

Post- {after) : postdate, po.s^-script, postpone, posthumous. 

Pre- {before) : prc-dict, prc-caution, p?’c-})are, pro -judicc. 

Preter- {beyond) : pro^or-natural, pro^or-ite. , 

Pro-, por-, pol-, pur- {forth) \ pro-jnct, pro-pose, pro-noun, pro- 
mise, por-tend, poMutc, pwr-pose, p?tr-sue, p7/r-port, •pui -loin. 

Quasi- {yretcnce) : a j-wasi-jiidge (a sham or pretended judge). 
Quondam- {forjncrly) : a -judge (a former judge). 

Re-, red- {back, again) : rr-join, ro-act, rc-new, rcc?-cem, rottound, 
rec2-undant. 


Note. — The insertion of a hyphen alters the meaning. Com2)ari! 
“recover” and “re-cover”; “rejoin” and “re-join”; “redress” 
and^“ rc-dress ” ; “ reform ” and “ le-fomi ” ; “recollect” and “re- 
collect” ; “recount” and “re-count” , “return” and “rc-turn.” 


Retro- {backivard) : ret’O-s^iect, reto-gradc, re^ro-ccssion. 

So-, sed- {ajmrt) ; .sr-clude, ^o-jiarate, settition, s^-crct, se-curc. 

Semi-, demi- {half) : 5eord-circl«j ; d/o/dii-god, c?cm-ollicial. 

{without) : sine-cure. 

Sub- {undery after) : 57/6-jcct, snc-cour, snc-coss, s?//-for, 5?i/-fice, 
sug-gei\ty 5 idt-committec, S 45 -taiii, sw.s-j)end, s?dp-])oit, si^r-rejit tious. 

Note. — In words like “^Jf/d^-tropieal ” the “ siih ” means “rather.” 
In “ sw6-judge ” it denotes louer rank. In sddZ/-mai*iic (under the sea) 
and sw^-teiianean (under the earth) the “sub” is 2)re2)ositional. 

Subter- {beneath ) : 5aZ;^c/'-fuJ{e. 

Super-, BUT- {aboxcy over, beyond). 5?dper-stTUcture, sidper-ficial ; 
sidr-face, jJ 7 d 7 '-pass, 5 /dr-Mve, 5 /d/'-cliarge, S'W/-ieit, 5 / 6 r-mount. 

Trans-, tra- {aooss) : //a/z.^-figuie, to?7 5-giess, t’ 07 /df-loiiF., ta?ts-it, 
^ro7/5-niit, /ro?d.s-]iite, /rfl-^u^j-jKiieiit, ta-veis.', t'rt-dition, t«-duce. 

Tri- {three.) : t2-anglc, td-latcral, tw-nily 

Ultra- {beyond) : tz/to-liberal (veiy lil)eral, adverbial sense), ultra- 
mariiio (beyond the sea, ])Tej>ositional seme). 

Un-, uni- {one) : 7d7d-aniinous, idAU-furni, 7d/di-corn. 

Vice-, vis- {instead of) : im’-regent, ris-count, tnr-ioy 


326. Disguised Prefues {Latin or trench). 

Ante- {before) : a7i-ccstor for a7i/c-cessor. 

Bi- {twice ) : fta-lance. 

Con-, CO- {together ) : cws-tom, c«r-ry (verb), ro-ver, co-venant, 
co-unt (verb and noun), row-ch, c*o-st. 

Die-, di- {apart ) : f/e5-cant, rft’5-patch, rfe-feat, rfg-luge, 5-pcnd. 

Ex-, e- (ou<) : a-meiid (but e-ineiidatiou), a-bash, o-fraid, a-ward, 
a5-toni3h, os-cdi)e, rs-cheat, es-say, w-sue, 5 -ample, s carce, s-corch. 
Extra- (oi^^sn^tf) : s/7*a-iige, st-a-nger. (Stem formed from prefix.) 
In- {not ) : cn-emy (hence adj. tn-imical), aTi-oint. 

Intni- {loithin ) : C7itr-ails. (Here the prefix is made the stem.) 
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Joxta- {near) : joust, jost-lo. (The prefix is made the stem.) 
Non- (not) : w/?i-pire (old French, ?n)i//-per). 

Per- {through) : par-don, pai^-amoiint, par-son, p//-grim. 

Post- [after)^. pn-ny (Fr. p?tts-iie, Lat. p(;s^n.lt\ls). 

Pro- {before) : prc-acli, pra-vost. 

Be- (hack) : rc?i-der, r-ansom, r-ally, ra-nag.itc (/t’-iie^i,Mtus). 
Retro-* (^>ac^) ; rmr -guard. 

Sub- {under) : so-joiirn, s?a/-den, s-omhre {sub oi ec iinihr,U. 
Super- {above) : 5f?pr-aiio, sare;-eign (older spelling, sorr-an). 

S ans- {across) : ^yrs-pass, f7r-dson, ^nr-llie. 

tra- {beyond) : outr-nir% (Here the prefix is made the stem ) 

Section 4. — Ko:manic Suifixks. 


327. Agent: — 


Nouns. 


-ain, -en, -an: capt-aza, cliieft-a/a, gu.ir<li-aa, eiti/-ra, lilnari-a/f. 
-ant : merch-aa^, serv-aa/, hiig-aar/, eonlid-aa/, depend-a/j^ 

-ard, -art: eow-arT/, \viz-ar(/, dnink-a;^/, slngg-ar//, hiagg-a//. 
-ary, -ar, -aire : dignit-a^*//, nnssmii-a///, seen't-rrr// ^ \l?--ar, 
schol-ar; niillion-azrt', doetiiii-a^yr. • 

-ate : candnl-a/e, advuc atf'^ vwi-atCy j)iim-a/f’. 

-ee, -y : trust-cr, dovot-rr, ]>ay-rr; deput-//, jnr-//, h'\-//, attoin-r//. 
Note . — These anokIs hdve a 6' signiln afion Thus “ tiust-re ” 

means one who is trusted : “jur^/” moans out* who is swoin 
tliere is no Passive meaning in the woids “ .ihsenl-et; " (oin* who is 
absent), “ rofug-eo ” (oik' 'wlio has taken ndiige). 

-eer, -ier: engiij-^er, auetion-/v/, \oluiftre/ , '^old-ao, linanc-/cr. 
-ent : stud-ca/f ]ir(‘s,id-c?/^ pati-ra/, lod-r/// 

-eSB (fern.) : song-str-css, poet-# 44gi-r<?s’, lion-isrfl 
-ine, -in: lihert-^./t^’, gohl-fa, eous^//, ]nlgi-/;//. • 

-ive, -iflf: capt-iiv, lugi t-'n r, ji.it- /##•, plaint-///, eait-/^/, hail-z/T. 
■on: lel-o//., glutt-oa, nias-o//, mmiIU-o//, diag-o//, 

-our, -^fir, -or, -er • savi-oar, enipei-o?,go\ei n-or, pieaoh-c/, lohb-er, 
act-ar, doet-(?r, mouit-a;’,^cens-a;, aiieost-or, ^ni.it ear, cunnoiss-c//r. 

328. Abstract Nouns ; — 

■acy, -cy : priv-ac//, accui-acp, intiie-ar//, serp’-n/, flank i njd-#’//. 
•age: bond-ayr, con r-a#/r., horn -af/^, inaiii-ro/o, pilgi ini-a#/^. 

Cost of action post-a#/c, lreiglit-a//e, luokei -a#/#', halt-aye. 

Ilcsult of action : break-aye, leak -aye, niess-ayr, pill-ay^. 

Agent, person-aye (a jierson ot inipoilanee). 

-al, -als : refus-a/, propos-a/, tii-a/, nu[iti-a/.^, ercrlent-/a//?. 

-ance, -ence: disturb aacr, endui -aacr, repent-aaet* ; obedi-cacc, 
innoc-dTicc, abs-C7fcrr, pros-c?ic#!:, def>end-r7/c^, dihg-^prr, pati-rarv. 

-ancy, -ency : const-a/w*?/, bnllP-a/icy, ten-a/o*// , e.\eell-r/iry, reg-c?icy, 
urg-^acy, frequ-C7ioy, insol v-eacy, einerg-c/w'//, innoe ency. 

-el, -le, -ele : quarr-c/, sequ-r/, tut-dZ-ago, client iand-/r. 

-eSB, -ice, -ise : serv-^ee, larg-fS5, Iich-C5, j>rovv-^.w, njorchand-/s^, 
exerc-w, just- 2 C€, pract-R’C, cowird-zer, avar-zoe, noi-ic<7. ^ 

-eur : grand-€7/r, liqu-^wr. (Tbo last is not an abstract noun.) 
-ity. -ty : fals-t^y, real-z/y; cruel-^y, frail-^y, bonn-^y, iiii-z/y. 
-lence ; 'pesti-lence, violence, \ivn-lence, turbu-/z?rtcc, op\i-lence. 
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-ment : enchant-7?icn/, nourish-Twcn^, nwiTi-inent, 

-mony : cere-?>io?ia/, nm-mony, ms.tn-mony^ testi-viony, 

-our, -or : Liv-oury hon-owr, err nr^t laiigii-or, col-owr. 

-ry, -ery : cliival-??/, poeL-ri/; slav-ery, tretich-^/?/. cooV-cry. 

-Bion : collvcr-s^o?A, colie-5'io9i, occa-5^on, compul-5^i7l, procea-sdoTi, 

illu- 5 io/fc, miin-5AV>/A, colli-s?.o?i, coTjfii-5'(M>?i, fidrnis-5it;?L. 

-ti6n, -son, -som : benedie-^/ 071 , hem-son ; poi-so?i ; reclcmp- 

tioiiy r,in-5o?^i; ox\i-tion, ovi-son; tradi-^A07i, trea-507^ 

tude : Midiuk^ multi seT\i-(ndc, 

-ure : crcat-U 7 r, verd-i^rc, mcas-wrc, vcst-?tr^, sciz-?/r^*, n^neuM-ur*'. 
-y : liaruiuii-?/, stud-?/, victor-7/, miset-?/, industr-i/, env-y. 

329. Collectives ; Nouns of Place 

-ade : c()lonn-«fZ7!, balustr-f/fi?/’, envale-adc^ brig-«f^^, crtis-adc. 

•age : asseiubl-A^^, plurn-fr^/^’, wl^-ftyr^ Jiermit-a^/<^, (!i)tt-a. 7 r 

-ary, -arium : hhr-ary^ graii-f/r//, seniiii-ar/y, saiictu-ftr//, gloas-a///,' 
dictiou-ar// ; sauit-/^«‘^‘?/j^?, iu[n~uriut)i. 

-ery, -ry: maclnu-rr?/, caval- 77 /, J^'^vel-r?/, g nt-n/, teiiant-r//, in- 
fanUr?/, Htation-^r?/i sliriibl)-^’/’//, b.ik-cr//, cemrl spic-r? //, rovk-ei if 
-ory : fact-or^, doiiniL-o? //, aim-o/^, {eiiit-OA^/, observat-t>r^. 

330. Diminutives: — 

-aster; poct-^/s/^T, ])il-f75^^r. 

-el, -le, -elle ; dams-r^, east-/r, mod-/7, fitad-rZ, mors-eZ, parc-r/, 
(Fciii-tf/c’ fiom Fr. Ibiii-^’/Zr, Latin ieiu-/ Z/^^ ) 

•et, -let : lock-f'Z, lauc‘-r/, ]MM'k-#7, tu*k-^7, tnu-rZ, coron-rZ, tllU■k-^/ , 
brace-ZcZ, sLiuain-ZrZ, bioi»k-/fZ, leal-ZcZ, ri\ii-/rZ, iiug-/<Z, ruot-ZrZ. 

-ette : eli(jii-r//r, statm.7//’, eigar-i//r, .igon-f//r, l)rini-r/^r. 

-icle, -cule : art-ir/r, part-u'Z#’, aiiiiii.il-(*/7r, cur^fr/fZ/’, ciirv-iculiuo, 
cut-7(;/f, (•(irpus-cZ#', piiiu.i-rA’, j^-i)d-/(7, duim-c/Zt’. 

-ot : fag-f7, <liari-(7, ]uir-r7, inagg-f>Z, ball-oZ, piv-oZ. 

-ule : glob-wZr, pill-///r, iiod-w/f, caph-uA\ 

331. Miscellaneous 

-ace: ])n|ml-acr, pinii-f/fv, mon-rffr, pal-r^rr, sp-r/rr, grinl-ffc<c. 

-and, -end: w-and o? w-ands, l(*g-ra</, di\id-^’//7, revel -(?/wZ. 

-ere, -chre : lu-err, sepul-c//rr, mas.sa-m! (formed 111 imitation). 

-en, -om, -il : ali-ea, veii-o;//, vhiu-ti. 

-em : tav'-^’r//, cav-e/'/<, leet-r///, laiit-<T», eist-rra. 

-ic, -k, -ge : fabr-/r, rust-/e, miis-ze, el<‘r-Z, sil-X ; ser-fjr 

-il, -ile, -le : pup-7, imbee-7e, sea-/, ai^-Zt’, quadi-7/e, lue-?ZZws. 

-in: marg-ia, orig-/.a, viig-/a. 

-0 : studi-o, grott-o, iiieognit-o. 

-oon, -one {a iiy mental i cc) \ ball-r)o?j,, bass-ooM, tromb-f)wr. 

-ter, -tre : clois-Zcr, tliea-Z/v, 1 us-Z/y, sjjec-Zre, lil-Zt;, mous-Z£?r. 

< 

332. Adjectives, 

-acious : ten-rtcZc)«5, loqii -ur/(ms, mend-<f.C'iou^, cap-f/e/oMs. 

-al : loy-u/, Jeg-ff/, roy-^f/, leg-u/. eqii-a/, moit-f7, vit-fiZ. 

-ar, -ane, -ain: bum-ua, bum-aiic; cert-u^a; pag-fi??, Rom-(??i. 
-aneous : simult-u?*6:^)?65, instar t-«?kuu/s, contemp()r-«7inuA.^. 

-ant, -ent : vac-u;//, indign-«;7, ranip-a?*/, pati-eaZ, innoc-^aZ, 
curr-enZ, conlid-f?n/, tru-rt7i.Z, vagr-a/^Z, 
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Note . — When -ant and -ent arc seen in i>air-s of anokK, as “loiiful- 
ant, confid ent/* '* depend deiK*nd tlie latter is tin adjeetne 
and tlie former is a noun. • 

-ar: sol-ar, lun-o;, rogul-ur, sin;^iil-or, \ornunl <(i 

-ary, -arious* -arian ; contr-oiy, oidm-o?//, neeess-a/-//, tep.i» n-rir//, 
nef-nr/ous, greg-ar/tu^.? ; agi-inur/i, Innn.nnl-orot/t. 

-ate: fortuii-rr^6’, sejiai-o/#!, desol-a^’, iwvwr-aff 

-ble, -able: sta-6/e, terri-?t/e; ino\ Lnu^]i-(r/^/» , eat-rr^/c 

(cdi'?>^e), s(‘rvice-n:6/f’, dnnk-f(//A\ {Ptfsimy sense ) 

-ble, -pie: (lou-ii/e, tro-/i/c ; siin-jtj/r, tii-p/r (Signilies “liild.”) 
•ell, -il, -le : geiit-rt7, gej^t-Ze, civ-t/, J’l.i-ti', eni-f/, .suhl-A'. 

-erious : delet-er/oti^. • 

-escent : conval-cscea^, eiViT\ ineaiul-t adnl-f’se* /t^ 

-eee : CIiiii-(’ 5 ^ Ihinn-r.*?/, Si.nn-f’.Sf’, .sf , (ieno-» .se. ^ 

-eaque : i‘ietur-rt?r/?/(*, Unrla^qur. 

-ete, -eet : compl-e^c, ol)sol-f/e, ilisei-e/<, dis(‘i.rr/ 

■fic. terri'/ic, hoiii-Z/c, hoiioii-/n sense ) 

-ian : Austral C]\r\^{-uni 

-ic, -ique : ]uih] h, nn iqiK, oM /f/t/r, .ml /r/ttr. 

-id. ac-2<Z, ])all-/r/, sqii.il-tt/, 

-ile : serv-?/e, iiag-t/e, doe-tt^r, piier-tA’, l.ie-/A', )n\ » n-/A . 

-ine : (hv-Mtr, inl.ml-ttte, leoii-//te, e.ni-/ttt, e].in(K''l -ttn 
-ite : oj)[>os-t/r, ]a\onr-t/r, e\(|ins-t/e. 

-ive : iivX-nr, eajtt-'/tf’ s|»oit-n'% lelal-tte, n,i 1 -nv, jiumI-m** 

-lent: ))esti-/ca^, wo-Irnf, I ui lni-/e»#/, li .mdn /Htt', inijm lutt 
•monious : s.mcii-vwniofis, i[\w{i'fniuu(ms, et'ie tmnudU'^ 

-or}, -oriouB : coinpuls-e/^, ti.msil-er/^ (iiis-r////, dil.il er;/ , l.ih- 
orious, eeiis-fui^ot/*! •• (Cienei ,ill\ in an Jrlnr ) 

-OBC, -OUB : ve!l)- 0 ,s’c, j<K*-est’ , nuilisll -<///.«?, dangej-(>//'7, gloll-r^/^s, 
ponder-otfs, devtei couite-(n('f *• 

-und, -ond : in\nv-iuii/, iiionb-u«d* \agal)-et/f('. 

-urn: tacit- aid »-tt mi. • 

-y . test-^, mass-//, lust-//, joll-t/. 

^ 333 I'f'ihs. 

-ate: agit-(fc/r, caj)tiv-/^^c, niodei-^/Zr, siininl-<//f , 

-esce : clfei v-c;S(Y, C()al-( see, aeijiM-esee (( Ji o\\ mi!: f»i» Im mmjij J ig i 

-fy . inagni-///, sigui-///, niodi-/v, [Tnt/isifne ) 

-lah : I111-/5//, noiir-/.*?//, puli-t'*//, pidd /*?//, \aii-/.s//. 

-ite, -it: exped-t/e, cred-//, mei-i/, inlub-t/. 

-y : niarr-//, ball-//, can-// 

Section b — (J heitv ]^iu:fim:s 
334. Amphi- {alfuut, an both sates) • f//M////t-tIn‘a^i e, (rmj}/n-])U>iis. 
An-, am-, a- (no<, u'ithout ; iikv Toutonio nn- or Ronianh* <n-) 
«7i-areliy, u-tlicisni, a-patliy, owi-Inosul, «-tropliy, f'?t-oinaloMs. 

Ana-, an- {UJ) to, agmn ) : a/irt-tomy, aaa-logy, o/ta-l>sis, an- 
cm isiu. 

Anti-, ant- {against ) ; an^i-pddes, a 7 l^^-pathy, ant-a^uinst. ^ 

Apo-, aph- (//•07a) : a/?o- 1 ogy, ano-state, fl/M-.stroplic, o^/Zz-onsin 
Arch-, archi- (c/nr/, haul) \ arc// -heretic, arr/i-enenry ; f/rr/r/,- 1 ect. 
Auto-, auth- (self ) : ua/o-graph, aw/o- biograpliy ; aw/A-cntic. 
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Gata-, cath-, cat- [down) : ca^a-ract, ca^^-cdral, ca^a-stroplie, cat- 
ecliism. 

Dia- [through)-, dia-meter, dia-lo^ue, dia-dcni, rfta-gonal. 

Di- [in two) : t^t-sbyllablc, rfi-phtlioug, t^iJ-lcmiiia. 

Dya- [ill) : (Z2/5-peptic, rf^5-entery. 

Ec-, ex- [outy from) : cx-odus, ec-centric, cc-lipse, ^’c-loguc. 

En- [tn) ; e/i-thusiasra, cm-idiasis, e/-lipsis, c?i-comium. 

Endo- [vnthin) : c?wZf)-gamous, c/irfo-gcnous. 

Epi-, eph-, ep- [uiwn) :• e/^i-gram, rp-ocli, e^i-taph, cjj/i-omeral, 
€pi-stlc. 

Exo- [without ) : ejjo-ganious, exo-i\c. 

Eu-, ev- [well) : cu-pliony, cw-phemisrn, cu-angiihst. 

Hemi- [half) : /icwii-sjdiere. 

Hepta-, hept- [seven) : //< 7 )^-archy. 

HeterO' [dif'erait ) : hctcro-{Xo\y //c/c/o-gG7icous. 

Hex- [six) ; /t€a;-a-mctcr, Arj*-a-goii, 

Homo-, horn- [same) : /io??irt-geneou'', //o/vi-onyin. 

Hyper- [above) : A7/pc/'-l)ole, ////^^L’/’-ciiLical (riutical to a fault). 
Hypo-, hyph- [under ) : hypo-ciitx% thesis, hyj)-hv,n. 
lt(eta-, meth-, mot- [after, substitution) : victa-iAior, meth-od, met- 
onymy. 

Mono-, mon- [single, alone) ; ?72o?io-gra]>]i, ?H()?i-archy, 772071 -astcry, 

7M07l-k. 

Pan-, panto- [all) : ;;^27i-tlieist, 7?a/i-oi»ly, paa-orama, pa/i^o-mimt*. 
^^'*a-, par- [besuie) : p^im-phrase, 7 >^r/’a-hle, ^)«r-allel, 2 >«m-site. 
Penta- [five) : pnUa-pohs. 

Peri- [around) : ^;6T/-iactor, ;[;tv’i-plirasis, peri-od. 

Poly- [many) : jio///-sy?/al)le, poly -i\ic\'r>t, poly 

Pro- [before) : ^ro-grainiuc, j^M^-logiie, 7)n/-j)lu‘t,'7?rt)-boscis. 

Pseudo-, pse'tid- [Jalse) : ^^srvf^-eriiic, ps6'i^^^ollyln. 

Syn- (with) r S7/7i-th(‘'.is, s7/7f-tax, sym-pnihy, 57yMal»le, sys-tem. 
Tele- [afar) ; ^(7c-gia]>h, /(7<?-i)hoiU‘, /r/^'-graiii 
Tri- [thrice, or thrcf ) : ^7t-pua, ^7 i.-sylldblc, /; 2 -scct. 

335. Latin and Greek equivalent Prefixes. 

Latin ’ Greek. ' Meaning. 

Ambi-, aiiib-iguous Amphi-, aiuplii-bious On both sides 

Ab-, ah-solute Apo-, apo-logy From 

Ex ■amine Ec-, cc-stas^ Out of 

In-, iii-spcction En-, Em-, ein-phasis Into, in 

Semi-, demi-, demi-god Hemi-, heiiii-s])here Half 

Super-, supervise Hyper-, hy])er-bole Above 

Sub-, sub-stantive Hypo-, hyj>o-thcsis Under 

Pro-, pro- portion Pro-, pro phet Before or for 

Tri-, tn-angle Tri-, tn-pod Thneo 


Section 6. — Greek Suffixes. 


336. Agent: — 


Nouns. 


-ac : mani-(ic, demoni-ac. 

-ant : gL-uTi^, adam-UTi/, eleph-a7i^ 

•ait: enthusi-o^^, iconocl-oa^, gymu-oa^ encomi-oa^ 
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-Ic: lieret-ic, scept-ic, crit-ic, clcr*ic (=cUTk). 

-Iflt: dent-w^, tlic-w/, cgut-^V, alarju-?j?^, extreiu-/^^, oi)tini-25/. 

-ito: IbYnel-ite, erem-ite or fferiii-t/, .niolior-/^’ oi .ijichor-»/. 

-ot: patri-o^ zeal-o<, idi-o^ (big-o/, doubtlul) 

-te, -t ; prophc-^, poc-/, planc-^, aposta-Zt', coine-^ 

337.. Abstract Nouns : — 

.asm : enthusi-a5/;i, pleon-rirs/^/, sarc-nsm, 

-ic, -iCB : log-^c, ; cth-tV.s’, matticiii.it-/«* 5 , ]M>ht ics. 

-ism: iKitriot-i5wz, bail>ar-/s^//, tlh*-/’?///, tiilir-/s//i 

-sis, -sy, -B0 : dron-s^, pij'*^//; 2 »‘Ara 1 y-s/'?, uclip-s^, rllip-s. . 

-y : monarfli-?/, philotopTi-?/, dciiiociac-^, ciicig //. 

-ysm : catacl-7/5//?, i)aiox-//i»v/i. 

338. Diminutives 4 — 

-isk : atjtcr-z5^", obcl-i^A, basil 

339. Miscellauf ous : — 

ad, -id : dec-rtr/r', mon-^fr/, lli-m/, 7Kin‘-/r/ 

-m, -mme: tlicoie-m, p!obk’-;//, tclogia /;/, ]>n)gM ////ac, tji-vu', 
cli-7?i-ate. 

-oid : anthrop-oiV/, in’gr-<>/(^, iiietalbo/r/, 

-ter, -tre : ccii-^/y, dujiic-ky, s('L'p-/;r. 

340. tires. 

-astic : pleon-rw^zc, ecc'l(‘si-r/.s/^(*, sMe-asfie, dr-a^Z/r 

-ic*: draniat-?(’, cosni-^r, coni-^f, tiag-zt* polit-zr, aiilli('nt-ic, 

-istic : eulpg-x5t<€, cvang(*l-/s/n*, 

^ 341. li./K 

-iae : civil-25c, lortil-'/A’, leal-z.S'’, tlicot-/.sr. 

342. Hum?, General lu suits, 

(а) Affixes denoting a moderate degiec ol bonn* (jualily . — 

-iflh, Teutonic: blacl^-is/t- (lather blaik j,*s\\ r('t-/.s7/ (r.illn'i swn-t). 
-ly, Teutonic : clean bj (disposed to be clean), sick-/^ (liable to 
be Muk). 

Sub-, Romanic: s? 4 ^;-acid(i^thcrdcid), ;:i^^»-tiopical (^bglill} tiopital). 

(б) Suffixes denoting a hujh degree ol' boiiie (jii.ilily . 

-ful, Teutonic: plenti-/^^/ ^vonder-/w/, taste-////, IruLli-////. 

■OUB, -080, Romanic : vcib-e5e, numer-ei/s, lani-/>//*:, i>di'Oi(&. 

Note . — The equivalence of these suffixes is seen lioni the fact that 
the same stem sometimes takes both forms : - , 

Plenti-/w/, plente-ows. Il?*auti-////, bcautc-e?/s Ihiunti -/?//, 
kountc-ou 5 . Piti-/w/, pite-0W5. Joy-/w/, joy-oi/s. (bace/w/, graci-e?/5. 

(c) Prefixes denoting the undoing of bonielhing done . — 

Ua-, Teutonic : i/n-bolt, U 7 i-tic, w?i-lock, 7i7i-fold. 

D 0 -, Romanic : de-throne, dc-camji, dc-tach. 

Difl-y or di-, Romanic ; dis-mount, dw-appear, dis-brm, 

E.0.0. Q 
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(fi) Affixes denoting a negative : — 

For-, Teutonic : /or-hid. “ 

-leBB, Teutonic ; hap-Zess, law-less, hope-less, 

N-, Teutonic ; 7i-onc, 7i-ever, ?i-oitlicr, 7i-()r. 

Un-, Teutonic : w?i-happy, im-sale, 7m-ready. 

Dis-, di-, Romanic : dta-quiet (opposite to quiet), d//'-ficuU (not 
easy), t^i/-ti(lont (not confident), dis-honoiir. 

In-, Roniranic : m-hiiman, 'ir-regular, ivji-moral, iV-logiblc. 

Ne-, neg-, non-, Romanic : 7ic-larious, 7 ieg-hci, 7io/i-sense. 

A-, or an-, Greek : a- pa thy, fi/i-archy, a?n-brosial. 

(fj) Suffixes indicating the Feminine gender : — 

■Bter, Teutonic spin-s^^r. (Only one word.) 

■en, Teutonic : vix-ni. (Only one word.)' 

-BBB, Romanic : lion-css, temptr-css, tigr-css. 

(/) Prefixes indicating something bad 

MIb-, Teutonic (from 7/uss) : 7n7s-takc' ?n7S-dccd, 7n4S-hap. 

Male-, mal-, Romanic : ?nn/c-fcictor, ?na/-trcat. 

Mia-, Romanic (fioni rntmis ) : 7n7s-iise, 7n7S-foituue, 

Dys-, Greek : dijs-eiitcvy, (^//s-pepsia. 

Prefixes indiwiting someth .ng good : — 

Well-, Teutonic : 7rc/-fare, wcl-eomv, irc/Mnniig. 

Bene-, Romanic : i^c/tc-volent, &c/n'-lit, 6c/tc-dictiun. 

Eu-, Greek : cti-pliemisv.i, cy-angelist, cn-})hon>;. 

(h) Affixes for fuiiuing Ti'ipisitive verbs: — 

Be-, Teutonic : friend, /^c-t.alni, /;c-mo.in, ?yc-little. 

-en, Teutonic : dark-c/t, lenglli-c«-, lust-c/i, lik-(n. 

-le, Teutonic : stait-/c, joht-Zc, .stit-/c. 

-Be, Teutonic : clean-sc, riii-sc, glimp-sc. 

-fy, Romanic : magni ///, modi-///> ^U\pe-fy. 

In-, en-, Romanic: tm-peiil, (’/i-de.ir, cm- or i//t-bittcr. 

-ise, Greek - liuiiian-isr, brutal-ise, galvan-isr. 

(i) Suffixes having a dojireciatory force : — 

Teiitomc for formimj Nouns . — 

-craft: ])iiest-c*m//, state-cm/^, witeh-craft. 

' -erel, -rel. mong- ?■<;/, dogg-crc/, dott-cHj/, wust-rcL 

-ling: hire-/in(/, ^ro\ii\d-hny, under-^77fr/, world-Z/nr/, weah-hng, 
-monger: ballad- crotchct-7no7i</c/’, gricvance-7?i07i^cr. 
-Bter: trick-s/fi, young-s^cr, rhypie-s^er. 

Romanic for forming Nouns — 

-ard : eow-ard, drunk-a7(i, sliigg-a7’d, dot-circ?. 

-aater : poet-as^(T, critic-as^cr. 

Teidmiic for forming Adjectives : — 

-ieh: Roul-^s/^, woman-is/i, child-isA, baby-is4, wpp-ish, slav-is^. 
Romanic for forming Adjectives : — 

-Be : puer-iZs (child-is^), infant-t/s (baby-isA), serv-ile (slav-isA). 
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(j) Suffixes having an augnientetive force 
.Teutonic : — 

-er (frequentative verb): sputt-er, be-.sp.itt-(r, Wiiiubo, otc. 

-le (freq. veib) : dabb-/f, grumb-/f, wagg-Zc, cu-. 

Rohmnic : — ■ 

-ard (§xcess to a fault) : hhzz-ard^ 

-oon, -one (augment, noun): ball-oo^i, Iass-ooh, 

(k) SulTixea denoting palronyjiiiGs : — 

Tciifonie : — 

-ing : Vik-2?i^, cyn-'ifi't)^ Iilo^^n■/??7, ]\I.iini-7?/7. 

-kin: Pctcr4i7t (lienee IVr-Z/yO, Snn-///i (Simon-/ 77/), Wil-Z'/i/.s, 
-son: Ander-so;?-, Colliii-so7i, Dji\ i(l-.«;m7. 

_ ^ • m 

I. JFrite short sentences iUustratinrj the differnire of wranintt 
in each of the folloiving pairs of Abstract nouns funned vith 
(hlfcrcnt su fixes : — • 

((f) Teutonic sujjixes • 

l)(‘aitli, dottine.ss. 

Dioiight, dryness. 

Hardness, liardihood. 

Sleiglit, slyness. 

(h) Romanic suffixes : — 

Ao(juftt-{ince, aequitl-al. 

A[>j)ar-it-ion,.iij)|K‘iir.an(‘(‘. 
li('nefjLct-ion, Ijerferie-cncc. 

Coinmitt-al, connniss-ioii. 

(.’oinnos-urc, compo.s-it-ion. 

Coiitont-nuMit, conleiit-ion , 

Coni inn-ancc, continii-at-iou. 

Creat-ui'i^ creat-ion. 
l)(‘gener-at-ion, degenoriic-y. 

Dejurt-nient, (l(*j)iii’t-ure. 

Dostin-y, (Icstin-al-ion. 

Dispos-al, disj)os-it-ion. 

Kject-incnt, eject-ion 
Exj)os-ure, cxpos-it-ioii. 

Pixt-iirc, fix-ity. 


Sloth, slo\Mirss. 
Truth, tni('m‘ss. 
Witness, \Msdoni, 


I Fr.ict-iire, fi.icl-ion, fiMg-inenl, 
Ini po'Jf- lire, im])os-iL-ioii. 
Iinjiiess-nii'iil, ini]ness-ion. 
Irjim-at ion, int^m-ac-y. 
Filixnr}^, lu\iin.iit(e 
Ohsers -.iiiec, oh^ei \ -at-ion. 
Post-uie, ]M)siL-]on 
Piopo.s-al, ]>i(>pos it -ion. 
PiidesL-i^i , jirolesi-ant. 

Sei v-l-tiide, se] 

Signilie-iince, Mginlie-at-ion. 
Sl.it-nre, slal-ion. 

Tern pel. i-inent, lernpeia-lun*. 
Y.ic-aiiey, v.ic-at-ion. 


(c) Romanic and Teutonic 

Appropriate-ncss, appropriat-ion. 
Ai)t-ness, apt-i-tude. 

Close- ness, closc-iire. 

Complete -ness, complet-ion. 
Direct-ion, dircct-ness. 
r)istinct-nos8, disiinct-ion, 
Exact-ness, exact-ion. 

Jalse-liood, fals-ity, false-ness. 
Human-ity, huinanc-iicss. 


\iffiites : — 

Ingenn-ity, ingcriu-ons-ness. 
JiisL-iiess, j list* lee. 

Lax ity, l.ix-Tjess. 

P.ill-or, ]>.ile-nr*ss. 
Proced-iire, pUKTod-ing. 
Quict-nde, qinet-ness. 
Iteiniss-iiess, reiniss-iun. 
Soenre-ness, seciirtity. 
Till-agc, til-th. 
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(d) Greek and Romanic suffixes : — 

Barbar-ism, barbar-ity. Formal-ism, formal-ity. 

Commim-ism, commun-ity. Vulgar-ism, viilgar-ity. 

Fatal-isin, fatal-ity. . 


II. Show hy an example the difference of meaning, if any, in each 
of the following ptairs of adjectives formed with different suffixes : — 


Beneficial, beneficent. 
Ceremonious, ceremonial. 
Childlike, cliildish. 

Comic, comical. 

Comprchensi vc, comprehensible. 
Congenial, coiigenital. 
Contemptible, contemptuous. 
Continual, continuous. 
Corporate, corporal. 

Credible, creditable. 

Definite, definitive. 

DraiSatic, dramatical. 
Elemental, elementaiy. 
Exceptional, exceptionable. 
Expedient, expeditious. 

Godlike, godly. 

Ilieir.^, illusory. 

Imaginary, imaginative. 
Imperial, imperious. 

InJustnal, industnous. "■ 
Ingenious, ingenuous. 

Innocent, innocuVius. 


Judicial, judicious. 
Luxurious, luxuriant. 
Masterly, masterful. 
Moni^nU^ry, momentous. 
Notable, notorious. 
Ofiicial, ofricious. 

Oidinal,' ordinary. 
Peimissive, permissible. 
Politic, political. 

Popular, poji ulous. 
Respective, respectful. 
Reverend, reverent. 
Sanatory, sanitaiy. 
ScnsitiNe, sensible. 
Sensual, sensuous. 
Silvery, silvern. 
Spirituous, spiritual. 
Tempoial, temporary. 
Tragic, tragical. 
Transit-ory, U'ensit-ional. 
Vcibal, verl)osc.' 

Virtual, virtuous. 


III. Substitute a single word {an adjective) for the words 
printed below in italics : — 

(a) This writing is such as cannot he read. ' 

(b) The plan you nicntion cannot he put lu'io practice, 

(c) He is one who cannot acconiing to the rules he elected. 

(d) That hoib is Jit to he eaten. 

(e) The colour is beyond my perception.^ 

if) You are liable to be called to account for your actions, 

(fjf) The plan you ]>roposc is open to objections. 

{h) That word is no longer in use. 

(i) This is a bird of passage. 

{]) Your ollico is one for which no salary is paid. 

{k) Hi-s motive was merely to get some money. 

(l) His position was beyond all hope ofimpiovcment. 

(m) His manners are more like those of a woman than of a man» 

{n) He is one who takes no trouble about bis work. 

(o) His style is too full of words. 

ip) He is inclined to Jhui fault. 

iq) A wolf is an animal that cannot be tamed. 

(r) That problem is one which is never likely to be solved^ 

\s) His character has an evil repwlaiion. 
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(0 Tlie use of opium is Ukcly to do much injury. 

(u) That impression is /oo vi^id ever to he effaced. 

(r) He is unable to pay his tehts, 

IV. To ea^h of (he verhs^ nouns^ or adjectives yiren belong add 
some Abstract suffix or suffixes : — 

Serve^ coward, right, grand, err, miser, apt, Mctni, aciid, just, 
merchant, trick, pass, sci/e, tiy, judge, euni])el, lulmil. patron, 
repent, regent, l)aiikriij>t, accurate, ])oor, lely, eai»ti\e, fiagile, l.ieile, 
felon, sole, assist, scarce, societ, defy, lalher, le.d 

V. Form Diminutive nouns out of the folloinny by adding to 
each of them its approjfriate Dinnuutixe buffijL : — 

Aniinal, code, pouch, hiook, poet, cigai, ^ase, lance, glohe, mode, 
nill, bill, cai, Allar, stJtue, ]»art, song, sign, talde, home, \\agoit7 
Miump, paik, maid, cut, lamb, hill, change, bud, lad, scylhe, toin. 

VI. Point out the six diffeient senses of (he suffix “age” as 
exemplified in the following words: - 

Heibage, hermitage, coul’age, j)ostage, bieakage. jierson.ige.^* 

VII. Desciibe the uses of the suffix “-en” as ejnnplified in the 
following words : — 

Maiden, flaxen, vixen, fatb^fi, drunken, kitten, alien, rotten, 
golden, oxen, haven. 


VHI. In the following sentoues^ (he meanitnf of (he word to 
whieh “re-” has been prefutd depends v/wn win (her a hyphen 
has or has nbt h^en placed between (he preji.i and (he verbal root. 
Substitute some other verb or phuisB%in each sentence : — 

have never reniaiked this Lefuie. 

\ The box must be re-nu'irked. 


( 1 )^ 


(a){l 


bair.s iiiustlic re-eo\cied. 


flic lias iejoine(>his jiost. 

[He has re-joiiicd the t^^o jd inks. 

/.vf Their ;\rongs ^\el(! soon redressed. 

\Tlie doll must he rc-diessed. 

( Ills character w.is reluiined. 

The classes ^\elc rf-foimed. 
n cannot recollect this. 

Toil must rc-collec t all the coins that lia\e lucn Idsl 
/I will not recount my sorrows. 

I You had better I'c-counL all these coins 
rVou must return that hook. * 

Having turned tlic verse into prose, lie le-lurned the prose 
i into verse. 

I Tliis lias been reserved for future use. 

[The summons, which lie could not then receive, mu^t be 
I re-served upon him. 

/IQx f A. went out of office aruf was replaced by B ^ 

' \A. has been re-placcd in his apiioiutmeiit. 


(S)] 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 
( 9 ) 
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IX. Define and distinguish the three meanings of the prefix 
“ sub- ” in the following words : — ^ 

(a) Sul>tcrranciiu, sub-montane ; (i>) sub-acid, sub-tropical ; (cj 
«ub-judgc, sub-deputy. ' 

X. Show the difference of meaning implied in the followimj 
words by the prefix “ non- ” and the prefix “ in- ” or “ un- ” : — 

(a) Non-active, inactive ; non-cffective, ineffective ; {c) noii- 
Chiiistian, uncliristian ; ((Z) non-farnouh, infamous ; (e) non-proles- 
bional, unprofessional ; (f) non-jiidicial, unjudicial. 

XI. Form sentences showing the difference of meaning be- 
tween — 

Confidant, confident; dependant, depend\jnt ; pendant, j)endenl , 
plaintive, plaintiff. 

XII. Show what prefixes are disguised,^ in the followiinj 
words : — 

• » 

Coit, essay (trial), .spend, pilgiini, sud<len, sovereign, outrage, 
tresnass, sojourn, umpire, entrails, deluge, ancestor, balance, anoint, 
somorc, jirovost, runagate, puny. 

XIIL Distingmsh the saffixts yi each of the following pah s : — 

^■Sitired, hundred ; hemlock, wedlock ; leaining, fartliing ; freckle, 
spindle ; seedling, daikliiig ; liiend, reverend. 

XIV. Distingmsh the* mjfix “ -ther ” in each of the follow- 
ing : — 

Other, father, hither. 

, • 

XV. Distinguish the piefix “ in tacit of the folloiving : — 

Aspect, apathy, avert, afresh, afloat, arise, ado, amend. 

XVI. Separate the stem from the ajji.ies {piefij.es or suffixes) of 
the following woids, amt the ajiues from each other : — 

Undonominationalism, valetudinaiian, umsojihisticated, renegade, 
instrumentality, disproportionate, talkativeness, }»rotestantisni, ab- 
senteeism, accidentally, miscreant, inde’ii tines, intoxicate, interest, 
intellectual, demonetise, teleplione, intiospection, cajitivatc, insignifi- 
cant, homogeneous, inaccessible, piocediire, likelihood. 


CHAPTER. XXVI.— FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

343. Figure of Speech defined. — A Figuic of Speech or 
Rhetoric is a deviation from the jilaiii and oiilniary use of words 
with a view to increasing or specialising the effect. 

Thus wo can say, “There are six pillars on cither side.of this 
colonnade." Here the word pillars is used in its ordinary and 
litoral sense. 
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Again, we can say, “ This law is one of the ^iillars of the eoninion- 
wcalth.** Here pillar is used in a figuiMtivo or noii-liteial scMise, 
and signifies “main support.*’ 

344. Figures of Speech classified. — The* tluecmain classes 

of figures ha\% their origin in tlio lliree eliief laeiilties (»f the 
human intellect, viz. (1) comparison or the ju‘i‘ee]>lion of re.sem- 
hlance, (2) discuumination or the perception of dilVeience, and (:i) 
association or the impression of coiiligint}.^ 

I. When like ohjects come under our notice, ue are si ruck 
willi the resemblance. TJie figures nametl Simili*, M(*t.i]dior, and 
Allegory are bascMl on^iniilarily or lesemblance. ddie.^e liguri's 
constitute Class I. 

II. AVhen unlike objects come under our ml ice, ue are stiuHr 

with the dill'erence. Tlie tigiire-^ named Antithesis, Kpigram, 
and the Coiidensed^Sentence are based on lontiast nr dillerence 
These constitute Class II. ^ 

III. When tAV'o iinpfession.s (nrnriing iof/rthrr becon|^* jht- 
manently associated in the mind, th(‘ thought of the one I'alls 
up the thought of the other, as a storm suggi‘sls shii^wivck, 
wealth suggests gold, e Ic Tlys IS called the law of Couliguily, 
au<l IS the foundation of nieiiKuy m* tin* relenli\e * ’^\y. 
Tliejigures of sp(*ee]i named MelniiMiu , Smi(‘< doclie, and tin* 
Tiansf(*iTed E])ithet are ha-^ed ujKUi^Contigiiily, liese con- 
stitute ( dass I M. 

IhNides the above, there is a !*vurth (dass cdnsi-liug of mi- 
cellaiieous iigures, whuh llmiigli unt haM*d on Nny om l.uailty 
like the three tla.sscs )ll^l iiAmed, iu\ol\e soim* di'Viation lumi 
(he onyuary iw of words, and an* Iheielon* lightly included 
among Figuies of Spe 4 ‘ch. • 

Chins 7 . — Fofurf's hasrd on Ihunnhlan^o 

345. Simile: lit. thing like” (neuter nf Litiii 

— A simile is the expluit -latejiieut of some )»oMitnl resem- 
hlauce conceived to exi.st betw'eeii two ihiug-, that fljj/ri in other 
respects. 

Observe, in the simile and iii all other tigine- han'd up(»n 
resf*ml)lauee, the coinjiaiisou is, ikjI h(*lwe(*u ihitig'^ (»l tlu* same 
kind, hut hetw'een things oj^ dijfe rent Inids '^Ihils then* is lu) 
figure, if w'e compare a tamel with a diomedaiy, hut oiil) when, 
for example, w'e enm])are it with a shij) and call it “ the ship <*l 
tlie desert ” Again, llierc is no simile if w'c coinpaie Ihukc with 

* Bain’s Rhetoric and Oomposiiion, Part I. p. 135. 
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Cicero, Napoleon with Alexander, or the Russian Empire with 
the Roman Empire. These are all good parallels. But, as the 
comparisons are literal — that is, bet'./een objects of the same kind 
— there is nothing figurative about them. 

Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow ; 

He that would search for pearls must dive below. — D rypen. 

The tribes (on the North-weijt frontier of India) hung upon the 
flanks of our retreating columns like wasps. — Eeiiew o/llevieuSy 
Jan. 1898, p. 5. 

They flourished the interests of the national defence, like a Medulia’s 
head, to frighten off the men. — Dailtf Telegraphy 24th Feb. 1898. 

A simile is especially effective, w'hen some abstract thought 

series of thoughts is illustrated by n^eans of -some concrete 
parallel. Keats, having road several translations of Homer into 
English verse, and not being satisfied with any of them, found a 
new world suddenly opened out before him on seeing the trans- 
latiofi by Chapman (ad. 1598), and expressed his feelings under 
the following simile ■ — 

Then felt I like some watrher of the skies, 

When a new ]flanct swims into his ken ; 

Or like stout Cortez, w'^en with eagle eyes 
' He stared at the Paeilic, — and all his men 

Looked at each other with .i wild suiniisc, — 

Silent, upon p peak in Darien. 

From such examples as the above it will be seen that a 
simile is usually* introduced by some w'onls, such as likcy as, as — 
so, which draw attention to the likeness. But this is not 
necessary. All that is necessary to Ihe simile is that both sides 
of the comparison shall be dislinctly stated — ^ 

Whenever I hear the n.einber for N sp ak about East Africa, I 

am reminded of one of those mirrors in which w'e see everything 
upside de*wn, and iii wliich tilings are presented in a topsy-turvy 
condition. — ^fr. (Jurzon's Speech, 4tli Mareh 1898. 

The repose of repletion may not be a* very lieioic attitude to a 
great nation like the English ; but even a lion sleei)S after a 
full meal.- -Review of Revieios, Jan. 1898, p. 8. 

346. Metaphor: lit. a transfer (Gr. meta, across; phor-e, 
carrying). — A metaplior is a potential or implied simile. In a 
simile both sides of the comparison .-re distinctly stated ; whereas 
in a metaphor one side is stated, but not the other. Thus 
when say, “ He curbs his passion,” w'e mean that he restrains 
his passion, as a man would curb a restless horse. If both sides 
of the comparison were to be given, this is how the simite would 
be expressed. 
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Our eldest son is the star (brightest member) of the family. 

His rash policy let loose the dogs of uar. 

Hold fast to the anchor of ^aith. 

The news you bring is a dagger to my licart. 

The town i^'as stormed after a long siege. 

Ho was fond of blowing his own trumpet (praising hiinsuli ). 

He swam bravely against the tide of popiihii applause. 

Can’st thou not minister to a mind diseased, 

Fluck from the memory a rooted ^oirow Sn aksi'kaiik. 

347. Personal Metaplwns , — A nietapluu* is personal, when 
it speaks of inaninirate qjijetts as if they veie Ining. 

A treacherous calm ; sullen sky ; n fi owning roek , pitiless cold ; 

ciuel Jieat t a learnqi ;ige ; the thnstg gioiiiKl^, a virgin soil. 
Evciy hedge was conscious of more tli.iu iNliat the ivpieseiitations 
of enamoured swains adniiL of. — Tathr, 

Tlie childhood of lli^ world ; the anger of the tempest ; the deccit- 
Julness of richesT AVine is a mocUr. 

Oh mother Id.i, •n.iny-tonnl.iiiiefl Ida, 

Dear mother Ida, hearken eie I die.- Tlnnyson. 

Our unwcariid and nnsuhsulisid allies, ilie waves - SiLvn, 

AVlicii empire iii its childhood liist .i]»ptM]s, 

A watchful fate o’ersees its ti mur year^ DiiYDP v. 
Everytliing smiled on liiiii. Fa^iiliarily hneds contempt 

IVilia[»s tln‘ v.ile 

, awhile to the relleeted iM} - Thomsijn. 

The voice of thy biollier’s blood iii^o me lioni the groiirifl. 

Cfon. IV. MO.^ •• 

JPearg wave and dicing blast 
Sob and moan aloii^V^he sljoie ; 

Ami all is })eace at last. 

• 

348. Sustained Metaphois — The resend >1 a neo exiiressed l)y 
a metaphor is usually Jiniited to a single poinl Occasion- 
al! v, liow'cver, a metaphor can be sustained through a series ot 
kindred images. 

Let Us (sinec life ean*litLlc eKe suj^ply 
Ihit just to look about Us and to du ) 

Expatiate free o’er all the sc» ne ol man, 

A mighty mtze^ but not without nplan; 

A wddy where vrids and flowers pioniiM uoiis diout ; 

A gatden tempting with forbnhlen jruit^ 

Togetlior let iis l)eat the ample feld^ • 

Try what the 02 )en, wdiaif tlie eoicit yield ; 

The latent tracks^ the giddy hnghts (Xplnre 
Of those who blindly creep or siglitless soar. — PorK. 

AVe believe that tlie emhris of municipal patnutisni Ijavo never 
cca^ecl to burn and glow in these smaller coiiiiiiuriilie% into 
which, hy historical and pliysic<il necessity, London lias been 
divided. We wdll do notliing to quench these eihhers. Rather 
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we will tend them and fan them, until over the whole of tlio o 
communities they have shed an equal and a vivifying? lifjht and 
warmth, — Duke of Devonshire' s Speech^ 15th February 1898. 

349 . Confusion of Metaphors, — Metaphoi’S borrowed from 
more than one source must not be comluned in the same i)liriiNn 
or clause. The mixing of metaphors, far from increasing tlu* 
effect, weakens it by the sense of incongruity that it excites. 

Savoy and Nice, the keys of Italy and th(5 citadel in her han<ls In 
bridle S\\itzerlaTid, are in that consolidation of the FpuKdi 
])Owcr. — Biikkk. , 

Ho is understood to have expressed tiie 1 elief that the true poln \ 
for the Liberal party to ]misue was to launch a campaign agaiiM 
the Housc^of Lords. — Daily Telegraph. 

Traders shoiiA once and for all abandon the hope that the 
vinco of Vhinnaii is a rich mine only waiting to be ttvppid . — 
Cont, 1lemev\ February 1898. 

Nothing can save (Mima but a radical i ighh about -face on the pail 

I of tile British Foreign Oilici*. — J^'cviar of JtevicivSy Febiu.‘i\ 

n 1898, p. 113. 

There are phrases of music that go honi(‘ to the centre of our 
being, ami five luiiuites’ d\Ncdhug on tliein at sunrise vill gi\<‘ 
a keynote that will sound foi tlu‘ d.iy, the morning bath of tie 
mind. — National ]iecLeu\ F’bui.uy 1898. 

Til cases of this kind tlie Stock Maikcl, Ashuh is consideiahlv 
more h.ible to fits of ininic than 1o phh'gmatic inditli rcnee (M 
foolish ojdiinisni, is the safest political ihennometf'r, -Daihi 
Telegraph, 25th February 1898 *• 

It is but cold comfort to know that reason niust4n the end prevail 
over siipeisLition, ,ind tliht a religion gmfttd upon seience will 
come to (he birth by the slow but sure piocesses of evolution 
— Times ircckly, Itb Maieli 1898. 

350 . Succession without confusion, — We may, bowM,*vur, Iium^ 
a succession of metapl.uvs without coiifinoii. 

(1) I brulle in my struggling mll^e with ]>ain, 

That longs to launch inUi a holder sLyu//-.— Addtson. 

(2) At Icngtli Eiasmus, that gieat lionourrd n.inic 
(The glory of the ]U*iesthoo(l and the shame), 

Stemmed tlie wild torrent of a harbaioiis age, 

And drove those holy Vandals olf the stage, — PoPE, 

We consider (1) aii instance of confusion, and (2) an instance 
of succession 'without confusion. Ex. (1) is a confusion of meta- 
phor for two reasons — (a) hecailMi an adjective clause, being a 
syntactical part of the main clause 195), is not entitled to 
employ a metaphor distinot from that employed hy the main 
clause ; and (h) b(‘cause the mljective clause itself contains two 
distinct inetai)lioT-s. On tlie other liand, \ve con.sider (2) a 
succession^ not a confusion^ of metaphors, because the fourth 
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line is a co-ordinate, not a Kiibordinalo, clause, and is flicrct'orc 
entitled to employ its own meiaplior ludcjuMidently of the other. 

The following is a striking example of a succession of co- 
oidinate metapliors, each of wliicli is in apposition it li a .nuglc 
noun, “sleep,” and could easily be expanded into a co-oixlinate 
clause. 

Macbeth doth murder sleep, tlie innocent sleep, 

Sleep that knits \in the lavclled sleaN e ol e.ue, 

The death of each day’s hie, soie labour’s b.itli, 

Ralni of hurt m^nift, great nature’s seeoud conise. 

Chief nouiisher in lile’s feast.- Miiclnth^ ii. ‘J. 

■ 

351. Afim)i9i'iatencsik of Mei<qihi)U — A f.ii -fc4i lied iiiel.ijilioi*^ 
(Tefeats its own oliject; for in.stead of selling a \n)iul in a 
clearer light by tlie cuinpaiison, it makes it daiker On tin* 
otlier hand, a nietajflior is esjiei tally a))]noj)ria(e and ioreible 
nlieii the comparison is backed by some lacL of a kiiufied 
character. — 

(1) For seven weeks he tiain]»ed, a workless workei, the 

hearted stiects ol London - Jirurw nj AVco l'Vl>. ISDH 

(*J) Wo helievc the integrity ol^Jhina is most likidy to lie see'o^l 
by throwing the country u]M‘n to the eomiiKuie »>! llie 
• ANorld instead ol closing it iijs so to spiak, in u ati i -tiijld 
cbiiipaitmcayi. — Mr. Ciuautts SptmAty 2nd M.neli IMbS. 

Here the proviiices of (JIjiu.i, clost-d against loieign eoiimieiee, aie 
toni])ared to “ water-tight cumjui (niei»t,s. ” The (‘onijlinson is doubly 
■ipt, because tbe only access to tliese [»fo\ iiices at ju'istjit is Ity w.iLei, 
\i/. the trcaty-poits and tlie inojitlis ol tbe gie.it inland ineis. 

(3) Mr. Hriglit eoiidenmed tlie ruinous e\priisc ol tlie aimy, and 
laaiiitained that the young olliceis with I lien seaili-t .nid 
gold w'erc kept iu|i mainly loi the awinst-meiiL ol the young 
ladies of the aristoeraiy, and lie added, ‘'And these 
young ladles ])et the rohin red-bieast, wJui k the most 
(juarrelsome and disrejmtal>le of birds,— simply hejaiisi* In* 
wears a red waistcoat ." — Foitnujhtly Ilciieu ^ Fehiii.ny ISllH, 
p. 213. 

(1) My lion, friend is a spinnei of long yams of low^ (juahty. 
(Applied in a double sense to tin* late Mi. Ihiglit, a eiUtoii- 
sj)inner by trade, and a distinguished s]»eakri in tlie House 
of Commons.) 

(5) Where wert tlioii, mighty |Motlier, wlicn he hy, — 

AVhen thy .son lay jueiced by the shalt that llic.s 
In darkness ! — Siikulky's jldonatSy 9 12. 

Adunais is Keats, the poet, whose ])reniatiire death is niouined bj,r 
Shelley, The metaphor of deatli as “tlie ariow' that llielb ))>day, 
“the pestilence that walkcth in. darkness ” (IV. xci } is rendered 
doubly appropriate by the fact that the immediate eailse ol liis death 
was said to be a malignant attack written by an anonymous reviewer. 
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362. Metaphors based on history^ fahle, parahle^ etc. Meta- 
phors may be drawn hot only frogi resemblances of objects, but 
fioin resemblances of situation, and these may be taken from 
history, or fable, or parable, or proverb. Every*onc is familiar 
with such phrases as ‘‘ hiding one s light under a bushel,” “ the 
lion lying down with the lamb” (parables trom the BHile) ; “to 
wash one’s hands of a thing” (Pilate’s action in the praito- 
pium) ; “ cutting one’s coat according to the cloth,” “ letting 
sleeping dogs lie,” “swapping hones in crossing a stream,” 
‘‘putting the cart before the horse” (prSverbs). 

The lion roared to a false note and then rated the jackals for 
yelping iiftinison. (Fable of jackal it lion’s htde,)— Daily Tele- 
graph, 6th February 1893. * 

The interests of Great Britain had to be defended in language that 
should steer safely between the Scyllai of weakness and the 
Charybdifl of arrogance. (The fabled whirlpools in the Straits 

* of Messina.) --Ibid, 2nd March 1^98. 

Tne Hon. H. B. with hib green cutaway coat and brass buttons 
liad an annual tilt in favour of the ballot. (Don Qiiivoie hav- 
ing a tilt at a windimll.) — Fort, licview, February 1898, p. 215. 

The western labyrinth of liil^s serves as au invaluable mural 
barrier of Hindostan. (The ‘ ‘ labyi intli ” is borrowed from the 
famous building at Arsinoe in Kgyjd ; and ‘*^hc mural bariier ” 
from the Great Wall of China ) Jlrviciv of liemews, Jail. 1898. 

Mr. L., writing in i\\^Fortniyhlhi, takes uj^tbis parable against 
Lord Salisbury. (Balaam and llalak.)- -Ib^. Feb. 1898. 

The English* when they lavishing their dciision against the 
Kaiser aiiid his brother, •should remember that they arc living 
in glass houses and ought iioj; to throw stones. (Proverb.) — 
Ibid. January 1898. 

He received liis baptism of fire in the Crimea. (Name f^r sjuiitu.il 
baptism in New '^Jiistainent ) — Daily H'clcgtaplt, dth Maicli 1898 

It w^ould be disreputable to allude to the Most Serene, Mighty, 
Belov^ Erniieror as the drunken Helot of English Jingoism. 
(The Spartan custom of making the Helots drunk as a caution 
to Spartan citizens ) — lie new of ilcinews, Jan. 1898. 

You have burnt your ships, and must go forward or perish. — 
(Agathocles of Syracuse, as soon as he landed at Carthage, 
burnt his ships so as to lender return impossible.) 

353. Allegory, Fable, Parable. — These arc the same at 
bottom, and, like metaphors, arej^ased upon resemblance. 

An Allegory is a tale consisting of a senes of incidents 
analogous to another series of incidenls, which it is intended to 
illustrate. The object of Biicli a talc is lo exenijdify and 
cnfone some moral truth; as in Bunyan’s IHhjrMs Progress. 

A Parable is a short allcgorj’, as the Sower, the Ten Virgins, 
the Prodigal Son, the Grain of Mustard Seed, the Lost Sheep, 
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eta In the Old Testament the parable of the Ewe Lamb was 
intended to bring King David to a sense of liis guilt by putting 
a parallel case before him ; and it succeeded. 

The Fables f)f classical literature, m nnIucIi hinh and UmsIs 
are made to think, speak, and act like men, all teach some 
moral, as nllegory and parable do. 

Class IL — hifjurcs based on Contrast or Jh’lference, 

354. Antithesis. 1 1 is a tiiM ]uinci])le of t)i(‘ liunian 
mind, tliat we arc adectecl only laf tliatufe of iinpj’essian -.Among 
the many conse(juences of this law is the ellicacy of cunliasl in 
^erbal compo-uion ” (Daln).^ ^ 

We cannot ii^e the commonest wonl, say “weak” for ex- 
ample, without in wajjjLlly contrasting it wiili ‘^sin>i)g.” Hairing 
proper names, which are me^v mark', or tokens, and inteije. te^ns, 
wlucli are mere sounds, tliere i< not a word in onr langn;igi^ or 
ill fa('t in any language, wlucli does not imply sonn‘ oiIku- word 
or W'ords with wdnch it is contrasted in meaning 'Flus law is so 
univei-sal, that in oidinary spee^i it is suJlicirDi to mention one 
W'ord, such Jis “ w'eak,^^ witliout adding its negalne foim “ mJt- 
strong.” 

Soniethnes, how'^ver, it is expedient, for the sake of increas- 
ing or specialising the elfect,” to imuilion both ol jilu- contrastrd 
terms; and as Ibis is a de[Mrtuii^'*‘ from tlu^ ordiiiaiy use of 
woitls,” we call it a Figure of Sjhsm Ii (See didiniAon in IM3.) 

Autithebis is a (Ireek word signilying “ si tting again^'t ” ; that 
is, setting^one word agriiiist another. 

He can bribe ^ hut lu* o.fnnot snlnre , Ik* cAn bui/, hut lir cannot 
tjain ; he can /ic, hut he cannul dm nr. 

A friend ex.iggi*iat**s a man’s iirfin'^^ an ( nntn/ Ins e^inhs. 

Between fame and true lionour tlirn* is mie h dillrirnu*, the 
fonuer is a blind and n%isy ajiplausr , Liie latlei is :in intcriuil 
and more silent homatje. 

As C.csar loved me, I weep for him ; as ho was fortiinato, I rojmeo at 
it ; as he was valiant, I honour him , Init, as In* was anilntious, I 
slew him. Thero is teai.s lor Ins love , joy lui lus fortune ; lionour 
for his valour ; and death for his .iinlntion. iSuaksJ'fauk. 

Though dee]), yet cleai ,#tlioiigh gv ntle, y<*t not dull ; 

Strong witliout rage ; without o’eillowing full. Dkmiam. 

There is eveiywliere a peiceptihle reaction in lavour of govern- 
inent by the capable as opposed to go\ernm(‘nt Ijy the counting 
of noses . — Review of He views, inn. 18Ud, [». G. ^ 

Themistocles, being asked wdietlier ho w'onld choose to marry his 

^ RheUrnc and ComposUion, Hart I. p. 19G, 
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daughter to an indigent man of merit, or to a worthless man 
of wealth, replied : “ I would prefer a man without wealth to 
wealth without a man,'* — SjpcMior^ No. 372. 

Antithesis should not be sacrificed to brevity. Compare the 
following, and see which of the tw^o is the more pointed : — 

{a) The posthumous fame of Buddha is far greater than what 
accrued to him during his life. 

(i) Tlic fame which has gathered rornfid the name of Buddha since 
his death far exceeds that which accrued to him during his life. 

Oteerve that in (6) not only is ccie clause balanc(‘d against 
another, but the Present Perfect tense “ has gathered ” is 
contiRsted with the Past Indefinite “accrued” 

355. Epigram: lit. an inscription (a Greek word, epi- 
gramma)^ the name given by the Greeks to a short piece of 
verse inscribed on a jmblic monument. Brevity is still one of 
the distinguishing marks of ejiigram. But tlm word has been 
mane to denote any kind of pointed saying, and especially one in 
wliiek the words a])i)ear to be coutiasted, or at least to contain 
some kind of incongruity. It is therefore based upon the per- 
ce]jJ,ion of dillereiice, and is clo'ely allied to Antithesis. 

“The epigram is an appanuit contradiction in language, 
which, by causing a temporaiy shock, rouse^s our attention to 
some important mcanii^g underneath” (Bain)i 

The child father of the man. — 'WoiiDsw’oun'i. 

By merit r.iisc'd to that Inul eminence. -Milton. 

Loveliness 

Needs not Iho foieigii aid of oinainent, 

But IS, when uiiadouifd^ adorned the most. — T homson. 

Conspicuous by its ahsence, — Disraeli. 

In the midst of hfe/\Mi\ aie iii death. — Broverh. 

Ho lived a life ol active idleness. 

Tis all tiiy business, business how to shun. — P ope. 

Art lies ill coTiccaliiig art. — Latin Frovob. 

Fame is the spur that llie clear snii'lt doth raise 

(Tliat last infirmity of noble minds) 

To scorn delights and live labonous days. — M ilton. 

Ambition iirst sprung from your blest abodes, 

The glorious fault of angels and of gods. — PtiPE. 

Ho who lives without Jolly is not so wise as ho imagines. — 
Proverb. ' 

Affected simpUcify is refined artfulness. — Proverb. 

A worklcss work man (a mail seeking for w'ork and not finding it). 

To damn with faint praise. 

Indecision is sometimes a decisive kind of action. — Review of 
^ Reviews. 

Another such metonj, and w'c are umlone. — Saying of Pyrrhus. 

Beware the/i^ry of a patient man. — D uyden. 
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K favourite haij no fnnid. — Grvy. 

I protest by that gloryin-' m yon wliicli I liavo in Cliiist Jihus 
our Lord, I dir. daihj, — 1 Cor. .w. ol. 

Defaui me frifu my fiu'tids,- Pionrh. 

Silence is sometimea moie eloqmnt limn wouU 

Oue no m.ui anytliiiig but to 1 om‘ oik* hiioiIiui Ttsianunt 

Murder; it have no fomjue, \\\]\ u‘t >ij)cuh 

A lule iiioro lionomcd in tlio hiictch thiiii tin* obst r\iiini', 

Circiit wits ^Mll soniotinies (//to ‘nmsl if nffi nd^ 

Aiy lise iofnnlfs wliu-h intus d.no nut nuiiil Toi-i 
His honour roott'd in disluhour stood, 

And faith unfaithful kPpt linn Jahihj (me * Tianyson. 

The lollowin^ j)lir.is('s, all ol eoninion on iii it iicu, u.m In* dassid 
under the headiiffe of (‘infCMinmatic : jr/uft ]u\ ^tVmui tiillin;'” 
sfleiit leluike, oiasfD/y in.utiNity, an opi n sreii't, a tulums .iiiiiisc- 
ment, o, pious fraud, nohlc ivven^^c, iwpnssiCi sdi nee, shabhu ^^‘iitrid. 

356. Pun — In Ihis fi^mv the Iinon^niiity I'niisisi.s m usyi^^ 
tlie Hiime word in dilloivnl senses. ^J'hr li^run. cliii-lly#h»r 

inirjioses of Iiuniour . — 

The leopard changes his spots, as often as he goes lioiii one spot 
to anothei. 

Is life worth living ? That de[)tmds on the Im-i. 

Ben Battle was a sohlin hold 
And used to wai’s alainis , 

But a Ciiniioii ball shot oll^n , legs, 
ifcTlie laifl down his aiiie Hood. 

The figure is soimdnnes, bowe\t#, usid MinniJx In sneh 
inslaiices there is a play iqiun^ words nut ainouiiting to a jam , 

§ 302 . 

Home«kee]>iiig youth have evur honiely wits.- -Sn \ks|*i m:k 
B ad ac( ideiits ha]ij)en^to bad |)la}eis. * 

Evil be to Inin lliat e\il thinks. 

The right diMiie ol kings to govern wiong.- Pori.* 

Ill three of these e\ainp](*s^hi* njje.iirfl woid (/oo/d. mv/), is 

use’ll in a dillorent sense in the same sioit) in « . In the Miimiiung 
example there is almost ,i jam on the word i tqht It i leallv a noun 
signilying “lawful powei oi |)irTogativ «■,” Imt it is m.uh \n look like 
an adjective used as the o]»j)osite to “wiong," ,i n*al a»ljM tj\e. 

357. The Condensed Sentence. — This lig4ije (onsists in 

bringing togellior under one verb or in oik* * iiimK'iation ideas 
60 dilferent, that we should oidinanly give a distinei clauwi or 
an entirely distinct sentenec to each ol Iheiii. 

The Russian grandees eanie to Elizabeth’s court drojijuiig pearls 
and vermin. — M acai lay. 

She dropjied a tear and her pocket-handkerchief.— kens. 

Smelling of musk and of insolence.— T ennyson. 
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Corsica is an island swarming witti bandits and bandicoots. 

There used to be in Paris under the ancient regime a few women 
of brillunt talents, who violated all the common duties of life 
and gave very iileasant little .su|)])er.>». Among these supped 
and sinned Madame D’Epinay. — i^l^)unKV. 

It is by tlie goodness of God that\Nc have possession of three 
unspeakably precious thing'>, — ficedom of speech, freedom of 
" conscience, and the piudence of using netthci - Mark Twain. 
Napoleon was equally great in directing a battle or in regulating 
the length of a ballet-gii-rs skirts . — Dady Tcleyniph^ ULli Fob. 
1898. t 

Class HI. — F'l (fares Ixisnl on Contiyaitij. 

''''358. Metoaymy : ht. “a diaiig(v of nanu*” (Gr. metay 
hange ; onornay iiaiiio) — Tins figure consists in describing a 
lung by sonic aceoinpanwient or sitjivifuant adjancty instead of 
laiiiing the thing ilstdf When the sign iS" such as to strike the 
injigination more vividly than \\ha9it stands lor, the language 
ains in iinpressivcness. 

(a) The symbol for the j)erson or thimj symbolised : — 

He succeeded to the crown (-royal ofhee), 

I ?Jo is too fond of red tape ( = oWiei.il loutiuc). 

From the cradle to the fjiaie ( — lioin childhood to deatli}. 

Leather ( = shoe-making) ]>ay.s bettei than leariinig 
Grey hairs ( = 6ld age^ i old men) should b(‘ respected.® 

Show dcfereiKJO to the chair ( = thc chairmaiYb lulingy. 

Hi ought to Jie hammer ( = put up to auction). 

JSach stairs (=:setret, intii’Miing) nilliicuce 
Promoted to tliC bench ( = the olhee of judge). 

The woolsack (=tthe seat, and liejicc the oiliee, ol Loid Chancellor). 
Called to tlic bar ( — made a barnstei) 

Blulf Haiiy bioke into tlie s[»ence 

And turned the cowls (moid^s) .undt -ThNN\soN. 

A ’bus driver, summoned foi delaying his ’bus, j)leaded that bo 
was fiailed by a /(tie vlio subsequently cJiaiigod his mind. 
— Dady Telnjraph^ 9tli Maieh 1898. 

(b) The instrument for the agent : — 

The 2)cn lias more iiilluence tlian tlie sword. 

Give every man thine ear, but few tiiy loicc. 

He is a good hand at composition. 

To cairy Jirc ?.nd sword ( — a desolating war) into a couiilry. 

The tonyuc of slander is never irtlent. 

Tahessin is our fullest throat of song — Tenny.son, 

The “resident commissioner” will be tlie eyes and carSy and to a 
limited extent the voiccy of the lligh Commissioner . — Times 
» Wecklyy 4th March 1898. 

How shall we attract men to ^he colours ( = thc army) ? 

In India trade preceded the/a^, and the function of the flag is to 
protect Daily Telegraph, 25th Fob. 1898. 
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Sceptre and crou^ 

Must tumble doVii, 

And ill the dust bo o(uyil nitidc 

With the i>oor crooked scuth€%,r\i\ sparfe . — J vur^ SHiuLt\, 
(That is, kings must die as well as pe 
(c‘) Hie container for the thimj contained : — 

Ho dmnk the cup ( = tlio cojitouls nt llie eu]»\ 

Ho is too fond of tlie hotth ( — ihe Ihjnur in llie bo! lie). 

The kettle ( = w’atcr in the k(‘ttle) boiK 

The conquerors smote the cito ( --inli.ibit.ints of tbe eit; ). 

Iroing 0’ to Home ( ~t4ie Cliuieb centred in llniiu ). 

He keeps a fine = fine hoists) 

The gallery (=;si)ect:itois in the gall(i\'^ lnudl\ .ipphiud^d. 

The power oj the ( = the inone} in the piiV'i*). 

Oxford ( = the Oxluid ciew) won tin* l.isl bu.it-iaee 

England dues not desire wai with Jlusma 

He keeps a flunij)tuoiis table ( — \iands un tin* table). 

(d) The effect for the ca use : — 

A fa^ oui.ibb* spct d 

RufUc* thy mirrored ni.ist. — Ti n\\.so\', ]h Mimonauu 
(Here speed is put fur v'lndy the (Miise of spu d ) 

He des])erate takts tin thofh 
With sudden ]»lu^ge —'rnoMsoN. 

(Here tlic death is tin* anglei’s Jio(»k .seized b\ the ti^^h ) 

• 0 tor a be.iker full of the mirm stmlh ' Jvl Ms 

(Ileie w*ne is tb‘s';iil)ed b\ tin* iruim that i^, tlie w/uni sun 

of the south, whiili rijieiis the giape limn wlinli fin* wjiie is pro 
duced. This is a metonyniy thiee 

(e) The inaler for the finny innd* , fin ]da(e foi the finny: — 

They have Moses and tlie piojlftef^ X* u' Ti '^fann of. 

I have nev'cr read Uomn (- the poems ul JJumei ) 

Tins is H cuniinun jdirase in T* nnu^ioi ^ 

I am not fond of ( — groineli ^ ) 

The niiiicr went w ithout his iJaey (- the saleh l.ini)^ iii\ ented hy 
Sir Hum]»hiy Da^y). 

Look it out in Hnidshaw { ^ linic-lahle b\ Ibadslj.iw ). 

I am fond of old china (:=tn«ker> inafh in Chni.i) 

A book bound in morocco (^hsither ol Monxco' 

Wc have several Turners ( = jntturtb hj 'J'uiin r). 

You have a beautiful crffiarn. 

A little cayenne will iinj»ro\e the ^^a^ou^ 

(J) The name of a jnission for the nJytrt (tf fhfjuission : — 

She is coming, my life, niy///» —Ti w^snv. 

For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead. Mini ox. 

At length Era.sinus, that great hononnd name, 

The glory of tlie priesthood and tlie shame Poi'i-. 

The sigh of her secret soul (thejjcrson sighed for;. — O ssia^. 
The Lord is niy strength and my song, and is become my ja^va- 
lion, — Old TestamenL 


K* O. Ca 


R 
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Soul of the age ! 

The applause, delight, and mnder of our stage ! 

My Shakspeare rise !— Ben Jonson. 

The people’s prayer, the glad diviner’s theme, 

The young men’s vision, and the old men’s drea^^n. 

(The italicised words are all applied by Dryden to the Duke of 
Monmouth.) 

369. Syn-ec-do-che : lit. “ the understanding of one thing 
Bimiiltaneously with another” (a Greek word translitertated into 
English). — This figure is distinguished from Metonymy by the 
fact that the sign, which is made to represent the thing signified, 
may be any kind of symbol except an accompaniment, this last 
fJtoi-sg the exclirive property of Metonymy. Perhaps, however, 
the best way to distinguish these two figures is as follows : — 

In synecdoche one name is substituted for another, whose 
meaning is more or less cognate with its own. 

Tn metonymy one name is sulisLituted for another, whose 
meaning is wliolly foreign to itself. 

(a) The less general pnt for Uie more general. — The more 
general the term is, the fainter is the picture ; the more special 
tb'' term, the more vivnl the pictuie. Hence, if a writer 
desires to be impr(\ssive, he should employ woids as particular 
and determinate in sense as the scope of the subject will 
allow : — 

They sank as lead in the n^\^hty waters. — Exodus \v. 10. 

Consider tl^e lilies how th^-y glow : they loil not, they spin not ; 
and yet I say unto you that Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. — Luke xii. 27. 

The kiss snatched lui'^ty fioin the sidelong maid, 

On purpose guardless. — T homson, irtnler. 

All hamls employed, tlie royal Mork glows warm. — D kyden, 

Rotiun to her ^ and fifty men dismissed ^ 

No, rather I abjure all toofs, and el loose 

To bo a comrade with the ico//and ogd. — Suaksceare, King Lear. 

A sail was descried in the distance. 

For seven weeks ho tramped, a w'orkless worker, the stony-hearted 
streets of Loudon. — Review of Reviews, Feb. 1898, p. 121. 

Moralise capital I you might as well propose to moralise a boa 
eonsti'ictor or tamo a tigei\ — Ib-uL 

Do men gatluw grapes of thorns, or Jigs of thistles? — New 'Testa- 
vicnt. 

That maiden’s blood 

Is as unebristiaii as a leopard's. — George Eliot, Spanish Gipsy. 

(b) An individual for a class . — A well-knuwui individual is 
sometimes made to represent a class : in tins way a Proper noun 
becomes a Common noun, see § 23, Note 2. Even when a Proper 
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noun is not so used, a general statement is made much more 
forcible, if it is illustrated by a good individual exainjile : — 

A Daniel (very wise judge) come to judgment.— S iiakspeauf. 

Smooth Jacob still robs liomely Fs/iu. — liKouNiNQ. 

He’s Jvdobs to a tittle, tliat man is. — Ibid, 

“That ” was the real Saturn of the Genealogy ’ — M \sson. 

1 would have such a fellow whi]»|K‘d for o'erdoing 
Termagant ; it out-i/ciW^ Homi, ~ Sn \km’K\ke. 

Stemhold himself he owi-SternhoIdai.- Swift. 

Ti^gorgonise (to turn into stone by a glaiiee nt the eyc'i - Tknn YSON. 

You call ours harassing' legislation : of eoiirst* all jnogressivo 
govcrnincnts arc harassing legislators: doubtless \\ bm Moses 
brought down the law from Sinai, maiiv stout Cousitn atives 
present tlAught tl» ten eommandinents liara'Mng legislatrnrr. 
— Brkjht’s Speeches, 

(c) The more general for the less generah — As the usual 
tendency of general Voi-ds is to weaken the etfeet rather Ilian 
to strengthen it (see remarks under {a ) ), lhi‘5 form ol Syneixlyelie 
is i*ather uiiconiniou : — 

We say vessel for “ shij) ” ; measure for “dance ” or f»)r “ |>oetry '* ; 
the smiling year for the smiling “season,” sjn’ing or siiiiiiner , tin* 
Christian woild for the ChnstiaH Chundi as a whole, tigvor h/r 
intoxicating drink : action for “battle ” ; ronnfinuf for a “ commercial 
firm.” . 

Soinet*niefl a ver^ general term is usifl by way of eonU'iupt ■ — 

A iHior creature^ A wretched indindual. A /A of .shreds ami 
patches. */ ^ 

Sometimes a very general pterin is usisl to avoid a mure 
particular one, which we do not like to nu'iitioii . — 

Thus deceased oi departed or gane to lest for “dead”; 

elevated for “ tijisy ” ; ?/ ftnu tlniuf should h(t)>pen fit him fui “ if he 
should die ” ; jdain for “ugly,” ete. 

(d) The concrete for the ahstiuet : — 

There is a mixture of the^hger and the ape in the t haiacter of a 
Frenchman. — V oi/jatkk. 

I do the most that friendship eau, 

I hate the Viceroy^ love the man. - Swift. 

An English muse is toiiehed with geiu rous woe, 

And ill the iinliaj)]>y man forgets the foe AiujISON. 

A tyrant’s jKivvcr in iigouris c-xpressed, 

The father yearns in the true prince's hreast. — D uydek. 

A healthy lad, and earned in his clucks 
Two steady roses that w<*rc live years old. 

* The author is here comparing the antiquity of the con|uiicti\e |»roiioiiiis 
“ who,” “that,” “ which,” “ what.” He declares " that ” to be the Saturn 
or great ancestor of all, i,e. the earliest form of Uelattve. 
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{e) The abstract for the concrete: see § 27: — 

All the rank and fashion came put to see the sight. 

The authorities jiut an end to tlie tumult. 

Peeksniff is one of the charncters created by Dic^''ens. 

Grace and loveliness^ vnt and learning were assembled in that 
meeting. 

Up goes my grave Impudence to the maid. — Tatler, 

The same figure appears in such phrases ns, JIis Majesty for 
'‘king,’’ her ladyship jor “lady,” hi^ Imdship for “lord,” His 
Excellency fcir “governor” or “viceroy^” Ihs JIoHness for “pipe,” 
Ihs Grace for “ arclibishop,” a justice o1' the peace for “judge,” et(‘. 

if) The jxirt for a v'holc : — 

A fleet of fii’ty sail ( = sliips). 

]*ni money (a lady’s dress allowance). 

How beautiful u])on the mountains aie the feet of him that 
biiiigetli good ti<lings.‘— Testanie d, 

^ Ho is a very good hand at cricket. 

^ A man ol seventy irinters,^ 

(y) The material for the thing made : — 

A toeman worthy of his steel ( = s^^onl). 

The s])caking natrhJc ( = st.iNie of maihle). 

He was buried under this stone (-‘tablet of stone). 

He was bound in irons ( — (ettcis nuule of^/'on). 

Have you any coypas^ (--pence ni.ide ol eoppei). 

Stiver and gold (r- money) liave 1 none - J\ew Testament. 

V 

360. Transferred Epithet. — Tins is a Hard kind of figure 
based on Conliguitv. U'hcu t\vo nnjuvssioiis arc as^sociated 
together 111 tlie mind, an epithet » that properly Ixdoiigs to one 
only is transferred to tin; ollu‘r. One ol the commonest, though 
not the only, ajipliciP roll of tins liguie is when some personal 
([iiality (§ 347) is transterred to soiiietbing iiianiniale : — 

He lay a‘il night on a sleepless pillow. 

The prisoner was plaeod in the condemned coll. 

Melissa shook her doubtful curls. — T knNYso>. 

Tlio lung-Zormc/j^o^ air. -Jlnd. 

Anil bolls niadi' Catholic the trembling air. — O kokok Eltot. 

A lackey prosontoil an ojisfijiuous cup nl coll'ce. — C aulyle. 

And drowsy tinklings lull llie distant fold. — G kay. 

Such plirases os tlie lullouing arc common : — A virtuous indigna- 
tion ; a happy time ; an untucLy loinark ; a foolish obsoi vation ; a 
Itanicd book; a criminal comt ; tlie Colonial Office; the Foreign 
Ollicc ; easy circumstances ; a fat incumbency ; a cheap market , a 


^ Vv'e are now justified perhaps in calling this an example of Synec- 
doche. But in A,8. the word winter meant “year,” ami this use of the 
woid seems to have never wholly died out. 
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ttwry journey ; vielanchohj news; wiary romanco.s , an cloqurnt 
speech; hysterical a])i)cals ; hnital tliirats, lli.* smihmj nioin, .i 
furious wave; the angry oceaA ; a piatthng hiook , tin* iUmpfimj 
waves ; the blushing ; the laugh ing\u\\\^^^{ , tin inrtng lci\\]iC^{ , 
an inexorable laV ; a busy life ; a dishonest eallin^^ ete 

Class IV. — Misirllamous I'lguH's 
361 . Innuendo: lit. “by niaking a iin^r’ (l.atni ^\or^l, l.iit 

often wrongly sjielt in English as inuemlo ^ — Jigiiir iohmsIv, 
in lunting a thing witlioul j>l.iinly saying it — 

There arc two times ii^a iihin’s lile wln n In- slmnlil iml ‘^lu-eiiKiie 
— wlieii he cannot allonl it, ami wlitii lie uiii ( l li-it is, Ne\ei 
speculate at all.) m;k Twain 

The ]Uincijial*dillereiK^ hetween a cal and a In that a k.\T It.is 
only nine lives . — Ibid 

I do not consult pliyMcMii.s , foi I ho]»e to dn witlnuil tln'in - Siu 
W. Tlmim.k. • 

He li.id a nuniher of coins ol the Roman enijiiT«irs. and a ^iiod 
iiirin}^ more ol the lati^ English kings Fi Mil. ^ 

There is nevei a good diannKigin* \«ai, iinh -'S iheie is a good 
ajiplo crop in ISoimandv — lioun Fvi mi kskin 

We need not ]uy too (Iccjdv into tin* nmlixcs whndi adiMlcd 
Iji-Hung-Chang in disn‘ga^liiig tin* intiiesls nl his i tmiil i \ 
Russia docs not employ an aiiditni -gt iieial - -Jhiily Tt Ugi uyh^ 
9th Sc])temher 189S 

36 ^ Irony, lit. “dissinmlalnm ” Cinsk Avoid, nutneia) 
— A inode of'sp^ecli, in wlinli the wiitci or hgu‘.ikcr wivs tin* 
o])posite to what lie means, hill dm*^ not inleiid (»i ex j as I ]ii,s 
words to he taken in llieir literal .“cnse • 

An aigiiiiioiit to [nova* tli.U <he alxniinni nl ('In ist laiiit v mav , as 
tilings now stand, he altcinlul with soim' im niiM'iiiciices, and 
[leAijis not [iiodiicc the many gond » Hm ts p^)Jlt>^^d theoh). 
— SvviFi’ • " • 

Tlic Holy Alliance (Russia, Piussi.i, Austi ia| w is nnndeil tostietdi 
the aim ol its Cliiisliaii (di.mly .kio-^s the Atl5nlic and put 
le|niljlieanism down in tin* westt in In misjiln n as will as in its 
o\\ ri. “Goi.nw IN SmiiTi, Vmtfd Knoiduta, ii dJl 

Sarcasm. — In Srirc;i’-m a man d»ie^ ind, ,i^ in imnv, sav tin- 
o])j)Osite to wdiat he nieaii'' JI*- .avs what he nieaii^ hut ki}s 
I t in a w'ay that imjilich iidiciile, di-a]»]n o\ al, or «onlcm])l 

If ideas W’eie innate, it would save mucli 1iunh|j to nianv woitliy 
[lersons — Loi kk • 

Mr. Ewart annually hrought foivvaol a motion against cajnfal 
punishment, and so (ai Mnccis*d'‘d tliat, a- ctiiding to mdinaiy 
parlance, it reijuiies some ingenuity to g< I hung' now, it theie 
IS a fair loojihole foi the Hour* Olln c to cree]» tliiough.^/'o//- 
nightly Review^ Feb. 1898, p* 24r# 

^ This word should liave beeu luxnged, not hung, bee p. 66, Note 2. 
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363. Interrogation. — Usually, wlum we ask a qiiestioTi, we 
do so for the sake of getting an ai^swer. Whenever we do this, 
we are using langiiag(i “ in tlie plain and onlinary way,^’ and 
there is no Figure of Rheturie involved ui the process. ' 

There are, however, at least two kinds of instances in which 
Interrogation is used as a rhetoiical device : (a) when tlie speaker 
or writer, having risked a question, leaves the hearer or reader to 
answer it for hiinscdf — an indirect mode of aflirining or denying, 
which IS sometimes more forcible thaii direct assertion ; (h) wlien 
a question is asked for purpose's of exposition ; here the teacher 
or writer directs attention to a point by putting it in the form 
'dr'll question to be Bolvexl ; liaviiig done tins, he propounds his 
own answer. Hence scliool-nianuals are sometimes written in 
this form. ^ 

(а) For p my OSes of persuasion : — 

Cnn the Elliiopidii change ins skin, or the leopard his spots ? — Old 
Testamcat, 

For the body is not one member, hut many. It the foot shall say, 
Because I am not tlie hand, I am not ot tlie body ; is it there- 
fore not of the body ? And qf the car shall say, Because I am 
not the eye, I am not ol tlie body ; is it therofoie not of the 
body 2 If the whohi liody were an eye, wliere were the 
hearing If tlic whole were hearing, where were the smelling ? 

— 1 6V. xii. 14-17. ' 

» 

(б) For purposes of exposiif^on : — 

Wliat is thfci world in the high scale of the Almighty’s workman- 
ship ^ A Tiicio shred which, tliongh scattered into nothing, 
would leave tlie universe of (/od one entiie seodc of greatness 
and of majesty. — CHAiiMKiis. 

The same tiguie uii also be used in soliloquy, as when a 
person puts a question to himself and gives his own answer : — 

Will all guiat Ne]>tune’s oeeaii wash tluN blood 
Clean from my hand No : ihn^ my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

Making tlie green one ltd. — Macheth, 

364. Exclamation. — WHiat an Inteijection is in grammar, 
Exclamation is in ihetonc. It is a inode of expressing some 
strong emotion, without describing it in set terms. By this 
means the speaker or writer Infpes to comiimuicate the same 
feeling to the mind of tlie hearer or reader ; — 

0, what a fall was there, my conutiymtMi » 

^ Then you, and I, and all of us tell do^^n, 

Whilst bloody treason flourish’d over ns » — Siiakspeaue. 

But she IS in her grave, and oh * 

The ditference to me I — Wobdswohth. 
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They (the earliest Christians) were tlinre iii their seel inled wtnhl, 
clothed internally with li^hl in tlio kin^^luni ol tunl, their 
Fatlier ; but without theift what a liell ’ — Kknw 

How art thou fallen from heaven, 0 Lueifei, son of the inoinnif' • 
how art tlioii cut down to the ground, wljieli didst weaken the 
nations • — Isaiah \iv. 1‘2. 

365. Personification. - Tins tiguiv consists m nsenbmg life 
and any property of life to things inanimate ; si‘e 317. 

Fair Snencr fiowi^ed not on his hunihlo hirtli, 

Hut Mehinchol^ marked liim lor hei own - (Ii:ay. 

Note — An extieine foini ot tins iignie is c.illed (he Pathetic 
Fallacy, by wbiu4i external objei-ts are made to synnulhise in .dl tj»e 
fmotions ot the agent, feeling exactly be does, and luMiing and 
undci standing what he says to them When Cromwell w.is dvlnL^ a 
fiiiious storm was r.iging outside, “as it in symjiatln says llalhim, 
“ witli the nnglity soiu that was passing away horn the eaitb ” In 
Tennyson's Maud the lose, Wu* lily, llu‘ laikspnr, the pa‘^sloll-ll(^^(‘l , 
ete., arc as eager as the lovei himsell to beat or see the maiden ^oine 
out from tlie ballioom to meet bim “at the gate, alone ” 

366. A-pos-tro-phe : lit. “turning fuvay” («i (iicck w’onl, 
transliterated into Koiiiau cliiractor) — Jiy ibis jigniv (lie 
speaker or writer suddenlj" breaks oil fiom the tenor of Jus 
ejieeclf or narrative, and addresses in the second ])i‘rsou some 
pci’son or tljing, «W'helher absent oi^ jiivsent. If sonudliing 
inanimate is addressed, it is ])er.somtie(l. Jf softie dead jiersou 
is addressed,- he is addi‘esM‘d as if le/w ere alive. , 

Unhappy man ! ^ and must you he swi'])t into the grave, unimtiecal 
and unninnbered, and noVriendly tear lx* slied lor your suller- 
iiigs, or mingled ivitli your dust — Koukim 11 \IJ.. 

Frailty, tiiy naiyc is woman SuAjisri auk . 

Hast thou a dial in to stay iJie iiioriiiiig st.ii 
In Ins stee|i coiiinc '<? So long he seems to ]»:in^e 
On thy bald awlul liead, O So\ian Hlam !-- CoJJ 
Dt*|>aited s]nrit’^»of tlie iiiigliiy drad, 

Yc tiiat at Maialhoii and Ijcoietia hied f!\MJ’lii M,. 

367. Vision. — llythishgun* the wuiln or .'-peakei , in jc-Iating 

BOinething past, or desci ihing some antnijiated liilun*, cmjdoNH 
the present tense insli*ad of thi‘pos^ or faiine^ and thus maki s 
it appear as if the e\eiit weie adnall} ]»assnig*hdoie his e>es. 
The same iigiire can he used for describing something neilluT 
past nor future, hut jmrelv imaginary. 

(a) Some 2^1 st rvnif. 'J'his is cal led I lie TTistoin Piesiuit 1 1 2, 

TJie sack and cainage ol Dellii^ l.isted Iroin (Jiree o(Iock*iii llic 
morning until three in the ’allt i noon. Tin* slnets n ho wjlli 

‘ Tins was said in reference to the woundtd in war. 
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the shouts of brutal soldiery and with the cries and shrieks 
of the inhabitants. The atmosphere recks with blood. 
Houses are set on fire, and Hundreds perish in the flames. 
Husbands kill tlinr wives, and tlien destroy themselves. 
Women throw themselves into the wells. Children are 
slaiiglitered without mere.y, and infants are cut to pieces at 
tlicir mothers’ breasts. — Wheeler’s Lidia, 

{h) ^ome anticipated future : — 

I see and behold this gieat city, the ornament of the earth and 
the capitiil of all nation^, sudden Vy involved in one confligra- 
tion. I see before me the slauglitere*! heaps of citizens lying 
niiburied in the midst of the ruined counLiy. The furious 
countenance of Cethegus rises to my vicv^ while wdth a 
savage joy he is triumphing in your lUisorics. — Cicero. 

(c) Somethinu imaginary : — 

What beckoning ghost along the moorlight shade 
Invites my steps, and points to^yondcr glade ^ 

'Tis she. But w hy that bleeding bosom gored ^ 

Why dimly gleams the visionary sword ^ — Poi*E. 

Is this a dagger winch I sec before me, 

TIio handle toward my hand ? Come, let me clutch thee. 

I have thee not, and yet f'see thee still. 

Alt thou not, latil \ision, sensible 
To lecling as to sight oi art thou but 
A dagger of the innid , a false creation, 

Piocecding from tlie heat-oppiessed brain ^ — Shakspeaue, 

These lines describe the “ M^ion ” seen by Macbeth, just bcloro he 
entered the ch;|mber of Dunciftj to murder him. 

368. Climax, Anti-climax. — 1 1 adds much to the im- 
jiressivmiiess of a sentence or group of sentences, if the innid of 
the reader is made to ascend from a loNver thought to' a higher 
by successive stejis ; for it is as difticult* for the mind to grasp 
a final issue by a single step, as for the body to ascend a ladder 
by a single rung. 

In a clnnax (Greek \vord for “ladder^’) the first part of a 
sentence prepares llie mind for the muldle, and the middle for 
the end • — 

It is an outrage to bind a Roman citizen ; to scourge him is an 
atioeioiis Clime ; to ])ut him to death is almost a ])arrieide ; but 
to cruelly film, wliat sliall 1 (?‘ill it Gk’KKo, Contra Verrem. 

His icason liad been outiagcd at Lourdes ; his illusions were 
dissipated 111 Rome ; his shaken faith comes to utter ship- 
wreck in Pans. — Times Weekly^ 4111 Mandi 1893. 

TIk opposite process, by wdiich the thought descends from a 
higher level to a lower, is called Anti-climax or BathoS 
(Greek for “depth'')- This may be done intentionally, — for 
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point, humoui’, or any other pur])ose, — or it may be done 
througli an inadvertence, ip winch case the efl'ect will be 
feeble or even Indicrons . — 

Here !hou, great Anna, wliom tliree i calms obey, 

Dobt sometinics couiist*! take, iintl soinei lines tea. — -Pope. 

TIio antociat of Russia possesses iiioie [lower than any other man 
Oil eaitli, but lie eannotslop a snee/e. — M \kk T\\ vi\. 

The following is an examplo of niadverteiiee, wlierc the 
strong word “necessity i is followed hy the w'eaker M'ord 
“desirability” : — 

It would seem almost suporllnoiis to [mint out the [iropriety, and 
necessity? and desirability of appointing leim.K! ollieei*'*.- 
nKjhlly RcmeiCj Feb. 181)S, p. 282. 

369. Hy-per-b^-le (a Giwk uoid of four syllables, signifying 
exaggeration). — Tins is usually a fiiilt. Ibit uheii it is resorted 
to for the sake of heigbte^iing the eireet, and provided thfil the 
departure from trutli does not fiheiid one’s sense of the truthful, 
it IS a recognised thgure of Sj»eech . — 

They wore sw'ifter than cagle;^, llioy w ('!*(' slrongor tlian lions. — 
DuvuVs LiDneat Jor Saul and Jimatlnin, 

All the porfiimos of Aiahia will nut swei'ton this little liand, — 
• SuAKsPK.MiK (Lady Machoth) 

That exoerahle n>nni of all villanios,*>communly calh-d tlie Slave 
Trade.— AV ksllv. 

^ ^ly dust would liear Inlvind heat, 

Had I lain loi a emtury ihsid ; 

Would stilt anti ^ivmhle under Ji(‘r f(‘et, 

And hio'isom in pui|)h‘ ami led — Tl NNYsoN, ^faud, 

Siicli'* cxanijiles as^ the following ap[)ear, however, to be 
extravagant and aitifieial . — 

The sky shrunk ujjward w'lth uhusimI drea^l, 

And tieiiihliiig Tilua dnttl heiieatii IiH bt'tl — DliYnEV. 

I saw^ their chirf, tall as a lock ol lee ; Ins spear, the l>liisted hr; 
his shndd, the rising moon ; he sat on tlic shore, like a cloud 
ot mist on a lull. — Ussi v\. 

370. Repetition. — Another nuKle of gi\ing expiession to 
intense feeling or (oiiYitlion I'' by lepealing llie i)iinci[)al woid, 
or adding equivalent wantls 2o2; Repetition, wdien it is used 
witli no rlietoncal elfecl, tliat is, when it h a fault in conijiosi- 
tion, 13 called Tautology or Pleonasm 2Ur>} : — 

He sung Darius great and got-Kl, 

Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 

Fallen from Ins liigli estate, 

And weltering m his blood. ^D iiyuen. 
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Faithful found 

Among the faithless, faithful only he. 

MiTiTON, Par, Lost, 

And like a rat without a tail, , 
ril do, ril do, and I’ll do. 

Sh AKSPEARE, Macleth, 

You cannot, sir, take from me anything that I would more 
willingly ]>art withal, except my life, except my life, except 
my hie. — SiiAKsrEAUE, Hamlet, 

Alone, alone, all, all alone, 

Alone on a wide, wide. sea. 

CoLEiiiEGE, Ancient Mariner, 

So runs my dream ; hut what am I ^ 

“ An inlanL crying in the flight, 

An infant crying for the liglit, 

And with no language hut a cry * 

Tj‘A’N vson, tin Memoriam, 

A miiltijilicity of words nicaning*tho same, or almost the 
sainej' thing can he used to intensify the effect : — 

llow weary, stale, Hat, and nn|)ioritahle, 

Seem to me all tlio uses ot tins uorld • — SirAXsrEAnr, 

But now I’m cabined, criiibed, cigiirined. — Ibid, 

All IS little, and low, and mean among us - - IhiinNonROKE. 

A man of soriows, and ac(|uainted with gin‘f. — (dd Test, 

Surely he hatli home oui giiefs, and e.niied luir soirows j—Jtnd, 
'NVhat IS man, that thou fill mindful of liim '^^r tin; son ot man, 
that thou V'lsitest him Ibid, • 

371. Lit-Oc'tes (a Urcek wVird signifying ])lainncss, simplicity). 
The name is now giM'U to that tigun* of speech hy which wc 
])lacc a negative hefoie some woid, to induate a strong affn ill- 
ative in the op])osite direction : — 

He is no dnllmd (=decidedly cle\er). 

A citi/en of nn yuan ( = a distinguished) city. — Neir Test, 

Note . — By this figuie .sucli woids as “infamous,” “unprofessional,” 
‘‘ unchiistian,” etc., all ot Inch hav? meiely negative ]irefixes, 
have aeipiiicd a stiongly atlirmative sense in tlic opposite direction, 
(see § 825, under Non). 

372. Euphemism (Or. cu, well ; and phcm\ I spt‘ak). By 

this figure we sjieak in gentle and favoniahle teriiia of some 
pei'son, object, o'.^ event A\hich is ordinarily seen in a less 
pleasing light 201) : — 

China is a counti} uhere you otten get dillerent accounts of the 
same thing ( = uhere in my lies are told). — Loi'd ^ahshnry's 
ijtj}eech. 

Ho kneeled doun, and cried uitli a loud voice, Ijoid, lay not this 
sin to their charge. And, ^^hen he had said this, he fell 
asleep. — Death of Stephen, Acts vii. 60. 
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Discord fell on tlie music of Ins soul ; tlio sweet soiiiuls und 
wandering lights departed from him ; yet he wore no less ii 
loving face, although 'he was so biokeii-heai ted. — E. B. 
Buowning, Con^pers Madness. 

373. Circumlocution: “saying .a thing in a roundaliout 

way” instead of saying it at once. This figure may he used 
eitlier for poetic ornament, as in examide ( 1 ) ; or for gn mg greater 
prominence to a thought, as in example (-2) ; or lor Euphemisnii 
as ki example (3); or for^hiiniour, as in example (I) - 

(1) The sightless coiuiers of the air ( — the w iiids).- Sn AKsl*EAliK. 

(2) The veiy source and fount of da}^ ( — the sun) 

Is flecked with wandeiiug isles oi night Tennysox. 

(3) She dcclare<l thatf ncithei she nor Jiei iiushand w.is siiiienng 

from the domination of stimulant ( — was tlp^y). — Vaily Tele- 
graph^ 9 th Mai ell 1898. 

(4) The driver ofotlie engine played a sweet sym]iliouy witli the 

steam w’histlo, theii hecMUsed it in w hnop wildly, .iiid Ivii.illy 
made the steam hiss and pull like Vesuvius in a stfile ol 
eruption ; but all was in \ain, the cow still Jield the line.— 
Ibid. 

374. Alliteration. — Tlio U‘j)otition of the same letter or 
syllabic at the heginniiig of tw’o or inoie words : — 

seize thee, ?/4tliless king ' — Gn vy. 

A 5 ^^ong man s/niggliiig wilh the 5 (.)ims of fate. — A ddisoN. 
fr/ittenng through the f//oomy f//.ides. I’ori , 

A /oad of learning /iimheiiiig in hi^ he.id. - Ibid. 

Z^cep lira (/ungeuii was the (.ijd’Ve tast, 

Deprived of ti^ay, and held in /eltei.syast. — D kyuen. 

Our i^rea<lful //larches to f^^lightful //teasiiies SjiaksJ'EAHK, 

The 7aaudhu piiiico of //loiii iiliil suiinetieis IWnoN. 

/Fifiul i/;aste makes i/'oeliil iraiit.^ -Pnnnh, 

w • 

375. Sense suggested by sound. Onomatopoeia. — An 

impression can sometimes he strenglht'iied, jl “llie sound,” as 
Pope says, “is rnmle an eclio to the sense” This device is more 
commonly used in poetry than in piose; yet it is i'ommou in 
prose also. In fad, we liave a considerable number of words 
whose oiigin is clearly imitative. “A drum,” says Smollidt, “ ir 
not inaptly so called, tiom tlic noLse and emptiness ot the eiiter- 
tainmciit.” ^ 

Wo still foi the most jKirt recognise the imitalj\c iiileiit of such 
W'ords as tlio chLckiny o( liens, cackhmj of geese, tfobbliiuf of 
turkeys, qiinckiiuj ot (lucks, ctoukimj oi irogs, cairnaj (^1 rooks, 
h)0'ing of doves, hooting of owls, booming of Inltc'ins, idiirping 
of sparrow’s, Ivdiei mg of, sw'allows, chattning of pics or 
moiiKeys, neighing or icinnying of liorses, purHng or incimng 
of cats, yelpingf howhng, growling, snarlutq of dogs, grunting 
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or squealing of hogs, bellowing of bulls, lowing of oxen, bleat- 
ing of sheep, baaing of lambs.’* — Preface to Wedgwood's 
Dictionary.' ^ 

On the same principle, authors have sometimes used words 
in such a way that their sound may seem to suggest the 
sense : — 

(1) Orate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw. — Milton. 

(2) Alarm-guns booming through the midnight air, — W, Irving. 

At eve the beetle buometh 
Athwart the thicket lone5 ' — Tennyson. 

Hence a sudden and raj)id advance of some article of commerce, 
accompanied with noisy excitement and hollowness of substance, has 
bcoBTfSlled a hoOni. ** 

(3) So he with difficulty and labour hard 

Moved on, with difhculty and labour he. — M ilton. 

Here the difficulty of scanning the first line, .vith the repetition of 
the («ame words in the second, suggests tlie dilHciilty witli which 
Satar., by repeated efforts, made his way through Chaos to our earth. 

(4) All unawares, 

Fluttering his pennons vain, pliunh down he drops 
Ten thousand fathom deep. — Milton. 

Here the precipitate descent of 'oatan is suggested by the sound 
of the secona line. 

(6) Tijcnd with trcm/37nfou.s sound your cars nmnder 

With gun, ^TUDiy tr:„?nj)et, blw?wi^jrbuss, Q,nd iXmnder. — Pope. 

(6) Eternal wrath 

Burnt after them to i\\^. bottomless pit. — Milton, 

Here the sudden drop of the accentuation at the close of the second 
line, where an accent is indispensa!>lc to the me tic, suggests the 
sudden and precipitate fall of the rebellious angels from heaven to hell. 


CHAPTER XXVII.— ENLARGEMENT OF VOCABULARY 
BY METAPHOR AND METONYMY. 

376. Decay of Metaphors. — We may detect three different 
stages in the life of metaplioi’s. It is only by the last two, — 
both of which arc stages of decay, — tliat the vocabulary of a 
language is enlarged. 

( 1 ) 111 the fii-st stage the word or words still have a purely 
figurative signification. In using them the only thought that 
strikes us is the similarity (in some particular point) between 
the t\vo things compared, and wc are fully conscious .all the 
while that we arc employing a figure of speech. 

Any member of the Vicoroyal Council (in India), who proposes 
any extension of British sovereignty among the hill 8 > should 
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do 30 with a rope round his 'neck, — Rc'dew of Re'oiews^ Jan. 

1898, p. 8. 

Clearly the first thing is tire maintenance of the navy, without 
which we are merely a huge plum pmlding ready for the spoons 
of our hiingnj neighbours. — Ibui, p 9. 

The young man about London or Pans was branded as n fanged^ 
hut handless^ spider ^ that sucks indeed and stings, but cannot 
spin, — this with an intensified hibilatiou, which made the 
whole sentence a hi^s. — Century Magazine, Feb. 1898. 

After a brief discussion the House sailed smoothly and quietly 

* into the shallow and becalmed waters of the Supplementary 
Estimates. — Dally Telegraph, 2r>th Feb. 189S. 

(2) III the second stage the signi Real ion of the woixl is 
divided between the literal and the figurative. tThe orig*’''ilor 

^literal meaning is still there ; hut the figurative has Ix'conie m 
familiar that we aie only partially conscious that any such 
figure exists. In Phis stage the decay of the metaphor has 
Ixgun, and possibly it may go no furth(*r. ’ 

The 2wint of a n3etll(3 {lit ). I diHVi uiLh you on that jwint Ifig.). 

Draw a straight line {lit ). A clear line of argument (fg.). 

His height is six feet {lit.). It was the height of rudeness (/[/.). 

A smooth surface {lit.). A smooth tongue {Jig.). 

The key to a lock {lit.). The ley to a pio])lem (Jig.). 

(3) In the tliird stage the original or liteial meaning has 
gone quite out of use, and iiotliing \\ut the figurative remains. 
In fact, tlie ligurativc has hetome the litoral, /riiis is the final 
stage of decay to ivliich a inetaidioj.ean come. (It is conceivable, 
however, that this acquired literal sense might itself some day 
actpiire a metaphoiical sense and be eventually ousted hy it like 
its predecessor.) 

Perspicuity, at fiisL ‘Uriinsparcncy of me/lium ” , now clearness 
of diction.” 

Melancholy, at fust “black bile” ; now “low' spirits." 

Ardour, at fiist “physical heat" ; now “ cntliusiasni," “zeal." 

Cynosure, at tirst “ dog’s tail," a constellation ; now “ a centre of 
attraction." 

Acuteness, at first “.sharpness of edge"; now “fpiickucss of 
mind.” 

It id not till a metaphor has decayed^ cither in wdiole or in 
part, that it can be said to enlarge the vocahuljry of a language. 
Even then it is not a new iVord added tu tlie vocabulary, but 
an old word invested with a new sense. If the language gains 
nothing in quantity, it gains much in quality, that is, in expres- 
Bivencss. For instance, the limitation of the wonl “ persjycuity ” 
to the sense of “ transparency of diction ” is a distinct gain, so long 
as the word transparency ” is available for^ther connections. 
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“ Perspicuity ” is more expressive than “ clearness,” because the 
latter word can be applied to many kinds of things besides 
diction. 

Whether any given word has reached the fii-al, or is only 
passing through the earlier, stage of decay is a point on which 
different opinions might be held. Some persons, for instance, 
might still be to some extent conscious of using a figure of speech 
in the word “ardour,” while to others “zeal” might seem to be 
the only literal meaning that the woi'd ever had. 

377. Nouns : figurative uses, that have become literal : — 

A fUJ! of hoTjcu A shade of doubt. A Jlash of \vM. An outburst 
of temper. Thofire of passion. A fjhain of delight. The light of 
knowledge. A jiight of fancy. A spark of humour. The gloom of 
do.spair. The wreck of his hopes. Tlic spur of ambition. Tlio 
torments 0 ^ jealousy. The reins ofoflice. The^tnf/rr of the tempest. 
The/ms^ of reason. The tide of democracy. The fall of empires. In 
the si^nsct of his years. His prosperity is on the decline (going down). 
His reputation is on the wane, Tlie pangs of remorse. The sting 
of conscience. Tlie impulse (diiving on) of r3vcnge. Tlie motive 
(moving power) of fcai. The wish was father to the thought. The 
decadence (falling down or falling oi7) of that linn. 

Hand ; literally the bodily organ so called : — 

To be hand and glove with a person (to be on terms of friendship 
as close as a hand is to a /dove). The hand of a clock (because it 
points). A horse fourteen hands high (a haud’ft breadth). On all 
hands (on all sides, because the hand is on the side). The Protest- 
ants wore then ^on the winning hand (side, Milton). He was their 
right-hand man (most useful co-opeiator). 

Foot ; literally the bodily organ sc- called : — 

Things are now on a good footing (basis). The foot (base) of the 
mountain. The foot of a table (that on wdiieh the table res.s). The 
foot (lowest part, fag-einl) of a procession A four-/eo^ rule (measure 
of length). An lambic foot (a incasuni in jirosody). To jmt one’s 
foot down (niaKe a resolute resistance). To put the best foot foremost 
(to do one's best and lose no time about it). To set on foot (start, sot 
in motion). To trample under foot (spurn, o])press). 

Body : literally the jdiysical structure as opposed to mind : — 
Rivera that run up into the hodg (mainland) of Italy (Addison). 
A hodg (band) of troops. A hodg (system or collection) of laws. A 
hodg (mass) of cold air (Huxley). Idii-s wine has no body (substance). 
The body (nave) of a church. The body politic (the state). 

Branch i literally w hat grows fiom a tree : — 

The branch of a river. The branch of an antler. The branch of a 
chandelier. The branch of a railway. The branch of a subject (as 
geometry is a branch of mathematics). The younger branch of a 
family. They were exterminated root and branch (totally). 

Boot : lit. the underground jiortion of a plant : — 

The root of a tooth (the part inside the gum). The root of a nail. 
The root of a cancer. The love of money is the root (source, main 
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cause) of all evil. The root (ancestral origin) of a family. The root 
(original elements) of a woixl. The rooi$ (lowest iwirts) of inoimtaiiis 
(Southey). Square rooty cube root (in antluuetic). That opinion struck 
root (took a fiim hold on the iniiid). 

Btoeam : lit^, a current of water : — 

A stream of air. A stream of lava fiom a volcano. A slrtam of 
light, A stream of words. A stream of sand. The stream (con- 
tinuous a6ts) of benevolence. A stream of eloquence. The stream of 
emigration. 

Air ; lit. the fluid which we breathe .- - 

T|jo keen, the wholesome a/tr (surrounding iii(liicnce) of ]>overty 
(Wordsworth). An air (mcfcdy) inimisu*. A lolty atr (demeanour). 
He gives himself aas (gi^es full \eut to his conceit). 

Face : lit. the countenance, visage ; — 

The face of a#lock. Tiie faces of a cube. Tlic /ue^a-of a Wo 

put a good face on it. ifo had the face (eifiontery) to do this. To 
fly in iXioface of danger. The face ot a gun. The face of a cumiiass. 

Arm : lit. a limb ol tlie human body : — 

The arm (brancli) a tiee. An at m (inlet) of the sea. The arm 
of a chair. The arm (stiengAh, might) ot the law. To hold at (finns 
Icmjtk (keep at a distance). 

Head ; lit. that p.irt of the body which is supported by the neck : — 

The head of a pm.* The hutd of a cabbage. A iiver lias a Juady 
where it heads among the highlands. An army, a school, a sect has 
its head, A class has its head, ’^The /o ff^Z-sLudeiit ot a class; tho 
//-cat/ -master of a school. The head of a coin, A sermon lias its 
headSy^^ subdivided by the dilferent headimjs. Let us hear no more 
on that A soie comes to a //<</</. ^We give a hoise his heady 
when we let it* go ^a s'* fast as iL likes. This heei has a good head on. 
They sailed up to the head of the h^iy I e.innnt maki* laad oi tail 
of what he sivys. That was the head ’^id hunt of liis ^HVnee. 

378. Adjectives: figumUve uses, that are now literal: — 

Brazen imjuidenee ; brazen-idizvd (shameless) ; a sbnnj heart ; a 
rosy conijtlexion ; a /(ime ^li.ilting, inellien nt) exeuscj ; sntHf // ( is white 
as snow) locks ; a Jienj (violent) temper , fenf speech , Imuuny pas- 
sion ; an aiujnj sore ; ajueretny wintl , jibnlhanf ])ieee t>f el(><|Ueiiee ; 
a stormy diseus^ioii ; a irciyhty aigiiment , a ( / if^tal slie.im ; a 
parent Uihehoud \ a yroundle^ ] a well-/a/<^ plan , ^itnacheruus 

calm ; a siillen sky ; a fioicmny lock, etc. 

Golden (literally made of gold). — A yoldeti h.irvest ; tho yoldcn 
grain ; yolden hair; a yoldeii o[>])orLuiiity ; a ytihhob suiisut; yoULen 
silence ; a yoldcn rainfall ; he won yolden ojumons , the yohlcn mean ; 
\\\Q yoldcn age ; the yoldcn rule — “ Do to others as you womM he done 
by"; a yoldcn wedding. (All these metai»hor.s aip based either on 
tho colour or on tho valuo ofgoli. Golden'’ has so entirely lost its 
literal sense, that wc are now obliged to say *'u yold watcJi," not “a 
golden watch.”) 

Iron (as adjective ; literally made of non ). — Iron (unflinching) 
courage ; iron (unyielding) tinniiess ; an 'iron (inflexible) wjll ; an 
iron (very strong) constitution ; an iron (clark) giey. (These meta- 
phors aro based on the hardness, solidity, or colour of tho metal.) 
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Dtad (literally, inanimate, that from which life has departed). — 
A ftad language (no longer spoken) ; faith without works is 
being alone (Jveu? TesL)\ dead (inert) matter; he is a dead shot 
(never fails to hit) ; a dead (unalterable) certainty ; a dead (motion- 
less) calm ; a dead (totaUy unconscious) sleep ; he is dfod (callous) to 
all sense of honour ; the dead (most silent hours) of night ; a dead 
(unchandng) level ; a dead weight (a weight which cannot help to 
raise its^ ; a dead-lock (a stoppage which cannot be reihoved) ; a 
dead (irrecoverable) loss ; a dead ball (one that is excluded from the 
rest of the game) ; dead (unproductive) capital ; a dead heat (a race 
without results) ; dead (sjnritless) colouring ; he made a dead set 
(determined attack) at me ; he was dead Against my proposal (opposed 
to it unconditionally) ; de^-alive (alive, biit without vitality). 

^ht (literally, what can be easily lifted, not heavy).-* A light 
affliotm ; a li/gM heart ; light food (easy digestion) ; a troop of 
. light horse (lightly armed) ; a light touch on the piano ; a light coi% 
(clipped, below the standard weight) ; a hght (sandy) soil 

aple (literally “single-fold,** “one at a time*’). — A simple 
, unadorned) dress ; simple (unmitigaifed) rubbish ; simple- 
minded (genuine) ; simple (unaffected)^ manners ; a simple (direct) 
statement) ; simple (plain) diet ; a simple (lowly, unpretentious) 
husbandman ; a simple sentence (with only one Finite verb) a simple 
body (an atom, indivisible, ultimate) ; a simple equation (with only 
one unknown quantity) ; pimple interest (not compound).. 


379. Verbs : figurative uses, that have become literal • — 

To employ means ; to contract habits ; to carry a matter to ex- 
tremes ; to-cos^ one’s eyes c.'i a thing ; to prosecjftc studies*; to pass 
over in silence ; ^ gain celebrity ; to pocket an instJt ; to pick a 
quarrel ; to curry favour ; to /lav&owr malice ; to cultivate an acquaint- 
ance ; to indulge in hopes ; to' bake offence ; to play the fool ; to put 
a question ; to triumph over difficulties ; to stick to a point ; to draw 
up a scheme ; to pwrsue a subject, ot6. 

Strike (literally, to hit a thing with some force). — They shall 
strike (throw) the blood on the two side posts {Exodus xft. 7). To 
Hrike (stamp) coin froin metal. The tree fias struck root (thrust it 
into the ground). The drums strike up (begin to play) a march. A 
new Idea has struck me (occurred to me). To strike (lower) sail.' We- 
struck (unpitched, took down) our teuts,^, The men have struck (left 
oflf) work. To strike a match (ignite it by concussion). To strike 
(make or ratify by joining hands) a bargain. They struck (hit upon) 
the trail. The clock struck (sounded the hour of) twelve. This 
strikes (impresses) mo as strange. Ho struck (entered suddenly) into 
the conversation. A man well stricken (advanced) in years. 

Catch (literally, to seize anything in motion, with the effect of 
holding it), — To catch him in his wo: as (entangle him ; Mark xii, 13). 
To a tune (seize with the mind) ; to catch an argument ; to 
catch a meaning. The house caught fire ; to catch cold, catch measles. 
To catch one asleep (come upon unexpectedly). To catch a train (reach 
it in time). To catch one’s eye (attract notice). To catch one up 
(interrupt any one captiously, wl^e in the act of speaking ; ot to 
overtake some one in iront). 
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Break (literally, to sever by Aracture, divide by violence ; as to 
hrwk a seal, to break a lock, to break a chain, to breaJc a window). — • 
To break the news (disclose or iSy o{)cn for the first time ; especiallv 
ill news). To Jf^eak (transncss^or violate) a law. To break (inter- 
rupt) silence. The Frenoli cavalry were not able to break the 
British squares (throw into disorder). His health has been much 
broken (impaired). To break a colt (train it for work). To break 
down (crusii) opposition. To break one of a habit (make him leave 
it off). He broke through the enemy's lines. To break up hou^e 
(nvQ it up entirely). The ladder that ho fell against broke (lessened 
the violence of) the fall. To break a fast (Uko food after a long 
interval). To break new^groiind (open it out for the first time ; to 
enter upon some new project). That grief broke his heart (over- 
whelmed him wi^h grief)^ To break a lance (cngag^^i a ensA^st). 
Jo break the ice (introduiio a new subject). 

Intransitive uses, — The day begins to break (dawn). Measles 
broke out. The coach broke down. 1 am afraid ho will break 
(become bankrupt). ^ The bank broke (bocanio insolvent). The 
horse broke into a galop, The school — the frost — has broken^xv^. 
His partner broke with him (dissolved partnership). • 

Cut (literally, to make incision with a sharp edge). — That sneer 
cut (wounded) him to the quick. He was not cut out (suited by 
temperament) for a lawyer. One lino cuts (passes through) another 
at Tight angles. He cut mo (reused to recognise me). He cut 
(gave up) the profession. To cut a strange figure (show oneself 
in a grange character). To cut down (reduce) expenses. Ho was 
cut off (died) in the height of his care^. To ckit a person short 
(suddenly stop himTrom speaking). The child its teeth 

(thrusting them trough the gums}.^ To cw^'tlie cards (divide the 
pack). ^ , 

Bun (literally, the action of running, used of men and other 
animals). — To run into debt. «He runs on (continues talking) from 
one subject to another. Rivers run into the sea. The fire ran 
through *Ae forest. Her blood ran cold. Iron ores run (melt) 
freely in the fire. This train runs to York.* The mill runs (is at 
work) six days in the week. The engine runs dav and night. The 
road runs (has a direction) east and west. His plans counter to 
mine. The sentence nms thus (is w^orded thus). The plant is 
TU 7 ining to seed. Colours rtCH (do not remain fixed) in the washing. 
The lease has ninety years to run (continue in force). A running 
Core (one that continues to discharge matter). The ship ran (moved 
swiftly) before the wind. To run down a coast (sail along it). The 
money hais run out (has all been spent). The cup runs over (is so 
full that the contents overflow). He ran through bis money (spent 
it all rapidly). ^ ^ 

Transitive uses, — To run a thread into a needle’s eye. To run 
a nail into one's foot. Thev ran the ship aground. To run a rail- 
way (cause it to be made) tnrough a country. To run (incur) a risk. 
To run an hotf I (keep it at work). To run a blockade (get through 
it without being caught). To run a roan down (disparage, trlduce). 
He ran him hard (very nearly caught him up). To run up a bill or 
a house (causa it to rise rapidly). 


s.cka * 


8 
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380. Prepo8ition8.-There is scarcely any part of speech 
that has lent itself more readily to metaphorical ^ge than 
prepositions. Their first and literal use 
relations in space; they were next applied ^ 

relations in time) and then gradually to many other kinds of 

relations. 

About (on + by + out): lit. just on the f 

Tinhii' of lociliLv • as “ lie lus a comforter about Ins neck , , nav 

slate) ; he wont aboiil liis work in earnest (occupation) , I 

liciirdTe^’Oui i^'’(jeonci'nmig). i • i !le “ilip hparl is 

Above (ou + hyH-up); lit. m a higher phice • .as the heaU s 
Te neck." Mdnpkoncal me s -lie stayed with us above a 
week (fougci in time) ; alorc a huudnd (more in nuiuher oi amount) , 
lie IS above sucli meaimess (better oi highei in qua ily). 

After: lit. backwaids or behind in place , as, ‘1 will enter a/Jcr 
vou»" Metaphorical uses . — Ho arrived ajler dark (seinieuec 
tnnev after M you have told me I am convinced (sequence in 
i roc /• iie is sooknng wealth (soiiuonee 'in purMiit) ; he takes 
aftcr\m father (sequence in iinit-itioii) ; o/tcr all the advice given 
liini ho did the very oiiposite (se)pieiice in contrast). 

Agahit t oi.posiUon of dace , as, “ he is leaning against tl e 
wah.® Mclaphoucll uses -Against my iiitoiost (am. or 
LaLt the d'ly of battle (m ,.,epaiatiou or) ; loiii pupil, have left 

against three la-t term (iii comparison "'yO- j. cached or 

At - lit. the locality ol an action or thing, the ].oint roact.ea or 

desh-ed as. “heisU af.hoine - ; “the dog W « . ' 

Melanhoneal hses.-At loui o’clock (time) ; at his ease (.state ) , at a 
mi n be plays wrll at cricket (sphere ol aotioiO; 

Sliui up at the gne!, ’sign'd (time and eousequeine combined). Do 

this youi com onienoe (time and state combined). „ ^ „ 

Before (by More): ‘lit m front of, tl.O oiq>ositc to after or 
“l^diiiid" ; IS, “he stands /-<-/..« the dooi ” Metaphorical wsfs. 

The tram rt*irts before ten A.M. (luioiity in time); dea 

dislionour (juionty lu quality, prejei enco). of stiace) • 

Behind by + hind) : lit. at the back ol (in the rdation o space; , 
■19 ‘^hc doT^riins behind its master." Metaphorical uses —Hie tram 
'is’behind time (lateness) ; there is a smile behind his frown (disguise, 

Below Vby '+ low) - lit. in a lower jdace, opposite to “ 

“Im stands^f/c/<i«'- me in class.” Metaphorical uses.— Ihe number 
was heleyjo ten (leks than) ; his attaip incuts aic 6c(ow yours (inferior iii 

'^“Beneath (by + neath); lit. in a lower position ; f*. ^ 

beneath the shade.” Metaphor^al 

""■asl 'b/Sl '(bv’SS) ri'i i r.uti.n of 
nlace) - as “ he is beside you (at your side).” Metaplwr^l uses. 
?'hat remark is beside the question (near the question, but not in it , 
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irrelevancy) ; besides advising, he gave them money (in .uliliiion to). 
(The difference of sense attached to hesuie and besidt'i respeeln ely is 
a mere matter of idiom.) • 

By: lit. proximity in space, '"close to”; n*., ‘‘eume and mi hit 
me ” ; "he lives by himself,” that is, \Mtli no one near hut Iiinihelh 
alone. Metaphorical uses . — Get up % sunrise (Lini(’) ; lie did his duty 
5^ his children (towards); ho was tieatcd well hy me (agenev) ; 
seize him hy the neck (instrument oi point of aeiion) ; ele\eier than 
A. by a good deal (amount) ; sold hy the bushel (unit of measure- 
men^ ; lio swore hy licaven (adjmation). 

For: lit in front of, heii'ic direetum ; "hest.nUd/ro home” 
Metaphorical n^ics. — Im])rtsoned Jor life (time, diii.ilion) , fo} wliat 
offence was he punished (cause orivaMm) ; Jur all his le.nniiig he has 
no sense (in sjiitg of) ; lie sold his hovM'yor a small ; 

he fought liard for his frifnds (in behalf of) ; do not liaii'-late uoid 
JOT word (eonfoimity) ; this is not (it /hr lood (piii]K)s( h 

From: lit. tlie opposite to “by,” “at,” or “to”, remoteness, 
distance, implying eillier rest oi motion ; as, “he is ftom home,” 
"lie liad gone fto)n hoine.”^ Met apJioi teal u^es - 7''/ o/y/ moi nnil' to 
night (time) ; sprungy/o//j noble anee^tois (oiigin) ; //c/m.iH wi'ilie.ir 
he IS mad (inference) ; tins w.is done //oy/t sjule (molne'i , a wise 
man is easily known a fool (disci iinmation) , In* is goiiig/yfoa 
bad to worse (change of condilion). 

Of: lit. separation or inovcimiit from somelhing, Imt at a near 
distance ; as, “within a iew' miles oj the town ” Mitaytan nut lyrys' 
— He ^lied of fever (cause); he hhik's vf a high family (somce) ; 
deprived 4)f liis a]«]H)intment (lemoval^; a man oJ sLioiig will 
((Quality); a Jiox books (contents); a box yi ide oj leather 
(material); tlie lTou.se (/Ins tatlier (]>ossession) ; a sum of Joil} 

f iounds (apj)o^ition) ; I novel lieaid *^*11 (conei'i iiing^ , lime oJ one 
eg (point of re(eienci') ; he gave ii>* e/ his best (jMihtion) . lh(' love 
of parents (subject) , the lo\c parents (object; , hated oJ all men 
(agency). 

On : Ilf. rest on the outside of a thing ; as, I plaee mv hand nn. 
the table.” Mctaphoncal SaUiiday fast (him ) , 1 j«' li\es na 

his lather (d(*pcndence) ; on these turns (eoinlilnm (U basis), an 
attack on my house (direction) , an that subjeLt (conecPuuig'' 

In: lit. rest in the inteiioi i>f anything , as, ‘Mu* is nol in the 
house.” Mi'faplioi u'al uses --Inn l>ad teiinu r, motion (state) , he 
will come liack in an hour (at tlie end ot an hoiii, li]m\ 

Over: lit. above or be^mnd anytbing in sjiae«* , as, ‘‘the sun 
shines over the earth,” “ liis lionse is mv?’ the w.iy ” Metapiiortcal 
uses , — lie was absent oxer two weeks fb(*yoiid in time) ; lie is placed 
over me (authority) ; lie lia.s been proinotofl r my li sad (]tree( deuce) 
Through: lit. across the inbjjior ol anytliing ;*as, “bore a liolc 
throxigh tliat plank.” M* taphorical uses . — lie woikul haul all fhx'oityh 
the term (duration of time); be lias pass'd through many lioubles 
(state, circumstances) ; through your help I succeeded (cause) ; all 
this was done through envy (motive). 

To: lit. motion towards anything in space; as, “ he returned <o 
hiscountry.” Metaphorical uses, — Jw-mglit (time) ; /o allapjiearances 
(conformity, adaiitatiou) ; three to one (projiortiQn) ; they fought to 
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the last man (limit) ; to their great surprise (effect) ; he came to see 
us purpose; Gerund. Infin.). 

under: lit. situation beneath soTKCtliing ; as, ^Mie sat unider the 
tree.*’ Metaphorical uses. — The house is under repairs (condition) ; 
under these circumstances (subjection) ; ho travelled hinder the guise 
of a monk (concealment). 

With: lit. nearness in .space; as, “he lives with his mother.” 
Metaphorically it denotes nearness in a friendly, liostile, or neutral 
sense : — His views accord 'with mine (agi cement) ; he gets up with the 
sun (nearness in time) ; one king fought imth another (nearness in 
hostility, opposition) ; I have parted irith my servant (separation) ; 
I do this With 2)leasiiro (concomitant circr.instancc) ; he is popular 
with Ins i»U]>ils (reference) ; with all his wealth he is not contented (in 
spite of) ; .shpt with a gun (insti uinent) , tieated with respect (manner). 

381. Metaphors limited to a particular point. — If wf 

expect a metaphor to hold good through a senes of reseml dances, 
we are certain to he disappointed. A rescTflhhince is limited to 
one® particular point at a time ; and if the metaphor serves to 
set this point in a clear light, it has answered the purpose of 
enlarging the vocabulary. , 

For instance, we say of a river that it has its head in the highlands 
from which it springs. But wo .;all its cxtiemity its mouth (not 
feet)^ because tliat is the opening through which sca-watcr is poured 
into its channel. The channel of a river is called its bed ; ypt the 
river is said to run m its^^channel. The trioiitanes of a river are 
called its feeders; yet these enter the river at its s.’dcs, not at its 
viouthj as it would do if the metaphor wore picservcd. These again 
are at one time callcsl hHine^fs, as of a tu'c , at anotlier, armSy as 
of a man. Etich of these metapliois suits its own purpose ; and 
they must not be expected to ]ia\e ary consistency with one another. 

382. Metaphors indispensable. — The importanceiof meta- 
phors is best seen in Hie fact tliat many. of our ideas cannot l>e 
put into words without them. Few, if any, of our mental 
operations or faculties can be expressed exeej)t l)y words that 
originally denoted sometliing seiisibk or non-mental. 

Thus picrception originally meant taking hold of ; conception, lay- 
ing hold of with both hands, or on all sides ; apprelwnston, seizing or 
grasping with the hand ; recollection, gatheiing things together 
a^ain ; inspiration, breathing into ; imagination, drawing a visible 
picture ; dchbet ation, weighing in a pair of scales ; €motio 7 i, moving 
out or being moved out ; ^17?? c5s^o»,^^squcezing out ; sagacity, quick- 
ness of scent ; ac'nteness, sharpness of edge ; suspense, hanging up ; 
pencil ation, making a hole through a tiling; motive, that which 
produces motion, etc. 

Ma'^y of the technical terms in miusic have been furnished 
by metaphora ; as, scale (lit. a ladder), chromatic (lit what gives 
colour), key (lit what turns a lock), key-note^ sharp, flat. 
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383. Enlargement of Vocabulary by Metonymy. — 

Metonymy, like metaphor, to a smaller, but still nn appreciable, 
extent has helped to enlarge Sur vocabulary. In metonymy, as 
in metaphor, is the dccaij of the figure that invests the woixl 
with a new literal meaning. In botli words the first syllable 
is from Greek metaj which signifies change, transfer, sukslitu- 
tioii, — the transfer in the case of inctaplior lieing lutsed on 
Similarity, in that of metonymy on Contiguity 344). We 
spe.'Hk of the leys of a chaji* or of a bed, bi'cause their uses are 
similar to those of the i(*gs of animah. This is ^lelaphor, based 
on Resemblance. On the other hand, we speak of thi* hack and 
seat of a chair, because they are associated in ^hT^TTTTTrd' with 
llie back and seat of a jieiNon using lln^ chair, and we sj)eak of 
the head and foot of a l)ed, because they aie associated in the 
mind with the head^nd foot of the sleeper. 1'his is Metonymy, 
based on Contiguity. No® one, when he s])ealvs of the l>ack*and 
seat of a chair, or ot the head and foot of a bed, is conscums 
that lie is using a figure of sjieecli. The ligiue lias decayed; 
the names that uere once figurative are now literal. 

Oriijiml imuwimf, Tninsii t rtt! )ncantny. 

Style ; a thing to viiLc ^Mtll nianiici of conijuisilmn. 

RubiiC : jvords printed icd directions contained in tin* woids, 

Guinea : on Ijic ^^•st coast oi * 

Africa . . . cl (‘oin f>r (Jiiinca gold. 

Fare: ivhat is ])aid loi convey- 

aiico .... the passrngcr n ho pays il. 

China: on the south-east ot Asi^ tlie croekciy made then* 

Sccuiity : safety . . what is deposited tor salely. 

Army . # multitude of aniuMl 

men . . . • the military ])rofessi()n. 

Navy; a multitude of ships tlie nav.irl jnofession. 

Force: energy, strenglh , a hand of .soldiers. 

Foot: part ot the body . . intaiitrv. 

Horse : a four-legged amiiia> cavah} . 

Umtoiin ; of tlie same loiiii ollici.d cosliime. 

Court ; chamber of justiee. . the ]uesidiug jiulge. 

Rricf : (adj ) concisely woidcd (noun) statement of a client’s case. 
Porte: gate of the Sultan’s palacf the Sultan and his ihiiiihUts. 
Urbane ; belonging to a city , courteous, ])olitc. 

Rustic: belonging to the country uncultivated, unrefined, 

Ecerches. 

I. (a) Point oat the liUral vieaniny of the itahnned irords in 
the follovnng sentences, (h) Expand each metaphor into a^ simile. 

1. Tlie attitude of England has been defensive throughout, 

2. That opinion is based on facts, not fancies. 
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3. There is something very unpractical in heating about the hush^ 
instead of coming to the point at onco. 

4. The Indian post olticc ^\ill soQji hid for a fir^t place among the 
postal administrations of the globe. — Times Weekly , 4th March 1898. 

5. All his hopes were blighted. 

6. By closing the ports, they aimed a deadly blow at British 
commerce. 

7. Any statement of policy that ho might draw up would, in its 
]womulgation, blow his policy into the air. — Review of Reviews^ Jan. 
1898. 

8 To expect anything from the Cheese is beyond the hou7\ds of 
reason or of hope. ,, 

9. Trade-unionism has acquiied a hold on every branch of 
industry, 

jiUcTnngratulating him on the ('fcellenco of his speech, I 
must condole witJi Inni on the badness of liis brief. * 

11. Oiir niiliUiry system lias broken doicn, 

12. Kindness niakcs linn him over witJi gr^jtitiide. 

13. Let us enjoy a hrmh across tlic country. 

l'^. She was admired for Iier bushy ejebrows. 

If). JIc played his cards so well that he was taken into partner- 
ship. 

16. The defects of his style were that he sj)okc i\ith a certain 
choppivess nud jerkivrss. 

17. It is a diingeroiis thing for a ^\riter to coin new vords. 

18. This year lias witnessed the collapise of the representative 
system at Vienna. 

19. Tills symptom lond^ colour to the prevaibjig belief. 

20. The mention of life-l)oats conjures up paiidul recollections. 

21. This would be courting^ klinost ceitain rum. 

22. Ills elloi'ts weie ctownea with success. 

23. Proveibs are lioinely ]»icce])ts in w hich the wisdom of many 
centuries has been crystallised. 

21. Obsequious men take tlieir cue from their patrons. ^ 

25. It is .siinjdy the^scandal of tJie ran.^nia Canal dtsauised under 
tlie name ol the Afiieaii r.iilways — Times Weekly, 4th lilarch 1898. 

26. The footste])s ol debt are always doggul by (.nine. 

27. We cannot go on diifting ljk(‘ this any bmger with impunity. 

28. Trade-unionism is driving trade ^iit of the countiy. 

29. lie always lias a capable man at his elbow. 

30. In common witli most epidemics, frequency has more than 
once dc]»iivcd a waxfeici of its malignancy.— Telcejraph, 25th 
Feb. 1898. 

31. Belief is extinct in France, and wdlh good reason. 

32. War-feven is at once a popular ])oIitical stimulant and a 
lucrative financial expedient . — Daity Telegraphy 25111 Feb. 1898. 

33. Facts which conic out dining the present trial tlirow a flood of 
light upon this question — Ibid. 

34. Tliree gaudy standards /fon/ the pale blue sky. — B yRun. 

35. djovo is fouiulcd on esteem, — the only foiiiiciation winch can 
make the passion last. — Tunes Weekly, 4th March 1898 

36. He felt a genial glow of satisfaction. 
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37. Ho had not the caimcity to grasp abstract tiuths. 

38. All this was done under the guise of friendship. 

39. This is what places a between the t^^o autliois. 

40. Mr. V , who represents the meat-trade, has been hamm^irinq 

away at Mr. W® , who represents the War OHiee. 

41. The prolonged strike in the engineering trade played havoc 
with British industry. 

42. Their political horizon has been enlarged. 

43. There is nothing so nn elcoiiie and so /<'//•? as the spii it of fun. 

44. Unreality was the key-note ot the attack upon liie Indian 
frontier policy hist night . — Daily Telegraph, ir)th I’Vh 1808 

45. Tne civilisation of W?st Africa will he postponed, it the white 
races engaged in the tas\ devote then time and then eiuigies to 
jostling one anotlicr. — Ibid, 

16. The ranks of thofanstoeracy include a leave -i and 

yuhlic-spirited men. 

47. If Germany retains that position, Russia must get Iciel witli 
her by taking some other. 

48. TJiere was no cRarice of lufht being thrown on the ims(‘. 

49. Ho handled the subjcilt with rein. likable Jm idily. 

60. The parliamentary machine is ho[Hdess]} lihukid. 

51. We now’ build mammoth v<‘ssols ol 1*2,000 to 1 1,000 tens. 

52. Plans arc lapidly matuiing foi a H'suinption ot ho'-lililies. 

53. Tlic cliaractei.s of the youim aie moie easily imnililtd 

54. For years past the ditlieulty of legislating at Westminster has 
been the nightmare of oin jiiaetieal men. 

.^)5. iThc citizens of tlio United Stah*s aio now at the parting of the 
ways ■ tliR decisive ^tep must he t.ikeii ij»w oi ne\( r. 

56. Gunboats di'o pafudhiuf the Nile ne.ii M( l< nifiieli. 

.^»7. He IS remarkable loi the peispicuifif ol Ins .style, 

58. I caniiTit pin my t.iitli on th^ fiotion • 

59. Tile Oceania was the pionetr steainshij) of the Si it lim‘. 

60. This post ho still held, wlieii lie was sudilenly //yey/, a/ into 
tile Mini'y;ry ot Foreign All'airs 

61. He plumed liimselt on his skill at oiiekid 

62. All insensate policy ha.s plungid iis iiilu tins flisastrous cam- 

paign. ^ 

63. He protestcfl against tliis pn fling of a pai Ln iil ir ni lehine. 

6i. Zoki would tb'Ji^ Ills 11^1 >sioij, i! he shi.iiik lioni pioLuig lothe 
the highest ot soei.il sores -Tiims trullif, 1th Al.iieh 

65. Above all, they objeeted to the jioliey which they hojMfl was 
now’ going to receive its qniftu^, — Daily Telcgiaph, lotii F( b ] spH. 

66. We must provide icmcdtcs foi uiii luolisli poliey, biJoie it is 
too late. 

67. The military court rode rough -shod o\ei Jiie lund.nnental 

principles of civil law • 

68. The f|uestiou is now lipe for scttlemeiii. 

69. Queslioii-tinie in the House stalled wiih a npple ot l.nightor. 

70. If some roads to siicce.-s arc clostil, otlu i , niii'vt ho taken. 

71. Herein lies the root of the question. ® 

72. Some 25,000 more men, roughly speaking, inclufliiig those 

sanctioned last year, aic required. ^ 
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73. A rupture with Franco, if it can be avoided, is inexpedient. 

74. The paramount i)Ower in Europe can afford to be indulgent to 

her satellites, , 

75. Zola’s “ Paris " is a scathing satire professedly founded on fact. 

76. He IS a conservative of the old school. « 

77. In India it is difficult to check the scourge of malarial fever. 

78. That w'as a very shady transaction. 

79. The faith of the people in the people has been rudely shaken, 

80. My ideas have now assumed a definite shape. 

81. To relieve the distress caused by tlie Balfour smash. 

82. AVar, whatever its issue, would inevitably ruin to ^heir 

country. ' 

83. Among the men present he spoil ed the culprit. 

81. lie took the unuMial step of changing his profession. 

85. — (^.av^Tyto^ion has advaiuied with liipnl^ in Japan. 

86. A more sftdnig example, could haidly he named. r 

87. To tamper with fiec* trade is a confession of failure crowned by 
smeide. — Rc\nrw of Rcvinrs, Jan 1898, p. 9. 

88. He made cJiaiges. * 

89. The safest ]>olitical fhennometch in tins case is the stock- 
market. — Daily Tch’ipaphy 2.5th Fi-h 189S. 

90. Sir E A 11. (huudcjcdj and 8ii W. li. joked. — Ibid. 

91. An empire won by the swoid .ind held h\ the sword must at 
times pay the toll of the swaud — Ibid. 

92. They are the most loyal of iheii, when their hearts are 

93. Tlie news annoiineed in the Loids trickled lapidly dow’ii to 
the IjOWTr House tlie same evening. 

91. AV(‘ (Miinot allow’ aisy foreign pow’er to trade so far on our 
known love of ])(riee as to extort unreasonable concessions. 

05. I’he sentence ]MSsed on }^ola is a tuuniph h»r fanatKosm 

96. Tins IS not a moment r t^widdliny our thumbs < • ci tilth s. 

97. Class has been opjaessed by clas^, and capital is the tyrant of 
labour. 

98 A competence is vital to eontentno id. 

99 Every man is a voluna\ it \ou know how to leail him 

100. Our eories]>on(ient says tliat the uar ol' rates betw’een the 
(Janailian I’aeilie Itailw.iy and its iivals is ti eating gieat interest. — 
Times Wcikly, 25th Keb. 

101. Attei tin* leign ol the Pmitans the uhirhgig of time brought 
its icMUige by the coirujd ancl debased leign ot tlie steond (Jiailes. 

102. Hitlieitf) the two wings of tlie Unionist pai ty )ia\c woiked 
well togetliei. 

103. A good ulea of liow’ great a man he wms may be gained at tlie 
cost of a g»)od deal ot winnowing — Foitmglitly Renew, Jan. 1898, [>. 7. 

101. lie is a man of homespun wit. 

11 . in rde slioi* sentences 'illu‘strating the use of metaphors 
connected with the fcllo wing .subjects : — 

1. Metals. — Gold, silver, brass, lead, dross, mine. 

2. ^Puildinif. — Edify, roiistriietion, foundation, pillar, eorner 
stone, door, W’all, floor, back-stairs, Unver (verb). 

d. Parts oj a door , — Key, lock, unlock, liiiige, bolt. 
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4. Machinery.~Vi\oi, screw, safety-valve, engine. 

5. Me.— Bargain, discount, slio]t, stock. 

6. Cookery —Qowmi, liaslh boil. 

7. MathemtKs—^(\nm (wrb), count on, nibcalculate, discount, 
reckon. 

8. Ilortiemure.—hoi, tap-root, branch, llowcis, florid, )vccd 
out, prune, engraft, bloom, llourisli, lade, losy, eiiltnatc, season, 
fruit, rip'e, stem, ])lant, germ. 

9. Agnculiure.-Yiali], plough (\erb), sow, seed, hedge, sift, 
chalf, haivcst, cioji, fertile, reap, plant. 

10. Navigation. -Kwiilm, slieet- anchor, steer, jiilot, liarboiii, 

helm. • 

11. Temperature — Cfld, warm, hikewarin, hoi, lioilijig. 

12. Ihiimsms.—Mul, brcaddi, deplh, siipciheial, straight, 

crooked. ^ ^ 

. 18. Sense of ionrh.' Smooth, loiigh, haul, soft, polished, slippery, 
nlunt, sliarj), flat 

14. Sense of til ate. -Sweet, soiii, lutlei, .leiimoiiKiiis, n.uiseoii'i. 

15. Sense of sighi^- Light, dark, eoloiii, eleai, dim, gloomy, 

obscure, lucid. • • 

16. Sense of soniiii.~-])hmi\,]uii\]m])' • 

17. Natnriil seniiiij. Louiitaiii, toiiiiil, oee.iii, Msla, iiioiiiitaiii, 
lorest, desert (iioiiii)* 

18. Thesbj — Stai, jdaiiet, satellite, eoiiiel, meleor,el(iiid, thunder. 

19. — Coiilliel, combat* (leib), .ilaiiii, triimjiet, deleat, 
triumph, peace. 

Mil ij organs, ele I’uKe, \eiii, ,iit(r\, lieait, legs, neck, 
foot, month, eye, loiigui', hand, sinew'-jbiow, tliiimh 

2\, Mil iiHoniiJt ion —\^hni\, lame, health, eiicigy, weakness, 
fever, atrophy, hui.gd, tliiht, joiitl^, i liildhood, tind, sick 
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CHAPTER XXVTII.-MAIN DIVISIONS OF PROSE- 
COMPOSITION/ 

9 

384. Prose, Poetry. — Poetry (from Latin ‘poet-ttf Greek 

poiet-es, a maker or oiiginatoi) is distingiushi'd from prose (Latin 
prose, forprorstt or proversa, tinned fprward, unchecked) by the 
restmints of metie and by certain peculiarities of thought and 
diction to he descril)ed hereafter. All composition comes under 
one or other of the.se great headings. The present chapter 
deals with prose only. /. 

385. Two modes of classifying Prose.— In attempting 
to draw up a scheme showing the mam divisions ot prose- 
composition, we may mak? either matter oiv/orm the" basis of 
the classifieatiotr. We j)iopose in this ehaptei' to Lla.s.sify the 
main divisions under both liQiidings, taking the former one fimt. 

Section 1.— Cl.vssiftcation .according to Matter. 

386. Subjects of Prose-composition.— Prose-comimsitions 
may be divided into A, Technical or non-Lilerary ; and B, Nou- 
Technical or Literary. 

Literary prose may be further sulHlnided under (he eight 
headings of History, Biogi.iph}, Description, Rellectioii, Fiction, 
Pemuasion, Censure, and Humour. 

Technical composition deals with those branches of study 
that concern the specialist, but do not intere.st the general 
reader. It is therefore cla.«i!ed as non-LiteiMiy. Its one aim is 
to instruct — to impart any such information in art, science, 
philosophy, law’, language, or thedlogy as the impiirer may need 
for his particular calling or for ‘«omc department of research m 
which he is pereonally intcre'-ted. 

Noi-Technical composition, like the preceding, may have an 
instructional aim. But even when it has, it never stops there. 
If it seeks to instruct, it also seeks to entertain — to combine 
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pleasure with profit. It is tlierefore literary to the same 
extent that the other is non-hterary.^ 

History deals W'lth events interest, Biography with jiersons 
of interest, ai»d Description with objects of interest. 

Historical literature relates the life (or some jiciiod of the 
life) of n nation ; biograjihy the M'hole life of an imlividual. 
Their provinces overlap, it llie person whose ]>rivate life is told 
was one. who left his mark on the history of his own time. 

descriptive literature , deals with luituial scenery, natural 
history on its less scfeiitilic side, cities, countries, industries, 
weapons, customs, superstitions, etc. Hooks ul travel eontrihiite 
very largely to this cl%ss of literature, and are ll., 'Mrotl typical 
Representatives of the ilas.s. 

Beflective coinjiosition does not deal piiniarily either uilh 
events of interest, ot willi pei-soiis of interest, or willi ol))eels of 
interest ; but ratlier uitli«sueh thonglits and Jeelings as im^' lie 
suggested by the study of any ol these. Ciilicisins and leviews 

i ' ~ ^ 

^ This chapter, wc hud, covers siihstantiall}" the same gioiind as l*art 
IV., SoliM tion and Arriiiit^emeiit,”#!! JCiit/IiJi pu /un/iL-h 

hy AhhoLt and Seeley. Our ov*u chismhealiou liad heen ina|»j)e«l out 
before this J^ait IV. seen. Jt ina>, llieieioie, he ul home use to the 

studcfit t^ see liow fai the one fits in l)je othei. 

Ill the bool^ refei?ed to, cniii|K)siti')ii is^diMded into T Sdcntific, and 
II. Noii-Scieiitilie.® Non-St lenlilie i-i tin n Miltdn nletl nndei foin different 
headni^;s, \ 17 ,^( 1 ) (Conversation, (1) Oi.f^'ji}, (,*]) Did. u lie, (I) Ini.i^nnalive, 
ineludin^f Poetiv “ S< iciitilit piesuiiiahly aiisweis ufiat we li.'ue 
ealled Tetlinical , llte leiin “ hint al,” liowekei, nuliMles not StKiite 
only, bnl tlio \.'iijons aits and the ^^ulOlls InaiiLlies ol law, l.'in^oi.'i^^e, 
]>liilos(ipfe3, and lheolof:v. “ ( nn\ ei satKJii ” does imt eonie into the 
piesent classilic.ition at all ; we li.ne plaei-d it fwnun;; llie fon/isdl coiii|»o- 
sition in se< turn 2. “Oiatoiv ” (o\ei^ the m\\ s.inie jitoniid as wl at we 
liave ealled the htenitnre of l‘i i^n.ivion : the pound is t]«e same, hrc.ause 
the woid ‘ oiatoiy/c as llie ant hois e\|il.iin in ]> 'JIH, is iikmuI to me hide 
all forms of jjle.idinp and *1101 nit rely siueches 01 oratory jiro]>er. 
“Didactic,” as we pither trtun the remaiks and comments ^nven hy llie 
authors in tlitleient jilaces, iomis the s.ime ^'imiiid as our History, Hio- 
grajdiy, Descrijition, and Jteticalion, — tlie .11111 of which is did.actie as 
w^ell as lite*-ary. “ Jmapnatnc ” (o\ers the s.ime ground as our Fiction, 
except tliat we ha\« not im hided JNielry : (tin-' wi* ha\e diseiissed in .1 
separate chapter, and on a h.asis of its own). The tw bcheuiea, therefoie, 
run upon almost par.illel Inns ^ 

No nil he, however, appears to have heen ]irovideii in the scheme under 
reference for our seventh and ei^^htli diviMons, \i/. ( Viisnic (or S.itire), and 
Humour. These seem to be deserving of a jil.ice in Hie list, since each 
has a peculiar function of its own, aii<l is rejnesenled in all the Ailtivated 
languages, ancient and modern, by a considerable, though less valuable, 
amount of literature. * 
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of books belong to this class. Sermons that appeal to men's 
devotional feelings, or are intended to influence tlieir general 
conduct (as distinct from those that are intended to incite men 
to some particular act, such as subscribing to some charity), come 
under this heading. Commemorative speeches in honour of llie 
dead, since they give expression to tlioughts and feelings more 
than to anything else, fall into the sami‘ class. 

The literature of Fiction dilleis from all the kinds of com- 
position that have lieeii hitlierto named. In ^\orks of Ilisioiy, 
liiograpliy, Dcscrijition, or Reflection, the writer is limited to 
facts, and his aim is to instruct the reader as well as to jilease 
him, tlwr InfaJS actional element being th ^ moie o.ssential of the 
two. But the chief, and sometimes the only, aim of Fiction is' 
to please the imaginatinn, insl ruction (if it conies in r'lt all) Uung 
only an aece.sHiry. This <'lass of literatinc^' coni]nises allegoiy, 
romftnces, novels, id} 11s, and fairy tales* Sinh books, as ^\e have 
said, may he and somdimes are ^^rltten witli a jn'actical jair- 
pose. Rut if they au‘ not interesting and give no jileasiiie, no 
one reads them, ^len ^^lll read la< I for tlie sake of fact, but 
they will not read liction foi the sake of fiction. The giving 
of pleasure is tlierefoie tlu* main, and sometimes the only, char- 
acteristhi of works of this (^Fiss 

The litiTatup* of Persuasion does not aim eilhtr to instruct 
or to please (though incidenlelly it may do hoth), hut to incite 
men to do son.e paiticular aci, as to \ote fur some candidate at 
an election, to accpiit or condemn some acciist‘d jierson, to ]>ass 
some law, to suhsciihe to some ihaiilv, etc. If wi* were asked 
to descrilic the kinds of subjects that Persuasive literature deals 
with 111 onler to gain its ])articiilar end, “action," ue should 
sum lliem upmnder a single uonl, “ motives." 

The literature of Censure consists of satire, the reproof of 
individuals or conimumties, ex]>osure of abuses, political invec- 
tive, etc. Its aim, if this is sincerely acted on, is to correct and 
reform evil of any kind. Rut the occ^isional virulence of its 
tone makes one h'el that it is sometimes inspired by an indigna- 
tion other than ^Jllat is juirely virtuous. 

The literature of Humour deals with any such points in 
the manners, actions, appearance, and sayings of men (real or 
fictitious) as are likely to excite laughter. Amusement, not 
ridiculq.(for ridicule is one of the keenest weapons of satire), is its 
only aim. The comic drama is a large contributor to this class 
of composition, and is, on the whole, its best representative. 
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The scheme then stands as follows ; but it will, of cour>e, 
be underetood that one kii^d of conipoMtion often overlai^s 
another : — 

A. Technical composition (non-htcraiy) : aim — to instruct. Siili- 
icct-mattcr — tlie various arts, tlie viinous scuuu'cs, tin* various 
branches of hiAV, philosophy, laiiirua^e, or tlicology. 

B. Noii-Tecliuioal coni])osition (literary) . 

I. History; aim — to lustruet and also to plrase. Subject — tlie 
events that mark the lite ol nations, institutions, etc. 

W. Biography: aim — tht* same as that of Uistoiy. Subject — the 
]irivate life aiid^>er.sonal charat tei of ludiMcluals. 

III. Description: aim -the same as I. and II. Subject -natural 

scenery, objects ^ind jilaces of intciest, tia\e’ , t 

IV. Reflection: .uni — to stiniulate thought and Iccling in snnn* 

* .specific direction, (hitiejsni.s of books, icllections on iin'ii 

aiidmanneis, dc\oUon<il tieatisesj seimuns intended to in 
tliieiice nieu’^tgeiieral coiidiiet. 

V. Fiction: aim— to ple^e the imagination. Allcgoiy, iomaifc(*s, 
novels, idylls, and lair} tales. 

VI. Persuasion: aim* to incitf‘ men to do some ]>articiilai .act 

Popular addresses, political juimphlets, toieiisic and juiilia- 
inentary sjieeehes, seimons in aid ol some eJiaiily, ele. 

VII. Censure: aim- to eorieetfind la foim. Satire, the ceiisiirti of 

indiMdiials or eommnmties, jiolilieal in\('eti\«‘. 

VIII. Humour: Jiini — to excite langlitei. Tlie ( omie dram.'i, and 

f^iy oilier kind of litei.itni e intended eliiell} lor amiis(‘ment. 

Note . — AVc may [loint out in p.issing liou Ihi s«‘*s<*\ er.il kinds of 
prose-com]»osil ion aie oAemidilbal in lent j<uii nalism 

Technical composition is seen in Ih^’nnmeioiis ^\eel*ly ni monthlv 
|..iM II ,1 . I. |.. . i.il suhjeets, such as Engiiieeung, Aiehitecture, Pniild- 
ii.g M.i.ii.^ Miisie, Education, ^hitni.il SeieiK i, ele. 

Ill I .111 II.. I IS, eoiifempoiaiy hisloiy; i> told by tin* daily p.ipers 
in the laK*st tvlegiams or news .iboiit llome^ Colonial, .ind Eoieign 
atl'aiis, or about tin* jiroL'eT*diiigs ol public men .it lionie and abioad, 

Biograiihy. — On the deatli ol .111} disl iiigui^ln*d pci.sc^i, the jiajuus 
usually give un a shoit account ol his Iile 

Descriptive comj)osifiou i*^ c\c mpliliMl in tin- accounts gi\(*n of 
some sea .side icsoit, or s«)me pi. ice ol iiiteiisl, 01 suiiie conceit, or 
some diamatical [leilormanec*, 01 some exlnbUion ol j>.inil mgs, or Lin* 
eeiemoiiy of opening some* nc*vv iiisiinition, 01 ^onn j.oIuhmI g.iilii ring. 

Rcllectiv e vv iilmg is exemplified 111 Ihe lc*adnig .u I n 1 < s, m vv liicli 
the cditoL cxjnesscs ins ccunments on sonic* jMssing e\ <*nL or his antici- 
pations regarding tin* ncai futiiie , or in llie culicivns ol hxjks tliit 
ap]»e.ir in the monthly and cjiiart«ily journals. 

Fiction IS r< presented by some slioit storv, or by some novel that 
is publislic-d hy instalments iii any ol the nnmc'rous pi-iiodie.ils. 

Oratory or persuasive composition is exemjilified eveiy d.iy in tlio 
reports ol s]icechc.s delivered in courts of justice, or in [►arli.imWit, or 
in jiolitical gatlienngs outside parli.ament. 

Censorial coinpo.sition is .seen in the rebukes administered to 
public men, or in the exposure of abuses 
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Humorous composition is scon in those papers that are devoted 
entirely to this class of subject. 

Thus all kinds of prose- com posi non, if our classification is ex- 
haustive, are represented in current journalism. What is true of 
journahstic literature m particular is true of tlio nat'ional literature 
as a whole. 

387. Technical Composition. — This, as its name implies, 
cannot dispense with the use of .technical terms ; and this is one 
of the causes that place it outside the range of general litera- 
ture ; for in such literature the u^e^'ot tcclinical terms is an 
offence against ])uri1y (§ 269). It would be a mistake, however, 
to supp'?^'' ♦I'at teclinical composition, though classed as non- 
literary, gives no scope for the exercise ot liteiviiy tact. A writei; 
wlio has the art of stating his facts clearly and forcibly, selecting 
his materials well, arranging them judiciously, and testing his 
statv^meiits by well-chosen examples, luis a much better chance 
of being read with attention and profit than one who, though 
crpially accurate and complete, is deficient in these qualities. 
There is as much art in handling a subject effectively in writing 
as there is in teaching it effectii dy by word of mouth. 

Technical composition is seen in throe different varietuis — (a) 
The formal exposition of theory and fact; {h) The history of 
inventions and discoveries'; (c) Controversy c" argumentation. 

' t 

388. History. — The name “ liistory ” is from a (Jreek woid 
which means “inquiry’’ Tins is a ]»art, and a veiy important 
part, of its meaning still; for luqmiy or researcli into facts is 
the chief quality that distinguishes Historical literal uic' from 
Imaginative or Ihction. The points on uliich an historian lias 
to he especially guarded aie the following — 

(1) To se^iaiate fact from legend. It i.s chiefly in dealing 
with earhj periods that tins precaution has to he exercised. The 
history of almost every country, modern as well as ancient, 
begins with traditions handed dowui orally fiom an age when 
events w^ere not recorded by men living at or iu‘ar the time’of 
their alleged occiirreneed It lias been slid of Hume, the^ first 
grt^at historian of England, that he relates “ legendary and half- 

^ It was not till Sir Georj;e Cornewall Lewis brouj'ht out (in ISao) his 
Knquirjf into the Ciedihiliti/ of Eaihj Roman History that the canons of. 
historical evulence, so far as oarly periods arc coiieerned, ivere established. 
Accord fng to bun notliiiig can be accepted as historical which does not 
rest on written ayid almost contemporary testimony, Grote was the first 
to take advantage of this canon ; he divides his subject into Part I 
Legendary Greece, and Pfirt IL Historical Greece. 
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mythological stories with the same air of belief as the well- 
authenticated events of recent times, — a fault pardonable enough 
in Hci’odotus or Livy, but le^ venial in a writer who oiiglit to 
have applied kis powerful critical faculty to the sifting ol t^utli 
from tradition ” (Shaw). 

(2) To eliminate and discaixl unnecessary details. Prolixity 
as a fault in composition has been described alie;idy in § 295 
(4). It is a fault against vhich an historian, if he has a great 
mul4itude of facts to choo|e from, should be es])eciall> guaided 
Details which throw ilo light on the iiiaiii event", oi on the 
motives of the jnincipal actojs, or on the cliaiaeter of the 
age, are not merely tfuperlluoiis, but obslrucli\e';'* i^»r they 
obstruct the reader’s endea\our to fulluu the main llnead of 
the narrative. “ Maciiulay I'emarks of Orme, tlie historian of 
British India, tliat^in om* volume he allots on an averajjc* a 
closely printed qii.iito jiaje to tlie e\ents of e^ery folly -ijight 
hours. It may be questioned ^\llether in the latiu volumes of 
Macaulay’s own hiitory too much s]*aee is not given to jiar- 
liamcntary di.s])Ute,s which have lust tlieir interest in a century 
and a half” (Abbott and SeeleT). In contenipora] \ histoiians 
we must exiiect greater prolixity than in those \vho ^^rite of 
carhel’ periods; fora keemu interest taken in occnn(‘ncf‘s that 
arc still reci'Jit, ^inTl time lias not }et sliovn vJiich evi*nt.s will 
have most interest and ini]»oitai#(e Jor jjostenty Kinglake’s 
Crimean U^'dr covers eiglit big Aa)]uiiies, one of vhich is devoted 
to a single battle. Future historians of the Victoi’iaii age will 
jirobably dismiss this battle Mith a pagi* «>r two 

(3) Tt) give greater jjroniineiiee to the jnore imjiortant facts. 
The importance of one fact above another de])ends mainly on 
its co7iscqucnces. In human allaii’s one event .s|fr’ings out of 
another, as in the i)hys]cal^woild an eflect springs fioiii a cause. 
Admiral Byng’sdideat of tlie Spanish navy olf (l.iju* Paflnaro waa 
as decisive in its Avay as Diakes defeat of the Armada; yet in 
(^Mnparative iinjiorlaiice they stand veuy wide a])art ; fur the 
onekd to no result in j)arlicu]ar', while the other re] »resentcd 
the triunij)h of the reformed religion and the I'^scue ot England 
from the iron heel of Spam.® The Cniiiean wMr wdll not till 
much space in future histornis, as lime has alreiidy show'ii that 
every object for wdiich the Crimea waA in varied has been frus- 
trated, and that Turkey was not^ worth ligliting for. • 

(4) To divide a long period into parts. If the history is 
one that coveis a long period of time, its subdivision into parts 
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is of great help to the readei’’8 conception of the main events, 
besides adding much to the interest of the narrative. Here, 
again, it is the relative importance of events that fixes the 
landmarks. Taking English history as a whole, fvjvv peisous (we 
think) would hesitate to close tlie first great period with the 
Norman Conquest,^ and the second with the lleformation.^ If 
each of the three great periods is to be further separated into 
smaller ones, the first or ]>re-Norman might l)e sulxlivided by 
King Alfred's defeat of the Danes in a.d. 879, which saved 
England from a relapse into barbarism ; the second or pre- 
Reformation i)eriod by the battle of Lewes, A.D. 12G4, which 
led totTieln^t summoning of Commons- to Parliament; and the 
third by the Revolution of 1688,^ which in this country 
decided for (iver the cpu*stion of absolute or limited monarchy. 
Different writem may, of coume, adopt difTerent modes of divi- 
sion, and this will largely depend on the purpose for which they 
write. 

The mental faculties chieHy employed in the composition of 
history are (a) judgment or di^cnminatiou for the sifting of 
evidence, and {h) the imaginative faculty for realising past 
events as if they were present, and jmtting oneself in the place 
of the principal actom imagination, or the power to realise a 
situation not one’s owui, is quite as necessary to an historian as 
to a novelist or even to a pc)et. A writer who fails to catch 
the spirit of' the age to which his narrative relates, however 
accurate and impartial he may K* in compiling the facts and 
expounding the events, is not an historian in the full sense of 
the term. “ Our vie^v of every transa^ tioii, especially one that is 
remote in time and place, will necessarily be imperfect and 
generally incorrect, unless it embrace something more than a bare 
outline of the occurrences ; unless we have before the mind a 
lively idea of the scenes in wdiich the events took place, the 
habits of thought and feelings of the actoi*s, and all the circuni- 
atances connected w ith the transaction ; unless, in short, we can 
in a considerable degree transport ourselves out of our own age 

^ This is the (fivision actually followed by Freeman, who brings his 
Early History of England to a close with the defeat of Harold, and 
commences a new work with the Norman Conquest. 

Fronde commences his History of England with the fall of Cardinal 
Wolsev, which was immediately followed by Henry VIII. ’s secession from 
Rome. 

^ Macaulay’s History of England begins with James II., who was 
deposed (after a reign of three years and a half) in the Revolution of 1688. 
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and country and persons, and imagine ourselves to be the agents 
or spectators ” (Whately). 

389. Biogr^hy. — In tlic Sillmg of evidence, giving of 
greater prominence to the more important facts, supprciNsiiig of 
nnnece&saiyr details,! and sejiarating one portion of a life from 
another, the methods of the biographer are an.ilogoiis to those of 
the historian. The dittereiice lies in the suljeet and in the style. 

Subject— In biography the aim of the A\riter is to delineate 
pei'sonal character and d^serilie an individual ciireer, not, as in 
history, to cxliibit gre/it events, or gieat national movements, 
or the outcome of lai'ge joui'ses ot jioliev Diograp' priv’’ate 
history teaching by example. An uneventful biograjihy can 
bherefore be quite as interesting, find sometimes more instrueti\e, 
bliaii one that is lul]§ of striking incidents. Tliere is no plot- 
nterest in the recently juil^ished of Tf^nnyson siieli as •ive 
irid, for example, in Moore’s Life of Lyron , yet tlie one can* be 
'ead with quite lus piuch interest as the otliei, and certainly 
vith more profit. 

Style, — Dignity of languagiP is more suitable to history; 
limplicity to biography. The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empiric — the grandest panorama in the liistory of mankind — 
a told by (Jibl^on in the loftiest style ftiat our language admits 
if. On the othcr*hand, an easy and familiar style, such as that 
[escribed in ^ 286, is peculiarly ap^uoj)/ late to \^iography or 
lei-sonal history. If a writer lias thoroughly m, 'entered the 
character and c;ireer of the pei-son whose life he relates, a style 
hat is “ fwink and easy” is certain to Ctiiry the reader wulli him. 

Impartiality is as gif at a merit in a luogi’ajiher as in an 
listorian. “If it [tlic life of an author] is writti^n from the 
)oint of view of an admirer, nay, of a discijile, that is right ; 
)Ut then tlie discijde must lli also a critic, a man of lettei-s, not, 
.3 too often happens, some relation or friend with no qualifica- 
ion for his task except alfection for his author” (Matthew 
Imold). Boswell’s Life of Johnson (the earliest nicxlel of 
liography in our literature) shows how the qualities of a disciple 
an be combined with those of ^ man of letters. * 

390. Description. — Under this heading we place tliat kind 
if composition which descnlxjs objects^ as distinct from history 
ir biography, which relates events^ public or private. Thc^me 

* Among unnecessary details we should include tlios^ letters that aio 
lot worth preserving, and clog the reader’s attention to no purx>ose. 

S.O.I3. T 
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faculties are not employed in description as in history. What 
research or the sifting of evidence, is to the historian, observation 
is to the describer. One collects his facts from what he reads ; 
the other from what he sees and hears. 

As models of Descriptive composition, all written within the 
Victorian age, we might name Wordsworth’s Greece (lately 
re-edited and brought up to date), Buskin’s Stones of Venice 
(one of the finest descriptive works in our language), Stanley’s 
Sinai and Palestine^ and Wallace’s Russia, All these wel'e the 
result of observation and travel ; all describe countries and 
places of .wprld-wide interest, make frequent allusions to history, 
and give graphic descriptions of natural scenery. All are 
written with consuniiuate literary skill. 

391. Reflection. — What Matthew Arnold says about 
“ ariticism ” may be taken to ajiply to lleflective literature as a 
wliole. He defines it to be “ a disinterested endeavour to learn 
and propagate the best that is known and thought in the world 
{Essays on Criticism, p. 38). So much importance did he 
attacli to this definition, tha<^ he printed it in italics, as we 
have done. Examples. — Smiles’s treatises on “Character,” 
“ Self-Help,” “ Duty,” “ Thrift ” ; Helps’s “ Friends in Council,” 
“ Conqianions of my S^ilitudc ” ; Coleridge’s “ Aids to Reflec- 
tion ” ; Baxter’s “ Saints’ Everlasting Rest” (1687), a devotional 
treatise still read with vr^gcrness in all parts of the British 
empire. 

Tlie distinctive character of this kind of literature is seen 
from the habit that has lately sprung up of selecting and 
publishing in a scq»arate volume exLiacts from distinguished 
writei’s. Thus we have The JVit and JVisdom of Sydney Smith ; 
JVise, Witty, and Tender Sayings of George Eliot ; Daily 
Thoughts selected from the writings of Charles Kingsley. The 
Book of Thoughts consists of the favourite passages in prose and 
vei'se, upon wliich the late ^tr. Bright useil to stimulate and 
refresh his mind during his stirring and useful ciireer. 

Reflective composition, dealing as it docs with general 
principles, about which opinioi^s may differ, is sometimes forced 
to resort to argumentation, in such a caai^ a judicious writer 
is careful (1) to adopt a moderate tone in staling his own side 
of the question ; (2) to do full justice to the side from which he 
differs. The same precautions apply to the historian and 
biographer also, if, as may easily happen, some debateable 
question should arise in the course of the narrative. In instruc- 
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tional literature of all kiiula a combative or oratorical attitude 
defeats its own object ; for, i^istead of carrying conviction, it 
provokes opposition and excites distrust. “When the reader 
sees a case macft out too clearly, he has time to snsjiect tliat the 
opposite case has been suppressed, and will not gne fail 
confidence to his author, unless he finds the (tpposite case 
exhibited with scrupulous and anxious candour. Macaulav 
sometimes fails to convince in consequence of his fc-rgettmg this 
rule,*and of trying to overifhelm his opiionent in the rhetorical 
fishion” (Abbott and Seeley). 

392. Fiction. — Imaginative composition diflVTiT^om all 
tiiat have been described hitherto, since it deals witli fiction, 
not with fact. Its aim is nut to instruct llit‘ mind of tlie 
reader, but to pleafe his imagination. If instruction is 
admitted at all, it is »ulniitfc‘d only rus an accesM)i v. ^ 

Imaginative composition may be distinguisbed into (1) 
Allegory, including paralile and fable, (2) iloniances, (3) N(nels, 
(4) Idylls, (5) Fairy Tales. 

(1) Alleijory^ Pauihle^ Fahle^— In these, as the student is 
aware from § 353, the story is intended to liave a douljle sense, 
— onc^illvLstrating the other by analogy, — \\lien*;i> iii every 
other kind of fjcdon it has only one. 'I’o 4 fveiy allegory, 
parable, or fable tlieie is a moial, and hence this kind of fiction 
has more of the instructional element than any utlRu* . — 

The cock and fox the fo«l and kn.i\c imply ; 

The truth is moral, though the tale a he 1 )kyi)KN. 

• 

Examples: Pilyrim's •Pi ogress^ ]}y Jolin* Bunyan (1G28-H8) ; 
Gullivcr^s Travels timl Tale of a by S\v ifl , Fablci> 

Allegorical creations have no chance of l)ecoining jMijuilar, 
unless the truth that lies lichind them is ap]>aient at a glance 
and 13 already well established in jxijmlar conviction. The 
presence of these conditions in Pilgr tin's Progress accounts for 
its unfailing popularity. 

(2) Pomances . — A romance is a tale that turns chiefly on 
adventure. The interest of ll^e story lies, nut*ln the delinea- 
tion of character, but m the striking nature of the incidents. 
In Robinson Crusoe^ the earliest romance in our liteiature (by 
Daniel Defoe, 1661-1731), the hero has no peculiarity of 
character that would distinguish him from any other man who 
can show pluck and common-sense under unusual difficulties. 

(3) Novels. — A novel is a tale that turns chiefly on mannera and 
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are read than when they ai'e heard is that in reading them we 
lose the effect of the teacher’s manner and the contagion that it 
spreads through an assembly of listeners. 

(b) Style . — In oratory a simple and natural style is more 
effective than one that is elaborate and polished. The speeches 
of Burke are the most remarkable in our literature fqr richness 
and ingenuity of style ; but in the House of Commons they were 
not much listened to. They are more fit to be read than hcaid. 

The two great qualities of style that a speaker is concerned 
in arc perspicuity and force. Perspicuity is the fimt easential ; 
but as an audience may be inattentive, impatient, or even dull 
of undei.itanding, force is necessary also. 

Force is produced by antithesis (§ 354), occasional epigrajn 
(§ 355), and the various other devices explained in Chapter 
xxvi. A short sentence interposed between long ones (§ 296) 
giXes time for the liearcr to collect his thoughts. Another 
rhetorical device is the frequent reassertion (§ 370), in various 
difl'erent forms or aspects, of the point on yhich most emphasis 
is laid. A simile or metaphor that conveys the pith^ of an 
abstract argument by a concrete image is not easily forgotten, 
and helps the listener to grasp what the speaker desires to 
enforce (see 345). A terse phrase is often very elective. 
Some forty yejtrs ago a proposal was made lO establish constitu- 
encies which should repres^jnt learned societies, the various arts, 
professions, end science's. The short condemnatoiy phrase that 
Bright applied to them, “ fancy -franchise,” took hold of the 
public mind at once, and did more to di.scredit the scheme than 
many lengthy speeches In marshalling and arranging facts or 
arguments. Climax 368) is a valuable expedient : “ the mind, 
no less tlin,!-' the eye, cannot so well take in and do justice to 
any vast object at a single glance, as by succe.ssive approaches 
and repeated comparisons” (What^ly). Facility in the use of 
such devices can be acquired only by j^ractlce : jjoeta nascitur^ 
orator Jit, “a ])oet is born, an orator is made.” It is now well 
known that the late Mr. Bright took great trouble in })reparing 
his speeches, and m i-ote down some of his most telling phrases 
before he delivered them. c 

(c) Argument — “ It is the characteristic of oratory that it 
must be understood at once and produce all its effects at once, 
sinc(^ it attempts to influence a decision that is near at hand ” 
(Abbott and Seeley). The speaker must therefore use great 
caution both in the selection and in the arrangement of his facta. 
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In the selection of his fcicts lie ivill take care lo Ikj one- 
sided ; that is, he will exclude or explain away whatever is 
likely to tell against the clecisifin that he desires to produce, and 
enlarge upon everything that will tell in favour of it. Again, 
fie will avoid subtle arguments that cannot be grasj)ed as soon 
as they are heard, reflections that are above tlie ordinaiT level 
of intelligence, and points of view nith which the Inilk of the 
audience are less familiar than him^^elf 

Fey* the arrangement of facts and argument‘s no absolute rules 
can be laid dowm. Much- depends upon the occasion, and upon 
the character of the audience. 

If the speaker is conscious before he begins that th'> 'audience 
istfor the most part in sympathy ivith him, lie can slate Ins 
conclusion at once, and produce his facts and arguments in 
support of it A loig statement of f.icts, ivithout any ])n‘li- 
minary explanation of their, purpose or of the inference lo#l)e 
drawn from them, is wearisome and pruplexing. • 

If the audience is^ against him, he must st.ite his conclusion, 
not first, but last, and bring his h(‘aiei‘s gradually lound to it, 
by urging one consideration atte# another. “ It is a shoi t vay,’^ 
says Swift, “to obtain the rejuitation of a wise and "leasonable 
man, whenever any one tells you his opinion, lo agree with 
him.” It is r(;lated®of Colxlcn that iR one of his sj^eeches in 
favour of free tnuTe the meeting at tir&t hootixl him down and 
would not even grant him a heai^fig; but ))y ai>fieeing with 
them in certain points which they held in common, li(‘ giadu- 
ally brought them loiind to Ins own view, ami n.is licaitily 
cheered before he had linislied. A i)arallel examjde is alloided 
by the speech which Sluflispeaie jmis into'tlie mouth of Maik 
Antony over the corpse of Julius Ojesar, Th(‘ mululude had 
just been led, by the earnest aj»pi‘als that Ihutus had made to 
their pride as free citizens Af the Homan republic, to a])j)rov(i 
of the assassination of Julius Ciesiir, b} whom their rights as 
Roman citizens had been destroyed ]\laik Antony had then*- 
fore a difficult part to play. lie, begins by aj)])earing to agree 
with the audience, disowms any intention of “praising C^a\sar,” 
and admits more than once thal^Rrutus is “ an hbnoiirablc man.” 
Having thus obtained a hearing, he begins to correct their judg- 
ment of Ccesar, shows that Cie'-ar resjiected their rights, ami 
finally so exasperates them that they seize lighted torches and 
run off to Brutus’s house to set fife to it. 

395. Oensure. — The aim of this kind of literature is to 
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expose abuses, censure individuals or societies, and redress 
wrongs of every kind. Political invective, such as Juniv^ 
Letters^ belongs to this class. As^an orator selects whatever will 
further the ends of pei’suasion, so a satirist select^ whatever will 
damage the pei*son or the cause that he attacks, and give pain 
to the oifender. He enlarges upon the evil side,- and says 
nothing about the good. The arts of rhetoric on which he 
chiefly i*ehes, whenever he does not resort to direct vitupera- 
tion, ari‘ innuendo and ironv (see examples given in ^.361. 
362). , 

Censure has raiely been aduimistered without acrimony, and 
its motiVK^ have seldom lieen purely virtuous. 01 Swift (1667- 
1745), our most distinguished satirist in prose, it has been said: 
“ He IS like the Indian savage, who, in torturing his captive 
at the stake, cares little how much he wc mds and harms him- 
self, so long as he can make his '•uctim writhe ; or like the 
street ruffian, who, m throwing mud at his victim, is indifterent 
to the mud that may stick to his own fingei's” (Shaw). 

396. Humour. — Under this heading we have placed the 
last division of literary prose. Hluniour, which provokes mirth, 
IS not to be confounded with ridicule, which gives pain. The 
latter is one of the ke(*nest weapons of satire. ' 

Humorous literatim* is seen in two ' different forms, — 
Comedy, Narrative. In tie* former tlnu’e is filways some kind 
of plot, in I the latter not always. In both', 'however, the 
])lot, that IS, the outlnn* of the stoiy, is as ridiculous as the 
dialogims and the actors, — unlike the plot of a novel, which is 
intended to be probable, or at least conceivable. 

{(i) Comc(i\f , — We liave placed this liist, because it came first 
ill the orden of tune In the Eli/abetluan age the line between 
tragedy and comedy was not shaiply drawn. Thus in Macheth 
the comic scene of the hell-jiorter is intrcKluced in the most 
tragical crisis of the play, — the muixler of Duncan ; and in 
Hamlci we have the comic scene of the grave-digger in the 
midst of the pathetic scene of the burial of Ophelia. Most of 
Shakspeaie’s so-called comedies, such as the Temj)est and the 
Merchant of Venire, are not what we now mean by comedies, 
but romantic or idyllic dramas with comic scenes interspersed. 

Prose, not verse, is the language of comedy. The D\o coin'lc 
sceney just referred to in Macbeth and Hamlet are entirely in 
prose, all other parts of the plays named being in metre. 
Similarly, in the neutral dramas the comic scenes are in prose, 
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the ^ more serious. ones in metre. Again, in the “ Inbtoiical” 
plays, Jack Cade in Henry VI. and Falstaff in Henry IV. talk, 
nothin metre, but in prose. • 

(6) Narrative. — Humorous narrative did not appear in our 
literature before the Restoration. It began with tlie i.ert- turn 
that Comedy then took ; and the same aiithom sometimes 
contributed to both. 

As an examjtle of a narrative with a plot, we may mention 
the^ Piclcmck Papers by Dickens, which can hardly 1h‘ called a 
novel, as the Pickwicjc fclub, on which the story is baseil, is 
itself as ridiculous as the chief actoi's, and n ill not bear the test 
of probability. The greatest of living humorists is ^Ir (’lemeiis, 
.popularly known as Mark Twain, author of Iniioemts Abroad, 
New Pilijrim’s Pivyress, More l’raiiip.'> Ahtoad, etc. Ills nai lativi's 
have little or no pl#t 

f * 

Section 2 — Classification accohdincj to Form.* 

397. Four forms of Prose-composition — Tlu iv tuv four 

different forma of prose-coni^ioaition, — Conversaliou, Leller- 
writing, Speech-making, Xairation • 

398. ConverSdition — ronversition as a fojm of lit(‘]‘arv 

composition ^ may* he of three difi’enuit kind^, — Iinilalivc*, 
Exiioaitoiy, Dnrmatie ^ 

(1) limt4ihvi ' — It lb iinilative, i^hen it is inade^o reseiidile tlic 
kind of eonvei-sation lluit lakes jdaee in oidinary life. Tina la 
seen cliielly in works of fiction, as these are hugely of an imitative 
eliaractvjr. Tllo^e novelists who make the inntalion of nature 
the secret of their ait* cause then acloiS lo talk in a mauiier 
suited to tlieir respective characters and tanks ^ Scott 

intnHluces countrymen, who use homely jilirasi'^ in llie Higldand 
dialect Dickens puts a fom]>niis sUle into the mouth (»f tlie 
arrogant Donihev ; a jiroMiicial flialecl into the mouths of Sam 
Weller and Mark Tajiley , a eujiliemistie or plausihh* style into 
the mouth of the liyjiociite, Pccksnilf ; a eiijihiiistic or showy 
style (J:; 28G) into the mouth r»l tlie em])ty-lieafh‘d Micawher. 

Exam])les of the art of pglite conversation* occur bometimea 
in hooks tliat are not works of fiction ; as in llazlitt’.s Table 
Talk, and Helps’.s Friends in Council and Ixealmnh. Such con- 
vei-sation is clesnltoiy and nnmetlujdical on juinciiile^and it 
excludes subjects that cannot he exprcbbcd in bh(jrl apceclics or 
apprelieiide^l without mental etlort. 
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(2) Expository. — The most celebrated example is that of 

Plato's Dialogues, which have been translatetl from the original 
Greek into most modern languages.^ In o^r own literature we 
have Coleridge’s Table Talk collected in his “ Literacy Remains,” 
and Imaginary Conversations (between Literary men and States- 
men) by Landor. The form of dialogue, as the example of Plato 
showed, is as suitable for the discussion of serious subjdbts as 
it is of light ones. A writer can sometimes state the different 
sides of a question more pointedly by an informal dialogue t]^an 
he can by formal exposition. , 

(3) Dramatic. — In dramatic composition the whole of the 
story, excepting the short directions given to the stage manager, 
is told in the conversations of the dramahs personse. In serious# 
dramas the dialogue is usually given in metre, in comedy in prose 

396). 

3S9. Letter-writing. — There are f3W kinds of subjects that 
have not been dealt with m the cjiistolary form. 

“ History” is represented by Goldsmith’s History of England, 
which is told in the iorm of lettei-s from a nobleman to his son. 
Despatches sent by an officer in 'lommand of an expedition to 
the Secretary of State for War arc contemporary history told 
in the form of oflicial correspondence. , 

“ Biography ” , is represented by the letteA actually written 
by the person whose life is told. Such letters are of the nature 
of autobiography. ' ' 

“ Description ” is represented by the celebrated Paston 
Letters (1424-1506), consisting of a thousand letters of the 
Paston family in Norfolk, whicli throw much light on tlie state 
of the country and the manners of England in the fifteenth 
century. WlvHe’s Natural IJishny of Sclhornc is given in a 
series of letters addressed to a couple of friends. Lady Mary 
' Montagu’s travels over Europe to the East and her residence in 
Constantinople are all told in the form of Letters, the name 
under which her celebrated book was published in 1763. 

“ Reflection ” is represented in Jjctters to his Son, containing 
advice on behaviour, moile of life, dress, etc., by Loirl Chester- 
field (1694-1773); in Letters to, .Sir William Windham, in 
defence of his political conduct, and Lettets on the Study and 
Use of History, by Bolingbroke (1678-1751) ; in Letters from a 
Citizen pf the World, by Goldsmith ; in Letters on Toleration, by 
Locke ; in Letter on a Regicide Peaee, by Burke ; and in Lord 
Selbome’s Letters to his Son on Religion (1898). 
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“Fiction.” — All Riclianlson’ii novels were composed in the 
form of letters, and his example was followed hy Rous.H‘au in 
the composition of his celeln‘.ated Nonrelle lle'loise. Sniollett’.s 
Humphrey CJ^nker and Scott’s liedtjaunilet are written entirely 
in the same form. 

“ Satire.” — Snch composition appeam in the ejn.'itolary iorm 
in Dfapier^s Letters, by Swift; Junius’ Lrttcis, by an unknown 
author (§ 395) ; and Rnskm’s Fors Claviyrni, a senes of letters 
adtV’essed to British working-meu. 

400. Speech-makAlg. — This h.is two liter.n j uses — J’ei'sua- 
sive and Reflective. 

Persuasive . — This 4s exciiiplilied in the pleatlings addres.sed 
*by a barrister to a jury ot judge ; in sjieeches imwle in jailia- 
ment advocating some paiticiilar meahUie ; in the speeches 
made by a candieftte for parlnameiitaiy election ; in .sennons 
addressed to a congregatidn, urging them to dn some ]»arl,jenkii 
act, such as Gubscribing to some charity. IVi suasion is the 
function of oratory proper. 

Reflective . — This is exemplified in a judge’s charge to a jury, 
in which he sums up the is.sues of a case th.at Ijas just lieeii 
heard; in public addresses, in which .a statesman reiiews or 
justified his receyt political acts oj; exi>lains the jioliey of his 
party ; in sJriiions inteinled to lullueiiee mtai’o general conduct, 
or to stimulate devotion, or to ciiiijmemorate the events ot some 
sacred anniversary ; in jianegyrical .iddiesses intelided to honoui 
the memory of some dead jaiison. 

Oratory of the Peisuasne kind c.'iii be imitated in e].ic 
poetry, as in the dijiates in hell desyribed in Book II ot 
Paradise Lost; in the di.ama, as in the s])eeche-, put into the 
mouths of Brutus and Antony in Julius t'.iMir ,*and in novels, 
as in the electioneeiing.siieech delueie-I by Felix IIoll, the 
Radiavl, in the novel .so named It. was imitated, too, l.y 
Milton in Areopayitica, in whidi he uses the foim ot a speech 
addressed to the “High (Joint of Parliament” tor ailvocnting 
the, unconditional freedom o/ the ]>res.s. In ancient times (see 
§ 393) it w'as imitated by hi.storians, who put speechc.s made 
by theniselvas into the mouflis of statesmen and 111101 % 

401. Narration.— blvery kind of subject can be expressed in 
the form of continuous narrative, and excepting 111 ^the 6th 
kind (persuasive, see § 394) "it is the form most commonly 
used. 
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CHAPTER XXIX.— PROSODY AND POETIC DICTION. 

I 

Section 1. — Prosody. 

402. Prosody (Gr. pros-odiuy lit. a song sung to an instru- 
ment) treats of the laws of metre. It miglit be called “ the 
grammar of verse.” 

403. Rhythm (Gr. rhuthmosy metisured flow or motion) ia 
“ the musical flow of language.” This is produced for the most 
part by a well-balanced reciirreiuH* of pan ^es and accents. 

Rhytlim has been elscwlicrc defined “a ])rinciple of proportion 
introduced into language.” ^ This clermition is jinictically equivalent 
to our own, though pel haps it scarcely gives enough prominence to,^ 
HouTul. It IS only a practised leader wlio can perceive ‘*the jiropor- 
tion of language ” without reading the composition aloud. 

lihythni is not confined to verse. It is quite as necessary to an 
oratoi* as to a poet ; and there is scarcely, any kind of j)rosc, of which 
the attractiveness is not increased by the recurrence of pauses and 
accents at suitable inters als. 

404. Rime (A.S. n?n, “ iuiiiiIkm,” nnsspedt as rhyme from a 
aup])oscd connection with Gr. r^nthmoi,) is a repetition of the 
same sound at the emds of Iwu oi more lines Tlie eflect of rime, 
however, is not produced, unless the liiu‘S succeed one another 
immediately or near enough tor the resembhince of sound to 
strike the ear. Monosyllabic rimes are always accented. 

Note 1. — A rime is usually of oar syllable. But iiirep can also be 
in two or more .Syllables, ])rovi(led tliat the hrst syllable is accented 
and the rest arc unaccented; as, ocain ; hrhavumi , <^nviour. 

Double rimes in French, and sometimes in Knglish, arc called female 
or feminine, while a single rime is called a male Double afid treble 
rimes are more commonly used in comic poetiy : — 

To hcai them rail at honest Sunderland, 

Aiid laslily blame the icalm of Blunder land , — PorE. 

Note 2. — A monosyllabic rime is perfect under three conditions : 
(1) the vowel or vowels, wliatever the spelling may be, must pro- 
duce precisely the .same elfect on the ear; (2) if any consonant or 
consonants follow the riming vowel or vowels, these (whatever the 
spelling may he) must ]»roauce pieciscly the same effect ; (3) the 
consonant that precedes the rune must, to prevent monotony, pro- 
duce a different clfcct on the ear. Thus hair and fair arc perfect 
rimes, because the three conditions ju/st stated arc all satisfied. But 
bear and fear aie not perfect rimes, because the vowel-sounds, though 
not very different, arc not quite the same. Again, /arc and affair are 
not perfect rimes, because the riming voi^el is preceded by the same 
consonai/t. Again, ap-pm5C(/, re-/cast’rf are not perfect rimes, because 


^ Abbott and Seeley’s English Lessems for English People, p. 143. 
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the final consonants in the tormer have the sound of wlnlt* those 
in the latter have the sound of sL 

When the rirnt* is dissyllab^ or polysyllabic, every syllable except 
the first mu^ begin with the same consonant, cf. Sunderland, 
Bhoiderland, \iT\-fortunate, im-portinufie. 

Note 3.— Rime is a matter of the ear, and not of the eye. Sight- 
rimes, such as love and [poie,farin ami uatm, home iwid some, path 
and hath, arc not rimes at all. On the other hand, h(fh( a tiue iinio 
to imlict, dawn to morn, fourth to cloth, jue to htiiher, hoin to power, 
there to mr, colonel to in-/cmnt/. Pioiiunciation, not spelling, is the 
oiilf test of a nine. « 

405. Assonance (Lat. ad + aonant-m \ 0 Tl)a — This lenu is 
applied to words which rime in the vowel or \uwels, but not 
^in the consonant or tionsonanls following It is therefore a 
very imperfect kind of rune; as, sliimhcr, hliinda , .s(nnc, cane, A 
epeciiueii of Assona^ice, in innt.ition of a S])anish I»allad, occni-s 
in the Spanish Gypsji by (leorge Eliot — 

Maiden, crowned w’lth glo'^sy Idaekness, 

Lithe as panther foiesL-ioaniing, 

Longxirined naiad, when she <laiice^, 

Oil a stream of ether llo.iting 

406. Alliteration (Lat. luI ^hfera), — Wlieii Uvo or more 
words begin with tlie same vowel, or the same cojisonanl, or llie 
sained syjiable, this is called alliteration 374) It is initial 
riming as/IiDtiibct *froni ^nid-nnung. 

Hum seize thee, I'athlvss king ’ OiivY. 

Note . — All our earliest poetry was alhteiative *Tlie last great 
sj)ecimen of such ])oetiy in oui hteiatnie is Pie/^ the riowmon, hy 
William Langland, born in v TJie poem is wiitteii m lines 

of ten tritwefve syllables. The lullowing is a spec iimn 
111 a .vomer -leson, when soft wa.f tin 5oiin(‘, 

I 5//opc‘ me in ,v//ioudes, as 1 a v//epe weie 

407. CaBSUra (a Latin word denoting “a ciit^^’') Jn Latin 
prosody this meant the “ cwt or division of a loot ^oinewdiere near 
the middle of the line, the cut being followed by .i jiaUM* of llie 
voice in reading tlie Iim* aloud. In English pros(jdy c.esura 
means merely the paasf? of tlie \oice, by wdiich lines of eiglit or 
more syllables are usually duided, when they aie read aloud; 
and this pause may occur eitlier at tlie end or in the middle of 
a foot. (For the meaning of ‘^loot” .sec below, 40IJ) Rhythm 
greatly depends on the po.sitiun of the cie.sura. 

In the following example the figure against each line shows 
the numlier of feet (wuth or without a half foot) jirecedihg each 
caesura. When a comma or other stop occurs lu the same place 
as the caiBura, the rhythm of the line is helpwl by the sense ; 
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but a pause or caesura can be made independently of punctua- 
tion, if tlic rhythm of the line is improved thereby. Sometimes 
a line has no caesura ; that is, neither the rhythm nor the 
sense of the line requires that any pause shouhh be made in 
reading or repeating the line aloud : — 

3^ Of man’s first disobedience || and the fruit 
3 Of that forbidden tree, H whose mortal taste 
Brouglit death into the world and all our woe 
2J With loss of Eden, || till one greatei Man 
14 Restore us || and regain the blfssful seat, 

2 Sing, Heavenly Muse, || that on tfic secret top, etc. 

Milton. 

Observe that monotony is avoided and t^ie rhythm of the lines 
enhanced by varying the ])lace ot tlie ciesiira, j 

Observe also that the tliird line docs not suggest any caesura. 

408. Metre ((Jr. “measure”) is “ihyLhin reduced to law.” 
It ddpends on two factors : — 

(а) The accentuation of syllables. 

(б) The number of accented syllables to a Jine. 

— Quantity means the amount of time required for pronounc- 
ing a syllable distinctly. In Latin <j>rosody syllables were subdivided 
by quantity iiito Long and Shoit. In English versification, however, 
qu.inliLy IS of no importance. It is entirely subordinated to accent. 

Then tore' | with blood'- | yi tal'- | on the' | rent plain'. — D yron. 

Hero the short’ syllable the is made as long aj\. pdssiblo for the 
sake of giving an accent, and th'' long syllable retd is made as short 
as possible for the sake ol lenuXing one. ^ ■ 

409. A specific combiinition pf accented and unaccented 
syllables is called a foot. The number of syllables to a foot 
may be either two or tliree, but it cannot be less than tivo or 
more than three, and one of these must he accented. 

(a) An Iambus consists of one unaccented and one accented 
syllable. This is the commonest of all our feet. 

Ap-pcar', be-sidc.s', at-tack', sup-ply'. 

{h) A Trochee consists of one accented and one unaccented 
syllable. Not so common as tlie Iambus. 

Ho'-ly, up'-per, grand'-cur, fail'-ing. 

(c) An Anapapst consists of two unaccented syllables followed 
by an accented one. Rather imco^umon. 

Col-oii-nadc', re-ap-pear', on a hill'. 

(d) A Dactyl consists of one accented syllable, followed by 
two un&ccented ones. Very rare. 

Mes'-sen-gcr, mer'-ri-ly, prop'-er-ty, in'-fa-mous. 

Note 1. — A fifth kind of foot is sometimes added, called anAmphl* 
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brach, consisting of an accented syllable between two unaccented 
ones ; as re-veiige'-ful, a-imz'-ing. The following line trom Campbell 
may be quoted as an example 

Thero^came' to | the beach' a ] pool e\'-ile | of E'-nii. 

It would be easy, howovci, to subdivide the line into anap.ests 
by making the liral loot an Iambus, ^\hlch is eonimon in .inapicstic 
metre fe — 

There came' ] to the beach' | a poor ex'- | ile of K'-iin, 
in which £rin is a double rime. 

But the following liiici^ contain amphibiachs, which cannot bo 
resolved into anapaests : •- 

Most fiieiuT-ship I is feign'-ing, 

Most lov'-ing 1 mere lol'-ly ; 

Then lieigh'-lio | the hol'-Jy, 

This life' is 1 most jol'-ly. — SnAKsrE\in:. 

N^ote 2. — A sixth kind ot loot, long and eonsisiing ol tuo accented 
syllables, is sometimfs added In Latin juosody tins loot is called a 
Spondee. But in Knglisli •^nosody no sneli toot is n eognised^ since 
theoretically there cannot be moie ilian one accent to an English 
toot. Sonietimes, however, two aecentid s^ll.iblcs iiu* jdaced to- 
getlier for the artiticial pin pose ol making the sound ol the line 
suggestive of the sense (§ il7b) . ^ 

When A'- | jax strnes' | some lock’s' | vast wtuglit' '^to tlirow'', 

The line' | too la'- I bouis and' | the wonls' | luove slow'. 

Ij. — The names of. ill the leet are deiived liuni CJieek. hnnhus 
means “aimyig atj” ‘‘attacking,” soVilled luc-iuse this foot was 
first used in SatA’c. Tiochcc mc.ins “running,” so called liecaiise it 
is a rapid meaviie. Dactyl means “ ljngr*i,” so called because, like the 
parts of a finger, it consists ot one long lol lowed hy two s^ioi ts. Anapivst 
means “ tlirow n hack,” bec.iiisi^‘,this loot is a dactyl i(‘\eise<l Spondee 
means “pertaining to libations,” so called because, when libations 
were ])Ctired out on an altar, slow' and solemn melodies were used 
Amphibrach means “shoit .it botli sides,” e.ilhd hee.iiise this loot 
consists of one long syllabic enclosed by two sliort ones. 

410. To scan a line (Lat. .sm/^-d-crc, to eliinb) is to divide it 
into its several feet, and sAy irhat kind ol led they aie, and hoiv 
*i 7 ia 7 iy of them there arc Lines of two leet are e.illed diiiieterH y 
of three, trimeters; of four, tetrameters; ol live, jjealameters ; 
of SIX, hexameters. In Tennyson’s Lockslcy Hall we have an 
example of odometers (8 feet).^ In .scanning a line the following 
precautions should be noted ; — 

(а) The number of feet to a line depends on the number of 
accented syllables, not on the total number of syllables (§ 408). 

(б) An accented monosyllable at the lx?giiining of a line is 
sometimes made to do duty for an entire Iambic loot : 

Stay\ I the king' ] hath thrown' | his war'- | dcr dpwn'.— S uaks. 

[lavdncpenlaiiuier^ 5 feet.) 
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(c) In the Trochaic and Dactylic metres, an accented mono- 
syllable at the end of a line counts^ as an entire foot, though in 
the former this foot is short of one unaccented syllable, and in the 

flatter of two : — ^ 

Life' is 1 but' an | ein'-pty | dream'. — LostjrELi.ow. 

{Trochaic tetrameter ^ 4 fpet.) 

Com'-rades, | leave' me | here' a | lit'- tie, 1 while/ as | yet' 'tia | 
ear'-ly | morn'.— Tknkyson {Tiocliaic octo meter ^ 8 feet.) 

Mer'-rily, j mcr'-nly | shall' I live | , 

Uu'-der the j blos'-som that [ hangs' on, the | bough'. —SiiAKs. 

{Ikii'tyhc tdraimt€i\ 4 feet.) 

(d) Metres are not always peilbctly^ carried out. In an 
lambic line tlie lirst loot is sonietniies a Trochee instead of an,, 
Iambus. In the Aiiapiestic metre, lainlnc feet are sometimes 
put for Anapa'sts, and this in any jiart of tbe hue : — 

Da»gh'-ter 1 olGod' | and man', | ac-coi‘i'- | plished Eve'.— Milton. 

' {la mhic ])e)itamcter^ 5 feet.) 

Not a drum' ] was heard', | nut a in'- | ncral note'. 

{Aiiajmstk tetrameter, 4 feet.) 

(e) In scanning a line, two sjiort syllables coming together 
can be counted as one for the sake of the nudre . — 

Wing"d with I red light'- | iiing and' | iiupet'- | nous rage'. 

The mill'- | ti-tud'- | imx^is sea' | inearn'- | adine'. <» 

(/) Two oi)eu vowels belonging to ditfcrent words can be 
slurred, so as to be fused togeflier and pronounced as one : — 

Impressed' | the clful'- | genee uf \ his glo'- | ry obides'. 

By her'- | aid’s voice' | e\pLiim'd' , | the liol'- | lo 2 v 'zbyss', 
Abom'- I lua'- | hie, i^niit'- | teia'- | b/e, ernd worse'. 

To tvisult' I the pour' | or beau'- | ty in' [ distress'. ' 

May r I express 1 W\cc wnblamed', [ Miice God' | Is light'. 

41 1. Blaqjc Verse. — “ Blank ” means unrimed. Tins is much 
used in Epic and Dramatic verse, and generally in lambic penta- 
meter^ Tins is tlie noblest of all vei^e. It is the most difficult 
to write effectively, though it seems the easiest. 

See example of Epic blank verso quoted from Paradise Lost in 
§ 407 under Caesura. 

In Longfellow’s Hiaivatha iv( have a solitary example of 
blank verse in Trochaic tetramet(*i;s . — 

Then' tU^ j lit'- tie | Hi' -a- \ w’a'-tha 
Learned' of | ov'-cry [ bird' the [ lan'-guage. 

Occ^ionally w'e have blank verse in Dactylic dimeters i — • 

Can' -non to 1 right' of them, 

Can'-non to [ left' of themi 

Gau'-non in . front' of them.— T rnntson 
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Some attempts liave been made to introduce Classical (Latin 
and Greek) metres into English. Tins is another kind of blank 
veree. The best exaniijles of Latin hexametei*s are Longfellow’s 
Evangeline and# Kingsley’s Andromeda : — 

This' is the | for'-e&t pn- | niev'-al, the \ nuir'-niu-iing | pines', 
•and the [ hem'-loek.— LoNcnELi.oi\. 

Special Metres and StanrMs 

41^. The Heroic Couplet. — In this meiie hues cuusisting 
of five lambic feet rime J^ogether in jiaiis. 

This IS called “ Heroic ’* heeaust* it has been iniieh used in trails- 
latingEpic or Heroic poetiy ; asm Di^aien’s translation ol Virgil, anil 
Pope’s Homer, 

•This metie is somotimes vaiied hy a triplet, in \\h\A\ the third 
line (called an Alexandnucd can lia\ u six Iambic ieet instead of hvo 
The sacred lake o#Tiivia from afar, 

• The Veline fountains, ai^l suli>hureous Nai, 

Shake at the baleful blast, tlie signal ol the wai -Duydfn.* 

413. The Sonne.t. — Horrovinl from lt.al\ Jl consiMs of 
fourteen lambic peiilametci>, ol which the tii-sl eiglil lines are 
called the octave, and tin* last six^lhe sesfefte The llahau octave 
(followed by Milton) has two nines, in the oidei of ahha, ahha , 
the octove in Shaksjieare’s sonnets has fonr nines, in the older 
of abab, c<fcd, •Tlie ^estetle has eithe* two or tjiiee iinie^s, and 
their order i.s various 

414. OttaVa Bima — Horrowed fnnu Italy. ^]ach stanza 
consists of eight Iambic junitaiiielem Tin* lethu's a, />, c show 
the systeiij of riming. (Tin* word ottava nu*ans “ octave.”) 

a ’Tis syyeet to hc'||,i the w.itch-dog’s l^)iiest baik 
b Bay decp-mouth<Ml >\clcomc as we nc.n our home , 
a ’Tis sweet to know thcie is an eye will maik • 
b Our coming, and look hriglitei wlieii we cuinc ; 
a ’Tis syveet to be awtkened by the laik, 
b Or lulled by filling waters ; sw'eet the hum 
c Of bees, the voice of girls, tlie song oi birds, 
c The lisp ol children ami their cailiest words. — B yiion. 

416. The Spenserian Stanza. — Called Spcn.senan from its 
originator, Spenser, who used it in writing The faerie Queene. 

a Roll on', | thou deep' | ami dark^- | blue O'- | cean, roll, 
b Ten thou'- | sand fleets' 1 sweep o'- | ver thcei. 1 in vain: 
a Man marks' | the earth' | with ru'- | in ; his' | control 
b Stops with' I the shore' ; | upon' | the wa - | tcry main 

h The wrecks' | are all' 1 thy deed/ ; | nor doth | remain 

c A shod'- I ow of I man’s rav'- | age save' I his own, 
h When for' \ a mo'- 1 ment like' | a drop 1 of rain " 

X.G.O. H 
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c He sinks' 1 into' | thy depths' | with bub'- | bling groan, 
c Without' 1 a grave', 1 unkuellcd', ] uncof- ] lined, and' ] unknown. 

, Bykon. 

The ninth and last line, which in this metre always consists 
of SIX feet instead of live, ls called an Alexandriii'e, like the third 
hue in heroic triplets (§ 412). 

416. The Metre of “ In Memoriam.” — Tins coniists of a 
four-line stanza in which each line contains four Iambic feet, the 
fourth hue liming with the lii-st, and the third with the second 
Tins metre was not, as is often supposed,. originated by Tennyson 
It was used by Sandys in his melrnral p.ii.iphrase ot the I’salnis, 

A.1). 1G3G:— , 

What jiiofit can my blood all'oid, 

When I sliall to the gi.uc de.scend 
Can senseless dust tliy pr.use extend 
Can death thy Iniiig liiith leeoitP'' rsalni xx-v. 9. 

‘417. Stanzas (Ital. utan^u, OhPllal htuntm, so c.illed from 
the sloj) or p.iuse at the end of it). All stanz.ib aie in rimed, 
not in blank, verse. 

A stanza of three lini's is galled a Triplet, as in Tennyson’s 
Two l^oit'W, 111 which each hue consists of an lambic tetianieter ; 
the third line is not an Alexandrine 

Whatev'- I 01 eii'- 1 zy sor'- | row saith', * 

No hie' I that brcalhes' [ with hn'- [ ii], in breath 
Hus ov'- I or tin'- |oly longed' \ lor deatli'. 

AstaiiZctof foil! hues' IS called a Quatrain' (i'’r. qmtre, Lat. 
qnalmr, four). Of siuli staii/.isahe most common examples are 
—(1) the Ballad metre, as in Vlifnj Vhase ; and (2) the Elegiac 
metre, as in Oray’s./'yVc^;/ In both of the.se the runes alternate 

in the former a tetrameter W'lth a trimeter; in the latter a 

pentamelei''with a pentameter. The st.anza used in In Memui iain 
is another kind of ipiatiain ; see ^,416. 

A stanza of si.x hues is called a Sextant, in which the rimes 
may occur in the following orders . — (1) «, fi, «, b, a, h , (2) «, «, 
b, 0, b , (3) (t, h, a, b, c, c. 

A stanza of eight lines is called an Octave ; but it is best 
known under flie name of Uttava lliiiia (Ital. sounded as olkha 
reema, Lat. oefarua, eighth); sc** § 414. 

A stanza of nine lines is the Spenserian ; see ^415. 

Section 2. — Poetic Diction. 

t, 

418. Prose, Poetry. — Poetiy is distinguished from prose not 
only by the possession of metre, but bv certain peculiarities of 
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ution and of thought Tlio iiio^l ]uos.iu- matter ui,iy ho o\- 
Iressod in the most prosaic and yot in the nio^l jn-iKi i 

net re ; the metre does not make either the mailer or the lan- 
guage poetical. • 

Something luid li.ipju'iuMl wrong .ihont .i hill, 

AVliich w.is not diciwii with ^ouiid eoinnn n i.il ^kill , 

So, to amend it, 1 was told to go 

And seek the inni oi Cluttei Inic L and Co - -Ciivm.i 


41^. Poetic Diction.— The ehief ]>eeuli.intLes are llie 
following • — • 

(1) The use of aichaic or less comwon v'oul ' — Poilry pays 
little or no attention ly changes in eurreiil ‘^peeeli At the 
saHiie time it likes to distinguish il*^elf iiom ]u‘ns^' It theivl'nie 
a\oids common w’ords, and retains wools tliat wt‘ie ummI l)y 


former poets, after tlity lu'ne goni‘, out ol geneial u^e — 

Nouns.— Poetry olteii \w^siri,\c for , smnn ior }»nts>tn^ or 
hiishaiidnian hill ow lor ware ; want loi sta ni ihwan , nant/ m dnui^el 
for girl; nuptials iov mar/ua/r; vale loi tftlltf/, >(y>l ei ehtn fri lor 
noise, ire for anger, *woe for unanr oi unset g, ttnall loi disfn^s, 
might for strength ; marge loi matuin, ^puust loi ui/t , numlffisUn 
verse or metre ; bower foi su mmei^iou^r , gu <?/ ior ^•auk, ginle ior 
deceit; bliss ior hajipmcss ; bane loi pmson oi mi^^ilmf , Inn Im prr- 

eeptioii^ troth fox veiaedg or faithti(lne<i^ , eha nt trh er Ua nn'l , aanhat 
iox battle : yohlct for ^up , aught ior ani^ihiug , naugitf loi nothing: 
eve for eiciiwig^ n^nd lor Kuuid, mom lot moaning, naad. lor 
meadow; realm lor Inufdoin , seiihr i^i unfn , ihttn ioi eongunor, 
foe or foeman fr)f enemy , ytoinan loi pt^asant oi hustnupl man ; itlUi 

for tillage or agrieuK III e, 

Adjectives -Poetiy olliUi nse^ /o??r oi hnle^^n}ne \o\ lonely, drear 
fox drea ry :di cad for di ead f ul , loKsome loi lonly, i n f n /ud o\ tiaunt 
less for btave ; yon loi' yondei , lupf loi del njldi d , htilloi/td loi holy , 
baleful lor pcnueious] dohful toi smioulul, aifhss (oi union nf. 
hirpless loi unluekij , lowly Uo lou ot /nnubf , Jot loin loi d,slifs^,d 
sylianfoi iroody , sri/iwstnnl foi ufiml , ;<>///»<;<: loi unhappy , jtuund 
lor merry, auraiy lur ucaiy^ stilly lor stdl , |of nnthsy 

bootless fox vnpioHf abb , iiigi ate \oi uwfratiful , uemnit toi unfodh 
ful ; mute for silent . daiksome fovdarh , gwmhhss lor nnitmyinsh- 
hblc; fond fox fndish . wiafhjul Uw angry , due loi dmtdfuf - te 

Adverbs —Poetry oft. n us< s sntue lor snnnly , haply lor perhaps ; 
sore for sorfhf ; oft \o\ often, ersto^ululom Uajornoily, ofvoieoi af 
old for in anrirrii times ; sea nil y \or scant il y , a nan Un at oner a mam 
for violently ox suddenly ; land byUo dos. or nry mar , full h»r 
asm “full many a gem,” «'tr , ? t'^r 7vr// oi /y, .V'* in nglil 

against the eastei n gate” (Miltcni) 

Verbs.— Po( try olteii nsi-s giuf lor haie , yar If.r grou guofh for 
said; list fox listen; se;e 7 /niloi lod.ji oxdudi , troy loi hlan ^tany 
fox remain ox stay , hearken fox hear or attend, obsruie fnr darken 
fare fox walk; languish for eongiter , (luajf \or drink luxurwushi 
cleave, for stick; hic or spied for hasten , smifr for hit or strike, ./'.st 
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tlui j *1 


and -eth are still commonly used for the second and third persons 
respectively. The older or Strong forms of Past tenses arc used in pre- 
ference to the modern or Weak ones ; as wrought for worked ; hade for 
bid ; begat for begot ; clove for cleft ; crew for crowed ; drave +br drove ; 
throve for thrived ; cloinb for climbed ; stove for staved ; clad for clothed. 

Conjunctions. — Poetry often uses what though or albeit {ot although ; 
ere or or ere for before ; nathless for nevertheless ; an ij for if 

(2) Omission of words required by Prose . — Two purposes are 
served by such omissions : the metre' is preserved, and the diction 
13 made less like that of prose: — ‘ ^ 

The brink of (the) haunted stream 
Creeping like (a) snail unwillingly to school 
(He) who steals my purse steals trash i . 

Lives there (the man) ivho loves his pain . 

For is there aught in sleep (that) can charm 
wise ^ . . . . ■ ■ f 

Tis distance (that) lends encliantineiit to 

view 

Mean though I am, (1 am) not wholly so 
Happy (is) the man, whose wush and care, etc. 

To whom thus Adam (spoke) 

Soldier rest, thy warfare (bcing^l o’er, etc. . 

My ramyo (being) ended, I leturned 
He knew liimself (how) to sing . 

Permit (that) I marshal thee the way 
Ho mourned (for) no recKaiit Irieiid . * 

Through the dear might of Him that walked (on) 
the waves . . . 

Despair ami’ anguish lied (frdm)the struggling soul j 

In poetry a verb is often .used alone, where in prose it 
would have an Auxiliary verb attfichcd to it • — , 

Long die tliy happy days befoj'o thy death ’ 

{^^ay thy hanpy days die, etc.) 

^ This day be bread and peace my lot ’ 

{May peace ami bread be, etc. ) 

Gives not the hawthorn bmh as sAveet a shade ’ 

{Docs it not gtve, etc ) 

Tell me not in luouinfiil numbers. 

(/>(Miot tell me, etc.) 

Ho goes to do what I hnd done, if, etc. 

(What I should hare done, it, etc.) 


Finite Verb. 


Particijde. 

Conjunction. 


r 

Preposition. 


(3) The usf 'of uncommon constructions : — 

(a) An Adjective siilistitutcd for an Adverb (see § 181) 

First they praised him soft and Tknnyson. 

The green tiees whispered low and mild. — Longfellow. 

(b) Positive adverb in -ly changed to Comparative in -Her : 
You have taken it wiselier than I meant you should.— S hakspeake. 
Destroyers righther called the plagues of men.— M ilton. 
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Strange friend, past, present, and to be ; 

Loved deep/ dark/^cr understood. — T ennyson. 

^ote . — This form of the Comparative adverb occurs, hoA\eYer, ni 
,he familiar word “earlier,*’ which can be cither an adverb oi an 
Ldjcctivc. 

(c) SuperfluoiLs oinployinciit of a pronoun : — 

My banks— are fuinishod \\ith bees — Siienstoni. 

They tremble — the sustaining crags. — T ennyson 
The smith a mighty man is he. — LoN(ieei.i.ou . 

((/;f All epithet (udjociive) used as a noun — 

Below the chestnuts, ^^hcll then buds 

Were glistening to the bicc/y blue ( = sky) T 1 ‘NNY.m)\ 

Tlie dread vast ( = e«pcins«*) ol night.* -]\1ilion 
Tile iialpablc obscure ( —darkness). — Jlud. 

The Kindling azure ( = skyj -Thomson. 


(g) Th(i formation iot new compound woids — 

The always-vund-obeyihtj dec]) Sii vKsi'EAlii . 

Or in tiie rtolct-embioidoed vale. Mm.’Ion. 

Froxy-ivedded with a bootless call Tennyson 
B efore the cnmson-arcled star * Ibid 

( f ) A freer use of lielliAive objects alter Intransitne verbs 

(§ 97 ) , 

Then wSatan lust knew i)ain, 

And v%ith(d him to and Ibp. — Mil'ion 
T lic^he])hcrd Inal htni lioine • 

(r/) ciise of noun usimI i an adject 43, ( ^ 

Pity and looiiutns ( — w’oinanl}r ) coiiipassnin. liONH.i EEl.ow . 

The mothers (^motherly) nature ol Altbca - Lowm.r. 

{h) TlieSimpleformof Personal pi oiuiuii foi ibeKeileMxe — 

1 thought (=::niySclf) iichei than tluiTciM.ui king. 

^ I^KN .J»)^SON 

How close she veils hei (- lici^ell) loiind - Kliu^ . 


{i) The use of “and ” in fin Inter logalive 


.sentence, to ) xjUess 


a passionate sense of gi lel — 

jiiid art thou cold and lowly laid.— S( oi J 
And wilt thou weep, when 1 am low BYnt)N. 


(4) Change in the regular mler of woids — T\n’ sanu' two 
purposes are hereby served a.s before ; see abo\e (2) - 

(a) Adjective placed alter its noun, instead oi liefore it 

Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold.— Milton. 


(6) Subject placed after its verb, and object before it . 
No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets 
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(c) Preposition j)lace(l after its noun instead of before it : — 
When^ rclio walks steep lulls among. 

a 

{d) Infinitive placed before the Finite verb, instead of 
after it : — ^ 

Wlien first tby sire to send on eartl], 

Yirtiu*, Ills darling chihl, designed. — G ray. 

(e) Adverb jilaced before its verl), instead of after it : — 

Up sj)iings from yonder tangled tliorn 
A stag more wliito than mountain snow — Scott.' 

(/) Conijilemeiit jjlaced before its verb, instead of all(U* it — 
(Jnevcd tliuugli tlioii art, forlaar the rasli design. 

{ij) Use of or for eithei^ and nor for ncithe/ : — 

Remote, untiieiided, nielaii<‘lioly, slow, 

Or h} ilie hi/y Seheld oi wandeimj — Gor DsMirii. 

' iVer giief nor pain shall bieiik iii} lest 

(n) The use of adpiiives or part tuples instead of clauses 
This IS done for tlie sake of terseness. Poetry does not patronise 
Uelatnes and (Jonjunclioiis so freely as pi‘o»e does. 

(1) lie can’t combine eaeh\\ell proport toned ])ait. 

That IS, lie cannot make t lie ditVercnt ])aits jaopoiLionate to eaeli 
olhei and then combine tliem into a symmotrieal whole 

(‘2) See that yoav poltsned arms be j)i lined with '.aie.--CoWPER. 
That IS, see that your anus (or weaptjiis) aie well ])olished and 
])nnied w itli eaie. • 

(3) PoiLli goes the woodman, leaving iinconccinLil 
Tin* eliceifuL liaunts of men - Cow ri- R. 

Ileie ‘‘chccrlul " means however cheerful thetf 'nanj be ” 

(1) From Ills slaL\ hand the gail.ind .wieathetl loi Eve 
Down dropped, and all the laded ruses shed - -Milton. 

Here “slack” st.iiids lor “which had become slack.” 

(5) Rut he W'lio hints a hat tnless iieighhoiii’s ])e.iee, 

Insults /A /z worth oi beauty in distress.- Porn 

lleic “harmless” stands for “though he is liarniless,” and 
‘ fallen ’* Ibi “ when it is lalleii.” 

(6) From loir/c^s }onth to ntnespcctul age 

No passion gi.iLified eAeejt lur lage — Port. 

Her youtli was devoid of love, thy peeiili.ir grace of youth , and her 
old age was diwoid ot respect, trie ])oculiai jUTVilege ot age; she 
giatihcd no passion except her cmI tein])u. 

(7) The jay, the rook, tlie daw, 

And each harsli pipe, disconhint Iicaid alone ^ 

Aid the lull concert. '-T homson. 

Here heuid alone means “ when it is lic.nd alone.” 
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Xofe . — In naraplirasiiig pot'lry into ]>mso (if tins questionjil)lr 
practice is to ne ciicouriigod) oiio ol the llI^t tilings to ho done is lo 
convert such adjectives oi purl iey)les as tlio-c aho\ i‘ inln v eihs, 

adding such Relatives or OonjniK'tioiis as umv he iiM-e>s.iiv 

(fi) The iLse^nf rpithcis for the sole ff nintinifut — Tin*' peculi- 
arity is 111 kco]»iiig witli the chief aim ot jioetn, ylneli i^ to 
please imther than tonistrucl An epitliet is umanit utol y\\\\\]- 
out being useful), vvhen it d(H‘s not cimlnhiile to the si iise — 

The breezy call of incnist mom, 

• The sw.illow tvMltcriiig liom its -Imilt shed, 

The cock’s shiill clfliion, and the eehoing Ikmu, 

No moio shall rouse them fiom llun bed 

Here the e]uthets ‘^brjezy,” “ t\\ ittei ing,” “shiill,’ and “leho- 
i^g ’ are all conducive to the smisc , lint mu nst hnuthnKi and 
built serve no pin pose other than that ol oin.iineiit 

Ornamental ejiithjts are italimsed in thi‘ lulluv\ing — 

(1) Oh mother Ida, n }f -fount it m't! hla, 

T>ai nioLhei Ida, liaiK* n i n* I liie Iinnvson 

(2) Then answei made tlm hohj Sir Bcdneie - Ihol, 

In the fono\ving*the italicised ejuthets an* essential — 

As shines the mo^n in iloufhti skies, 

She in lici ]nuo attlie ^^as seen 

Tli^ f/oWcit harvest , the su/ stag ; the / o/mm/ lion , llie/unn/ 
deep; tint wujl{t}f (ieep, etc, aie all % 1 o( k jiliiasis common in 
poetiy The epithets aie ineielv oinaineiilal 

Note — In |fcafaphrasing poetiy into.piosi' the sliifhod should l.ike 
care to give gieat er ]•! omineiici* to i he essmil lal t lian to tin* oj n.iment al 
epithets, 01 leave the latter out jiltogetliei 

(7) The 7 fsc of (fiitj)hi( ol jnrf un .'^(jur h(ii(;u(>(fr — This ])ecn- 
liarity, too, aiises Irom the desire to ])Ie ise • J.angnage is gi.ijdin 
or picturesque, vheii it calls up souk* image to tin* mind by 
dwelling on the jiar t i(‘ul.ir lather than on the general oi ahslracl 

Arise, my lov e, mv 1 ni , .imkeonie iwav , the win!' i isji.ist, 

the rani is o\ei and gone, tlie Ihoseis appe li on tin eailli , 
the time ot the singing ot Inids is (■(hik*, and tie \<aM* ol tin 
turtle IS heaid in oui land , the hg tiec piiltrth hn lli hei gicen 
hgs ; and the vines with the temhi giapis ])eilimi( the an 
Aiise, my love, my fair, ami < omi* aw.iv 77/c Stnuf nf Solomon. 

420. Paraphrasing from Poetry to Prose.— “r«i(tiy h 

not distingiiislied fiom Pm-e hy siiperioi h'saniy of thonglil or 
of cxpr(*ssion, hut is ft (h^tmrf hnn! oj coinpr j'^it ion ; and they 
produce, when each is exi-idliuit in its own wav, (h^fmrt hmhitj 
pleasure'' (Whately). If ^\e hnAk iiji the nn ti icnl strmiuie of 
a piece of poetry, we find it iiillated and l>oiiiha.sljc prone. If 
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we remove this defect by altering the words, we find it better 
prose than before ; but still it is not good prose. The fact that 
the same style which gave pleasure in one kind of composi- 
tion proves offensive in the other shows that poBtry and prose 
are not mutually convertible without injury to both (condensed 
from Whately). 

If these views are borne out by experience, then the practice 
of paraphrasing poetry into prose should not be encouraged. 


CHAPTER XXX.— MAIN DIVISIONS OF POETRY. 

421. Different kinds of Poetry.— ^Poetry can be classified, 
according to subject, on lines analogous to those of prose. We 
will take the divisions m the same orc(cr as that given in 
Chiipter xxviii. The reader must not expect the analogy to be 
quite complete: it is near enough, iiowever, to foim the basis 
of a classification. 

» 

422. Technical. — In poetry this is called “Didactic.” It 
consists of instruction set forth ' in verse, and embellished as far 
as possible with poetic ornament and illiLstrative anecdotes 
Technical subjects, being of a non-literary character, are not 
suited to poetry ( and no allempt at writing such poetry has been 
made since the beginning of the nineteenth century. It is now 
quite out of cfashion, and pc^rhapa will never conic into fashion 
again. 

“ As science makes progress in any subject-niatter, ^loetry re- 
cedes from it” (Newman). To the same effect Coleridge, in his 
Table Talk^ contends that “ the real antithesis of poetry is not 
prose, but science.” 

Dryden’s Iteligio Laid (a defence of tlio Anglican Church against 
dissenters), 1682. Poj)o\s Essay on Criticism and Moral Essays (1688- 
1744). Somerville's Chase (1692-1742). Armstrong’s Art of Treserv- 
iny Healthy 1744. Dyer’s Fhvc4\ 17.57. Green’s l:^plcen (1696-1737).^ 
ralconcr's Shipwred\ 1762 frrainger’s Sugar-cane. Philips’s Cider 

423. History. — Under this ^leJiding we have (a) the Epic 
poem, (ft) tlie Historical drama, (c^ the Historical lyric. 

(a) Epic poetry . — “ The epic poem treats of one great complex 
action in a grand style, and with fulness of detail ” (Arnold). 

Two more points, it seems to us, must be added to make this 
definition complete. (1) An epic is told mainly in the form of 
narration. If this point is not added, an epic poem might be 
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confounded with an historical drama, in which the action of tlic 
story is told by dialogue. (2) The “great complex action” of 
an epic, though possibly emRellished with a few fictitious deUils 
and episodesjjinust be historical, or at lea^t it must ha Indie 
to be historical, and fraught with important conseijuences either 
to the race a& a whole or to some particular nation, l^t us 
examine this second point a little more closely ; — 


Homer s Iliad the exploits of Achilles and other great heroes at 
the siege of Troy. Most of the Greek states tiaced the origin of then 
history to these heroes, hose existence no one doubted. 

Virgil’s jrEneyi: the foundation ot Rome by Ailneas, the Tiojan 
hero, and the comracncenicnt of the (piarrel between Rome and 
Carthage, as prefigurediy that between iEneas .ind C,>ueen Dulo. 

• Lucan’s rharBalia . tlie defeat of Poinpey tlie Gieat b} Julius 
CcCsar. This poem follows authenticated history very closely 

Tasso’s Jerusalem ! khvered . the rescue ot the holy city Iroin the 
Turks by the CrusatArs, Though there is a great deal of romnntic 


fiction in tl^is poem, the gftumdwoik is lustoiical, and ol veir wide 
inteiest. 

Milton’s Paradise^ Lost the wars ui heaven, the coming ol Satan 
into the earth, the origin of heathen idolatries, the (all ol Adam and 
Eve and their expulsion from Paradise 

Canioon’s Lusiad. the discovery by Vasco da Gama ^f the passage 
to India and Soutlicrn Asia via tho Ca]>e ol Good Hope. 

Voltaire’s HenrwdVy 1724 • the liistoiy ol tlie Fiench king, Heiirv 
IV. (155^-1610). ^ 

^ • 

The true Epic, therefore, ha.soin hislorical inlontion. It is 
well kiiowiP 1;hat Milton intended' at one time ^o make King 
Arthur and his Knights the subject of an epic Ihit sliaiing, as 
he himself says, tlie common doubt ol iiuKst WTiters as to “ w'lio 


King ift'tliur was, and whether any bucli reigned in liistory,” 
he rejected the Round-Table;]^ a siibjecl ui favour ol llie Loss of 
Paradise. Tennyson has treated tlie Aitliuiiaii lugeinls lioiii an 
allegorical, not an historical, standpoint (page 300, loolnolc*); 
and he calls theiii by the more modest title*, IdiJU of the Kiiuj 
We have no great national ejne. ^Milton’s e]ur is not for liis 
own nation only, but for the wliole hnnian race. II is liero is 
neither Adam nor Satan, but IVividence ; and llie aim of Ins 
epic, as be tells us, is to “jusftfy tlie ways of (JckI lr» m(‘Ti ” 
Doubt has been expressed to whetlier we are likely tti have 
any more epics in our literatuie. “ Tlie critical sjurit which is now 
applied to history makes epic jioetry more tlian ever rlillicull 
Whether future poets will succeed m treating real histoi^ in the 
epic manner, renouncing the right of invention entirely, but 
still finding scope in the selection, interpretation, '^and apprecia- 
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tion of incidents according to tlieir liistoncal importance, may 
be left an open question. Carlyle has tried this in his History 
of the French Eevoliition, which reAembles an ejijc ]>oem more 
than any other work of this age’’ (Abbott and Se(‘h'y). 

Certainly the critical spirit in which history is now studied 
is adverse to tlie composition of epic poetry, just as the scientific 
spirit of the jiresent age is adveise to di(la('tic poetry (§ 422). 
Yet we do not see why an epic poet of the future should “re- 
nounce the right of invention entirely,'' so long as the same 
right is conceded to writers of romance (>$ 3J)3). We should say 
that Kingsley’s Hereimrd the Wake and llulwer-Lytton’s Last of 
the Saxons and lAist of the Barons were subjects tor national 
epics, and might have reached that standard, had the gifted® 
authors devoted themsedves to poetry instead of prose. If 
Macaulay’s splendid fragment, the Arniada^ bad been completed 
in the stately, yet sjurited, met re, ^ the fulness of detail, and the 
lofty patriotic sjurit with A\hich it was commenced, wc should 
have had a national epic that would probably be read after his 
Essays and History ai'e forgotten. 

(h) The historical drama — Of <?iich drama the “liistories” of 
Shakspeare (as they aie called, to distinguish them trom his 
tragedies and comedies) furnish the best exaiiijile. 

In Roman history ’sve have Sliakspearc’s Juhus ('fcsar ; Antony 
ami Cleopatra, Coriolanns liiEiiglisli liistoi}, Kiny John ; Henry 
/r, Parts I. II. ; Henry V, ; Hennj Bl , Pmts I II cPl ; Richard 
IL; Richard 111. ; Henry Vlll. (ten dramas). English liistory in 
Shakspearc’s time was still a tra<lit .)n. Evidence had not been 
sifted, nor had events been naiiatcd with histone, il c\a(!tness. It 
was therelore easier lor Shakspraie todiamatiso Enghsli history than 
it has been to Ins succ(‘siors in the same tu'ld. 

The best dramas (liascd ou English history) since; Shahspeare’s 
time arc those by Tennyson, viz. Qmen M<ny, Harold^ and Reeket, in 
all ot which the poet adheres veiy closely to histoiy. 

(c) Historical lyrics. — Our liter.iturc jiossesses some lyrics 
that are puivly historical, and others that are partly so. 

Purely historical : Cowpei’s Wreck of the Royal Oeonfc (1731- 
1800) ; Wolfe’s Burial of Sir John jM^ootr^ 1817 ; Cami)l)cll’s Battle of 
the Baltic and Hohenliiidcn (1777-1814), Tennyson’s Reirncjc, Churyc 
of the Light Brigade, and battle-set nes in the Ode on the Duke oj 
Wellington's Funeral. It is notcwoi thy that these poems, though 
strictly liistoncal, are among the veiy best l}rics m our language. 


* Thcliietre of the Armada is the long lambic line in sc\cn feet. The 
same metre is used with excellent ellect in Chapman’s translation of the 
Iliad, and in Morris’s translation of the jEveid 
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Partly historical : Co^^]>L*^*s Oih on (Jiurn JnHidu'tif ; Oiay’'' Uani. 
Ill both ciisch histoiy is told i)y a pioi)lu‘cy put iiilo tlio iiiuiuii ul’ a 
Welsh bard. 


424 . Bicjgraphy. — So fai* as we .m* aw.nc, iIkuv is iiollmi^' 
analaguus to this iii oiu ])()t‘tic liteialine. 'I’lie l»-sl dehiuMtioii'^ 
(so far as w(i know*) of puvalc charactci in nielie will lu* loiind 
in Cflibho’s poems. But thc^c ]K)riiis arc not ol a lii^di older. 
Private life is not a suilahic subject for poi-li) 


425 . Description. — Here our poelic lilei.ituie 1^ well repre- 
sented. * 

Drayton’s Pohjolhion (]rU)‘{-D)‘n ) .i lopo^oaphuMl .iiid (liscii]^tno 
T)ocin, in w'hicli the [uwt tiavcisi's the w liolc suit. in ul imIivc 
land,' county by county, lull b} hdl, inuli't h\ inulrt Millons 

Jj\lUcffio tiinl II Piii'HidSo Dciiliiini s ( iioi't/' s Hell (ltil.»-UiS) 
]Nmc\ WuuUor J'on'd (1 (hsS-U I 1) Ail-lison’s Li!fu Jann Ifohi 
(1G72-1719). Thoiu?ljn\ ;^ufsnns (] 70 ()-l.s (h.ldsinuli s Jii/v^jltr 
and Ikserlcd Vilhnie (172^-71) Slu leUonc’s ,sV//uu//yo9//^ 7 1 I- 
6u) Cralfijc’s VilhujCj Tnc lUnoiojh^ llftHSfc) (D .i MH-iJ). 

KugciVs Itahj, 182J Byion’s ilahh 7/rf/e/V j 1 Vouls- 
w or til’s Evenituj II 7///i , Jkst i iftt 1 1 ( A'/ < b’/e ^ (1 n 0-1 ^.'Uj 

426 . Reflection.— Peermfof ibis chai.u ter ni;n be loiiglilv 
classified into (a) longer iioeiiis, {h) elegus and olliu sbortu 


poems, W sonnets, (d) songs. 

(a) Aoaf/cr,pery//» —Young’s S ryt Ljh, P^oth.itnd 
[mmodnltly (1081-1 Tiif.) ^ A-s".'/ y"/' 

,,i,csof Inumnatuui Covi"'- n- ./n ’ 

The Tdsh (l/.n-]80()) .lohiisun’s l^o ml u of Jl noufJi m1 ' 

Shelley’s Jhsfor (l792-DS22j (aniphell s^ rinnon.^ oj Hope (Dm- 
1814) lloj(('rs’i. rirasuri’! ol .lA //(«/ v { 1 < O-i-l S.i!’] llouNwni is 
Excursion (1 770-18r.U). Tfiiiiy'.oii ^ Jn- ^1/- »"» _ 

(ft) Elcijic'i and other ihoit,! ■po.ni'->. - .S[ir*isri s y-"/-? </ .y»y 

(15ri‘i-99) Milton’s Union on (h. ^ol^lll|l, .ui'l Lm-idi'-. "J" 
Eh,jij on an I'ojoiiunalr J.adij Tli.-iii'oii s Itol. . 

48 ) Gr.iy’. ode on the lUnjo-et oj Eton, Eioifi.^^ oj Oi to 

Adversity, Etryii auilhn^in a Coiaitry thunhyaid ('U.-U) 
Collins’s Udeon the /’as.ions, Ve.s.s to the ''■' .i 'T'”'', [jl,',. 

r.9). Cowimt’s Hhrubhiin, E/ao s ('on, plain , On the h inpt oj his 
Mother’s Jhet air, The Doy and the W at, i- Lily. ! h, t astav ay t\i >A- 
1800). Biiius’s Cottars Eatindai/ Niyht, The Mountain 
Turluna up a Mons.'s X.st uXh th. I’loayh (l7:,9-%) Soul hoy s 
Holh! rrc/(1774-l.'' >”•) AVoi.Kuorth’s Ode to JJidy, On hnmotlality 
(l77il850). liyioii’s Jf'hreir tleUlies, ]>,is„ner 
b 7 '<(SSO (1788-1«‘J-1) KiMls’s Ode on a I, i, rain < "i- f"} 
iViahhnmlc (1790-1821). Slirllry's Adonais, Ode to a Sl.iilath 
182‘'1 ‘Mrs Il' iu.i ns’s tOaics of a Uoiisihold, The J/onirs o/EiajIand 

B...r.l!y .xi.msc. .. th.«8l.t or 
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reflection, on some subject connected with love, sorrow, patriotism 
history, etc. The best sonnets in our language are by Wyatt (1503- 
42), Surrey (1517-47), Sidney (1554-80\ Shakspearc, Milton, Words- 
worth, and Martin Tupper. 

{d) Songs, — Short rythmical pieces, in stanzas, in^^ended to be 
accompanied by music. Moore's Irish Melodics is simply a collection 
of songs composed by him to suit Irish airs. 

427. Fiction. — This is reprasented in poetry by (a) Allegory, 
(6) Romance, Legend, or Tale, (c) Ballads, (d) Idylls or Pastorals. 

{a) Allegory, — Spenser's Faery Queen (1553-99). QuarWs 
Dimne Frnblenis (1592-1644). Dryden’s Hivd and Panther, Gay’s 
Fables (1688-1732). Parnell’s Hermit (1679-1718). Mandeville's 
Fable of the Bees (1670-1733). Thomson's Castle of Indolence (1700- 
48). 

(5) liomancCy Legend^ or Talc.- Narrative poetry of this character* 
IS well represented in oui literature. The first example was set by 
Chaucer, whose Canterbury Talcs have scarcely been surpassed. In 
more , recent times w^e have Beattie's Minstrel ^(1735-1803). Scott’s 
Lay of the Last Minstrcf Lady of the Ldiee^ JioJcehy, Marviioiiy Lord 
of the Isles (1771-1832). Byioii’s The Gawui\ Bride of Abydos^ 
Corsair^ Lara^ Siege of Corinth, and others (1788-1824). Moore's 
Lalla liookh (1779-1852). Shelley’s licwlt of Islam, Hellas, and 
the Witch of Atlas Cifuipbeirs Ucrtriule of Wyoming, 

1809. Keats’^’. Fndymion, 1818. AVoidswoith’s White Doe of RyU 
stone, 1815. Coleridge’s Christabel and Ancient Mariner (1772- 
1834). Mrs. Brow^iing’s Aurora Leujh, 1856. Macaulay’s Lars of 
Ancient Rome (le^eiidaiy) (If 00-59). George Eliot's AS’pri'/ws/t 
(told chiefly in dramatic fonn, but not interidol io be acted). 
Tenny.son’s Princess, Maud, Robeit Browning’s The Ring and 
the Book. WliiHicr’s Narrative find Legendary Poems, '* Longfellow’s 
Evangeline and Hiawatha Tcnnys(»n Idyth of the King,^ 

Romance and Legend are olten told in dramatic form, that is, in 
the foim of dialogue as distinct from that of nariative. Thn, too, is 
largely leprcseiited in oiii litci\iturc. ^ 

{c) Ballads. — Ballads or shoit metrical ' lomaiices preceded the 
longer romanct^s just described. It ivas Percy's revival of ballads, 
under the name Religucs of Ancient Poetry (1728-1811), that created 
a taste for romantic ])oetry Next v'c have Scott’s ballads of 
tlio Border Minstrelsy ; Wordsw'orth’s Lyrical Ballads ; Southey’s 
Ballads of the Rhine. The .short ballad inetic is very similai to 
that adopted by Scott in his longer romances named under {b), 

(d) Idylls and Pastoials. — Spenser’s Shepherd's Calemiar, a series 
of pastorals divided into tw elve parts- or mouths, is the greatest pas- 
toral iioem in our language. Pope’s Pastotals, 1705. Gay’s Shep- 
1 

^ The fitory of these Idylls is not a iiicie narrative of romantic adven- 
ture. Tennyson himself considers it to be partly an allegory : — 

An old imperfect tale, 

‘ New-old, and shadowing Sense nt war with Soul 
Rather than that gray king, whose name, a ghost, 

Streams like a cloud, etc. 
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hcriVs Week, Collins’s Eclogues. Shenstone’s Pastom Is, ^Vo^ds^^ oi t li’s 
Michaelf and Tennyson’s Enoch Arden (both idylls or tales of rustu- 
life). • 

Idylls are^ sometimes in dramatic loim, as Shakspeare’. As 
Like Jonson’s Sad Shepherd^ Beaumont ami Floleher's Faithful 
Shepherdess^ and Milton's Comus, 

498. Persuasion. — We have no department of poetry cor- 
responding to oratory in prose. Speeelus, h»n\ever, tlo occur 
in ^poetry, as the Debates in Hell de^^criU'd iii l\undue Lost, 
Book li., and the spe(jclies of Brutus and Antony over the body 
of Julius Caesar. 

429. Censure. — Igi poetry this is calltKl Salne It barely 
• admits of poetic treatment: there is nothing in tin* thought 
that raises it above ordinary prose The poetic element, if 
there is one, lies m the metre and the diction. No metrical 
satires have been writtei* within the niueteenlh century.* 

Donne’s AS'a/i res, iii imitation ot lloiace and .lu\cnal (1.^73-1631). 
Hall’s Firyidamanuu (consisting of what lie calls “toolhless” 
satires and ^Mntiiig” satiies, 1571-16.^16) Diydcn’s MacFlreknoe 
(aimed at his rival, Shadwell), ajd Absalom and Arinhphcf a political 
satire aimed at tlie Duke of Biickiiigliam and otAivvs P<»pc’s 
Dunciady the Iliad ol the Dunces, an ill-ii.ituicd and malicious in\ec- 
tivc®against contemporaiy authors Johnson’s ZeWo//, an iiiHinccic 
.satire against London lilc, in imitatfl)n ol Juviuial’s satiic against 
Rome. Ghiirclwll’s Rosaad, a ])ohtical satiic fl 731-61) Byron's 
English Bards and Scotch Jin irucfs, aimed at conlcmpoiaiy ])octs 
and at tlic*cTlilor of tho. Edinbiin/lf Bn mr^ ^^llo liijl attacked Jjmi. 
Gilford’s Bariad nml Mfrr i ad ^ ami mctiical tiansl.it h>ns ot Juvenars 
Satires (1757-1826) • 

43ff Humour. — Humorous poetry is well rcprc.scnbd in onr 
literature. It has offen been a.^sociate?l with ASafire. If the 
ridicule is more Iiuinorous than corn*ctne oi s]*iti iii], wc rlass 
it with the foiiiier 

Skelton’s Jlookc of Philip Sparrow (1529;, (h'sciibing how a spairow 
was buricMl \\itli the ritual ol the Rom. in Ulmicli , Die Jiookc of Cohn 
Clout, in ridicule ot Wolsey Butler’s Ifudibrns (1612 80), a bur- 
lesque poem, more humorous than satiiicMl, aimed at the l*'iritans 
Poj)e’s Rape of the Loch, a mock-heioic, tin* most poetical tile of the 
humorous clas.s in our literature. Gay’s Tnvta, nr the Art of Walk- 
ing the StrccAs of Lorn! on, a mock-didactic poem. Cuwptn’s halhuJ of 
John Gilpin. Hood’s Ulnms aild Oddiftes Tin Ingoldsby 

Legends, 

431. Names of different kinds of Poetry. — We will con- 
clude with giving .some account of the names given to the 
different kinds of poetical composition. 

Epic: from Greek. cp?7'-o/i, that which pertains to “words” 
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(Or. epos, a word). Heroic Ir^^eiids told in metrical language 
were oiiginally recited, not wntteti; hence such i)oemfl were 
c/illed “words.” An epic is always a long poem. Its subject is 
historical, or what was believed to be so (§ 423). 

Lyric . from Gi*. lurik~os, adapted to the lyre. A lyric is 
always short . it expresses one incident, situation, or emotion. 
Its subjects are love, battle -scenes, patriotism, banqueting A 
more dignified kind of lyrui is called an Ode (lit. song) ; as 
Dryden’s Ode on Alemi'ider'^s Feast, oi Cowper’s on Qii^^en 
lhad lent 

Dramatic: from Or. diainat'ih-us, that wliuh pertains to 
action or acting. 

Note 1 -Thus in the immc “Epic’* the idea of recitation is pro- 
minent ; in “ Tjync ” the music , and in “ Dramatic; ” t he ac;ting. 

Note 2 — The ^\old “Lyru;” is now loosely rsrd toi almost .iny 
kind rff sliort poem Oiiginally it me.wit an ode expiessing tlie 
emotiohs of the poet himself Tins is still the projuu* intianing ol 
“ Lyiie ” The metre may he either leguhir or iiiegulai. 

Idyll, from Gr euhdlion, lit. a lilth* ])icture, a short 
descriptive poem. Gradually, luR^cwer, it came to be limitc'd 
to short poems describing luslic life, wiili or witliout rustic 
incident. 

Note- Tennyson’s use of ahilt in the liih‘ f<hfJh of tta King 
IS jiecuh.ir. lie .i[)peaKs to lia\e gone hack to 1 lie < Lymologie.il use 
of the Greek eidulhoti^ which tin* aneienl Greeks did iiot limit to 
rustic' life. Tlno/d////s of the King aie anylliing hut lustu;. 

Pastoral: fiom Lai 2 Hisfo), a i shepherd PasLorals, like 
idylls, describe rural life; but smli ])oc>iiis UMiallv consist of 
coiiversatious bc'tweeii vlie])lu‘i'dt> about llicir lo\e allair^, their 
losses, the stale of then Hocks, etc. 

Elegy: from Gr. ilrgnon^ aii “r/rz/o.*?” or lament told m 
metre. The name is given to mound ul or any oilier knid ol 
serious poetry, as Gray’s FJeifif ni a Conniig i'buirhifard, 
Shelley’s Adonan (on the dcvilh of Keats) Tennyson’s Tn 
Memorutiu is a prolonged eh‘gv, in memory ot Arthur ifallam 

Ballad: from Old Ereiich ha{ade (J.o\v Latin hallaie, !(► 
dance); lit. a dancing song. It now means a short ](*gendary 
tale, told in a light and rajud iiietrc', and fit for recilatioii ; 
example, Chcig Chase, ilacaiilay’s J.cn/s of Antinit Rowe are 
enlarged ballads, as Tennyson’s In Mi wnnaw is an enlarged clc'gy. 

Romance : the \vord was originally apidunl to the legends 
of popular horoei^, told in medieval ver.sc. It is now applied to 
any tale of striking adventure, with or without a h'gendary 
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basis, vlictlier told iii jiiw or U'i.h*. Suolt’s iiiolrKal roinaiRvs, 
such as Eokhi, aic vury like enlarged halhuh., and an- told in 
the rapid hillad-nielie. 

SatirG: Jjat. satm, sutiuit, from mfiim hun, a disli full of 
mixed foods, a nu'dlev (Skoal' 

Didactic, from (Ir. iukiiiil-os^ iiLsliUL'lional 
Sonnet: from Fr. i'mi/ic/, Iltd. lil “a lililc >liaiii.” 
A short poem limited to the expiMtion of a Miigle tlioiiglil or 
sentiment, that may be aiiiatoi\, lellectne, paliiotu', oi ol aii} 
other kind. • 

Blank verse: unrimei] lerse, Ixiriowi'd from Italian First 
used by the Earl o|t Surie\, who tiaiidated \iigir,s Jjiml 
•Hooks 11. and IV, into this kind ol iin-lie It u.h (liiistoplici 
Marlowe who 111 l-'iST liRt ihed it loi the diaiiia, iii lii.s pla\ 
M'iton spuks contempt iioii^li ol nine, “tin 
invention ol a baiharoin aoc, to set oil wielelied matlel and 
lame metre” “True metre, be mi", “ioimM'' hi apt niiiiil'ei’', 
lit (jiianlilv of syllables, and ibe .m' 1 im‘ laiioiisly drauii out 
from one line to anolber” Among llie bisl speeimen.s ot Hlank 
Verse in our liieiatiiie are S^iakspeaii's dianias, Miltons epn, 
Thomson’s ScdsniDi, KVals's //y/if //«//, Teniijsoii's hlijlh <ij l/ic 
Kinfj, ajid George Eliot’s SjiuiuJi 



P^tY.-HISTOBY OF m LANOUAQE. 


CHAFtEB Xm-OBIQIN AND OBOWTH OF 
ENQUSE 

SionoN 1 .— Enoush Am Cosnaii Laitotasis. 

f 

482. Oeltie.— Before the English invbded ,and occupied 
Brita^ni the language spoken by the natiTe tribes— the Britons 
>-<<onsisted of various dialects of Celtic, remains of Vhich are 
still traceable in the Cymric or Welsh, the language of Wales, 
and in the Gaelic of the Highlands of Scotland. The Manx 
dialect of thf Isle of Man and th^'Erse of Ireland belong to the 
same ilamily— the Celtic. 

Latill.— When Britain was annexed to the Homan empire, 
A.n. 43, Latin was the language of the ruling classi} a^d during 
the last two centuries of iho Homan occupation it was the 
language of the. Church alsd. ' A«form of Latin wSs beginning 
to be spoken byJ|ie natiye Celts ^ and this, had thd Homans 
remained, w^d m time have overspread the island. But after 
Xp. 409, w!|mn i^he Homans finally left the country, all ^ces of 
the Latih ISAguage, an^ nearly all traces of the Celtic also, were 
swej^il^^ b}* a race of heathen, who, coming firom the mouths 
of tile Weser, and the El^ swarmed i into* Britain, 

br|j|^" their own language with thW. Theso.^vaders wme 
thO'English, a race of Low^KIermana, U Qe^mahs inhabiting 
tha.low«^ring fsciitg tha l^orth ^ between ^|^um and 
ll^unadb V'* ' 

Bngliab — Tn the oider^'Ol'tide this w|s the thhii language 

^itain.. It ha%imt^ovei^iead thaBntitii Ulea^ 
JMyf tiindon^^ lahg^ in 

Uih: ^ the.rnoti^ .and. in'^iav^ of 
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oocQpiQd I^Qrthnmbria. Ilb this was the first of the new 
diat fiomed a litentun^ of its own, the name was fpndnally 
extended to all the other |iOW-&efman dialects spoken in Britain, 
to distinguish 4hem &oiia Laden (Latin), which after the con- 
version of the Low-Gertoan tribes to Christianity had 
become language of t^e ChurcL 

433. Tho Axyait fainily of languages. — ^The three lan- 
guages named already, together with certain other languages to 
be nahied below, all bd«^ to a larger group called the Aryan ; 
and this is subdivided into East-Aryan and West-Aryan : — 

Saet’Aryan : — 

^Sanskrit, and the neo-Sanskrit languages of India. 

PiraliJi : the old and modern languages of Persia. 

Annania&t ancient and modern. 

JFe$t-Arywn 

Qntk, anqunt and nioderd. 

Bomanlo : ^tin and the neo-Latin languages of Europe (French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Jtalian, and Roumanian;. 

Slavonic : the languages (ancient and modem) of Russia, Poland, 
Bohemia, Bulgaria, and Servia. ^ 

Lottie: the languages spoken in Lithuania and in. the Baltio 
provinces of Russia and Germany. 

Tontoolo : Low-German (including English) ; High-German. 

434. ' Teutonic family. — Teu^nic (from*Lai Teuionieu*, 

a corruption of ^rman Deutach, which we have Anglicised to 
Dutch) is thifs* a division, of the West-Aryan group, and this 
again is subdivided into Low-Qermau and High-German. 

High -German, the official and literary language of the 
Gtennan empire (called High, because it fir|t sprang up in the 
higher parts of Germany, i.e. those farthest removed from the 
sea), is an offshoot &om Low-German, that is, the Hanguage of 
the low-lands facing the North Sea. High-German was Low- 
German once, and did not begin to exist as a separate branch 
wtil after the beginning of the eighth century a.d. In Germany 
Itself, but not elwwhere, it is now the more important branch 
of the twa 

Low-Gkrman includes (1) tlieGothic or South-eastern group, 
ot wtufib. fragments axe preaerved in the tranalaticm of paxto 
oftheBib1ebyTJlpbila8,A.D. 3B0; (2) the Scandinavian or North* 
eastern group, or mote briefiy the Sca n dia n ,-— the lan gu a ges of 
Sweden, Norwhy, and Denmark ; (3) the Western group,— Suon, 
FrWe^ Fletdish, Dutch. It was out of a miztw of the tare 
jgioi^ lash uaffi^llhat the En^iah T e w g n age waa ftnsned. 
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Saonov 2. — Old English. 

435. Periods in the growth of English. — The growth of 
English has been subdivided into three main periods, to each of 
which approximate dates have been assignee!^— approximate, 
because changes in language cannot be other t^n g^ual and 
continuous 

I. Old English ; from A.D. 460 to about 1200. 

II. Middle English ; from A.D. 1200 to about 1600. 

III. Modem English ; from A.D. 1600 to the present time. 

Old English has been called the period of full eoding H, Mid. 
Eng. of levelled endings, and Mod. Eng> of lott endings 


Old 

leorn-ta/ft 

m6n-a 

sun-7^ 

8un-u 

stan-a^ 

BUd. 

levn-en 

moQ-f 

sun-ng 

8UD-e 

ston-ea 

Mod. 

learn 

moon 

sun ^ 

son 

stones 


levell^ endings is meant that the vowels a, o, u are all 
levelled or assimilated to e. By lost endings is meant that none, 
or only a very few, of them have remained, and these few have 
usually become non-sy liable. Thus stdn-as (two syllables) has 
become ^(onee, one syllable ; ^'and luf^o^de or luf-o-den (three 
syllables) has become loved (one syllable). 

436. Dialects of OH EngUsh. — OM EnglM conSsted of 
three main dialects : — , " 

(1) The Northumbria^ covering the whole tract north of 
the river dumber up to the Highlands of (Scotland. It is 
represented at the present day. by the dialects of Northumber- 
land and Lowland Scotch, and less perfectly by tho^ of York- 
shire and Lincolnshire. This was injported by a Scandinavian 
tribe called Angles, who come from what is now known as the 
Duchy of” Schleswig. Although it gave its name ^nglisc 
(English) to all the other Low-Oerpian dialects spoken in Britain 
^ 432), it is least like the standaH English of the present day. 
Its Scandian character has stuck to it through all vicissitude ; 
and the marked peculiarities that still cling to the Scotch and 
Northumberland dialects are 4,ue to their Scandinavian origin. 

IMe. — One of the marked peculiarities of this dialect is the 
retention of its original guttur^. Thus Northerners to this' day 
sa^ tirt. Mg, rig, while Midlanders and Sontherners say church, 
\mdge, ridge. 

(2) The Merdan dialect, spoken between the Humber and 
the Thames, the .great anci^tor of Modem English. This, 
acQordinff to the last researches, was imported by Frisian tribes, 
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who spoke Frieaic on the Continent, and dwelt on the ooast-lands 
between the Ema and the ^be. To this day the Friesic 
dialect is more like Eng^h than any other continental Ian* 
guage. It waeFmore closely allied to the dialect of the Saxons 
than to the Scandinavian dialects of the Angles and Danea It 
was called Mercian from Mercia, the name of the powerful 
kingdom which the Frisians founded in the heart of Great 
Britain. 

(3)r The Wessex dialect, spoken south of tlie Thames. This 
was*imported by Saxon tribes from the Continent, who before 
they came into Britain inhabited the lower coast-lands of the 
B|dne. The dialect wa# called “ Wessex ” (just as the midland 
dialect was called “ Mercian ”), from the kingdom in which it 
was spoken. The subjects of Alfred the Great were called 
“ West-Saxons,” or Wfssex men ; and hence their dialect also yras 
called Wessea. Now, however, the name by which this dialect 
is best known is that of “ Anglo-Saxon,” — a name given to it by 
some scholars of th^ sixteenth century, who wished to revive 
the language of Alfred the Grea^ and knew of no better name 
to give to it It was never called by this name, however, either 
by Alfj^ the Great himself or by any of his successors. 

Note . — The i^pne V Anglo-Saxon ” iB%ii8loading. The Saxon or 
Wessex dialAst wa 9 quite distinct from the Angle *or Scandinavian 
dialect. Compare the rustic dialects spoken to this day south of the 
Thames with wose spoken north of the* Humber : and tiiat will show 
how very different they were in tlieir origin. The best interpretation 
to put upon the word " Anglo-Sakon ” is to say tliat “ Anglo-Saxon ” 
means thw Saxon dialect s]x>ken in England as distinct from the 
Saxon dialect spoken on thj Continent. With ^his interpretation the 
name “Anglo-Saxon” will convey a useful moaning. 

437. Mixed character of Old English. — E^lish, then, 

even in its oldest period, was not a single Teutonic dialect, but 
the sum of at least three Teutonic dialects, — a Scandinavian 
dialect (the Angle) in the north, a Frisian dialect (the Mercian) 
in the centre, and a Saxon dialect (the Wessex) in the south. 

We are apt to speak of the "W^Bssex dialect (misnamed “ Anglo- 
Saxon as if it covered the whole ground of Old English. This 
is"^ mistake. The Wessex dialbct is merely a third part of Old 
English, not the whole of it. There are instances in which it 
faiin to give any clue to the origin of modem English worda 
Por instance! the word are ” is not’ derived from A.S. or Wessex 
but from the Mercian whic^ was itself 

borrowed from Korthumbrian dialect 
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The reason why we look to Anglo-Saxon rather than to 
Mercian and Northuml)rian foi-f the origin of most of our 
Teutonic words, is that a large part of the Anglo-Saxon litera- 
ture has been preserved, wliilc moat of the other' two literatures 
has been lost We do so, therefore, from necessity, not from 
choice. If we had our choice, we should go to the Mercian or 
Midland dialect, from which modern English has chiefly sj)rung. 

438. Old and Modem English compared. — Old English 
is distinguished from Modem by two chief cliaracteiistics. . 

(a) It was in the mam a Hijnthctical language, i.c. it had a 

large number of mflexioiis, winch m^Klern English has dis- 
carded. ‘‘ Synthesis” me^na “putting together,” “adding on.” 
A language is said to be in the Synthetical stage, when it 
expresses the grammatical relations of words by adding some 
infh^xion to the sterns of nouns, adjectives, pronouns, and verbs. 
A language that discanls such endings as much as possible, and 
in their place make-^ a freer use of prepositions and other auxiliary 
words, IS said to be in the Analytical stage. This is the character 
of Moderiii English. * 

(b) It was 111 the mam a pure language . that is, it contained 
very few w^ords not of Teutonic origin ; wdiereas modern English 
18 very mixed, ^ more than half of its vocabulary . being uon- 
Teutonic. Layamon’s though it w as not completed till a 
century andc a half after the Norman Conqiiestj and contains 
some 56,000 lines, has scarcely ^50 French wonls m it. The 
number of I^atin w^oids amounted to less than 200 ; and the 
number of Celtic boj’i’owings did not come to 15. 

(1) God blcts-o-rf^! Noe and his sim-rr., and ewaeth hem to: 

{God • blessed Noah and his sanSy and quoth them to 

VicB.\-ath and \w’oth geiuemgfil and A-HyW-ath th-a 
Wax (ye) and he (ye) nm.iifoldfd and Jill (ye) the 
eorth-rt?i. 

earth.) ^ 

(2) God blcss-ed Noah and his .son-s, and said unto them, Be 

fiiiitiul and multiply, and replenish the earth. 

Observe that in (1) eveiy wonf (barring the Hebrew name Noe) is 
Teutonic ; wliorea.s in (2) there aic two Romanic words, multiply and 
replenish, and one Hybiid or mixed word, fruitful. Observe also 
that in (1) the veibs, adjectives, and nouns have inflexions, winch 
modem English has discarded. 

459. Continuity of EngKsh. — The uame “ English,” taken 
in its widest sense, denotes the language used by the English 
people from their first settlement in Britain up to the present 
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time, in whatever parts of the world they may liave seltkKl 
since. It has been growing fey the ]a.«^t 1400 yeai's, and is now 
so unlike its earliest forms that most i)ei*sons would probably 
find it hardef to learn Anglo-Saxon than to learn French. 
Yet we must call Anglo-Saxon a form of Englisli, unle.s'^ we are 
prepared to deny the name of Englisliman to Alfjed the 
Great; for that was the language that he wiole and spoke. 
Moreover, there are many words tlial have never altered their 
form Vithin the historical period, .such as rora, hwh^ ??r.s7, raia, 
wind, hand, spell, his, fiiin, word, rn, lull (axe), twist, ht^d, qold, 
can, blind, storm, is, winter, wdiich w^ere so s]>elt in the seventh 
c|ntary. * 

440. Periods of Anglo-Saxon. — The Mercian and the 
Northumbrian litera^uies are loo fragmeniarv to admit of any- 
thing like a subdivision ii^to peiiods. On the other handf the 
Anglo-SaxoJ! literature has, thiough the inlliumce of Allre<r the 
Great, been so W’ell^ preserved, that two great pernnls, Ibllow’ed 
by a transitional one, can be traced — 

• A l» A I) 

Early A.S. (the language of Allied) ?00- 900 

Late A.S. (the language ot Ailfiic) 900-1100 

liraniitional Period (the language uf Ijn} anion) llOO-rJOO 

Alfred the Cheat, born in 819, superinteiidiMl tin* tianslatiun fioin 
Latin into Saxon of the Ihstonj of th^ World h\ Orosius, the Church 
Jfistorif by Itedc, the Coiisohitions of J^lnlosophij hv lloethius, and 
the Pastorals of St. Chegory. lie also sujirrintended the cuinjulatioii 
of the early portions of the Old JUufjlish CkunvicJc 

Ailfnc wrote a collection of IlonnUrs ainl otliei ^\olks , and 
Layamon^ as authoi of the ])oeni callrd Jliutj on tin* kings of 
Britain (alluded to in § 4:#8, ?>) * 

Section 3. — Middle lixuLisii. • 

441. Character of Middle English. — in w Middle 
period, 1200-ir)00 A.D., the Eiiglibli laiiRuagi' vent llirough 
•three kinds of change 

(а) The Mercian, or, as w*e should now* call it, the Midland, 
dialect became eventually duuiinant, taking the jdace of llie 
Wessex or Southern, wdiich uji to the Not man (k)n 4 iie.st, and for 
about two centuries later, liad*beeii in llie first lank 

(б) Many of the vowel-. •rounds were changed; many of the 
old inflexions w'cre lost; and all that w’er(i not lo.'^t were 
levelled ® 435) ; form -woids,. viz. jirepomtioiis and auxiliary 
verbs, were more freely u.sed ; many Strong verl^ became Weak. 

(c) A very great addition w’as made to the vocabulary. A 
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large number of French words,- which for about 200 years had 
been used only by the clergy and« the upper classes and in the 
law-courts, filtrated at last into the native speech, and became 
permanently fixed as part of our English vot^bulary. The 
absorption of all this French facilitated the introduction of 
fresh relays of Ijatin, which throughout the Middle Ages con- 
tinued to be the language of the learned and of the church. 

442. Tests of the three Dialects. — Two marks of dis- 
tinction between the three dialects iiiay be here mentioned. 
(1) The ending of the Present Indicative plural : the Northern 
dialect had -65, as “sing- 65 ” (we, you, or they sing); the Mid- 
land had -m or -6, as “sing-en” or “sing-e” (we, you, or thiy 
sing) ; the Southern had -ethj as “ siwg-eth ” (we, you, or they 
sin^). (2) The ending of the Prea Partt»: the Northern had 
-anff, as “ sing-and ” (singing) ; the Midland had -ende^ as 
“ ^mg-ende ” (singing) ; the Southern had -inde, as “ sing-iwde ” 
(singing). 

Both points are important. In (1) the final -en or -e of the 
Midland djalect fell off at the cmse of the Middle period, leaving 
only the stem of the verb, such as “ sinj/,” for the plural form of 
the Pres. Indie., the very form that we have now. Jn \'2) the 
final -inde of the Southern dialect supei’sed'ed^ the -fnde of the 
Midland, and became itself • converted to -ing, the very form 
that we nuvw possess of the Pres. Pfirticiple. ' ‘ 

443. Supremacy of the Midland dialect. — The rivalry 
between the three dialects, wliicli lasted till about 1400 a.d., 
ended Avith the triumph ot the Midlantl, or rather with that of 
the East -Midland, the area of which included the important 
cities of London, Oxford, and Canibiidge, — London, the seat of 
commerce and of government ; Oxford and Cambridge, the two 
great national seats of learning. In towuis like Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and London all dialects met ; and hence the Midland 
dialect has borrow'ed from both the othem. Thus the phrase 
“they are” is of Northern origin; the phrase “he hath” is of 
Southern. The Midland adopted both. 

“The Mercians,” sfiys Trevisa', a.u. 1387, “who arc men of 
the middle of England, being as it were partners with the 
extremities, better understand the side-languages. Northern and 
Southirn, than Northern and Southern understand each other.” 

Other reasons for the ascendancy of the Midland dialect were 
the following : — (1) It was the dialect in which the Old English 
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Chronicle^ that had been written tn the Wessex dialect up to the 
time of the Norman Conqu*|f;t, \sas completed up to the year 
1154, — the death of Stephen. In 1258 A.n it was tlie dialect 
used by Henrjf III. in his proclamation for summoning a ptirlin- 
ment from all the counties of England. It was the dialei t used 
by Wydlilf, the first translator of the Bible into the popular 
speech ; and by Chaucer, himself a Londoner, who raised hhiglish 
poetry to a height of excellence that has hardly been snrj)asst^l 
since.* (2) Wlien Caxtcjn introduced printing into England in 
1477, the Midland dialect was the only one that he jiationised. 
The Midland dialect thus became the liteiary speirh of the 
lotion. Until this staifdard Inod been established tlie different 
local varieties were dialects of co-equal rank. But uhen a 
standard speech had been formed, the dialects or local varieties 
fell into a lower rani?, and were regarded as the speech of, the 
unlearned. • • 

N’ote . — The degradation of the Southern dialeit vas ra]>id and 
sudden It ceased to*be used for literary pin poses after 1100. Not 
so the Northern dialect, '^^lllch m the Sroteh lowlands at least was 
represented by a distinguished line ol poets from 1122 Jo 1555, vi/ 
James 1. (of Scotland), Henryson, Dunbar, (laMii Douglas, and 
Lynd.si-y. Burns is the last great poet who wrote in this dialect. 

444. influence on the ^Northern dialect — The 

Danes were of tlie same stock ask the Angl(‘s, — Scandinavian. 
Their geograyiiical position in Eurbpe led them, ji.s it had led 
the Angles about 500 years^ befuie, to take tin* sboiteat cut 
across the North Sea into Britain ; and this neces-saiily landed 
them m the country north of the llumher. The settlement of 
the Danes in the noith^if England and in the Scotch Lowlands 
had a marked effect on the Northumbrian or Norihern dialect. 
By about 1250 a.d. this dialect liiul become almost as fh xionless 
as modern Engli.sh. Since the stems of the words wi‘re the 
^ame with the Angles as with the Danes, the two tribes could 
understand each other better by dropjung their inflexion.s than 
by retaining them. Thus out of the Anglian “siin-a” and the 
Danish “aun-r” the more simple woid “sun-r” (now (haiige^l 
to “sun”) was formed. The same kind of ju’ocesa is now going 
forwanl in the United States, where German immigrants, seltlcnl 
among English-speaking people, find it convenient to strip their 

German words of their inflexions, so as to adapt the^ji more 

• 

easily to English speech. 

445. Danish influence on the Midland dialect. — The 
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incursions of the Danes were by no means limited to the country 
north of the Humber. Their conf^uest of East Anglia and the 
greater part of Mercia must have materially affected the Mid- 
land dialect, from which our modern Englisli has mainly sprung. 

The following are examples of words in very common use, all 
of which were borrowed by the Midland from the NVirthern 
dialect : — 

Same. — This took the place of the Southern thilke. 

Are. — This took the place of the Souther^ niiidon. 

They, their, them. — These superseded the Southern hi^ heora^ 
hem^ the old plurals of he 

Till. — This preposition is of Scandinavianiorigin, and was unknown 
to the Anglo-Saxon or Wessex dialect. : 

Note, — The words thaty ours^ yours^ and she have also been as- 
cribed to Northern influence. But this is a niiivtake. The first three 
are 4 nglo-Saxon, and set^ (the earliest form of she) is pure Midland ; 
for i^ has been found in the later chapters of the English 
Chronicle^ that were \Mitten m Pcti^borougli, in the East-ilidlaiid^ 
dialect (see § 443) 

446. The Norman Conquest. — The Norman Conquest, 
which tooki place about 180 yearn after Alfred the Great had 
defeatexi the Danes and compelled them to accept his terips for 
the division of the islam^, harl much more extensiie conse- 
quences. The N/ 3 rmaiis or Northmen were tlieir.sefverf of Danish 
or Norse origin, and therefq\v, like the Jhines, coiisins of the 
Englisli. BiCu it happened tliat before tlieir compu'st of England 
they had lived for five or six gt^neralions on the iiorlli-west 
coast of France, wliere tliey forgot tlieir mother tongue, and 
became French in s[)(Hi/'.li. This sjieecli tJiey broiiglit with tliem 
to England ; and for at least a centuiy and a lialf after tlie 
Conquest it W.us doubtful which of tlie two languages, French or 
English, would iiltimaledy triumi»h. n They kept sullenly apart 
all those yeais, refusing to intermingle, — English being still the 
language of the masses, and l"ivnch (oi* ratluu* the Norman dialect ' 
of French) that of the ruling class — (he (.Vmrt, the aristocracy, 
the legal profession, and to somuu extent the priesthoo<l. The 
large poem of 56,000 lines, known as Layamon *s Brat (>5 438, h\ 
contains scarcidy any ^^oltls of French origin ; and this was not 
coinplotiHl before the year 1205. 

It was not till after 1300 that Frcuich woids began to be 
incori)Olated in English in large ntmbcrs. But by this time 
Englisli had made itself the daily speech of tlie upper classes, as 
it always had been of the lower, while French was going more 
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and more out of daily use. The incorporation, when it did 
come, was very complete. iSuch words ;is f/tacr, jk^act', faint, 
beefy ease (all of Freiicli origin) appear noiv to he iis inucli a jmrt 
of our origiiAl language as lundnrssy rt\dy Jiaint\ tUy airfy all ol 
which are native w(^rds lliat were in coniinon use in tlie time of 
Alfredi Verbs were borrowed a.s lively as nouns and adjectives, 
which proves that tlie two languages liad C(>iui»lettdy (oaleseed 

447 . Triumph of English over French. — The tnuniph of 
the English language? over the Fieneh was niaiked by tlie 
following events. In 1204 llu‘ loss of Normandy, by sep.uating 
England from France, tliroke the eoniieetion between the i'heneh 
%nd the Anglo-Noimaii aristocracies In 121f) a eonibination 
of English and Norman barons foiced King Jtdin to ^ign the 
Magna Charta. ln®l*258 English was ollichilly used loi tli^j Inst 
tune since Jlie Compiest, hi tlie (vh‘brat(‘d pioelanialion irrd in 
the name of Henry 111. toi nuinmomng a pailianient of harovs 
from all parts of Ixigland , wdiieh sIkovs that fheuih had ceased 
to be the only language* spokei^ and lead b> ihe Anglo-Nnirnan 
nobles. In 1349 , thiee yeais all(‘r tin* lulorv at (thecy, it w\‘us 
ruled that Latin should Im* no longer taught in England thiough 
tlie ifiediuin of Iheiich In I3b2 it^was i iileil lhaf .all |)l(*adings 
in tlie la\v<'^urtj sliould Ik* condm ied in IhiglAli, loi the reason 
(as sLited 111 Uk* pieanible lo (he .\c(), ‘Mh.al I’kuhIj has beconio 
much unknown 111 the realm” AVe nia> Nalelv lh.it by the 
year 1400 Freucdi wa-i not ipuch spokin in England. Avast 
English literature h.'id sprung up in tin* inteiini, whnh was as 
popular 111 the halls (d' mdde.^ as ju tin* .huuiblei dwellings of 
knights and bingesses. 

448. French Influence on English Grammar. The only 
inHueiice of French on Efiglish gramin.'ir w.is lo accelerate tin* 
change from Synthelieal to Aiiahln.il it did hu the Midland 

•and Southern dialecls W'lial the |)ani-h langii.ige li.id already 
done for the Noi th<*rn 441 ) Wr ^<\y (n rrh nth doigimlly, ior 
the change w’Oiild have eome nr anv can* tlmiigh pcssihly neitlicT 
so rapidly nor *^0 c(mi])h*tely .'i'* it did, williout tin* liel]) ol 
Frene.h. Symjitoiiis of the ••hange liad "how n themselves fdearly 
enough Ix'fore French inllueine li.nl begun to work, and even lo 
some extent before the Compie'-t In Liiyamon’s which 

show's no signs of French niHui*lice and nmlains tern few ''^^ds 
of French origin, the “levelled * iiillevioiis of the Middle pernjd 
begin to be seen side by side witli the lull lullexions of Old 
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EnglisL The growing tendency of English was to strengthen 
the accent on the first syllable, so that the last syllable, contain- 
ing the inflexion, was slurred over or lightly sounded. Thus, 
forms like nam-a (name), sun-u (son), became wam-^, sun-e. In 
the same way all unaccented vowels in the final syllable excepting 
i were “ levelled ” (§ 435) or assimilated to e, so that -an, -a*; -ath, 
-on, ~od became -en, -os, -ethy -on, and -ed. Adjectives of French 
origin seldom took English inflexions, which helped English 
adjectives to discard theirs. 

449. English Grammar exclusively Teutonic. — The gram- 
matical structure of our language was as s#>rictly Teutonic by the 
close of the Middle period as it had been before the Conquest,*) 
notwithstanding the shock that it had received in the interim. 
The Teutonic elements are noted below : — (i 

(а) c Grammatical forms : — f 

(1) Noun-inflexions ; the possessiva-’o, plural in -on, fflural in -s. 

(2) All pronoun-inflexions. ® 

(3) All verb-inflexions; the personal endings -5^, 4hy and -j; 
tense endings -d and 4 ; participial ^ndings -on and -ing ; gorundial 
ending 4ng, , 

(4) Adjective suffixes -or and -est marking degrees of comparison ; 
and the auxiliary words more and most used for the same purpo^. 

(б) All the suffixes used foi forming adverbs, cand many of those 
used for forming v6rbs. 

(ft) Grammatical words : — 

(1) All nouno forming the Plural by vowel-change. 

(2) Almost all nouns having the same form for the Plural as for 
the Singular. 

(3) All the pronouns, — Personal, Demonstrative, Rolati-ve, and 

Interrogative. , ^ 

(4) All the Demonstrative adjectives, — the\thiSy that^ other^ sucky etc. 

(5) All the Numerals except second^ dozeuy million^ billion^ trillion. 

(6) All the Distributive adjectives. 

(7) All adjectives of irregular corapariion. 

(8) All Strong verbs (except strive and possibly one or two more). 

(9) All Weak verbs, excepting catchy that have different vowels in ^ 
the Pres, and Past tenses. 

(10) All Auxiliary verbs. 

(11) All Defective and Anomalous verbs. 

(12) The old Causative verbs, viz. those formed by vowel-change. 

(13) Almost all the prepositions. i 

(14) Almost all the conjunctions. 

(15) Most of the adverbs of Time and Place. 

(16) All pronominal adverbs. 

It is easy to make sentences on ordinary subjects without 
using a single word of French or Latin origin. But it is very 
difficult to make the shortest English sentence out of French or 
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Latin woixis, and wherever such words are used, they are forced 
to submit to all the duties Aid liabilities of English onea 


450. French Influence on the English Vocabulary. — The 


Norman Conquest established in England a foreign court, a 
forcig]^ aristocracy, and a foi-eigii hierarchy. The Kreiich 
language, in its Norman dialect, bec^ime for a time the tuily 
polite medium of intercoiiree. The native tongue, at first 
despised as the language of a subject race, was left for a lime to 
the use of boors and s?rfa Woi-ds denoting the commonest and 
most familiar objects, ^ such as the elements, the seasons, divnsions 
of time, natural scenSry, soils and metals, the clasest kinds of 
•kinship, parts of a house, food and clothing, agricultural imple- 
ments and processes, trees and plants, quadruitedi*, birds, water 
animals, insects, pafts of the body, actions and postures, et^;., are 
to this daj^ in a large niftnlier of instances (though not ly any 
means exclusively), of Teiitfliiic oiigin. 

A few generatiftns after the Conquest, when English Ix-gan to 
be used for general literature^in the place of French, most of 
the terms at hand to express ideas above those of daily life were 
to be found in the Frencli of tlie privileged and learned classe-s, 
whot foF the past, two centuries, lij^ had the chief coiitrel of 
art, scieaae, *aiid law. Hence each successivt' literary effort of 
the reviving,Englisli tongue shoits a large adoption ot hivnch 
words to supply the place of the forgotten natnfc ones. Ihus 
in general literature we havt ancestors hi fore-elders, beauty for 
fair-hoo^, caution for fore-wit, conscience for in-wit, library for 
book-hoard, obsti active for hinder-some,, remorse for ayen-bite 
( = again-bite), astronomy for star-cnejty arithmetic for rim-cro'ft^ 
agriculture for feld4ilth, etc. 


> But it is possible to underrate the influence of French in furnishing 
names even for common and familiar objects. Elements . atr is renc i. 
Seasons: autumn is Latin. Divi.sions of time: hour, minute, sfxMnd 
are French. Natural scenery: vaUey, mvuntuin, gravel, river, lorreni, 
fountain are French. Kinship : nude, aunt, nephew, mec« arc fre'icu , 
and grandfather, grandmother arc half French. Parts of a house : brw^ 
lintel, storey, attic, ceding, tde, etc., are French ; and d<m-post is hM 
French. Food : beef, mutton, veal, venison, etc., are hrench. Uotliing . 
gown, coat, chemise, trousers, etc., are French. Agricultura '*“1^ 

'hatchet, hoe, coulter are French. Agricultural processes : turn tHsm^ 
manwe, fruU, herb, vegetable, cole, cauh-fiower, cabbage, grain, 
stable, car are French. Trees and plants: darnson, ^tnut, 
laurel, bay, mustard, etc., are French. Colours ; Hue, vuid, lake, crimson, 
oofmvne^ mauve are FrencL 
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Another effect of French on the English vocabulary was to 
give It a dualistic or bilingual character. Thus nouns or adjec- 
tives often go m 2)airs ; as /oe, enemy ^ hostile^ inimical ; home, 
domicile; homely, domestic; unlikely, improbable; bold, courageous, 
etc. Sometimes a Romanic adjective is given to a Teutonic 
noun; as bovine, ox, oval, egg, human, man, etc. Verbs, too, 
often go in pairs ; as east nut, eject ; he, exist ; buy back, 
redeem, etc. 

451* Other Results of French liifluence. — To Frencli 
influence combined witli Latin Ave oAve certain other effects 
besides those alrciadj’^ named — i* 

(fi) Word-bnilding. — We owe to this influence a very larg^ 
number of prefixes and suffixes, many of Avdiicli are still m living 
use for forming neAv Avords Our RomaiA'c suffixes are even 
luorcf numerous tlian our Teutonic ^ ones. Tlie Ij’rench fern, 
suffix -ess su]>erseded tlie Teutonic ‘■ster We liave also many 
hylirid Avords, in Avhicli Teutonic and Romanic elements arc 
compounded; as coft-age (from ^ngliaii cot, *' hut,” + a;/g, Fr. 
suffix) Oiii language thus gamed in wealth as much as it lost 
in purity. 

(6) Spelling — The ehief,^l»erhai)s the onlyj^harm that French 
did to our language Avas to disturb the ^dionetic ^S2)ellrig that it 
possessed in its earliest form It is to French that Ave owe the 
unnecessary comjiouiid gu (tfu* function of Avhich was served 
equally Avell by our oAvn ew in A.S), the silulaiit sound of c 
before the AxiAvels e and 7, the sound of g as j before tjie same 
A’’owels, and the use of, the h*tter ? as a consonant to denote the 
sound now exjiressed hy j. Thus almost all Avords containing a 
j are of Frencli or other foreign origin. 

Note, — Among tlie elfcets commonly aMTil>ed to Frencli influence, 
it is said that our language has lost the ])ouci of foiming new com- 
poumls. This oft-rcjicated statement is a ])uie fallacy. Tcimysoii 
coins whenever he likes, cf proxy -wedded, enmeon -circled, slow- 
arching, heavy -shotted, hammock - si n oud, hund ted -throated, etc. Wc 
form fewer compounds than ^^o once. lid, because vc have less occa- 
sion to do so, not because ve cannot. Our voeabulary has been so 
enriched by bonowings, that vords usually exist In ex^iress the 
ideas Avo want Othei coinages by Tennyson arc the following: — 
breaker -beaten, Jlcsh-fallen, gloomy -gladed, lady-laden, mock-nicek, 
rain-rotten, tongue-torn, woik-wun, slualy -mellowing, hollower- 
helloiointj, etc. “ Cod-liver-oir’ an.is coined the moment the name 
was w'anted. Cf. ‘‘ Hand-in-hand-l;re-aiid-life-Insurance-Society ” ; 
this IS one large compounil, thougli the hyphens between the w'ords 
are omitted to save the trouble of Avriting them. 
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Section L — ^Iodehn Knclimi 

452. Commencement of the Modern Period.— The pcruxi 
of Modern E^iglisli hegiiis soinewlieie aljout a d ir)00, or a little 
later. The cumiiienceinciit of this peiKxl was pnxvded or aeioin- 
panied by several great e\eiits, wdiicli, iii otlii‘i eoinitiies beMdes 
England, maik the coiiiiiieiKeineiil ol Moileiii a.s disiimt Irom 
Medieval histoiy. The art of jnniling was inliodiuvd into 
England in 1477 by (Paxton, who leaiiil il liom the Duleh 
Columbus discovered t4i(‘ West Indies in 1 whuh li‘d to the 
diseoveiy of tlu* Anii'rKan lonlineiit soon altei \'aseo dv (buna 
rounded the Caju* oli Good Hope in I4i)7, wlinh bioughi 
■Southein Asia in touch lor the first lime willi llu‘ western 
nations of Euroju* The* lu‘naissamc‘ oi Hevnal (d' Lcsaiimig 
opened up new' fiekls ot leseareh , and in lj!)7 Erasmus, the 
Dutchmaii^one of tlu* toi^most champions of (lu* iiew' le.'nniiig, 
visited England, and took iij» liis le.sideme here lui* a turn* 
CJreiik began to be studied for the iiist tune in the Ihiglish 
Universities. Luther had just begun to lectuie in (lermany, 
w'heii Henry VII, the hrst oT* oiii Tudoi kings, died on iibst 
April A.D. 1509 

4^3.* Characteristics of Modvn English.— The Jlodem 
form of Biiglishiis distinginslied from those* thht preceded it by 
two main cl^jjracteristics — 

(a) Our language* lias luuv berome almost enliiMy anahjiical y 
as analytical, in laid, as it is r\er liki*lv to be, and inoie* s«) than 
any otl^r ^IVutonic language Einal wliieli in tlie Middle 
peruxl was syllalnc, eitlu*r dis.i]i]>(‘aie-J or is M lajm*d to give 
lemgth to the juvevding ^4)Wel The ])liiiril aiifl pf>sse*ssi\e siitlixes 
of nouns have ceased to be* syllable, e\(‘(‘j)t wlieii *(he* prece*diiig 
exmsonant happens to be eifisne'li a kind as le» eoinjiel the seMinding 
of the final -cs. Ben .fonson, the diamal i^'t, w’ln» \vi(ile‘a tie'atise* 
•on English giammar, lame‘nte*d tin* erf tin* ])Injal siiflix -vn 
in verbs (see 442, wdiere it is she.wu that -e/i wa-, llu* [Mural 
iiiHexion of the* Mulland diale* 4 ‘t; Ihit the* lanM‘iitatioii was in 
vain; foi* the suffix liael gone be^Neniel rece>veiy 1 he* lac! llial 
this suffix, togothe*!’ with the* siillix e* (levelh-fl hfrm w, ^ee* 

§ 435), disappeared ajfer Neirman-Fiench had eeaseel to fiju*iate, 
and not while it was still dominant, shows that the* tnidency to 
discard inflexions was inherent# in tlie language* it^e lJ, Sud was 
merely accelerated, not produced, by foreign inllueners. 

(ft) The Modern period is marked by a large number of new 
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borrowings, and these from a gi-eat variety of sources. The study 
of Greek, introduced into England with the revival of learning, 
led to the inllux of a considerable number of Greek words, in 
addition to such as had been previously borrowed! through the 
medium of Latin. “Surrey, Wiat, and others introduced a 
knowledge of Italian literature, which soon had a great, effect, 
especially on the drama. Several Italian words came in through 
this and other influences, eit'her directly or through the medium 
of French. The discoveries of Columbus and the opening up of 
the New World brought us into contaftt with Spanish, and 
many names of things obtained from the West Indies came to 
\is in a Spanish form. The English victortes in India, beginning 
with the battle of Plaasy in 1757, made us acquainted with*' 
numerous East Indian words ; and English maritime adventure 
has brought us words from nearly all pfo’ts of the world. 
During the resistance of the NetherlaSids to Spain, jji the time 
of Elizabeth, English borrowed several wonls from Dutch : it was 
not uncommon for English volunteers to go o'lrer to Holland to 
aid in the repulse of the Spanianjs. English has also borrowed, 
chiefly in very recent times, from German, and even from remote 
continental languages, including Russian, and even Turkish 
and Hungarian. In fact, tlj^re are few languages from Vliich 
we have failed to ‘borrow Avoids cither directly o;r indirectly. It 
often requires a little patience to discover from what foreign 
language a woid has been borrowed, and at what period. It is 
some help to remember that mo^t of the woids taken from 
remote and somewhat unlikely sources have been bprrowed 
during the Modern period, i.e. since 1500 ” (Skeat). 

454. Subdivisions of the Modern Period. — The Modern 
period can be llubdividcd into three stages or periods : — 

I. Tudor English, from about 150Qi to 1625, the date of the 
death of James I. Speaking roughly, its literature may be 
called that of the sixteenth century, though it goes some twenty- i 
five years beyond it 

II. The English of the remainder of the seventeenth century, 
which comes to an end with Dryden, who died in a.I). 1700. 
The language of Milton abounds in Latinisms and other idioms, 
which are not now admissible. The age of Dryden is marked 
by a large number of borrowings from Modern French, a good 
deal of ‘which is not even yet» fully assimilated. It is also 
marked by the thorough establishment for the first time of 
“ itt ” as the Possessive form of “ it” 
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III. The remaining period up to the present day. One main 
difference between the two centuries represented by I. and II. 
on the one hand, and the two which have succeed^ it on tlie 
other, is th^ “ tlie former is the period of experiment and com- 
parative licence both in the importation of new woixls and hi 
the formation of idioms and grammatical constmetions. The 
latter period, on the other hand, is marked by selection and 
organisation ” (Sweet). The grammar of Shnkspeare is in some 
po^ts so unlike that of the present day that it has been found 
necessary for a modern scholar (Dr. Abbott) to publish a 
“ Shakspearian Grammai-” explaining its peculiarities. The 
forms and inflexions jjsed by Shakspeare and hi.'f contemporaries 
are, however, strictly modem. 

455. Decay of Dialects. — In Old and Middle Knglish we 
were forced to refognise three distinct literary dialectic — the 
Anglian, d-he Mercian, "land the Wes.sex in the Old flbruxl, 
answering to the Northern, the Midland, and the Southern in 
the Middle period. 

In Modern English, owin{^to the complete ascendancy of the 
Midland dialect, which before the close of the Middle ])eriod 
had left no rivals in the field, we recognise only one language, 
viz.* that of Modern English literatj^re. 

Provinci&l dialects still exist in difl’ereiit'parts of England. 
We may still hear housen for Jlbuses in AViltshire and Dorset- 
shire, brig for bridge in some parts of Yorksl/ire. But such 
dialects are no longer literacy, or are revived merely .is literary 
curiosities, as in Barnes’s Dorsetshire Poems, or Tenny.son’s 
“Northern Farmer” in imitation of the JLincolnshire dialect 

The only English Sialect that survived for some time longer 
in literary form was what we now call Lowland Scotch, though 
this is really nothing buj^a modern form of the old Northern 
dialect (see § 436). Burns’s poetry is mostly written in this 
( dialect, and is its best modern representative. 


CHAPTER XXil I.— BORROWINGS. 

SectioV 1. — Celtic. 

456. PewneBB of Celtic borrowingB.— The Celtic borrow- 
ings were very few^ much fewer tlian has been suppose(|^ Those 
Britons who were not killed 6r ousted by the invading English 
^ere so completely conquered, that they had every^ motive for 
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aoqdkng tbe new speech and forgetting their own. ^We are 
not even sore whether the bulk of them still spoke Celtic ; for 
- many had ^me to speak a rustic kihd of Latin, as in CauL 
Most of the words supposed to have been borrowed by English 
from Celtic, and still quoted as Celtic in some books, are now 
known to have been borrowed the other way ; as bake, basket, 
' cart, cradle, down (hill), put, slough, lad, lass, loop, boast, elc. 
Celtic appears in a few geographical names and a few names 
of objects 


(«) Geographical names : — Avon (river) ; exe, axe (river ; cf. Ex-eter^ 
Az-minster) ; aber (mouth of river ; cf. Aber-deen) ; car (castle ; cf. 

^ Car-lisle) ; llan (sacred enclosure ; cf. Llan-d#,ff) ; combe (hollow in a ^ 
hill-side ; cf. Ilfra-combe) ; strath (broad valley ; cf. Strath-cly^) 
^en or ben (mountain ; cf. Pen-ritli, Ben-Nevis) ; inch (islana 
Inoh-cape). 


{by Names of objects . 

(1) *Before the Conquest : — broclc (a badger), crock (henfe crockery)^ 

dun (brown), taper {X) (a small wax candle). (Number of words very 
small.) • 

(2) After the Conquest, from about 1250 a.d. bog (quag- 

mire), hrag^ hrat^ bump^ clock (orig. bell), crag (rock), cub (whelp), 
curd (of milk';, nooAr, plod^ ruby sHp, prop (support), ribbon. (Many 
of these, however, are doubtful. ) ^ 

(3) From Welsh: — cam (cr^ked, Shaks.), cromlech (stonp nfonu- 

ment), J)ruidy flannel y gag (stop the mouth), guti (sea-^ird), ha^oek 
{footstool), hawk (clear the thrqat), lag (slack, backward), toss (to 
throw), hard (poet). , i . 

(4) From ScAch cami, clan, claymore (kind of sword), galloway 
(small hors^, gillie (a boy, page), pilg'och (martial tune), plaid^ reel 
^Highland dance), whisky, 

(B) From Irish brogue (wooden shoe), colleen (a little gifl), fun, 
m%Lg (oup)>, shdmrock (a •trefoil), shanty (sm^ll mean dwelung), lory 
(a hostile pursuer, first used in a political sense in 1680). 


Section 2, — Danish, or L#*ter Scandian. 


^ 467 . Danish borrowings. — Danish words were used in current 

speech long before 1250 ; but it was not till about 1250 or latei 
that many of them were brought into literary use. In those 
days* not one Saxon or Dane in a thousand could read or write, 
and hence changes were thoroughly established in popular speech 
long bejS)re they showed themselves in writing. The Danish 
verb call*^ appeflUts, however, in the Battle of Maldon, an A.S. 
poem written in. a.d. 993. The verb ^‘cast^ appears in a 
Homily written in 1 230. These are among the earliest examples/^ 
of Danibdvbo]ix>wi|ig6 of nerhs. 
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Daoii^ww^ have a tendency to naiat palatalisation, 

ia, the ccditeision 4|f the gntturals X; or 9 to the corresponding 
palatals or y. Many of<)ur woids beginning with tk, sueli 
as Mil, $IM, |ie Danish. The suffix -sk, os in bu-sk (prepare 
oneself), bask (orig. to bathe oneself) is exclusively Danish,'W 
is still U8^ in Icelandic. 

(1) I^uns of Danish origin : — tani, (pool), stag, hustings, hark (of 
tree),' brink, beck (brook), bulk (size), cleft, cur, egg, fell (hill), 
fellow {/eldgi, partner), geysir, harbour, husband, kid, leg, raft, rein- 
deer, iister, skirt, sky, slaughter, trust, tryst, window, wing. 

(2) Verbs of Danish origin :—b(iit, bask, busk, call, cast, dash, die, 
drip, droop, gasp, glint, glimmer, irk (heuco irksome), are (Third plur. 
Of am), bark, raise, rouseftrush, skim, smelt, smile, lake, thrive, wag, 
iMLMhirl, rive, thrive, etc. 

"^^07 Adjectives and adverbs : — bbth, bound (for some journey), harsh, 
itlf'irksome, hose, same, scant, sleek, sly, their (Poss. Pronoun), tight, 
ugly, weak, etc. • 

(4) Patron^ies . — The A.iib suffix for forming patronymics is ^ng, 
as Hard-ing, Wann-ing, etc. The Scandian or Danish suffix is son, 
as Anderson, Erieson, Collinson, Swainson, Robertson, Davidson, 
Thomson, etc. * 

(5) Prepositions fro (a doublet of A.S. from or /row), a for 
on in aloft, etc. 

(^) pronouns i—ihey, them, their. 


Skction 3 . — DBtch. 


45&. Awu DObD ui Dutch borrbwiugB. — (u) In the time of 
Edvard III. a^large number of Dutch weavem were* induced to 
fettle in England, especially in Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and 
Kent dialects that they brought with them (Old Frisian 
and Old Dutch) liad much in common wi^h that brought by 
Frisians and Saxons many centuries before. (6) In the reign of 
Elizabeth, English soldiers, who went out to ^Holland, as 
volunteers to assist the Djitcli against the Duke of Parma, 
brought home a good many Dutch words with them. After the 
bIL of Antwerp, about a third of its merchants and manufacturers 
settled on the banks of the Thames, and Dutch sailors at the 
same tiine brought some new nautical terms. 


te) First borromngs : — 

(1) Words connected with wearing or the sale of woven goods : — 
(to repair, patch], ^ake (machine for breaking hemp), curl 

(crimple), lash (to join a piece and make a seam), spoSi (a reel to wind 
yam^)^ tuck, grMg hatoJI^, huckster, lack (orig. blemish). ^ 

(2) Other words in conuiion nBe^,—cough, mud, muddle, ^nagt /cp^ 
JM, fjoddfyg sseff, scold, slot (bolt), slendort slight, ^ffut, tu^ 

a wise sayer, a 8<^-iayer). . 

f 
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{h) Second borrowings — 

(1) Naval wonls : (of a ship), freebooter (piraio or sca- 

rol)l)ei), hoLse or kotd, hold (of a sliipj, hoy (a small vessel), hull (of a 
sliij)), sk'ipper (mariner), yacht, boom (pole), cruise, sloop. 

(2) Tiadc ^^ords : — cojie (oil", to bargain Avith ; vt'j'henp), dollar, 
glide !, hogshead (Dutch oxhoojd), holland (Dutch linen), raiel (to 
unweave oi entangle). 

(D AVoids picked up by \olunteers, etc •— boor (Duich peasant), 
buiffoinastcr (lit toiMi-masler), canatm, ft ohe, fumble, glib ('smooth, 

\ olublc), h at/ tier {n, v\im\) ; cf ]ic-le<nf}fer, lair, he), loiter, land- 
s ape, vutnahni, viuji, mope, /ova, luffle, s/iif, sutler, toy, trick, slope, 
fop, wagou, etc ^ ' 

(1) A fc\\ \\orfls connected ^^llll ])ainting,“ siii h easel, landscape, 
lay-figuie (Dutch /ec-maii, a jointed model ol the liuiijaii l)od^ that 
may be ])ut up in aii) attitude*). 

jVofe 1 - Some very i’(‘(’(‘iit Dutcli bonouings have come to us fropi 
the lloers in South Afnc‘/i (a ( amp), liaal (a colhM'tion of 

lints witliLii a stockadcj, t/cL or l/itL (to migi-ite with waggons 
drav u 1)\ o\en\ * 

Xole 2 — The diminutive suffix dm, as in hiniip-li/i, mana-hn, 
maniiidin, is usually Dutih, in Avhich it had the loimV)t -ken. The 
sudix scape occuiiing in landsLUpe is irom Dutcli schap (shape) 

Section % —Latin. 

t 

459. Latin borrowings distinct from French. — Since 
French is little else thuii a inodein form of Latin, il- luu been 
usual to jnit tli^ Latin and Freiieli borrowiiigs tvgethci, and to 
arrange them m the lollowiijg jieiiods . — 

First Perkod, ad. ‘1‘D410 . — buirowings traced 'to the Roman 
occupaLioii ol Ibitaiii or ]n< k<‘d u]) on the Oontimmt : all Latin. 

Second Period, A D olMi-lOtll) -b olds hoi i ow ed duiiiig and after 
tlic eoiivcision ol oiii aiuc^tois to Chiisliaiut\ all Latin ,, 

Third Period, A i).,100fi-14SO *— wools bonowed on .nid after tlic 
Norman Coieiin'st till tlic -ict cs^ion ot llcni'y \ H , the commciiccmeut 
of Modem Ibslory all Fteiuh 

Foiiith Period, tiom A D 1180 • — words boiiowi'd diiniig and after 
the great Intel Icctual movement known as the Rtiiaissance oi Revival 
ol learning all Latin 

The airaiigi'inent is faulty, because shoals of Latin borroAVingi: 
came in vvillun the thud ]K*ii()d, and slio.ils ol French onen 
within the fourth ^foiviFyer, there was a special class ut Fiench 


^ It must not be Mi[)poscd, however, that all, or evi-ii the inaiont}, 
of oui naval tciiiis are Ironi DiiUli. Otlurs aie Romanic, Scaudian, or 
Anglo-Savon. Romanic: amhoi, lessfl, navy naiiqate, Jlohlla, careen, 
gaily, hulk, 2*eoir, poit, via/ met, poop, ///i-;:;£ca-(mast). ISeaiiduni : lee, 
harhoin', raft. Anglo-Saxon: ship, oar, sea/nun, sail, mast, steer, stern, 
helm, keel, fleet, yani 

* On art terms borrowed from Italian, see § 47 L (1), (<i). 
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borrowings in the time of Clurlcs II, (,(' win, li no acinimi is 
taken in the above arraiigenn*iit. 

The plan followed in t hi'^Vbapter to k.i*]. tlie I'lvmli and 
the liatin l)oijowing'> ajiail, and to snlKlnidi' li au^M^i:a^l' into 
separate periocU of its own^ AVe shall lake ihe Laiin I.ohonn- 
ings first, as the (vuliesl of tlicM* weie li\t^d in J‘aii^di-li, ini 
befoie^he French language had liegiin to e\i-t 

Idle fii.-l two ])erioiK m tin* new ar i aiiuemenl (all\, a^ ^^lll 
iiow^be shown, amIIi the first two in the old 

460. I First Period: pre-Christian, up to A.D. 596. - 

These borrowings, about ten in nninbei, nias lia\«‘ Ite.-n puked 
np on tlie Continent *bv the English Indore llie\ lande.l m 
Tlritain ; but some could easily have l>eeii lehiii iii JJiilain 
itself from the conqiiend iialivis 

Caster, Chester' AS I/it (‘imp ni 

plain*, seeii^nlv in geogi.iplTii al ii.ime^ - r 

Coin Cat. set llenu lit lan-(’e///, r V/ ( in s(i i 

Mile A S Cu j/uf/c imn, .i tlieiis.ind p k « 

Pinev^eil))' AS yuh/, Lai pn'H'd , cl Ian: /(, /e/a-isli-nn iil 

Pool A S \Velsli yyy///, 1 •! }>(t(lul-\s^ a in.iisii 
Port. A S po,(^ Lilt />e//-iis, .ihailiom , <1 /'m ilu ^tci 
street: A S Meua.in L.il ^Imhi [inr .1 pi\(‘il mad 

Wall . ^A 8 wrall, Ab n laii //e/Z, L.it t/tri/ \iu\, a iiiiii»,itl 
Wick, wich, A S* ?ye, L.it //e-n^, f (own ei vjllagi , sci 11 niil\ 
in gcogiMplTu al n.tines • JT/d liaiii, //’o/ lon, ( le 
Wme : A8.<//a-, L.it nin^nn 

’ t 

461. II. Second Period pre-Norman, A.D 597-1066. 

—In Ai) 597 St. Angiistiiie with a l»and (d’loilv iiiniiK- I mded 
in Kent^o leaidi Homan ( ’In isl lanil v to tin* li'aileri Lngli h 
The number of J^atiii bo# row mgs aijsing IkjI:) I his e\ i nl ainoiints 
to less than "JOO 

(1) rhunh Iciiiis of l^aliii oiil^iu -f/ZZro, rna! 

C/yyvZ, cupj </iSt'q)f(j ftf/if, (saciilii \ /oo/, sm t ^ *1' 

ciiliridi teniis nl (dnekni lb blew lM»iinw(d lliimiL'-k Liliii 

9 — (t/iitSy (Uh/dj (tnfhi'm, hiJ/nff, um . dt 

ch:rl ^ (/(itnntj nnittpi nun'll* numLj ptt'^diui ]>'•]>•’, prtfM^ 

psithn^ sdiitn/j sloh y <‘lc 

(2) Ti.idi* words, ailiclos of (ftmni(ie(‘, fb h,>t b^-'liunl , hnr 

(chest), /(/y/, /'>//•% htir/iy nmf^ imnf, i/m/- 1mii\ , 

prasr (Lat ja/.s-iim, iiuni whicli a lals(* "im^id u />f'> )-• - h<'' ii Iniimd , 
pear, pi'niip, P^'PPlh 7>e//yeZ, snd ^ <ipnid -J^at dts-p> indm , b>/y, 

etc. 

(3) MIseellaneons : — ass, hdt, hor tree), ra^fh, rddl, 'nf a 

' The ni 1 aii^eiiieiit observed m this rh.ipter jm .i'<nidaii'( with tlj-it 
shown 111 Troiessor Skeat’s PruuApl&i of Ktyjlii>h Ktyyyjloijy, seiKs i aiid a 
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plough), fever ^ fiddle^ fennel^ hemp^ kiln (Lat. culina), kitchen (Lat. 
coquina)^ lakCy lobster y milly mountain y noon (Lat. nona horcty the 
ninth hour), pan, j)illoWy pine (tree), pipCy pity pole, posty prwie, punty 
shambleSy sickUy sole (of foot), tile (Lat. tegul-d^)y tumCy ^ur^Zc-(dove), 
versCy dish (A.S. discy Lat. cZisc-us), etc. ^ 

462. III. Third Period: pre-Classical or pre-Renaissance, 
A.D. 1066-1485. — The Norman Coii(|iiost, which took place in 
lOGG, and was the means of making about lialf our vocalnilaiy 
Ficncli two or tliivc centuries later, gave a great mijielas to Ihe 
study of Latin, from Avhicli French itself is luaiiily derived.' 

It must 1)0 remembered, too, that dining tlu‘ Middle Ages, 
as Craik obseives, “ Latin \\as the language of all the learned 
professions, of law and jdiy.^-n* as well as “of divinity in all their 
glades. It was in Latin that the hac'liers ni the CTniversitie^ 
(many of whom iii Ihigland were foreigners) delivined tlnur pre- 
lectums in all the sciences.^' ' 

VA)rds borrowed direct from Laliif, as the followyig examples 
show, are more like the original Jjaliii than the early French 
borrowings (a.d. 10G6 to about 1350) — 

Ab-hrcin-afe (Latin brevis; c(. abiidge), Ab^ncgat-ion (Lat. 
nr(j-y nc(j(it- \ ct. Fi. “de-'a/y”). Ac-qatvsee (Lat. -qutesc-erc ; cf. Fr. 
ac-quU). Ai'-qnnc (Lat. ^aa’r-rrr , ef. Fi. “ coiio/arr "). Ad-jiuiic- 
ate judic-y jnt heat- f cl. Fi mi-jiuhfc''), Aq~(Jlav-atc^{\i^i, 

(jKiv-y (jravat- 1 tjf. Fr terc”) Al-lm-idc (Lat. hiiSy light; 

cf. Fr. \o.-hccc'^), Ap-})t<u-atc (Ti.it. pivtiiDiiy ]>Mec , <•{ Fi. “ap 
praise''). Ap-prdiciui (Lat jticJuinl-; id. Fr (tp-pinc"). Ap- 
proxini-ate (Lat. prorinn/s ; ci. Fi. ^Utp-proach y" hufti Lat. pi opr, 
near). Dis siniitl-alc (Lat. snmd-y suiii(>l(d-y tn ]u('t(*iid , ct. Ki 
diS’SciMe^'). Vtcni -d idion {v\' Fi' hriuson). jMtdr-d trtion {(.i. h'l. 
malison). Cad-oirc (ci. Fi. dioinr)^ etc. ( 

One of the boiro\Vmg> of this \w]un\^,ai(htnniy has superseded 
harvesty \\hii‘J[i in AS ihuioled the sea.son (of autumn), and is 
now made to demde llie liuits of the si'ason. 

The great dilfereiiee lietweeii the^Laliu bni rowings of Period 
II. and those of Pmiod 111 is that the former were adapted to 
Saxon nuxlels, and the latter to Fremh ones. * 

463. IV. Fourth Period, from A.D. 1480. — The tendency 
to Latinise our speech received a" new and very poweiful impulse 
from the Revival of classical learning, (Jreek and Latin. 

A writer in Queen Elizahcth’.s linic cuiidcnins such innoiatioiis as 
I ho following, though all hut the hist three have held then gioiind : — 

aiidacifiiiSy coiiipatiblCy igrcgiouSy dcspicabley distiuctwiiy lioimcidcy 
obsequiouSy pondcroiLSy portentouSy prudigioiiSy attemptaty facundity. 
implete. 

Among the rejected words the following will serve as examples: — 
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torvCy ItiTtCy cccity^ JicstulCj ti iilittuiCj n/tniiniity^ 1 1 tuti 

sfraniincoiiSf hpuly safflamuiate, fiteuiinons^ i/m/ioriynotia, sftdttlotiuii] 
mulierositijf coaxatioa, iKdihunmusSj^ ele. 

It li.'is bcei# estimated that the ti»t.il nmiihei* nl \\^)\\\> whuh 
we have l)oiT()\v(‘d nninedialeU rioiu Lalni, and imt thinii^^li 
the me4iuiu ot French, is coiLsnleiahlv above i^Kio- 


Skction T) — Fklnoii 

464 . Three sets oi French borrowings, d’lhn an //o,v 

(lillei’ent sets of Freiicli borrow in a> ai^aiii^l ihi* loin of Latin 

T. “Words of An^O-French onym, th.u (-.mn' into llu 
Igiigiiage before 13o0, and ludoiiir to the old ^toek, 1 m 
of equal value and use w ith tin* words ol iMti\e oriL^in ' It w.is 
tlie Norman Conquest ju lOOb that sit tins si le.nii IIowiul: in 
force, ami led to the foiiiii^tion, in Ihiqlaiid il'tdl‘, (d asr|Mftali‘ 
French diah^t, whnli h.is beiui called “ AiiL^do-Fu n« li ’ ifld' 

II. “ AVords of Qentral (oi Farm in) I'dinn li 01 i;;iii, iinpoilcd 

clued} lielweiui 1350 and IfhIO, the dati* ol tin* hm ion ol 

Chai'h‘s II.’* ^ 

III. “Late French woids (ot l‘.m'aan 01 ion,, ^ inliodiiMd 
into the lan^ua^a^ since l(i(>()ni theuMboiiL d'lic\ ai« mi the 
wdiole of far I^^ss v.^lue tlian tho^e fti the two^ foiinci 
(Skeat) ^ * 

— It h?ls been asseitcd h\ ^(■t^ lii'di aulliniil^r, tli.il llieif 
was a set ol J<’iench borrowings w Im h junr^fd tin Am in. in (’niKjiiist 
(see article by Kluge 111 J'J/Kjhsr/ir \nl wi p -kU) hut, 

capnii^ ca^th'y cat (Noitli Fr ), catchpoll (in lati A S t act poh, Jahi , 
mantle, market, proud, pride, puist, um 7 . , stif, timie^ hail, fain 
All these appear in late /i S , and ai(‘ tiace.iLrc to .1 Fu in li oiigin 

465 . Popular and Learned — I'he I'onnei lu liTng rhicil\ to 

Class 1., the latter (to a lai’^e extent; b> Clrb^ses II <in<l III 

{a) “Popular** French words aiv such a- gu w’ U]i oiall\ in 
rfincient Caul from the inteiroui-e of Ponian M»ldieis.ind -ettln.'^ 
Witli the (Jauls or of the ]»io\iin<‘, and hcint* they ,iu* 

called popu/a? — “lingua Uoiuapa ]»opulai i^ **— lip-Lat m, ;nid noi 
book-Latm. Such W'oids aie a g(jod deal cliaiigMl lioni tin* 
original Latin &])eech. 

(h) “Learned** Fiench words an* such a*^ won* bon owed by 
French writers from the study of Latin book.'^, ainl not ln»m lij)- 

— — t 

' Trench's English Past and l^icsent, ed. 1877 , p|». lOJ-lF* 

^ Skeat’s Prinr. Eng. Ktym, senes 11 p. ‘ioO. 

^ Ibid, senes 11. ch.rp. ix. 
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Latin. They are merely Latin woi*ds slightly altered and put 
into a French dress. Central or I^ii,dan French enriched itself 
with a large stock of such words. Among our “ Learned ” words 
some were borrowed direct from Latin itself, others from literary 
French. In the following list, which is by no means exhaustive, 
we put the “ Learned ” word first, because its connecti^^n with 
Latin or literary French is more easily traced. Historically, 
however, the “Popular” form of the word came first. 

Abbreviate, abridge. Dignity, dainty. ^ Penitence, penance. 

Aggravate, aggrieve. Dilate, delay. ‘ Piety, pity. 

Allocate, allow. Diurnal, journal. Portico, porch. 

Antique, antic. Enant, arrant. I’otion, poison. 

Appreciate, apj)raise. Example, sample. Predicate, preach. 

Assimilate, assemble. Fabric, lorge. Probe, proof. 

Benediction, bciiison. Fact, feat. Prolong, purloin. 

Cadence, chance. Faction, fashion. * Piopose, purpose. 

Califiuny, challenge. Fidelity, fealty. Prosecute, pursue. 

Canil, channel, kennel. Fragile, frail. Provide^ purvey. 

Cancer, canker. Granary, garner. Piune, plum. 

Cant, chant. Hospital, hotel. Quiet, quite 

Capital, chattel. Illumine, limn. Redemption, ransom. 

Captive, caitiff. Indict, ilidite. Reprove, reprieve. 

Castigate, chastise. Invidious, envious. Respect, respite. 

Castle, chateau, (In)vitc, vie. Rote, route, rut. 

Cave, cage. Loyns, lieu. Secure, sure. 

Collect, coil, culL Locust, lobster. Senior, sip, sire 

Collocate, couch. Major., mayor. Separate, sever. 

Complacent, complaisant. Malediction, malison. Spiritj *'iprite. 

Complete, coiflply. Memory, memoii. Status, estate. 

Comprehend, comprise. Native, naive. Strict, straight. 

Compute, count. Obedience, obeisance. Tiacl, trait, 

Conception, conceit. Oration, oiison. Tradition, treason. 

Conduct, conduit. ' Pallid, pale. i Triumph, trump. 
Deposit, dei)6t. Par, pair, peer. Vast, ^^aste. 

Describe, descry. Patron, pattein. Verb, ^\old. 

Desiderate, desire. Pauper, l»oor.^^ Vocal, vo\\cl. 

466. I. Anglo-French borrowings, up to about a.d. 1350. 

— These are called Anglo-French, as distinct from those of everyn 
other French dialect, beciiuse this dialect was developed in England 
independently of foreign influence^ 

Our Anglo-French wonls arc on the whole quite as necessary 
to our language as our Anglo-Saxon ones. The woid /mur, for 
example, is indispensable, because A.S. tid ( = tide), which also 
meant “ hour,” is now used to denote the ebb and flow of the 
flea. Again, second is indispensable as the ordinal for “two,” 
because AS. Oder ( = other, lit. “ second ”) has become useful in 
other ways. Cf. Lat auinmn and AS. harvest in § 462, 
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(а) Titles, offices, etc. : dule, marqiiix, bnroii, ronsfablr, count 

heutenant, rmyor, imnce, viscount, emperu,, xhu,-, duxn, canon 
chaiuxllor, etc. . > > i 

(б) Feudalism and nar, etc. -.-auf, carat, y, bann,,, hatth, uintan, 

fealty, lance, tealm, armour, arms, jief, cscutc/uon, homaar, xassai 
Serjeant j serf, trumpet, etc ' 

(c) Law: attorney, hrtnisfcr, damages, feIon)i, Jnreoni, 
juty, Justice, estate, fee, plea, plead , plamtijf, dejtnditnt, assne, pi(Sv?i 
suit, summons, etc. ' 

GovernmeDt . people, pavliamcut, cioicn, iiign^ comuciI 

cabinet, court, imnistcr, etc. * 

{e) Church : friar, reke, tonsure, coemom/, baptism, Jhbh, prayer, 
preach, lesson, cloister, pciuinee, homily, }>ei mon, elo. 

if) Hunting : couise, covert, J a! con, len ret, quan y, rabbit, venisoJi 
(hunted iiesh), catch, c/afse. 

• {(j) Cookery: beef, teal, pork, mutton, piulht, boil, roast, bioil, 
salmon, sausage, etc. 

{h) Abstiact tcimj: snisr, honour, ghnj, fame, colour, dignity, 
chivalry, piety, ait, science, nature, etc. • 

(^) Relationship : aunt, co\(sin, spouse, parent, uncle, ncplinr^ fiieee. 
Ao/c.— Most terms expressing veiy clnsc iclationslnp aic, lu»\Nc\cr, 
Teutonic; such sa^ •son, daughter, Jalher, moflin Ilyin ids like 
grandfather, grandmother help to show liow cuiiiplttefy the two 
languages were blended. 

467. II. Central French borrowings, from ai> I.TjO lo 
abouf 16^30. — ]3y tjio middle of tli^ fourteenth centiirv, wlien 
English wius >be^oiily language spoken, and A-iiglo-hrencli Imd 
almost eea.sed to atfect our vocabuhiiy, we had begun to iMuniw 
from literal’^* French, that is, the 'Fieiicli deiivefi (nuu liook- 
Latin, and not that derived, old Fieiith wa^, Iroin lip-Lalin. 
Specyuens of Central Frencli boiiowings louiid in Chaucer • — 

Cadence (\ At, cadentia, Anglo-Ficnc li cliai^er), pm tty, adictteiuf\ 
agony, annex, ascendant* casual, comphxwn, composd am, ennwna- 
live, cordial, duration, existence, ft uctijy, oiacle, petmastun, itpie- 
hend, triumph, urn, volume, culgar,^ etc 

Specimens in Lydgate, tiflg.*ciitli cenUiiy • —adulation, ambiguity, 
arttjicer, combine, coiulign, clnonicle, deieptiou, decoct ton, demute, 
dissent, douhht, encourage, fraudulent, hospitality, immutable, in- 
clination, injlucnce, inspection, etc. 

The Frencli borrowings of^tliis periotl weie not all book- 
woixls. Some were names of products iinpoited into England 
through France by way of Calais. The following evamph^s arc 
given in their modem English spelling ■ — 

Sugar, almonds, spicery, iwuiihoii, Joj^, taisins, safftou, ivory, 
pepper, ginger, liquorice, sulphur, incense, pxony, a ms*', dalc%, chest- 
nuts, olive oil, rice, tutpcniine, cotCon, canvas, fustian, ttc. 

^ Skeat's Vtxnc. Eng, Etym, senes li. p. 153. 
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468. III. Late French borrowings, from a.d. 1660. — 

The borrowings of this period differ from those that preceded 
it in three respects at least — (f) They contain scarcely any 
verbs, wliicli shows that Modern Frencli is to Mixlern English 
an exotic, and not a true graft ; (2) they have in many instances 
retained tlie Modern Fionc,li system of accentuating |hc last 
syllable, wheieas the older borrowings followed the Englisli 
method of throwing the ac,cent back on the first ; cf (ap-Unn 
(Old French), cam-paign (Modern French) ; (3) they liaxc in 
many instances pr(iserv(‘d the Modern Wench method of pro- 
nouncing vowels and consonants ; compare for example lage (Old 
French) with rouge { = tm/M, Modern Fi^^nch). Old French, on 
the contrary, was pronoiinc(‘d in nearly the same way as J^lnglish 
was at the liim^ ot its incorporation. 

^11 allected ])ieference foi everything* French came into 
fLishnoii with Cliarles IT, whose vfcioiis reign of^, twenty-five 
ycai*s corrupted the language no loss than the morals of his 
country The poet Dryden (1 631 -1 700), from a desire to please 
the Com t, tell in with tin* jnevailing fashion, as when he need- 
lessly subs(ilut(‘d tlie h^rench Jiauhciii for the English ftrsh' 
ness : — 

Hilhci 111 siiyiinci evenings you i<‘|)au 
T/) iasic Ww j ifurlino' oj the |ni\cr .in 

The following are a few e\am])les of Ihe boi I’cpvings of this 
jiej'iod . — adroit, hrunetlc, ntdrf, (ujtde, campaign, caprice, caiet^s, 
festoon, grimace, gintai, haiangnc,* intrufiie, grotesque 


'SiCCTlON 6 CllKUK. 

469. of Greek borrowings — Creek shares with 

Latin thouo^^ much smaller, degri‘e, tlie distinction of 

h'lvim' bccii: ^ continuous soiiicr of siipjdy from the fifth century 

downU) llic 'i-^y . 

All (tieek borrowings ii]) to the Revival of Creek learning 

/ hich tor England ni.ay be date^l from ad. 1.^40) reached us at 
sccoinl or tliii-'l hand ihrough Latin or French. 

Since l.'i40 some (In-^k words liave heen borrowed direct 
from Giiiclv, and arc cspecialy po horrowed at the present day, 
when new words are wanted "or pome new fact or object in art 
or Bcienci'. Other.s have h.>,j l^orrowed through Latin or 
French, as before, or through Italian^ Spanish, Arabic, Por- 
tuguese, or PutcK 
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470. Specimens of Greek borrowings 

(a) Out of the Latin borrowings (ratlier less than 200) of tin- 
Second Period (§ 461), at le^t onc-third were Clreok beibie tlic} 
became Latm : — 

Alms (A.S. ailmcssr, dr. dcemna-iine) \ aniliom (A.S. antefn, dr 
anti-'phona) \ aii^^cl (Gr. amjehos) \ apostle ((li apoatnl^o^i ') bishop 
(A.S. oiscop,Q^- cpiscop-os ) ; chosi, ((Ji. hst-r] , (’hnst((;i. Chn^t-o^) 
ohurdi or kirk (AS. njricc, Gr. kurud-a) ^ elcik (di. clmt-os) , 
devil (A.S (Itofolf Gl. dkthol-os) ; disli (A S fhsi , (li disr-os)^ etr 

Ih) Greek borrowiij^N tbal lia\e roine tlir(»u^d» ImviicIi, liaMiig 
fii*st passed iiitt) Ijatiu 

Pdaine (Fr. hlasm-cr, Jjtii. bJnsphcni-m* , di Utisphrnhcni) , eiir- 
^rants (Fr. laisnis de Connfhr^ Gi. Corinth-os) , drojisy (Fi kipthopisn , 
Gr. Infdrop'isis) \ fancy (Fi. fanlasn\ (?i ]dt{inf(mff) , lieii/y (Fi 
f/niaisu'y Gr. phrcncsis) \ <^ov<'rn (Fi. (tnvenict^ (d I uhci n-du) , 
gralt (Fi. grnffe^ G#, (jntph-cin) , ink (Fi enqur^ Gi ni nnist-on) , 
place (¥r. placCf Gr pl((i-fu0 , .'^lander (Fi. rschtudn, (ii smudi^l-fni . 
snii^coii {¥% chirurffLcn^ Or. chrir-iiry-con) , jialsy (Fi pniaJif'^v, Gi 
; al’chcniy (Arab aiticbwr/ di nnicdniL;) 

(c) Greek boiTowni;^^s that have come from Greek diM‘cl -- 

Analysis, liydro[)b()lua, mon^jioli'^t, 1i*lephniie, anllmlo-^x , dmio 
loi^y, zon-lo^y, telc-giam, eju-dcni ic, epi-Jtpsy, opH’un* iitopii, 
n'stiioUe, cosmetic, cosmo polite, etc 

[d) G>l)rnls -- 

Goii-titve [hfii. piefiv t)0)h , OhI Fi fnn-r), to*lind , (Ji ffop a 
inrn, rov(»l\in") , le-tnese (l,;i| pi1-|i\ /v-, base tin same :is tin jne- 
< edin;^0 ; m*foMc ate (hat. piclix //r’, Gi ^Icm jioison bat 

Mifhx -(dr)y etc, 

Veihs of ({reek oii^nn are lare llul a \ei\ bn^^e iiunilH r nf 
veibs liave been formed willi tlie ({reek snlfiv -/.c ni -?sc, vliuli 
can be freely aitached^to stems ol any oiT^^in ^^baln\^l ’ 

Skctton 7 — Modern Gokrowinos .M i.scimi-xM-.oi’s 

471. Modern borro^ngs — Gmler lln.s licadm^^ ue imlnde 
the \arjous Boiirc(‘s not already naiin'd, iiom vliidi new words 
came into Enj^disli witliin the im/lein jicuud oi oiii l.in^ma^a', — 
that IS, after a.d. 1 fiOO 

(1) lUdian . — The lleiiais.‘#ince or lh‘\J\al of be.iinin^f, wliieh 
originated in Italy, led to a .'^tudy of lirdian lilciMtnre Dante, 
’’rasso, Aiiosto, and Petrardi were all Iraii'IabHl into Kngli.di 
The poems of Snrr(‘y, Wyatt, Spensm*, and Milton all show an 
intimate acrpiaintancc with Italian In the nognsol tlj^ediidors 

^ The spelling is French ; but tins was altered to -izc b> ptMlanls, 
who knew Greek, but forgot that l ame to us through tr. 
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Italian was as iieciissary to every com tier as Freiicli was in the 
time of Charles IT. The Ottava Rima, Blank Verso, and the 
Sonnet all came from Italy The scenes of seven of Sliakspeare’s 
plays are laid in Italy. The tide reredinl nitli the ^.‘staldishmerit 
of the Com nioTi wealth, and was ontinOy thrown l)ack hy the 
overwhelming taste fur French, that set in with the accession of 
Charle. II. 

One woi'd, and pn^^ihly two more, came f/om Tt/ily at a very 
early p(*nod rihjnm occurs in Layamon’s spelt as pik- 

griiv, liom Il/ilian 'pdlnjuno. Another"' woid is inam^ jirol)- 
ald y den ved from Eowe^ to whielj ])jl^n*imagt*s were made Iw 
Englishmen from the time of Alfred 'tlie (rieat to that of 
Chaucer’s Wipi of JJath. JJacat^ a Venetian word, uccui's in 
Chaiie.er. 

(a) . Direct from Italian — 

I5ajcony (It. halcinic, <i stauje); haiidit (It. hdudito^^ oullawetl) ; 
canto; eoniply (It L.it rompleK’} , eontiahand (Ij.it co.itniy 

a^Minst, hantutm, a deeu'c) ; ditto (a tiling alieady said, Ironi Lat. 
dtdani^ said) ; duel ; dnei , monkey ^it nioiucchio) . s^iislo (hat. 

taste), tiesco (ol llic same ,i<H)t .is Jnsn), inillinei 'ad(‘alcr 
in Milan go(.ils) , isolate (It. tsulatn^ del.i(.lu*<I) , ]ni))U)glio , gioltu , 
poitu 0 ; (piota , ichiilf, cte 

Xa/e. air indclitcd to Italian for many of oiii terms in m'lisie, 
poctiy, and painting - - ^ 

Mnsir — conecit, sonata, spinet, fugue, liieve, ' diii‘t, eontialto, 
0 ]una, ])iauo, ]»iiina donna, ([iiaitet, (piiiitet, solo, !re[Maiio, tno, 
can/onet, tnnmdo, falsetto, etc 

Voctni -eiintcc sonnet, stan/a, ininiovise, oekuaiima. 

ranifimf mmiatuie, jnolde, vista, inodcd, paled te, jiastel me77o- 
tinto, aiidiei, c^te. (On painting tennis denve‘el lioin DuUdi, see 
§ h ) 

(b) Tliioiigli Fieindi • — 

Alert (It (()T cita, eni tin' watcli) , aie.ide , aitisan , hank-rupt 
(It baucOj lofto^ altenwaids eliangeel to hat. uhpLa) , knisepie (Tt. 
b) iisco) ; bust (It budi>) , cajnie-cj (It mppiix'da^ a vliim'), eante'cn 
(It. cantma^ a cellai), carloeen (Tt ((ufonr, fiat rlanfa) , e‘a\aleMde 
(It cavftlcaia, a tioop ol hoisemen) , cascade (It. uiscata^ a \\ater- 
fall), etc. 

(2) BpaniMi — Our horrowings from Sp.nn were not due to a 
study of SiKinisli literatun*, Init to our (iommereml .and polituial 
relations with Spain, and to tin' dc'se-riptious of llie country and 
her colonms funnshed hy Faiglish tiaMdlms. S])aiiish hunowings 
are almost as numerous as Italian The u/- iiielixed to aome 
SpanislMioiins is tin! Ar.ihic article, nL 

{a) Diiect from Spauisli — 

Alligator {al lujaitOy a lizard) ; armada (armed fleet) ; hooby [hobo, 
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a hlorklicad) ; builalo ; canoe (\Vc>t Indian); car^o ; ci;;ai ; unna- 
dillo (the little aiineil one, an aimndl) , coik [corc/io, Lat rorticcm, 
hdik) , duniino ; don; hlibiislir (Sp conuj»tiun ol Diileli 

injbiciU'r, Eng. Irccbootci) ; j)cccadil]o (dini. ol pnadoy a mu), etc. 

{h) TJiroiigR Ficneli : — 

ih/aiie , calcntiiie ; cask (Fi casque, Tt.il ca^CtA , e.ist.inets (of the 
same iy)t as ehtslnut) , csealade , gaihle , juiade [puruiiu, a show) , 
iisk (7iS('it, a sleep rock), etc. 

(3) J*o? tuf/uese ---Aluait four doAcn 'words — 

i'jbatross, albino, ajnieot, caste (Indian tia>le-gnild), conettc 
Un\a\\ Vuiiiatej, hnn ^uewantile assneiatioiO liniro (laiiiniaLfc) 
iiiaiinalade, molasses, ]»aiasol, t.ink (« I ^a^ sUftnium, a jitntl d/ 
standing water), I'etish (Lat Juetittns aitiluial 

(I) (ieDuan : that is, the lligh-dm-inan (m'c s; 13L ()nl\ 

about tw -tour all lol<l , and all of Ihc^c au- sinnlilu and 
tcLhiinal Iciins, e\<^‘]>t tlie lollowiiig — 

Jj.indau (a kind <d <<in|agc), iikmosi liatnn, mcMiieii'-i' ]tlirtidt‘i, 
jioodJ^ swl^iiiler, wait/, /in< , laioiio* itliioimli ti ((Oi/cs', v^eiin 
(JtO'-KUSj lit. ‘‘quite oul,” a IjllUlpei dlllldv Ilglil oil' 

(5) Ji^usbian ()v Vtatonic : lathcr lew(‘r llirin llie (human - — 

Enoiit, mammolh, aigosy, ita/iiika iFolisli daic lO, s'lble ;.ui 
animal), lonble, polka, sla\e, steppe, \<iiiipiie, i/ai • 

(yj 7V/.s'/fu? ; — 

lia/aar, bc'/Kjiu* ‘(a game), (ara\.i#, divan, maiiLT' (T tunnnf], 
clii‘tk oi i^hequci eln‘ss, diuvish, e\eln'qini, lia/aiM j n k.i I, jasnum , 
jiijiibe (tlnongb Freiieh), buiion, hla^-, eU 

( 7 ) Sun ’inf : — • 

Baiiv an fa kiiicl ol lIee^, ( anf]'lioi ibiiil/, eiini^on, i In mj., 

indigo, jiingle, lout itt>plund'i} < t< 

(S) Hind ustfhii (Nortbcrii Indi'i' , 

liangle (a ling biaeelel ' (Imlnv i' i kind o! ]inkl( , daioit I'lgli 
way robber ), topee (a sunshade loi I In* inad^ • 

([)) llehinr : — • 

llalsani (ef ohiei (oiin /'f/////, thoaigh I'n ih b' ilpliibM lliiongh 
Gieekh amen, bed him (iii.nl house, ( oi i ii]»t mn •»! Ilrthh in m , < inn oii'ai, 
eheiiib, ( idei (thiough I'deinli , nMiidlin ' em i ii j'l ion (jI Manda h n* ), 
.]ubile(‘, j 4 )i-k( \ ((oiinplioii ol jm Lt u j dwu o| ,/ro / , Jh-linw Jot nh , 
lialltdiijali {htfU'l u jith , ])iai>.e }e«(.iod;, suaj)li »ojJnd lioni llie 
scn(iJinn), shekel, i-te 

(10) Sijtifir: - 

Abbess, abbot, abbev (all fioni ahb>f, f.ilbei', dam-i'^k flioni 
Jjtf nutSiAis), damson (a Dainasteju jtluni', muslin ^^lioiii lln town 
Mosiil)j mammon (iieliesJ, .AKssiali (aiioinledy, etc • 

(II) Anihic : rather numerous; some lia\e Minie fuaii tlie 
Levantine tj-aJe through Ureek oi luiiaii , otheiii by way of 
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Spain, in winch country the Arah-ypeaking Moor’s were dominant 
fur about 700 yeaitj ; others less difectly by an ay ot France. 

Admiral (spell by Milton as ammiral ; Aiab ivm\i\ pnnce, 'willi 
Hiiilix wliieli may liave anseii in vanous ways; Pee AVt/; Eny 
J)u /.), al( nvo (a let ess), al^t'bia, Aralu's^jiie, arsenal, ai li( lioke, assassin, 
tc'ilipli, eaiaway (seed), ci[diei, collee, (otLoji, gaibage, garble, nadii, 
yenitb, etc. ^ 

(1 2) Ttul it*h : — 

Hey ([H()\ ineial governor), lionle, bosh (nonsense), ottoman (horn 
OttohiHiL^ loiindei ()l the Tuikisli emtuie), » .itaghan (a dagger-like 
HU Old), jani/aiy, and a lew mure. 

(13) Ifiavuliun (Soutlnuii India) — 

Teak (a kind ol limber), bandicoot, mungoose, tiin\, cheroot/ 
cooly (laboiirci), mango (kind oi Jiuit), tope (mango-oieliaid), paiiah 
(out-casL(‘), and a lew moic 

(M) Afdldii: — ^ 

Ijamboo, cadd} (small tea-cbcst\ ((ukaloo, gemg,' man/»*()ve, 
oinaiig-onbiiig, j>.i(ldy (ini ', i. ill. in (cane), sago, iijMs (a (labb-d) 
poisonous lice), amm k (as in the pbrasj- “to iiiii amink ” Diyden 
ticals tlic a as an aiticle, .ind uses 11 m‘ pbi.isc “to iiin n/i Indian 
nincK ” "J'ln; nmin untckti ibi mm'k is well liAcd m eolloinii.il speech) 

(lb) 

(diina (in the sense ol p(}»eelaink b‘:i (Cli r/ut , (he last, 

though not used in lOnglaml, is univeisallv user! in liaJia where it 
became euriciil tluougli tliu J’o? lugin'se), nankeen (a kind ot cloth, 
lioni Nankin) ^ ' - 

(IG) Tluhcttin : — 

Lama (Hnddhist high jniest at Llassa), yak (Thib o\). 

(17) Anstralian : — 

lioomerang, kangaioo, paiamatla (so called liom the }>lace). 

( 18 ) Palijn*l'inan : — 

Talmo (a prohihilion\ l.ittoo 

(ID) EififpUdn . — 

Heliemolli, sack (Inniee dim satcfni^ and sark-rinfh), gum, gij'sv, ’ 
ihls, oasis, J'a|»ei 

(20) Xoifh Afnciin:— 

Ikub (a lioise), mortH-eo /itnii tlie eountrO, re;^ ^Moorish cap). 

( 21 ) Jrt'sf Afncd)! :~ 

Canary, chimpaii/ee, guinea, gorilla, yam (sweet potato) 

(22) , North Amcritan : — 

Caucus (perhaps, one who urges on , now, a jmdimmary meeting 
for a political purpose), nuwse, skunk, smiaw, tohateo, tomaliawk, 
totem (ancestral symbol), wigwam (Indian nut), opossum, raccoon. 
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(23) Mexican : — 

Cocoa (orig. cacao), chocolate, copal, jalap, tomato 

(24) Peruvian : — 

Ali).vc.a, coca* (whoiico cocaincl, con>loi, gii.ino, Il.iiiu. p.uiipa (a 
ttiilc giah-sy plain m SduIIi Amcnca ; d juidiii in Xdiih Aiiiciu.i, 
and in Uiishi.i), jcikcd l>ccf (I'Kiiuptidii ol Juuijtu, i.iw hum) 

cut lip ililti stiips and diicd in the miii), piiin.i 


(’IIAPTHH XXXllI —NOTES ON AM'IXKS AND 
• AOOIDKNCK 

Section 1. — OnioiN ok Tki tonic AiiiM'.s 

472. The study Affixes — iiir 1\\() |»()nils of w 

from winch . 111(1 siii1i\c^ t .lu he sIikIumI — d , i lie eiil.w^^- 

meiil'uf the vo(..ihiilar\, dealt wilh aliead\ in (’liapter \v\ , 
tin* etymology til w^mU, wIikIi includes I lie oiigin ol llie allixe.s 
theni'^elverf. 

Our language, .as the reader aw, an*, contain^ llirre dilVereiil 

M'ls of alh\( -tin* Teutonic, tlie louiianie, and llietJnek Tile 
last ttvo ^ee sjij I 1 } aj>|)i ai in^oiii language in iiiikIi tlie 

Millie loi m^ .‘Ls *1 li^)f h\ wlihli llie> w<n* known"!!! then niiginal 
tongiu ", — the Latin, the neo L it in •and t he ( i j 1 1 k ( )n the ol Ina 
hand, most ot mir ulonic ,itli\i ^ a|.]Mai in a l^ini whnli 
nun h h ss easily i eei »gime(|, •-’jm i Anghi-Saxmi h- genoi.ilK 
1 Mown than Latin tn (Iietk ’^Lhe |»M--int sotiiiaij tlienldit. 

gi\es .some aenmiit oi the origin ol nui Toijtoim alh\( - 

§ 

473. Prefixes 'J’he-se ai’e (1 1 -1 1 ligll Isle d lliln •'i*i i.ll.lhlt , \ 1/ 

tliO'-e whnh (anheu^«d a^ indt peiidi nl w onL , .ind I n-'eii.iMhlo, 
tliose wlmli an now smui dfih a |Ui1i\in 

A Si ]i Mil'll- (lie AS i h 1-1 the Minnd dl n jii raf ' 

After , A S ,rft, n/fci, jiri-posilinii mil .iduili it/'/n w iids. 

A1-, 1-, A S nf/, .ill, .nljii tl\( a/ fiiii / nin , ttf-n id} 

At-, A S a/, .at, ])n*|ir>sitifni . *f/ oin ot oin im nl 

By-, A S hi, hy, preposilnni and a'lMih tnf |i.ith 

Fore-, A S /o/#’, m Irijiil )>n [Ki'.ition and .el\uh /o/*p-teII. 

Forth-, A S f'otli, ad\iih /o/ZA-eojiiing 

Fro-, Nor.se //vi, fnnn Jro-w ml. 

In-, AS in, 111 , prejiosiliiin //> ight, /'f-land. 

Mib-, A.S. .iii'd Nr)rse//n5, wn)iigl\ , aJvrrh. /yn^-deedfA S in^-Jiid). 
Off-, A S. ii/'. ol or oil, picpositioii . ({//’-.spring, ((//"-ing 
On-, A.S. ee, on, I'n'position . e?t-wards. e/i-^et 
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Out-, ut-, A S lit, out, arlvorl) . 6^/^^Mdc, w^most. 

Over-, AS opi\ over, iireposition : uyfr-wlielin. 

Through-, thorough-, A.S. thurh, \liroii^di, pn^i), ; tiwnniqhA^vi} 
To-, A.S. M, to, picpositioii : /o-djiy (A S tu loi tlio day). 

Under-, A S under^ biuieatli, luepoution . uiuici-V'L 
Up-, A.S up, julvcrl) : ?//j-land 3 . 

Wei-, well-, A S. well, adverb • ?r/7-lare. 

With-, A.S. with, against, by, neai, prep : i/Y/Zi-staiid. » 

B. In^epaiviblo : 

A-, A S «-down (A S uf ihinr^ oflf a hill or rliine), 

A-, A S Oil ‘ a-ligbt (\Lib, A S. ondihi-afi, to light on) 

A- or an-, A S. (against) o/i-s\vei (A.S ((nd-sacr-ni ti, to swear 
or speak back), «-long (\ S und-loufj), 

A-, A S an 'oiiej . rr-uglit (A S (f-trihi, c:m«‘ lliiiig). 

A-, A.S ii (inteijsiw; . o-iise (A.S 

A-, A.S. ,rA (at) . rrdo (loi o/-dn, NoiLIhmii dialed) 

A-, A S, //-■ a Iplord (A S. th-arn, to (iiitliei). 

Be-, A S be (by I hr lioot'tA S bf-hoj, ad \ a'iit.igt ) 

E-. A S. (f(\ wljidi bee.nne /- e ii(»ugli (A S (/f-n6(f) 

For-, A S /fj/ fiutensivej /ro -loin (AS * 

Gam-, A S (against) . ^//N//-say (tin* only word Idt). 

N-, A.S nr (not) . yi-aiiglit (A S n a-ni/iL notliingy. 

Or , A S or (out) . o/-deal (A S oialt'!, a (ItMling (Uit\ 

Twi-, A S tin (double) - /yr/-ligbt, i doubtiul ligbl 
Un-, A S nn fievei'sal) w/z-IocL, to ie\eisc tin* locking. 

Un-, Frisian nud nn-ia loi //yn/-lo , y/;/-hl, foi nm/-U\, 

Y-, A S. (fc //-dept, wiongly cli.ingi'ihto / “ 

« 

474 Noun-forming Suffices. 

A. Sep.'ir.’ibb*, or loimeily Si*parable — 

-craft, A.S. emit (skill) li;nid-i ejftjf 
-dom, AS doiii ^juj i-dii lion) wi^'//r>y/? 

-fare, A S jKt-n ( |oumic\) t hoiongli-/n/» , chap-/» /• (cliea’p Jarc) 
-herd, A S. hmidt ^k^oepn s}iep-//f /(/, swinc-/oy</ 

-hood, -head, A S Jtod (state) . nian-/o»nfy^, in.ndrn-//yryy/ 

-ledge, /dr-ik/i (to play, ^e^b) kiiou-/yy/fA' (tin only wold's 
-lock, A.S /(// (play). wed-AfJi (tbronl^ woiih 
-lock, -lie, A S /me (a jilant) ]iem-^^»/, . gni-/o‘. 

•man, A.S yy/f^/ly^ (inuson) wo-/yyoyy ( \ S inj-ninn') 

-monger, A S Dntmf-Iie (dt.iici m mixed goods) hsh-yy/nar^rA. 

-red, A S mdai (counsel, condition) kiiMl-y^f/ 

-red, A S rm/ (iat<A ■ hund / 1 d (t lie only w oi iF 
-lie, A S tier (dominion) bisliop ne (the only w nd). 

-scape, Hu tell Sthap (toim, sli.ipc' land-‘fcyy^y( . 

-ship, A S Fi'ipe (lorm, shape) hicnd-s^ /^) 

-son, A S ^nn-H (‘-onk a iiationymic Ander-.’royi. 

-stead, AS (pl.n-e) bed 5/cr/</, Jlamp-^^nt/. 

■tree, A S. fy'tOir fsiwn timb'*r) : axle-^/e/x 

-ward, A S. (keeper) : ste-?yo/(/<A S sfl-urart/), 

•wife, A S. ?/'/'/' (female, not wib*): lis|i-y/yyc, imd-nyyi". 

-Wright, A.S. v'tjrlU-a (w oik man) : wheel-?(Tiy/i^. 
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B. Iiisei)aiable : — 

-d, -de (.ikiii to |» p AVe.ik verbs) : Moo gle-r/t [n biirnin*' coal), 
-el, -le, -1, A S -f7, 01 in'^lninuMii : lio\ / (diui of A S. 

hof, lioiise), (dun ol ifoi\ clnld), spin d-A' a to spm wuii). 

-en, -n, -ODiA.S. -r/t (l)diiii in.nd-Mi . iJ inn Mv-nf. leiii of 
‘‘fo\ ; (J) agent, (tli.il wliidi emirs'. mi-/i (lliat wlinli 

moistens); (4) akin to p.p Stion|,^ \ tibs, luii -a ^tliat w liicli isboin), 
(5) pliiflil, o\-f/i. 

■6r, -r, A.S -or, -n\ instiuiiieiit lai-/ thing to lii- on , tun-I» n 
(a thing to build 

-ey, -ler, -yer, -ar, -or, A.S -eit or -o/e, .ig« nl lul-n, elolh-i^-/, 
la\\-//rr, \i-<n ^ sail-o/ • 

-mg, A S -ni^f dim , ]'.iitol .i wholi- luth-//o/ \^t]n loiiith ul a 
pc'iiii} ), Kid-///7 (^di\ ision c»l \oiKsIniej 

-ing, A S -ii/hfj ^ihsli.it t snlliv lid i/Kf 

-kin, ehiril^ Duteh, dimin l.imb-Zwi oi i.imlt-i-/ ,// 

-ling, A S -cl-{ double dim rod-////'/. dai-///o/ 

-m, -me, -om, A.S^-/y^, -//o/ Ind ^n, ni ///», bts-o///, doo-///. 

-nd, -and (ohl snll of |>n‘s jMit llli) iii-and, 

-ness, A ^ -ms, -/n.-?, .di'-U.nt d.iik y// s"<j. 

-Ovrk,*-k, A S 'U(\ dimuintnr • Imll-of/., stn-/ 

-OW, -w. A S -y/ e ol -u mead otf , stia- 7 C. 

-at, -t, -est, A S -sf, -rs/ nis/, tui-<?/, lian-^'?/ 

-ater, AS (S-tHj onginalJ} l( lo spin-.vk’/, song / 

-t, -th, A S -if/i Jriig-M, Tit igh f • 

•ter, -ther, -der, A S -/A#/, -t/ri laugh-/r/, sjd^n' 7</, mo-^/m, 
-y,*-ey^ -ie, AS ■/«(, eliiell\ <lim Ijod-// hon < 7 , Inid-/^ 

-y, A S ^-r, phin' .letion smiili y/^smith's v\u 4 ks]inp; 

475 Adjective-forming Siilfiices 

A. Sejiai.TTde, ul luiliieily Sep.ii d)l(‘ — 

-fast, AS /./ s/, Inm, snu ^ steadyros/, shanir-/bf f f/ (lor .shann - 
/(tsfj A S s( I .iin /.y 7) 

-fold, A S m iiii/hA/ flm “man^-loid ’) 

-fill, A.S jn/, lull ho|M -////, ]M)rkrl-//// 

-leas, A S loo>r, Iru fiom b 11 A s5j hij* /i5<t 

-like, A S Itr, Iikt ]jl /y/.t, W.II-///. r 
-right, A S u/tf, direction u\t-tnf/i( 

-BOme, -som, A s sinn haTid-^n//// , 1ni\ o/n (A S huif-nn, In nd ; 
-teen (A S A//, tenj, -ty fA S fnf imi lom-b^//, Im fif 
-ward, A S. amnly m* lined b» Im mtui i\ S J unn- ti t ii nl ; 

-wart, A S ^^ 0 Ilh stal-y/r/// (\ S ,«■/.»/ Inlllld iMon) 

-Wise, A S. ulSj knouiijg iiglilytyM.s lui “ light-// o-Jt ” 'knowing 
the light). • 

B. Inst‘pcuable — 

-d, -ed (akin lo p ]* Wi-ak \/rbs) ; bd-r/, gilt-/ 7, ragg-r/Z. 

■el, -le, -1, A S. -f'/, -i ! s(iann-rA h(k-//\ Ion-/. 

-en, -n, ]» P Suong^cibs diunk-///, o]>-e/i th.it whnh inn]/), 

-en, -n, A S. made ol wood-/’//, swi-//^- (of Lai. sa 
-er, -r, A S. -or, -cr bitt-cr ('A S bit-u/’, l>iiing , fai-r, 

-am (pci haps allied to A.S. %rn-an^ to run) north-mi. 
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-iBh, -Bh, -ch, A.S. -isc • niawk-wA, i)al-wA. 

-ly (inseparable fomi of A.S. He, like) ; wonian-?y. 

-moBt, A.S. 'iftestf double 8Ui>cr). + fore-7>M>s^ 

'OW, -w, A.S. ~w€^ -u: call-oi^? (A.I^. cab?^), slo-?i?. 

-t, -th (akin to p.p. Weak verbs) : swif-^, four-^A, uncou-<A. 

-ther, A.S. -thery Comparative suifix : o-thcry iwi'Uitr, 

■y, A.S. lij: iniglit-2/, an-^ (A.S. fionwb*-, “one"). 

476. Adverb-fomung Suffixes. 

A. Separaltle, or foriiieily Separalde : — 

-meal, A S. mM-umy Dative pliir. of nMy a time : piece-v/ica^ 
-wards, A S. ircardj tlio s is i>ossessive : hack-7rff7’f^5. 

-ways, A S. megy a nay ; the s is posscs.si\e : nl-winjs, 

-wise, A.S. wis-Cy manner ; otlier 

D. Insei)arable - 

-er, -re, A S. -rc and -/ • cv-fr, 

-ling, -long, A S. lunif-Hy latei Ung-a . ilark-/i//j/, bead-/ow-(/. 

-ly, A.S. iiC’C on-///, bappi-///. 

-n, A.S. -nne (A S. Iiw.t-m/o'); tlu‘-/^ 

-om, A.S. -umy l)ati\e infleMon : seld-o//t, \vliil-o//# 

-8, -ce, -Be, A.S, possrssne -cs. .someLiinc-.s, on-cr (A.S. dn-es), chsf 
(A.S. <’//-«). 

-ther, A.S. -dcr ' hidhety thidhr* , ^\lli-///^T. 

/I • 

477. Verb-forming Suffixes. 

-en, -n (causal ; akin to p p. o( Stiong vcib.s) . daik-^'/t, ow-?r. 
er ilVi'iini'iit. oi cunlmuaf.) : clainb-fT, Nvbiii/p-'r ffium uhitir) 

-k (A.S. -r-ian, fiequontative oi inti'nsj\ r) - bai A, lieai-A'-ea 
-le, -el, -1 (I'lcvpicnt. oi eonlinuat ) , babb-/(', sniv-<’/, knee-/. 

■se, A-S. -S'laii : cU'in-5r, ginnp-sr. 

•sk (of Noi'ie origin, “self”) : b.i-,*?/. (bathe oneself). 

-y (liie / of A.S. -oof, Inlin suHi\) teir-//, Urr-//. 

Sk'ction 2 — Noun F >ums. 

478. Feminine suffix “-ess” — Our old FeiiHiiino suHixis 

wore -rstre (cf. npiri-.s/e/, A.S. a woman wlio spins), and 

-ni (cf. vix-r/7, AS. f\x-cn, ong. tbo foininino of “ fo.x ’’). Those 
(svitli one inoro, of wliicli no traee now leinanw) ^\ere eventually 
Mipei'sedi'd by the Noiman-FnuK'li -rs.sc (now spelt as -rs.^)y laic 
Latiu-is.su. Tims “ songster (wbioli in A.S. meant 

a female singer) Injcamo, after the meaning of the -sttr bad been 
forgotten, a noun of the common gender ; so to form a Feminine 
the sutli.x -ess was addwl, making “song-stio.s'-.” 

479L Possessive inflexion. — The original ending was -cs, 
which for some tunc continued to be a distinct syllable. It 
occurs as such, though very rarely, in Shakspeare : — 
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Larger than tlie nioon-« sphere. — Mul. N, Drann, ii 1. 

To show his teeth as wliitc \\li.il-r5 Iwuie L. Lust, \. 2 

Wlien the -ts hecniin* iioii-syUalne, lln‘ e was oluhd, .uul its loss 
w as iiicHciited l)y the nimstiophe (JJ 13) 

480. Substitution of “his’’ for ‘‘s." Tlie iJenitne <*1 
Pos.ses.sJj'e inflexion was soiuet lines s])elt as -is jiete.el nf -ts 
When the noun was a foreign jiiojur name, that ha<l no iimI 
genitive of its own in i)ur language, tlie is was olten wiilten 
apart from il. Owing to tln‘ nneertaint\ ot initial h, the is 
became coufouivleJ wilft his : — 

Decins Ciesjir tyiin* Tui \i^v, A n 1.J^U 
For Jesus (’In lit A /9 sake rntijn 

* Nate. — Tlie old thi'ory that nui ]ioss4*ssi\ t‘ iulli \nui m s imuh 

fioni A/s IS, of eoiiise, 1 i(iieiilons A\ e ioiild iu‘\ ( i Ii im saiil“,l.me 
his bonnet.'’ 0 

481. Plyral inflexionj — yn) Plmals m .?(> 35) aoj, m 

fiict, euined (piitc! regularly, boLaiise the oiiginal Siiigulai ending 
w’as not -y . as rifu^ atics 

(h) Pliiial.s 111 ~rn (vj ^1^) (''''» sU'oir-na, stai's^ 

This ending long disputed the gionnd with s' Ifitstn, ))liiial 
of husCy occuis in Old Test, J>nn, iii. 21 ; .sAoo/?, plniMl ol s/ie*, 
in Slniks^ieaie Sju-nsei has e//* // lor e//r.s', aiid/f/<// lor /o»,<i 

(f) riiifals* 11^ -c.s an‘ fuan AS os (as, “♦^l.iii-as,” stones) 
Originally tins intlexion was not iftinli inoie eoinintai than -(ra, 
though it 1 ms now beeonie juMetnally iiniM isal ■ 

482. Mutation Plurals • ’iln'- is tin nann' gi\en t*) tliosc 

pluial^ lliat aie loinied by a <'haiig< ot the jool-\owel (mm* li.'-t 
in 3Hj 'Tlie tprins of tlie.M- |^luIal^ w ere (men), 

nu'(s-is (niier, <f li.lt 1H Hi -f s)^ ///s-7.s (InO' ^h'el, tT Lat 

prtj-cs)^ tolh- 7 ii (teeth, cf l>at ih and (gei-s-) I’he 

Plural was foiined .‘-imjdy 1 ^’ adding -is ( to tin' Singular 

The ell'e< t <>| tin* M>wa l in -7s wa>^ to Oiang** tin- vowtl (d the 
Singular noun into soinething nioie like it <11 ; jo ih-d 7'n///??-is 
beeaine 7a|’»n-i^, became /a Js-i-, /As’-is Itecann' /d^-is 

becann* /e^A-is becaiin' ^rV/z-is, an<l r/o.s-is lufann; //' t-is 

When tlie plural einling -is dioj^jml off, fus hi <lid e\<ii in v\iiglo- 
Saxon times, nothing but the iiintalion f»f tlie root-vow<d r<‘- 
niained to indic,ite tin* j)lural. Jliine in Anglo-Saxon wt* liiid 
771 ^ 7171 -^ Eng. men, 7/?i^s = Eng nine, Zyi* — Eng. Ina*, / P^ng 
feet, ftfWi^Eng. teeth, w's^^Kui; g<*i«ve. 

Many other nouns iii our language were once fornu4l by tins 

Z 


E.a.o. 
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I>romq.s of imit.'itioiiJ 'J’lie inslaiicca quoted are tlje remnants 
o( wliat once a class. 

483 Same Form for Plural a# Singular ; sec § 38 (r) In 

A s ihr ])luial ioinis oi drrr^ bhcq't^ hwine ^^(*Ie the same lor llic 
]>linal as lor tin* singular, because the nouns \veie*ne liter. The 
A S. ])luial of unit' '\va> tfnn-a^ in whuh the lin.il ii heeaine levelled 
-13“)) to e, and iIk* r heeanH* eienliially silinl The ^^ofd sente 
was Idinal, heioir it was e\er used as a Singular. Tlie foreign! 
W(Ufls (ftnnse^ it nut ^ cn(/^ hrttte^ dn:en^ fjros^^ aiul tlie native wold 
henilint^ all of wliieli liav<^ the same lorm*in tlie Plural as ill the 
Singul.ii, have lollowrd the same niodi 1 

Si'A'i'ioN 3 — Ai).Ti:rn\K 

484. Origin of the Articles — 1’he origin ol the IndidimtS 

ai tide a or nit from IIm' AS nuimuMl da, ‘‘one,’ is well in 
keeping w il h tlie f.iet llrit the Indelinite ^itidi^ is ni‘\ir used 
witli/an\ hut Sjiigulai nouns, and lli.ifu it still soiueljuie^ has tin* 
sense (»l ‘‘ one ’ — — ^ 

A hiid ( -e/e l)iid) in the liand is woitli /; // in tlie hiisli 

The for m “ a is slior 1 (or “ an, ’ th(‘ l.ittei luung n tamed only 
before* vowt'ls OI silent // , and an is imuely an inicuuenii'd foini 
of A.S da. 

In AS the form ////’ w asi used as an Jndeeimahle I’lPiMve, and 
not, a^ it now as a DemoiiM lat i ve ad)<‘et i\ e J'\)r alv eases and 
gender's ol nouns, singular and ]>luial 'exiejUmg tin* Noni Sing 
Masi .nwl llie'’Nom Sing. I'emjWhieh had .^/ aiifl .se/;' !i‘,s|)eU n eh 
for their Dehrnle ailieK‘-,y tire Detnile aiinle was expressed ]\y 
a deelin.ihli* adj^lne eonl.nning the ))a-i‘ ///a, t)iil ol whidi we 
get our pi ‘>i‘iit (oinis lhn,^r IAentuall_\ the 

simple form ‘mIk* ’ sujuisedi'd e\ei\ othi'i foi all eaM‘s and both 
numbeis, and'bee.une, A\h.il it ih»w is, the Petiuile aitieh* 

An/f 1 It tlieri'leie ojijxiM d t<» hl''|niy .is ^\dl as to HMsoil 

to eenshh i tlie Ailieh-s ,i (lisliinL paiinl spi'ei li It is tipposi'd to 
leasoii, heiMiise, \s)icn*\ei l}ie\ jm used, tin v <liselingf. ,i> tl i ii 
oiiL^oii would iiiijdy l In* limet ion ol ,id |4'el i \ I's m liiiiii iiig oi di'liniug 
the I pplie.il ion ill a iioii II The nnn i-i s dit \ o| tin ii use gi\ i s tlieiii, 
It IS hue, .111 e\ee|iIlouil ili.il.ietel wliuli (list 1 ligillslies ibi III lloin 
oidiiiai) .tdjeeliM,, hut lliis do» s imi uiaLe tlaiii di^tiliet li.iilsol 

Spl'l'l li. 

y<>/t J 111 ^Ill'll a ]»hi ise as ‘‘.i niiu\ te.ii''” ii-'i-d h\ T' nu\snn. 
.lud eoii'Uiouh lift'd 111 eolloiji'i il vjn t eli tlnli i- im loiifi.^mu id 

' In nil. Ill llin |)ioii'>s of inulititui is ialliil ( ihnmt '1 he Liijzlisli 
Il ime, lioui‘\iM, is quilo a.s suitable, bcsules biiiig iin-iL geucrall} uiidcr- 
stouvl b^ iM.ghsh liadel^. 
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ron^triK'tuiii yMinuf is Iuto imt an iuit m imun limii \ S 

inffihfu, a ruiiluliuK* , and tlie nu’po-ilnui “ nl ’ is midi i '^loud ihus 
“a many tiMis ” - a imiltitudo^id' ti ais 

This /ihnuf 'siimnifis on a ^oa ol ;^dniy ~ linr if VIII iii '2 
Conipan* “ft thousand ■ oH pounds ' sccijis , '| |i, |.lii is(‘ 

r/ /» ?/• has iormod in iinilal ion nl jIm* pliia^i' “aiiiuiN iliii is. 

iIk* nunnual “ frw ” is ri'^Midod as a ('hIIm ti\i’ nni-n 

In tfto jilirasp “many i, ’ mo;///isanMl idi<'i‘M\i' ii-i-il m \ Multi 
pin’ It n p smisp (§ 51) , thus “ 7 // 0 //?/ // man ’ 111 ni\ imi.si.ii« mm 

A --U 11 till* ui i^i n ol tlK‘.id\Mb (/,i us»d \\iili ( 'niii j'ar.ii i\ ps, 
spp^Jlni 

485 , Comparative forms — In A S dPLjI MV nt ( ( Mllpa I Ivnli 

\\pi‘p px]>Ti‘ss(‘d 1>\ tliivp lh‘\i(»ii.'il tii MiilliPtiP nipllmd-, .iiul l'\ 
oiu' anah tipal. * 

(1) KlpMonal llip AS -7ff, an^\MTiiJit In mir -w.and iIip 
AS -ns/, or -p''/, ans^^^M Mii: to mn -/s' Tin 1 i*l llm ( 'mii- 
]>aiatiM‘ ^^as ,s at a^till (Milnu ol wlinli \\p iptain .i^raip 

111 uiir ( ’nn#|)aTati\ i* ’ • 

"h'lpviniial -hr, -tin} ( 'nni]Mia(i\ 1 siiili\ , i,| \\linli 
^lill liavi* tiacps in*our ^\olds “lui-//o/, “o-Z////,’ i‘ip (d Lai 
“ “ n-t> I ’ ^ 

( 3 ) FI(‘\innal (Siippilat i\*p siillix -///r/, < f 1 al “pti-nM/.s’’ Of 
this wi* liavi* tiacps in simn doiiMp SiipiililiNP tm in >, mu li as 
‘‘ lllnd- 7 /ff)^/ ” fA S ]i indc-7/1-/ s/ ' #rin Milli\ lijnvi ” is 1 iiii"- 
sjudlino of A Hiibtj lliioU':!! .1 muiIu nm with* tin- Mold n inip(l 
iindpi ( 1 ' ^ 

(It Anal\tu'al nndluMl AS //lo/oiiiion , nurs/ 'niosi d’his 
panip into iim* rit .i niinli ]a(«i ]m*iio <1 dmntMiitli M-ntuiy) lliaii 
tin* lIpMoiial niflliod'^ 

Sri in^\ 4 — Idi(Anr\ ['onAi*- 
Tim lolloMino aip amon^L,^ tin* nio-^t sdn-nl poiiiT- -- 
My, thy — '1’ iipspaii ^imp’^\ ihhi ■ \ 1 1 1 nms ol A iiiii,tiiii riiu*^ 
tliP toims “ mui'* ” ‘tliiut ' ao m: Ol in 10 i tin ojilomiI, h.it .i 
srj- ir itP usp lias III ( ij .isvii^riird to I In-rii US ],y modi 1 ii idi-nii 

Ours, youra 'J In* <■ .10 nnnK douMi l’os.<svi\,s '1 m mih vnui 
■ AS h is 111 ( n addf d to .mol h'*! 1 nil* M'UJ -/ AS r< t - mu 1 1 \ p 
plui il .Pv in A S /o* •»’ 1 , /o Dili - j 4 111 * Mind . I \ f'U 111 “ In K-) ’ 
is flui to .1 iialoL V 

It. that, what 4 In liud t 1 H'Mii vui) ' ,,| Lit “ i 1 //' 
“ 1 1 111'//,” ‘ ‘ (j no (/ 

Its 4'ijis li -V ! ,1 n il.. |.l .. , n| li., ojd Ni*iilpr posvf n p /M 
llK'll 1 lsH d tl 11 t In 1 i.doi pi I loij 

No comforlalilt* ^tirdid IpipI / ^ li^^ht — SuxKsrPAri* 

Alon^ witli tlip Ui?p (»i Itis wn liinl if used iis i posspsiiiv 1 . hy Shak- 
sppare - 
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Til (5 liedgc -Sparrow ft d the cuckoo so long, ^ 

That it liad it liead bit oJf by it young. -Klnr/ Lear, i. 4. 

Its (writtc,n without an apostrophe, since tliere never was a form 
it-€s) W'as not well established till Drydeii’s time. Diydeii uses 
notliing (dse (sec § 451). « 

She — Wiongly .isciibed to the fern. Definite aiticle sc6 (of wliieh 
mcMiiioii IS made in § 181). It liis come fiom the Mereiaii sni toiiiid 
in the, PeU'i lioroiigh (hapteis ol tlie Old Etujlish Chromdf: The 
spelling she is legulaily lormed out ut sen'' 

Own. Fioni A.iS dnen, l\ist pail. ]tosses-,ed ” 

486. Myself, himself, elc. — The explanation ol these Ibniifl 
18 a v(‘iy sim])le mallei, il we attend to tbeii history and avoid 
eonjeeturo 'J'he wands oeeiir in A H in siieh lornis as nnn sclf-es 
(of me tlie same), me self- uni (to me tin* same), mrc scif-ne (m^‘ 
the .same, Ace). 

The first thing to he not»*d, as in fact tlje above forms slioAV, 
la tlfat self wa^ or igiu.dly not a noiyi, but an adp'ctne which 
sigriitied “same,” as it still does in tin* following Dlit' , jJ^. sclf- 
stunc (adj ) .- - 

At tliat self nmnn'iit entei.s rahunon. — D rydi n 

“S(‘lf’’ IS ^till an ad|(‘eti\e Vn Mn* pbra^i* Ivnnsdf (him tlie 
Si'ime) Hut, lilo* maiiy otln r adjeetne^ it (Mine in model'll times 
to be iMd as a noun, and ac'ajuired .i jdiiial selves fonmvl on tlie 
analog^y ot “ sin Ij', !-hel\ i s” ' We mu.st n^g.ird'^it as, a noun in llu* 
phrase a///- o //* (111 niy ideiitil\ «, eai-.sv?r(.s (oui nfi'iit Hies) In tin* 
'I’lKbir peiiod„/ns-sv /y (his jdrnlit\) was as common U.- himself -- 
\\ Im ///b «)\N n '•r //’ ban* oui aiis 1 /Wm ij 1^4 
111 low^ life wi' sidl Inai the pliia-t*, “ lie Imit /r/ssc/y” 

The pb lase /hiiii^fht'^ is due (o a lontnsnm ol (on^tinction 
Ileie seln>^ wlinli slioiiM \h tin* .id)M'li\e “.-elf” (pialitMiig 
(lum (as in “'liimsell ’ the “.M'lf ' <jiialilies “Imii '), lia^ re.riNed 
the form ol a pluial noun b\ attiaclion to the plnr.il “them 

\N e »*aii now mm an h \ it is wjuiig (.is poiiiled oiil -it the loji 
nt |) I.'jS) Id use //o/s/ //, hini'^d/, etc as -.iibjret Id a \iih Sm li 
[linases pn* iii|»j»DM' ihal llji* com s|n>ndnjg |m i^dm.iI piDiiDiiii li i-, In eii’ 
iiieiilKund alie.niv “1 ;/n/s, // ^llie id< iitil} (»l me, the \uysanie 
peisiin .'1-. tlie sjuMlvCl'l -.i\\ it * ' i Fe d id 1 1 /o //- -. m // ” ( ^ f b}lilliee]t, 
Di tor liiiii'-i’lf, Di tt) Iiimsi'lf) ////// is III |.- tile I ) itn e ease, w liedi in 
Old Kiiglish retjuiied iiD prepnxii nm 

Sia^noN n Vnun I’oums 

487* Past tense. — d’he theory iImI ilu* d oi t ot the Pa^it 
tonse 111 Weak \eiK'^ lias come fium did h»\ c-did ” “ lo\al 
hasliecii ontiivlv exjilodod The llevioiril method of thu.s harming 
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the IviiiX i.'s from AS. -dr m i.s liao^d 

further ha‘‘.k to the (Jullnc nilU.vum -da ai -ta 

Uothic * ,/ .S' J’mdt'iit 

lilnli tc t 

III some \Vis‘ik w r al^) Imd a (liirciniu* nf nwrl, a.- 

H‘U^ i'ohL 111 '^ueli vei Ij.s it is l lu‘ l'u*soiit Iiuim* lli.ii li.is (‘liatii^rd, 

not till* ra>( 'i'lm.s (sold) if^Milarlv tuinii'd fioni tin* mot 

^('1 , liut (In'- . sm/ lu'eanu* .\/7 1«\ mutaljon KS:i\ tliion^li tin m 
llui^nei* of lli(‘ 1 111 llio liiliiMliM' .siillix -lan , \S -aZ-zo/f, >fll-aii. 
Middle ]mi^;1is1i »7-f //,• .ind liTiallv (l>\ tlii* lo^^ nt IiimI -t h) i^tll 

488 Present Participle.- <H iln liiuvnld lomi-nl Hu- Fn 

M-iit Pai 111 I])le, jHMiili.ii lo the Nni lliriii dialrel, lo 
^Iie M idlaiid, and -ind, to (In* Soiillinn 11^) ddn* la^l .spiead 
iiilo tile M id Kind also, and lixid il'-ell' I luie 'rin //zfZ, lio\\ r\ t i , 
111 iMine eliaiif^ed lo /t/f/, in,o appairnl 1\ |o llu ;^nralu lauUU ot 
]nonoiineii' 4 ( llie lalln .--vlflihleal iln i nd o| a \\i»id Tlie cilanp 
as niiloi 1 11 nat (' in one ii'vjuct il rodnnd llii* |*ir pait to tin 
siineloini.'u lliet i^l \’ei l*al iioniis uidm;; in -z/oz, ‘-in li a - “ land 
m;;,'’ ^\ itli anIis Ii the I'les Ismm n apt to l.n i onloiiiidi c| 

489 Past or Passive participle. - In .simn^^ \u))s ilu 
iiille^ion -cn (tlioiiL^d) iiou in nianv cases Josly wha so i-ju It m 
An^d()-S*i\on ^ a> ;je-i nin-r // pm.fi*) 

111 AVc'ak \eiH».s tin ^uili\ -d -t A\a‘' llk^•^Ms^ so sjult in 

An[;lo-,S i\o’if From tin- \ci\ liist it wa^ qiiile ^dist iin't liom 
tlie eiidino ol llic F.a-t l<ai'e ca llir>n;,di lo ol tin* 

linal f in -dr or -fr lino ln'*ann imli-t in;^nii‘-l)alilr The l‘asl 

pail snilix -f or -7 i tin -.mn a- tin* / in lialin; (I ‘^lnl.l 

“ nioiii-Z-n. ' “ lee /-n-,” andi I ii" ' I hit "I In F.ed inllexnai dr 
ol -tf n pi'cnliai tod’iiltonie laniniap*' • 

490 Infinitive. — In AS tin Smiph Intinilni i indeelinahle) 

had the ‘-ntlix -an oj -za//, ^\hnh allei lu ino IiMlhd to -* n 

l.‘r>) \\a'. e\ eiilnall \ lo‘'l 'J 1 jii . \m* Ij'im ‘‘ land-azz,' “ hiiid-M?,'' 
‘‘land ^ In AS tin Inlrnilne \\a- ne\e] ]ac*eiih*(| l.\ a.- U 

iiMialK li in .NFxlern raiL;li-h 

AVlial we in»\\ call tin <^MialirMn;^' ni (iiinndial lnlinili\c w.i^a 
phia^e loinnd in A S l>y tin piepo^ilion tf) and hy tin* mlh \nai 
atnnc, which ailei hein^LT » han[^'ed lii*st Icj fn/tr and tin n to / zz wa-j 
eventually lo^-t T’liii'* we ha\e “to land-a/z/n, “!•» land-ezcnz,'^ 
‘‘ tc') land-/ zz,” “ to land ' • 

When the jzrepoMtion fu eaiin to he* a<ided to tin* Siiiqde 
liifinitive aho (a jaoeess ol whn-h the* c*arlie.st Daces' aic seen 
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about, tbe end of .the twelfth century), no ditfeibnce in form 
between the two Infinitives was left. The /uncttoTW, however, 
that is, the syntactical uses, of thd two Infinitives are still as 
distinct as ever, — the Simple Infinitive having t\*e force of a 
noun, the Qer undial that of an adjective or adverb (§ 127). 

491. Gerund or Verbal noon in -ing. — The suffiu -ing 
is from A.S. -ing or (as it was more commonly spelt) -ung. A 
word formed by adding -ing Xo a verb-stem, as “ binding,” was 
a noun pure and simple. The -ung or -igg was purely a noun- 
forming suffix, like -th in steal-t/i, or -r in stai-r, or -I in aw-/, 
or -m in doo-rn. Though we now call such a word a gerund, it 
is properly speaking a noun in Modem 'English also. In thi^ 
respect there is no breach of continuity from the time of Alfred 
the Great up to the present day. 

An we approach the modem period, the habit grew up of 
omitting the preposition of after such nouns ; cf. a siuiilar omis- 
sion in “ on board (of) ship,” “ a thousand (of) pounds,” “ aniany 
(of) tears,” “ despite (of) those riches ” (Scott).’ Thus men began 
to say “showing compassion” for “showing (of) compassion.” 
The oinissidli of the preposition “ of made the noun “showing” 
look like a verb with the noun “compassion” os its o^^ject. 

“ Showing ” as a Prea part was known to be a verb alrehdy, and 
so “ showing,” the abstract noun, looked like a vjrb aWo. 

It was thus the identity in form lietween the Pre8».part. “ show- 
ing ” and the abstract noun “ show-imy ” which gave rise to the 
notion that the latter must be a verb like the former ; and it w’oa 
the omission of the preposition “ '^hich completed the illusion. 

When the abstractmouu “ aS ” w^s thus made out to be a 
part of the verj> “ show,” it was vcil'avasy to coin a Past form “ hav- 
ing shown” corresponding to the lorm of the Past participle : — 
He was praised for /lamng shown compassion. 

For words thus used, such as “showing” and “having shown,” , 
“grammarians in despair have invented the term gerund" 
(Skeat) ; and we must now accept these forms as “ developments 
of modem English ” (Sweet). ^ 

But it should bo clearly understood that there is no connection 
whatever between this modem Gerund and the old Gerundial 
Infinitive. The latter invariably ended in -anne, or -enne, or 
-en ^ 490), until (by about A.n. lAOO) the inflexion died out 
altogether. The final -mne never took the form of -inge or -ing, 
and in fact it has no connection with it whatever. 



PART VI.-SOUNDS, SYMBOLS, AND SPELLINGS. 

CHAPTER XXXIV.-LETTERS, ACCENTS, SYLLABLES. 

492. A letter (Latin literoy Fr. Idtre) is a mark or symbol 
that stands for a certain sound. Without letters men can talk 
as fast as they likl*, but they cannot either read or writ% A 
word, untii it is written, Is merely n sound, perceptible th the 
ear,* but not to the eye. 

Letters are suBdivided into two great classes, vowels and 
consonants. 

493. Vowel is from Lat vocalis^ Fr. mjelle ^ — £. vox, vocit, 

the voice. A vowel, as its etymology implies, stands for ii voiee- 
sound, i.e. a ^ound’or tone prodiicetf by the iiyimpcded passage 
of the breath, Without the help,of a consonant. Tims it is 
quite as ea.sf to c as be. , 

494. ConeonaJlt (L. con, together with, somnU-on, sounding). 
This, as its name imjdies, 8t.ind.s for a sound that cannot be 

easily, if at all, produced e.\cept in copipany with a vowel. 
Thus it is not easy to Jironoiincc the letter h, until we connect 
it with some vowel, as he. In fact, we find it ^»o dilBcult to 
sound h by itself, that we Jiave called the eonsonant he, not h. 

495. The English Alphabet.— Our alpliabet consists of 20 
• letters, of which b are vo^^el8, 19 are consonants, and 2 arc 

semivowels, i.e. dubious letters. 

Voveft. — A, a ; E, e ; I, i 4 0, 0 ; U, u. 

ConmarUt. — B, b; C, c ; D, d ; F, f ; G, g ; H, h ; J, j ; K, 
k ; L, I ; M, m ; N, n; P, p; Q, q ; R, r; S, s: T, t; V, v; 
X, X } Z, z. 

Semiimels. — Y, y ; W, w. ^ 

The letter y is superfluous as a vowel ; for it expresses 
precisely the same sound as i. Thus there is no di^crence of 
sound between the first syllables of «tn-ner and tax. As a 
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consonant, however, the y is jndispeiisable ; for^ we could not 
express such words as yohiy yet without it. 

Tile letter v) as a vowel is even less useful (if this were 
possible) than y , for it cannot stand alone as y but is seen 
only in such coinbj nations as fiv\ n/?, oii\ all of which can be 
([iiite as easily spelt uu, ev, oit As a consonant, howeyer, the 
letter 'to is nelisiKMisable , bu it enables us to express such word^ 

inllj v'ln^ vr! 

iVaft' -'I’ln \nu(.‘l . / and if ((.ue brm;' t.iljen Ih.it a here stands Im 
the If, in fifU, and nul toi (In* tt in hmv) aeijiiiie the cnnseiiant.d 
sounds nt if and //’ res|ierti\ elv, W lien aie l(»lIo\\e(l hy nlliio 

vowels. ^riiils IS soiindMl .IS il it we^i* sju'll a- fn tt -i((nb (thlee 

syllaliles) il we.illeMj|»l fo sound wi^i^et II 

1 he letti'i ir IS ineiely a floiihle t\ ihoiii^li it is e.illed a “ doiilile n 
The symbol r is men .mother loim ot .and m [.aim duiino (In 
(■I.'ISShmI |>elinrl tf u;u the only symbol used. ^ 

406 . Digraph, diphthong.— It i* neie.ssary loi.undeisland 
cleaily what is meant by these tw'o woids ^ 

A (InfKiph i.s a eoinpound letter; a iliphtliaiuf i.s a compouinl 
sound “ l)igia[»h ’’ I.s fioiii (Jr^ek two oi twice, and ijrapli^ 
to write if therefore iikmiis “adouMe li‘Lter.’' “ Diplilhon^’* is 
Ironi (Jics'k d/, tw'o oi twiee, and /ihlhomj-o^y a sound it thiTe- 
foro means ‘‘a doiihle .soiimi” • * 

Owin^ to llie* fewness of oiii vowel and the multi- 

plicity of our vowel-wnon/s vve are sometinu's hn^eed lo use a 
d];.^i‘ai»h for e^presuin.^ a vowel-souiid that h .sim[)le or iiiicoin- 
])oinehd, .ISO// On tin* t>llu'r li.nui, it sonietinu''- ha|)[)ens (sueli is 
the peiversily ol oiii spell milJ) t hat we use iisinolv. let ler In e\]ue-s 
a vow'el-siMiiul lh.it is,eompound ; .is u in In hn hu', sounded as 
fiftiiiJnfno-lii) 

Similailv we sometimes use .i dij^ia])h to express n sinj^de 
consonant. d sound, as lu Phi’ny ,,\ud .i single <‘oiisonauL to 
e\[)ress a doiihh* sumi.h m soimdrrl ,is /<//,s 

497 . Voiceless and Voiced Consonants.' Oousouants an ' 

subdivided into two ijre.it classes^ tlie Voiceless and tlie Voii'etl 

L 

Voiced is the iiaiiu* }^i\eu to II'om* consonants wliieli <mu be 
soniidetl to a sli;ah( extent mflumf fh* hrlp nf n invtl; the 
\b)ic(‘less are those In which no siumd whatever c.ui be ^iveii 
vvitluuit this hel|> ^I’lie \b)iced llierefoo* liavt* soiindliim; of a 

• vs .md Voiitif uic 111 *' naincs .uloptcd lij Pioli'ssoi .Skeat Sui'd 

vsiliMit^ and Sonant ^sounduej;^ .iic e<juall} "'Uit ibU*. Tlic iiaiuc.^ ttaul 
and Si)lt, SImij^ and Flat, an* alsn iisid , but llu-v \u not suitable. An 
aupl<^‘ R>''> h.iid oi solt 1 >nl led .i < ''iiM'n.ud 
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vocalic clmraJter, and are a ronnrctini; link lu twreii Vnuclo^s 
consonants and Vo\^el^'. 

Consonants as thus disttn^'nishcd ^o foi the most part in 
pairs. All joiisonants not incliidtMl anmni^st llicse jiaiis aic 
Voiced, with the exception of //, ^\lllcll is VoicLde>s. 

I If'^S Infill id, I 

k ^ V •' 

rh ] 1 il I \ 

/h llciii) lli(is) ' \\]\ \s 

% 

IMie flistinclion helweeii \ oici‘h‘.s‘' .iiul \(‘ii'itl i.'ii he 
verilied hv any one who w'lll make llu* experiment nii In'- own 
jOi^Miis. We can sound In, tor instance, so lon^^ as llie /. i-^ 
followTil In a vowel Ihil. it wa‘ cut olT tin' n aiul tiv to sound 
the /. alom*, we lannot piodme am ‘'Oiiml wliaUnm, tlioii^li wt 
.lu* (onscioiis ot a*li*elin;^ ol miiM-iilai teii'-ioii in the t^m^’m. 
'Theie is lit rone in it , and hmni* 11 h‘ e«in^onanl /. » las^^ed a*' 

\^)ieeless 

On the olhm hand, il w’c take tlie < oinlnnation V'S and cut 
oil then, w'e tind lliat- witlu*il the assislame ot tins or am 
otlier xowel it is possible *lo make an aiulilih* k'^^'-de 'Tln^ 
Mmspnant is thendoie classed ainonj^ tlie \'oiceil 

Till* lollownii'j kiets aie oi \n\ m ide appl u al loll — 

• • • 

1 When ts! o (‘(Mi-onanls eon^- Iol;» lliei , \ ok < li ^ s ron^oniints 

an' assiinil.ifTal in sound to voned ones, or \<»ue(l^|o \on’ehss 
(n) In mono- ^ llidili the III ’t hthi iioialh hohN ils j^iound, 
and tlie >( ( oiid has li» ^im wa> t<» il t'oiii[.Me tin s in mis 
with that 111 Iffd'i In ih. Iii'-t IIh* ^ lemaiiis xnmles^, hetanse 
it 1- pnaeded In the wneele-s ( In lhi*V-((ond Ihe s heioiiies 
a \oieed letter, f •. ie(ei\ts tin* sound ol , iH cansml ih jneu-ch'd 
In a \oned d Siinilailv <<)mpaie the d in h>nhd with lh.it in 
the s jn (Oyo w'llh that in mbs, 

[h) Fn di'^'^x llahh’s anil ( omjMaiiid wiods the In si hltii usually 

_L;i\es wa\ to the second on«- , ,t- in ///^-teeii, .Miiindid .oid H]>elt 
///-1e(‘'ii . f}ip-h(nnd^ sdiiinlMlj lhon;^h in>t sjidt, ,i- f iib-lmnid , 
Had tfnaid, ^luuded, ihoii^li ifot s]»elt, as hhuf-uaifrd 

3'his |>Io(i si \»]\ < n]i|lJlolll \ it UoiIn 111 I'lOiXts 'riili- \\r 

liue.m'iit !fH ..d..iil. Ini .e//lnl ay^aai f<»i ad//( n, ,i«f<rciit 

Inr ad, «jent, a//.uii ini .e/^on, I'T .■e/ 7 iii\f*, a//ni Un 

iiaTiul Ini t'v^/nik 1 / / n ' I”! i‘id/i\r, iiit'd/M i Inr iiitn//M(, in ff»i 

n//el lnl 1 , Oy^y/n^r InF nZ/y/O'^e, |n Z/lltld ln| pe/Zll'ld, ]i(d/ll(* 
fni pn/Zuto, siii'S’id fni siduicd, fni sii/;yM»](, i t( 

H - A voiiM‘le-s consonant often receive^- the sound of a \on cd 
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one, when it is placetl between two vowels. Thifs in breath the 
th is voiceless ; but in breathe^ where it stands between two 
vowels, it is voiced. Again rise is sounded as rize^ not os rice. 
Lathe is sounded, not as lath^ but with tlie sound frfc as in //i(is). 

in. — When one consonant is substituted for another, as 
sometimes happens, a voiceless consonant is displaced by a 
voiceless one, and a voiced by a voiced. This is especially seen 
in doublets, — that is, jiairs of woids derived from the same 
original elements, but differently spelt : — 

Croo^*, cro.«7.9 (/: .siib^ti Luted for belli voiceless). A^^titiulc, 
a/titiido ( j ) and t , l>otli \oicp1i‘ss). Annroc/* (oldisr spelling) and 
apricot (/: and hotli voiceless). Bar^^ bcai*/ (/; and both \oiccd). 
Wrap, /ap (r and /, hoth voiced). lVu??c, j)/u//i (r and /, 7 i and 
both [Kins \oiccd). /F.iid, r/ii.ird ( 7 /; and ff, both \oiccd). 

In shoii (A.S. we find sh substituted Sr r s7i. (Imth voicelesg). 
So tgo in slio (Midland 6 y;i‘). In ‘‘ scii'/ie,^' “ voiced fh is 

intendianged witli voiced d; so loo m niur//ier (older spelling), 
iniirr/cr. In the 3rd Sing, ‘'casl-.s” (older form, cast-c.^, cast-e//i-) 
we find the voiceless s substituted for the voicelc.ss fli 

In AS., final or medial h ^(as #*;oundcd almost like Z, as 
in “ \dnrh Lomond.” A survival of this occurs in the word 
luixt ( = 7i<7i)7), wlucli in A.S was spelt nrh^t. In, modern 
Knglisli this h b.is l)cen usii.dlv resptdt as\/// Jn Jlie words 
‘Moin//t” and ‘‘hoin/Zt” (sonudod as A7., /o7i), the original sound 
of tlie Ic haf^. been ivt lined But in ceitain oilier words, as 
enoififh, laufjhy rontfh.^ trough, fough, rough, the sound of / has 
been substituted for llie sound of k, liolli letters being voiceless. 

498. Accent, Eipphasis, Quantity. -Koughly speaking, 
both accent and empliasis ,ue tlie ellect bf Initdofs^ (winch lieljjs 
to produce ibstinctuesA, wdiile <|uaiitity dojicnds on the tune 
that it takes to pronounce a .s\lhib]c.^^ 

When wo lay stress upon a sgllalde^ ?./* pronounce it 

more loudly ninl distiuclly tliaii the otlicr liable or syllables, 
of the sime word, tins is calle<l Accent (Latin re/, to, aodusy a 

Bong\ * 

Sup-pU', sinr-[>ly. Kc-beV (Muh\ reb'-cl aioiiii) 

Wlieii we lay ‘^ties'^ upon av rut or vnrdy i e. pronounce it 
more loudly and distinctly than any otlier w’ord of the same 
eentence or pliraso, this is called Emphasis (^(Ireck c?;, in or on, 
jdiasis^ Vspoecli). 

I appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sohr) . 

Quantity means “the amount of time occupied m uttering a 
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vowel or syllable.” If the time so occupied la sliort, the vo>\el 
or syllable is said to be short ; otherwise, it is said to be lun^^ 

A vowel can be lonj' eitlier by nature or b\ position. ( 1 ) 
Vowels lonj' nature arc cxcniplilied iii/u^‘, fiauJy bite, 

etc. ; vowels short by nature arc seen iii /af, puif, /n', irt/, etc. 
(‘J) Vo^'ols long by position, but slmrt by natiiie, me seen in 
ivedy lajul, Jhnt, stump, tnmd, Tlie \u\\eLs tlieiii^elves in siieli 
words or syllables are not long, but they aie siud to be made 
long, by position, because they aie followed by a strong combina- 
tion of consonants, winch prevents the syllable Irom being 
sounded rapidly. 

c 499. Importance of Accent in English. — In English as 
now' spoken (jiiantily counts for xeiy little accent is all im- 
portant. Thus thej^Nord tjuaid i.-x certainly a long sj liable wben 
it stamls alone ; but in the eombiiiatnm “ idackguanl ’ (soMided 
as blay'-yiuifd) the accent thrown njKin tlie liisl s\ liable cf)injM*Is 
us to make tlie second syllable as short as we can prummnce it 
Again, the diphthong a (le. u sounded as yoo) is long by 
nature, as in tubt'. Hut in Hie^adiei ti\e tudm-lui the second a, 
. though long by iraliiie like the iiist one, owing \o the want 
of accent, made as slioi't as w'e can luomunice it 

Such 18 tlje elhfct of acciUit iii •ur l.inguaj^e that an unac- 
cented syflable .Sometimes disijipcjriis allogethei Tims a/^-yvnu'- 
ti(e has beei» reduce<l to pnn-tuc , d^na (ohh'r sjiellingj to 
duin-Sfd ; ra-rouf' (Lat “corona’) to iioirn , la-mi -dt t to 
l(iH)i'-dre>s j V lik’d uud ohm to dutw-imf-ioum . jmn-oh to 
punch, su'-(/ to S(h-ton^ pn-nd' [j-sic (dr. “ j)arah -is ’ ; to 
paV-e-sy, p(if’.>ij, cn-^im'-plc to sam'-pl^* di'<-p<ni’ to t^pi^rt j 
hy-ihop-sy to fZ/^yZ-sj/, fff-fitfy' to fitiy , to i^yunr , 

a-mend! to imnd . op-pud’ to pud , di-t^pUc to .sy/?/r 

The ji.irt of speech to Wlmdi a woid belongs olteii dej)eii(l8 
Upon the accent. If the cluuce* lies between a ib juid a noun, 
*both .'^pelt alike, tbc verb has the accmit on llie bi-^t s\ liable, llie 
noun oil J^he lii.st. Of tin- we have at least sivlv e^amJ)le^. 

Coin-pound' (\eil»), coin'-poiilid (imun), Coiicliul' {\cib), (oiZ- 
diict (uoun). Con liiii ' f\eil»), eun'-liiM* (uonn^ Ccm-Mit' 
L■on'-^t•rt (noun). Con-Mct' (\eibj, ron'-\n t (nouni, < le. 

If the clioice lies between a verb ami an adjeetive, llic verb 
has the accent on the last .syllable, as befoie : — ^ 

Ab-sent' f\ erh), ab'-sent (iidj ). Fre-tpu ntW verli), rie'-<jm iit (adj. ). 

If the choice lies between a noun and an adjective, the noun 
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ha« the accejit on t)ie firat syllable, as before, arur the adjective 
ou the second ; — 

Coin'-)>iict (noun), coni-pact' (adj ) !Mjn'-utc (noun), nji-nuLt' 
(adj.). In'-VM-lifl (noun), in-val'-id (arlj ). 

Sonic tin le.s, however, tlieic i.s no dillcicnce ofacicnL, as 
(on-teiU* (adj. and v'('il>), cun-fent^' (noun); consint'y 
/o’/'-nA/, Sifp-po/l' (all nouns and vci]»s) , ani'-ci'dCy pid-tirnt (l»()l]i 
nouiH aiifl adjcclivTs). Sin li <*xain[>hs aic nr>t coninioii. 

500. Syllabic division. In dividm*^^ a wuid into syll^ihlis 

we nuLst be j^uided liy th(‘ jiroiiiiin Jiitnui \\\ hn h t»l coni sc is vorj 
ijiuch alh'cted liy tliij accent), not )>v tin* etvniolo^^y “AVoid- 
iliviHion,” says Professor Skeat, “has indhing to do with et\- 
niology. PVoin a praclical |Munt of vi(*\v v/n'-jn/ lAinr is nglif, 
laung liased on tlie sp<dvcn language It is onl\ wlnui \\e t.ikc 
tin; woid io j)ie«'os, lhal wo discover tliat it' s lonueil Ironi nn- 
(for p ), the' l»ast‘ /no/, and the suiliv-<nM' \\y di\nK- lln* 

word as f ^ nol 'iin-fnny -vine ddie spokrii l.in- 

gUrigi* has ifr-nis<' al one nionient, and /ic-/a'.vd al anolhei. ll 
rightly 11‘gauls i-ase ol utteKimv*, and nolhiiig else 

We divide “bainjuet” into , we .ui“ eoni[H*lhjd to 

do so by the acceni P>nl if we f<dIowe<l tin* id sinology we 
hIiouM have Io divide it inlo and ignoie Ih* alrenl 

altogethei , lor the stem <d tin* word is Pr* 
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TIIKV APE SPEl/r 

501. Twenty vowel-sounds.* — 11 om al[)lia)>eL weie liinie 
peifed lhan it is, we should liava* oiiesepaiate svinbol toexpiesy 
eacli sepal ate Voiind Unlortnnalely it is veiv imperfect; lor 
we hav'e only live \ ovvi l-sigiis (tf havrig been exi lnded as supci- 
iluous) to i‘\ press foui tunes as many sounds Ol llieso twenlv 
vnwid sounds, sixteen aie simplt', and loni' aie dii)lith(>ngs (Tlie 
plirase “]>hoiielic s>mlH)l ummI Ik low means the svmliol ns<.d to 

^ 'riic list of Iwcniv soimds ln-n- ^avcii, tlieiit^di ind lla* s.iiiu* ;us Dial 
^n\en in stunc si Imel Imoks, v. dl, I Ini''!, lu aiicptid as if)ncO , ffw it 
IS till one on wliK’li all Hit' lu-sl antlioiilics aic .iLyrccd. riofc^MU Skeat, 
Att Swi'id, Miss l.aiiia Somu's, ainl 1>1 Miniav (in tlic ii'tTOilni lion to 
lliedxioiil Dnlionarv) Di. M iinav 's sv sti in is niiu li tiiohm laboiatc, Imt 
tin* basis'Ms tin* s.niu.. As Io the phonetic symbol most suitable for each 
souinl, aiitlioiitics an* not ci|n dl\ unaniinniH. T bavi- m\«:cll adopted those 
sjmbols which seemed bkelv to cause the least diMieuItv to a beginner, 
ami which come nearest to lliosc used in tin* turreiil Dictionaiies. 
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express or Jeijote the one pmtunlar sounJ assigned ti» it. The 
reason wliy some are bracketed as juii^ i- explained in § r)()2'' 

A. Four sounds^ freipiently denoted 1)\ llie svinbe] a ^ niu* 
shoit, and tli;*ec long; all sinijde, none tliplilhongal. 
j 1. Sliort . tlic sound of u in nitiinj I'liuuetic symbol A 
) 2. -^ioiig . the sound t\{' a in Muif l^lionelie .sMubnl 

3. L^nig : the sound o( a in Ilionelie -Mubol a. 

Xnf< . — -Obv'i've ili.it (o') 1'' i|m(e .1 disiiiii t vniMid lioin In 

souiAling (2) you have to oji.-n tlie inontli a L^ini \\idii lli.in in 
soniiding (3) In (2) the (f ns .dw.i^'s lollnw^il ,mi / , in i.'M ii 
nevei 1^. No. (2) IS iiiuel} ( 1 '• h d oi hnglliriud 

1. hong: the sound of u in juith Plnmihn syiiiliol ,i. 

E. Two sounds commonly denoUsI l>y tlu^ sviiiIm)! ( um 

‘^hoit, and one long : )>otli simple^ neitlier diplitlioiig.d 
5. Short, tlie sound of < in faf I^lmneth s\ mbol 6 
i) Long, the sound of . ^ in Am/ Pliomln sjmliolc 

I, Two sounds, commonly denoted bv tlie “Mnbol /, om 

short, and one long the slnat i^^ snn]de, tin* long di]dithong.il 
7. Slioit . the sound of - in Inf riiouetn sMidod 1 

<S Ijoiig (lie sound of t in fnf> Pln)mth smuI.oI i, 

(y. TJiiee. siuimjs (oniimmly dunhed, and a loiiilli occasion 
ally <leiiolrjd, * bv tlu* symbol m, two .•-lioil .iifd iwo l'*ng, all 

simple, none di[»hllion/al * 

f 1) Shoit tlu" S(»uml of ri in Inr Pleanlii *sv mbol 6. 

\ |0 Long till* (Hind o4 n in In f l‘]ioncli(. symbol au. 

Xt'/i' Since tin Usual s|Mdlme is in “ Ij oid, ” ( n is lias lain 

madi- the ]ihoncIi( Miidud in pichori'i ((» but i1m list ot tin 

fligi a Jill «I(K s not nnks tin <>im I hs. ojijili t h m it Inlait 

flO) iv. nutlmig nnij* lliin dii\\I«'l <»i iMi 'llniid If (foif i- 

dl.iu led, il lia I la '-oimd ol If f In- iii I \ II ihli (»| Amm( / i < 

sln)i(iiic(l ^1 Ml jiinlnc oid\siv i it li i ^ lli» 'iimd at /a///, 
r li} ill I Mg w j til “ nmi a ' ” \ i im 1 1 l\ the dim 1 n) (nt tmhf 

f 1 I SIiojI tlie -ound <•! n m »i-mil Plioiicln. s\ mbol o’ 

y 12. Long tin- -'i.iii'l ol o III full* PliMinlic ' v mbol o. 

^ d’o tin tmii smuikU ltomi alo^•‘, •‘-im until ^ nlh Iv.o iinui , \i/ 
the rt I// /f/// .Hid the e III '1 I i 1 i!1< i Isi.idiiitb i liilst.ilo It 

Cl I .ite^ .a ri (llllld lll< \ .01-1 li nb to < alihlsKiij , I >1 tie a M n tt iit |s id' lit K al 
in ^iMiinl With tin «/ in //<<^ iiid it m \< i h thi --oiiiel ol t vj < jl \> In ii it 
Is ]ir(((d«‘il hy ?/ Iiil.et, it n an e --iijiel, oel Ms < .iiU' < limi u MIm/ is 
both ,n ' idciital .viel e\< < i»ti"iiril Hn* loiiinr n nrit an n souiji/ citlnr, 
and lb not e\prcs*Md b} n evcfpt wle n tin- o I^ joUnurd b) /. 1‘rotcssor 
Skeat assfjciates onlv tour vaiinb \Mlli llic ^viiibnl o hn Nut' printed 
in pn;;e 150 of my Kmjh^n finhruivn ami 
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ynt( . -Tli( ID Is a ^MCcit (liiri'K'ijcD 1 h tuDDij (11) ,in(] (9; In sonnr]- 
iij^^f9i you li.Lvc toopDji yoiii inoiilli imIIidi wide, hcrD.i.s iii soiiiidiiiir 
(11) \oii riliiiosL closi il No []2) 'H iiic’iidy No (11) dr.i\\Ji*d ot 
Icn^^lliDiM d 

00. Two j-ouuds coiiinioiily dcnolDd by tlio di^^rajili oo , one 
slinit, the otlior lono ; ])oth simple, neither diplitboii^ril. 

( lo Shoi L tin* sound ol oo in stood IMionelic svn bfjl oo. 

\ 14 Ijoijo the '•oiirid ol oo in .s/oo/ IMionetie .syniliol oo. 

U. I’uo sounds eoinnionly denoted be tin* .s\nil)ol a, one 
sliort, tile oLln*r loiij^ ; the slioil sjnijdi*, Mie lon^ diphtlionoal 

1 . *'). Short tlie sound ol n in tlod, Pliomdie syinbol fi. 

Itl lion^ tlie sfmiid of o in doLr j ‘lionet n svnihol ii. 

Oi. One sound eonnnonly denoted b} llie diorapli ot 
di|)lithoi:i 4 cd 

\7 bony iln* sound ol oi in fml. IMiosietie .s\ nibol oi. 

Oil. OiK* sound eoninionly denoted by the dij^r.iph otf ^ 
diplillioiig.d ‘ 

I M Lon^ the sound ol ou in ?/nnrsr Pflon(‘tie symbol ou. 

Lastly AM* come to tuo soih.d.s one slnnt, tin* otlier loin:, 
and both simple oi non-diplilhoni^Ml Tliesi* ha\e l)een c.dled 
the Ohs(*u]“(*, Neutral, oi linletiniti* sounds. Lor tin* expression 
ol tln‘se sounds vve hint* n*) \o\\t*l in our idphalud. So the 
e\pt‘dieut whieh tin* bi*st iiutlioi itu‘s lia\e a<^ii*e(l U|)oii is to 
use u (inveitetl r) Ibr tin* ])ln)in*tie sMubol 

I I ‘) Short the sound ol rt * m idionetie s\ ml,oI 9 . 

\'2i), Fitmg llie souinl or<'/ Wn ctin A/'. Phoin'tie s\ nib(d 00. 

502. General results — Welnnt* thustwc*nt\ \o\\el-s,,umls, 
of ^^hleh sixiren aii* ]»urt* or simpK*, ;.ml loin an* mixed or 
di[»hlhon'j d. 'Tin* si\tt*en snnpU* Raimis are ‘^ubd , \ nh'tl into 
in) u^i^lit .short, m/ ft, 6, 1, 6, 0*, Op, U, and 0 ; and di) eiirlit 
louL?, \)/ ft, a, a, e, au, 6, 00 , ami 00 'fin* ioui diplillion.L^s 
aie 1 , it, oi, «iml ou. 

Sounds \\liieh in the above dt*ser!])t ion an* hraeketed to'^ether 
as sliort ainl lom^ aie real pairs Thin, the tt tif d/.na/ is the 

* hi Siotl.md, Imwi'MM. and in sdnu- ol lin' iimliiLin (’onntu's nl 
I'lin:! Old, till* / 1 . tiilltd, th.it n, di^tinuth niindi'd ,is > Ouiult to thn 
]U‘i nli.u it \ ol llic Nm llii'i n «li iIddI, I lii\(' 1 'mmi odin 1 intl\ eomjielli il to 
.idopl linni Ml s'u'it. Ml .'^wcut, "sn.mn - and l>i. Aliin.n tin* 

a\vkuan,-l«)i)]vin : s\ niiiol 0 Tim soninl i> ii.iliii.il to liiuiiaii spDDili 
that lu'sititin;: spoakeis uso it in till up tlip ])auM‘s in llien sentoiua'' In 
books sill'll pluses aie juinted tlim “I- r/— am auare— r;- that,” 
etc. 
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I 

diMwlod i)i‘ lb 'igtliL'iunl soiiml uf lliu n iii iinuin ilu- o ot 
[[»( 1.^ tlui ]en|;tlK'iitfd MjunJ oi tlu* o in lut ilu u ol ton, is 
tlie lclij^tllL'lK‘(l soinid of til*; 0 111 o-inil . llir ('-< ni / is tlu 
li'n^^tlioiiL'd ^ounil (jt llu‘ (>o in ilu </ in n'u/r/' is tlu 

leiij^tliL'iiul .iiAl iuu'untLHl sound ol thu ti iii lmiIi -. / 

On lliu olliiii licind, ilu* ‘‘Oiinds wliU’li .nc* lU't l)i.uk»trd lu 
1 ;l*11iu1' .vS sllOlt iUul loll!^^ .Ilu not 'rilUs till- f, \]\ t,t,l iv 

not tliu loiiLT si*inid ot r in fnl ihu i ol h*, u in*i tlu Ioiil; 
houiid ol I in hit , tlu H 111 duKu u not ilu* lom^ Miiind <»1 t( in 
tliol' Tlioii;_;li tlie sanu‘ vowel luud in i.uli t.iM*, tin .si.niuls 
.u< inliieh di'^tiiut 1^*1 in^t.nu i*, tlu* *-ouiul t*l »< in /<../ ]>iii'- 
not with u, l)iil with I 1lu‘S(»und ol / u ,utn.ill\ i‘\ j'l i lu 
o 111 ilu* wold ‘‘ hrei'Ou s ” i^oiiiukd -hoi I .i it il wtiu j>OL 
A'^.’un, tlu* MJiiinl ol u“ ji.ni- not with •), l*i.l with < 
ihu- inn.s^-c o.it issoiiiidid shoit il it wmu li 

503. How the four diphthongs are produced \a\ n- 

l.iLu L‘,i( Il di.'iihlhoim in tin n ‘ 

i. 'Ilu* lust vow el---oiind that lu*l)'- lo niak^ lliu d’|'hlhon^ 
IS oh-ok‘te ill nioduin I'higli'^li, llioinjh <liil huaid in lln iioiih 
Loiinti y diaku Is, w liuii tlu u ha- nlaiiud a ound iniei- 

niL'diali* kutwceii Si and a No^ I and J} 'I ). is miIi i iiird lati* 
soiiiu^ lapullN tollowed lu ilu i ol hif pHuliui- .i ihiid s».und 
duliinl iioiii citliii 'riu spt llin'/,"f. /, is stun pi ilu w»ad «o>/< 
(sounded a- /I) 

\i,/, --d'lu'^soniid ol wluii .uldMl In/, Would ]ii'j(liu' .1 dipli* 
tliollL;, llki’ ilu* sound ol ffi ill //a/j/, l\Oi^,i 

U. Madu up ol /d no Tlu , w lu n s(aiiulod lapidlv in 
-lUTv ssion, Line l‘ke the u in thiL> -onndid a' “dso'k ; 

Oi. M.lde U]) ol (in \-ti* No in in >; oOl; I f d lu Ullri.niM 

of these two siinph* -oiind- in mjh« 1 siu m s^ion )»i o'-liu » s a nil \ ( d 

soiiiul di-tnu t lioin hoth 

Oil. Made up ol o -i*e Nk). 1 in v ^nl 4 "o d lu nllii.iiui ot 
these l^\<tslnll^h■ -omuls in lapul -umismuh pioiliiM- a nnxid 
Soinid disiiiu I 11 om ’ooili 

\nt, y\ C no\\ SI ( \ M \ • I IM 1 ’. \ W 11 it W .1 s 1 1 1 < d d o I 1 11 1 '*n, 

lliat the Use ol a < luo 1 I'll ol n* o i ihi Io(\m<- 'i sound i iiopioo} 

^ It ll.ls luill ]i01Ut'doilt li\ I 1* MU- -1 * ll Vo ‘ l, S<- illi- |l) 

M ui ru I lli.l1 til* loMv \ owi 1 . will- h 1 11 i\< V II n 11 a lU i 6 .-o r ; dl\ 
sound* (1 witli tlu e'ldis / lud f' u i'*'M\*l\, i- fU •>" md i!tii Iim.* • 
tlu-^e \ owi Is .m 111 a rei t nil -' II * <li))iii l-op j il 'Ilu' m mjI . !i |ili^hoji _■ il 
how e\ t r. 1 o the s^iii (\tMit tli.il I, tl, 01, .Oid OU .m I "i lie ^ 'K' of 
Slim li m I ba^ « follnwid Miss L.eii i 'si'ums in iM.itine lih lu as suiij,]* 
vowtl-, uot as <hplitlioii_s • 
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tliat llic sound is di[»liUion;^'al oi iiiixod. Thus I j iiid fl, tliou^di 
(‘\|)res.scd hy .sin;^do vowels, aio hotli diphlhoiigs ; \\ Iiilo au, do, 00 , 
00 , tli(ni;'li expressed hy di^n’a[dis, aic all sinijde sounds. 

504. Spellings of the twenty vowel-sounds.-- We shall 
lollovv the Older of vowels, simple and diplithon^^^al, given in 

1 . nir/d, phod, li/ae, sa/nion, t)ii/;sh 

2. d.; Ahny, o/iy, he^^iei, lie/iess, nu^//oiaUy, iliMMii 

Ih a: l^dal, l(\(, ti(L\, \\\((i/j Qiiu\]Hti<ji\, vnn, lie'//, n/^/n, 

wrif/kj .st^^d\, J/, (hi/zlia, lu///penny. Tniicli \soids 

f(Te, eoiig/, h,ilh7, eli inip^o/in-, deniesn(‘ . ’ 

4. a- p^<lh, (tii, lu'orl, eh-/l<, f/unl, h.izo//, po/m, hiii n//<, phr/stei 
Fr. W(jrds w^sr-, I'clo^ 

fi. (5: hnl, iwf/d, rniy, sool, soz/s, hoji:ii.i\ h /sim , if//nard, rdc, 
fr^rnd, hmy j 

5. 6: me, llwnie, s»', n, h, lu’M, s^/c,* ke//, polnv, iii- 

val/d, proplc, i((///d, l>ef//oJianip 

7., I: lot, n//mph, gMe, siiih/t, inaHn'd, lici]»p//, guino/, 

doiifc;//, women, l)//s\, hnvehes, s/eve. ' 

«S I /dol, (w/, m/nej U/i,, .s/r/n, I 1 / 7 //, lie/v/d, do, i//^, 'shind, o^sle, 
(die/i, Jiid/et, e//^ . 

6 lioiii, wuiiL, slime, Kno// liMlg**, ye(7/l, lio//gli 

10 aU hr/ //I, lr//r\ Irr'.l, (rr//, tr/^/K, pry//l, rU/r///(, hirrr/d, se; ( , l(//d, 
Wr//, UrMel ,» //O/Z/t, \ <f ifi/lnni, i'fHU ^ 

11 o’. h(M<r, lolh;//, hi h»* >, |o]l( 0 //d, lnil(///r/// r’l drjifV 

12 6 ' mr, mdr, ledll, (rrr/d, \iHj drO/f/Z/, nirr//, hlfr^nh, r»Z/, V’rim.lll, 
Sr'//', (Ir/r/lmill Vl. mr/r/^e, Iw/// 

1 ). dt) ‘4/»''d, '1 //ll, i r»//ld, \Nf4l. 

11. 6b Ir/'d, IrMIlh, shrre, imur, Sfr//p, lllIrr//i/6, IN/Hi, ltlr/r, J///(‘i, 
.si/ //I h-houiiil, ,slr'//’, 1 //(h , manrr'//\ ii‘ 

ir> ft: sh//(, hh'/r(], Sf/Jl, (f'lnr, Irr/.ell 

i(i. a( «]// |\, (//ll/, (l//r, '■>///(. i> ff (/ //dj I/m/ \ /' /' , im 

p//r/n 

17 oi ('(//I, I'f'// 

18 OU . hr//d, (irr/r M 

10 0 ('In', nr/, S.i' i./Z/, siil'lr/, '-(jijn'irl, hnt'-i"n Un'orp. , 

t hoi'-rU/r/Z/, lor'-lrr/v, I.r-Illrr/Zs, HUM I ' m ll// // 111 , V .11 > I i‘''f/l (Ml p'-ho//; d, 
pl( .1 /-//i(, {‘{)VAftr, iii.u'-t///^ huir-lv//m, < n' < leo, i.ni' cr//// , miii'-m/// 
(.ill ni iiii.K ceil led lUlih s 'riii-^ Mniirl is nc\ ( i .u i'cnlcd) 

20 00. hr’/d, f/zrd. lerZ/d, hi/d, >l////d, |/r/li, hl////rd, Vn/d, 
ee/e-iiel (soniidi d / ' le'l ( \ll in ;\i ccnlcd v^ H iMcv 

One luindrisl niid iiinelN s[H'lling- (iml (tnuiling tl (' Freiieli 
words) for tweiitv ^ owcl-Miuiul-. 

505 Same spelling with different sounds —'We m iv nov 
invert llie ]U'oeesSj :ind sliov how tin' s.mn‘ sunhol r the .sinie 
spelling) may he ummI to dcmde dilloienl .M)iiUiK — 

‘ 'I’he Icllowiiig Is .1 li^t ivl .ill tile wools ni wliuh a has tin snui.d (4 
t — Ooiu’cuc, dci’cUi', }KMi'ei\e. icicnt* (and tlnii iU'ii\atiMs\ iciliiig. 
iwizo, oithci, nciilier, plohoian, weir, weird, scijjuory, luuugic, counteifL'it. 
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a i(<t, t/illi iiKHiy, iiKttlo, ct/if, \N(nil. sIc\\((h 1 

a — e: w/vf, limr, (/p’, 

ai • Mf/d, (//si* 

au : a/Mit, Ii/r/nit, iiun/vi*, iiict'i 

e lit*, lui, tdfik, jUftty. 

e -e : tlit’iv , lu'P’ 

ea : >ta#k, luvnl, luf/d. 

ei • sui-lf/t, 

ey k< /^, 

ew iif/r, v/t. 

e • l)/lr, int‘li<', ]m»1mv . 
le 1/' Id, d/r, s/f \ i‘ 

0 c^dd, Wfdf, WfMiUll, ^^ln'lll, kllttf'Il, luP'. 

0- 6. |‘PA<., 

oa kvnl, 1 »p>/m 1 , ( iip-’lw/rnd 
00 . t'>' . 

00 Iw'f'k, r(<nl, ll(/»'d, dri<l 

Oil |w<//i, tli»>// scw/p 

OUgb \\oHifh, 1 I 1 /// 7 //, 

1 * 

al [dif. I'ff/in, lio^jiiP// 

01 t'(i/d, Wdlij syin'-lh)/ 

ar , »f/ t, i‘nl Iff/ 

\n(f PMSOIIS u li^ (»\\« Is (illlli ti) ( NJiI^ss M) ]|l.U)} 

dlll«‘P‘n( sounds ,IP'--(1) iK'iailsr tin* Noilll.UI ^(IiIms, ^\||(II tlu> 
iddp'sscd llirinsi'lN os to tin s|ud\ o| diso.iidMl tin iii.iiks 

oi .iMciifs dcuotni^'' \ o\M'l-luiL(l li in , \n;^lo S.ixoii \soids ,nid llu ii 
o\iinn)lo iS.is iiooM lollowid oNU siiu o , (Ji li»« .uiso mil Noi-iln 
s}iid>ols, 11 ioiil; 1 i sulln'ionf (oi tin sini|do .iiid I'lin* Liii'Oi i;o loi 
\ \ 4 X P 01 iiil« FidMl, ,110 not ^iiIIh n Ml loi lln' \»i\ 

ooninosit*' l.in^ii ij^o lliil Eiii^Iisli Ini^ sim, Im‘(oimi , . I iMt.ius* on* 
ol till' s\iiil‘ols ( .r I ip< in A S li.is dis.i jijd ,ip d 111 nioclnn 

EiiLilish, tiioiioli llio sounds till! it i\|»T(ssi-d li.i\o Piiiiiinsl, (It 
In ( Ml Si) in I lu* Si \ Um'ii I li .Mil 1 si'M nt ( (‘ 11 1 li « ill t ni n > .1 in'i .i 1 sIm 1 1 1 n^; 

ol 1 1 10 \ oNM*l sounds took ]»t.iii vImi’Ii \\.i-.\n\ SI lilolii .n roiii ji.inn il 
li\ a ( liciiM^o ol sjM Ihn;^^ , 1 linausi tin sjpiinds ol_^( r 1 lain \o\\i*ls 

,M{* alllclLnl !•) llic JiIoMIIiMN ol ».‘]tllll (OllsoilMlIs Hm j i P ‘-Cll' (‘ • u 

id)s» IK 0 ol tin iicicnt, and ]i\ s\l!.il»n dnisii'H , in "'liml, tin sound 
ol a \o\\i 1 vaiios illi i(s sin uMind I n;^^s 

l''oi L‘\ani]i1i‘, tko No\Nol fO .Is shown alto\( i liow nsrd toiNjiioss 

vit li .isl oioht di Ih'i I n t 'rounds, \ j/ tho.si 1 \Mn|ililK d in / /o//, y/o///, 
liVnuf^ nindi'^ i d 1 1 s f'o*;, f 1 ) d'In sound ol o jli \\ -is i ('lu 

'•r 11 tod in A S hv 1 1 <* s\ uilnd lO , .is 1 his )i.|s Iim omc oli'^fiji'ti , d is 
made to do dut} loi it (li; The sound ol o in tnll is juoduMd li\ 
tho Injuid /, ^\hn.h has li;ul the ( Ih 1 1 of ]iio]on;^Jiio | h* \owil .ind 
ning its tone (d) The sound ol a in yfr/A w.is 1 cjiicsr ntod in 
AS liy o / hut as tin aftmit }i is ooik out ol ip(‘. tin re is nothin;; 
but the simple n left to exprtss this sound (1/ 1 In* sound ol tf in 
'//i/f?p/ (A.S. iiutiidf) iiia^ hij asirilsd to tin* IrMjiH'iit intiKininge ol 
rt aud ^ in English , ( I AS (hrnr-fin, thnnh the sound of th»* (t in 
niaJiif/ has eliaiiged, hut the .s[K)lling has remained (h) TJje sound 
uf fi in viodc was represented in A.S. by C (very nearly) , hut a.s the 
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AA’ 4 hM rinee abifted to that 6f « in « 
£»• tmn made to do dn^ for it. (6) The aoond of 
presented in A.8. by A (very nearly) ;r,but as this sy 


in, the ijbela 
in Mrs lift, re- 
ibol has vwraie 


' Ups iu sounding the to that goes berore ; and in eounding the vowel e, 
■the lips are somewhat rounded also. (8) The indefinite or neutral 
SMimd of a in steward arises from the want of accent on theoyllable 
to^Wioh it stands. 


ii^lAPTER XXXVI.— CONSONAN'PAL SOUNDS A^D . 
HOW THEY ARE SPELT. 

506. Twenty-five Ooneonantal soilnde.— In English 
now spoken there ore altogether twenty-five consonantal sounds. 
The symbols used to denote these sounds, if we place them as 
ndlrlf as we can in the order of the alphabet, run os follows : — 


1. b 

4. g 

7. k 

10. n 

13. 8 

10. w 

\: 

19. ch 

22 » th(in) 

2. d 

5. h 

8. 1 

11. p 

14. t 

U- y 

20. ng 

23. Hii 

S)S I-I. 

3. f 

«• j 

ca-- 

9. m 

12. r 

16. V 
r 

18. z 

21. th(is) 

24. Za 

26. >\h 


607. Simple and Oomponnd.— Out of the twenty-five ^ 
sounds enumerated above all are simple or uucom|X)ttnded 
except two, viz. and ch. ^ These are call^ by Dr. Murray 
(in the Oxford Dictionary) “•consonantal diphthongs," because 
he, with othsr phoneticians, has analysed ch info t + sh, and 
j int^ d-H A Thus the sound of rUthes cannot be distinguished 
from' that of riches; nor the sound of riddiii from that of 
riyid^rijid. 

:* Though we have to accept this analysis on the word of Uie 
' heat authorities, and on the evidence of our own experience, it 
^ould be very inconvenient to Wbite^tsh for ch, and''dSlh‘ for y. 
^i^oreover, the two sounds in q^tion are of such frequent 
occurrence in our language, that y and eh, even if the sopii^e^ 
nre diphthongal, -«deaerve a place in ^he list of our consonantal 
symbols. » ' 

608. Bedimdaat conaonuita — It has been said that “our 
alphabet contains four redundant consonants— c, y, q, eefi The 
statement may be admitted for the following reasons : — 

0 ijr eii^fluou^ becausaC.(l) when it precedes a, o, or «, it 
expreslhs^tto hound of k; (2) when it prec^easors, itMpresit'^ 
de sound of a; (3) when it is eombin^ with A, as in tfi6'' 
, ch has bm analysed hito tsl. 




OK 3^^ 0||^irA9T4t 8Q|DNXN9 AlTD HOW SPELT US 

ji{i bvpmAooi, bMaun it W been analysed into dA, i 

0fk inlieraaoaa, becanse it |b never used except in combina> 
UonMth u, and the combiiAtiOn can be expreased equally well 
by iw, as in t^okward. In A.S. the" letters used were cto, as in ' 
eudn, a woman. 

X is superfluous, because in such words as extra it is equiya-' 
lent to\s, and in exampU to g».' * \ 


609. divisions of consonants. — The consonantal 
sounds can be classified according to the organ chiefly used in 
uttering them. Any ^rt of our bodily structure that helps tls 
to utter articulate sounds may be called an organ of speech. 
The chief organs are the tongue, the throat, the palate, the 
{beth, and the lips. By means of these organs the breath is 
modified as it passes through the larynx. 

The most imporftnt of all these organs is the tongue ^ for 
the loss of«this organ inVolves the loss of articulate speech. 
Since the tOngue is the necessary helpmate to the other four 
oigans, there is no separate class of Lingual (Lat. lingwi, tongue). 

The main divisions of cousogants are as follows ; — 

s • 

, I. Ontturals (Lat. guUwr, throat) : k, g, ng. 

II. Palatals (Lat. palatum, jwlate) : eh, j | »h, xh \ y, r. 

llf. Dentals (Lat^ aetU-em, tooth) \ J, d\s, t\ n, I \ tA(in), {/((is). 

IV. LaWalo (^t. labium, lip) : p,o,m\f,v\ u'h, w. 

I. Outtngsls : these three sounds are produced by raising the 
6ac& qf the tongue against the soft palate, viz. tliai part of the 
palate ^at lies farther back in the throat (Lat. gvttur) :-—k, as 
in Jbeett{'"y, as in ^ood ng, as in thinjr or fin-ger. The last, 
though expressed by a digraph, is as simple a sound as the other 
two. It occurs only wlien it is followed by aiio|her guttural, 
k dr gyM§ m blan>ket, fin-ger, or when it comes at the end of a 
Word, as in thirijr, ridiny. .tThere is a great difiTerence of sound| 
between the n of fin-{ger) and the n of fin. The former is a 
^ttnml, which you cannot otter without opening your jaws ; 
the latter ^ dental, which you can utter only with closed teeth.' 

' IL Pnlntals : all these soflnds are produced by raising the 
front of the tongue towards the hard ^ate, or palate proper 
(viz. that part of the palate that lies farther forward than the 
8(dt palate) : — eh, as in chair ; j, at^n jolts ; sh, as .ji) ship ; sh, 
fr in semre ; p, as in yield ; r, as in rob. Alt of these are 
■implft ebonds with the exception of the first two (§ 607).. 

. UL DMitab: all these sounds ore j^need by bringl^tlML 



{iQiBl ^ tin tongue towiude the teeth or upper ^ima in 

dii i 4 as in iog ; | f aa in aeal ; aa in aeal ; | n, a»M flime ; 
^ aa in iiine ; | t^in)^ aa in brei^'; d^ia), aa in breaue. In 
Bounding the first pair, t atH d, the point of the tongue touches 
the upper teeth. In sounding the second pair,i and a, it comes 
vary near the roots of the upper teeth, but does not quit^ touch 
them. In sounding the third pair, n and I, it touches the upper 
guma In sounding the fourth pair, t^in) and th(is), it is pl^d 
between the upper and the lower teeth. 

IV. Labials : all these sounds are ponced by closing the 
lips : p, as in poor ; ft, as in ftoon ; m, as in moon ; | /, aa in 
/ox ; V, as in vixen ; | toft, as in toftine'*^, to, as in toine. In 
sounding p, ft, and m the lips are closed against each other" 
while the tongue is left to rest on the lower jaw. In sounding 
/ and V the edges of the upper teeth are pressed against the 
lower Up, whUe the tongue rests on tne lower jaw. . In sound- 
ing toft and to the lips are rounded with the coAiers* drawn 
together, while the tongue is almost in the same position as in 
sounding ff. Hence to and g are liable to be interchanged, as 
in toard (A.'iS. toeardX (^lArd (FrendTspelling). 

610. The Glottal ** h ” (Greek, gloltis, mouth of the wind- 
pipeX Glottal” is the nihdie given to tho opei^ throateonnd 
expressed by the letter h. Iq, sounding A we maJce no use of 
the palate, topgue, teeth, or lips. It is a mere breath-sound or 
aspirate, and stands alone in our alphabet 

The uncertainty about sounding or not sounding this unfortunate 
letter appears to nave arisen in some way from the collision between 
English and French, which resulted from the Norman Conquest In 
Anglo-Saxon the ft was very distinctly sounded ; in French very in- 
distinctly. H'wnce the confusion. 

611. Minor subdlvlsiona of Consonants. — There are a 
"few subdivisions of consonants, which cross with the four main 
divisions described above, and sometimes with one another. 

Sltkilants (Lat nfttftmfes, hissing). On account of the hissing 
sound which they express, the name '* sibilant” has Ren given 
to the letters s, «, eft, and isft. 

Idquids (Lat. liquidtu, ilowingX This is the name given to 
the letters m, n, r, ng- 

Nasals (Lat nanu, nose) ; the name given to the three letten 
It, m, 1 %. These are called nasals^ because in forming the aounds 
which they ezimSBa the breath pasaea up the noae-paaaage and 
eaftqpea through tiie nosbiL If the noto-paaaege is bloihed by ft 
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One hundred and sixty-six spellings (not counting the French 
words) for twenty-five different sounds. 

613. Same spelling with different sounds : — 


0 : violoncello, cat, city, 
oh : acAe, chaise, suc^, dracAm 
(silent). 

J : /ow, jiyube, hallelujah, 
ge : ron^c, village, act. 
gi : grive, ginger. 
ti ; notion, question, transi^zon. 

8 : has, gas. 
so: 5ceiie, scarce. 


Bch: 5cAenie, scAed'ale. 
si : occasion, disper5ion. 
th: ^Ain, ^Ais, TAames. 

%\ extra, example, Jferxes. Fr. 
beaux. 

ph: nympA, nep/iew. 
gh; ^Aost, lauyA, hou(/A. 
qu : ligrtior, queen. 


514. Silent Oonsonants. 

(I) b (after m ) : lam/;, lim/^, dumft, num/>, pliimft, clim6, clom5, 
tom6, womft, criimfi, thuiuft, com6, Iwruft ■ (tlie h is excrescent in crumby 
linihy numbf and thumb ; in the rest it is part oC the root). 

b Jbeforo t ) : dou&t, debt, doctor. 

‘(2; ch: yacAt, dracAin, scAism. » 

(3) g (before n and m) : guAt, grnaw, ^nash, r/narle*!, r/neiss, dei^rn, 
foir/n, rci^yn, chami>af7ne, campai^/m, coif/no, impuj/n, phle^i. 

(4) gh (final) ; hi^A, neigh, weigh, dough, slough (mire), plougFA, 

thou<;A, throu</A, bou^fA. ‘ 

gh (before 0 : caught, haii^^Aty, fraur^At, foiiyAt, nau^At, thouyAt, 
'souf^At, bouf/At, taugfAt, ini(/At, riyAt, etc. 

(5) h: Acir, Aour, Aonour, Aumour (where u = \oo), Aoiies't, J6An. 

Note . — A is soirotimos silent in the middle W a ivord, as “ex- 

Aibitor." » *' • 

(6) k (before n ) : ^'iiow, Anack, Anave, Anead, Anee, hicll. Anight, 
Anit, Anob, AnSck, Anot, Anucklc, Anack, Anout, A noli, Anacker, A nap- 
sack, Anifo. 

(7) 1 : cou/d, shou/d, wou/d ; yo/k, fo/k ; wa/k, ta/k : psa/m, iia/m ; 
ha?f, ca/f ; Liiico/n. 

(8) n (after ?a) ; autism?!, hymn, condemn^ danj/!, colum?!, lira?!. 

(9) b: viscount, puisne (-puny), isle, island, aisle. 

(10) t (after ^ and / and before I and n) : hasten, listen, glisten, 
mois/on, thistle, vvliis^le, resale, jos/le, often, soften. 

(II) w (before r) : i/n-ap, n?rotch, «;Aith, n^rath, uToth, i^^reath, 

wreck, write, wright, wrench, wrest, wrinkle, wTigglo, wrist, writhe 
wrongs wi’ought, aiwy. \ 

w: s?<?ord, anst4;er, two, who, Keswick, Chiswick. 

616. The letter “r.” — Inc the Midland and oouthem 
dialects the letter r in such words as hair, deer, moor, pour, is 
not sounded as a consonant (unless the next woi^ or the next 
syllable begins with a vowel), but has the sound of the Indefinite 
vowel I (described in § 601), so that here it helps to make a 
diphthong ; as hd^, d€9, moos, pauo. It is not sounded os a 
comoTiant except before a word or syllable beginning with a voweL 
Compare ^^hair,^* “the hair' of a man” ; ^^boor/’ “a Aoor-iah man.’’ 
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la the saile dialects the letter r helps to form a triphthong 
or treble vowA-souncl, in such words as fire^ purcy destroyer^ poiver^ 
unless the next word or th^ next syllable begins with a vowel, 
in which caM the r, as before, is sounded os a conpoimiit. 

In the Northern dialect, however, i.c. the dialect commonly 
spoke^ in Scotland and some of the northern counties of Eng- 
land, where the r is trilled, the letter r retains in full its 
consonantal character, and no such diphthongs or triphthongs 
are/ormed. 

Emcise 

(a) 1. Distinguish between emphasis, accent, giiantitif. 2. Give 
two instances in which Words, identical in spelling, arc distinguished 
rine from another by accent. 3. “A perfect alpliabct would contain 
a separate letter to represent every simple or elementary sound.’* 
Show that the letter a m English represents se\cral snn|t1o or ele- 
mentary sounds. 4fWhat single letters in our alphabet re|gesent 
compound pounds ? 5. “Our aljdiahet contains four icfli’tultnt 

lottorsf-c, y, X.’* Discuss this statement. 6. Write two words of 
one syllable, in the first of which the letter i represents a pure vowel 
.sound, and in the*eocond a diphthongal sound. 7. How' do you 
account for the fact that the spelling of English words is often at 
variance with their proniincultion ^ 8 Give one exanii»>e under each 
of the following to show that in some words— • 

(i.) The letter % represents a diphthongal sound. 

Jii.)iTlie fttter s is written ^hero z is sojiiiclrd, 

(iii.) Abetter is not sound(fd at all. 

9. State andfilliistrate the dillereiit sounds of the letter s, (Oxford 
and Cambridge Locals,) 

(ft) 1. ^Yhat consonants arct icdundant in tlie English alphabet, 
and in what respects is our alphabet defective in consonants ? 2. The 
sound of a in hale is expressed in several dillerent ways in written 
English (as in bait, mg^y, whey, freight, gaol, gangt\ etc.) Show 
that there are also several way^ in which the, soiiigl of e in vie is 
represented in writing. 3. Give four true Diplitliougs, four Liquids, 
four Sibilants, and four Labials. 4. EA])lain the terms leitet, diph- 
thong, Labial, Palatal. How many sounds has the coinhination 
ough? 6. Quote examples of English words containing ei or ic (four 
of each), and of verbs ending in cccd or cede (two of each). 6. What 
is a diph^ng? Give six examples, all different, of so-called diph- 
thongs limich are not really diphthongs. 7. How many diph- 
thongs have we in the English language ? Quote threo words os 
examples of each of them. {College oj Preceptors.) 
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/n ruding the following lidt {which have been mainly eompiUd 
from Skeit’a Etymolo^l Dictionary), (he ttudeiU is adnted to note 
town on a wpa^e fteee of paper any words, as they occur, whose 
derivation he thinks m may forget, A>few days ap^rwards he tan go 
over ihese words privately wHthirui at fird consulting the book, and see 
how many or how ffio of (hem he has matter^, Ue cam of ^rse 
refer to (he l^pok for ver(^isn. 


l-wuADS. DERIVED FROM PROPER NAMES. 

Aoadu^, from Academia, natno of tho grove where Plato 
taught This grove was call(|l tiher tho hero A^omua 
Amuon, a pugnacious mas^lino woman ; called after a race of 
warlljce women, the Amadins of Or. mythology. 

Axdbdhqae, fantastic, of Arabian Moorish design. 

Azgoiy/ a* large merchant -ship, formerly spelt arayousy or 
ragusy. Originally *'a ship of Rajyusa," a jrart in Dalmatia. The 
name, howevtr, became conhised with that of the shin ifrc/o. 

Anal, a rich figured fabric u.sed for a screen, curtain, etc. From 
the place Arras, a town of Artoia 
Arteslao, from Artois, where such wells were early in uso. 
iMaprin a secret murderer ; from hashishin, " drinkers of hash- 
ish," an extract from Indian hemp, with Which tho Old Man of 
tho Mountain in the 18th century stimulated his acaynplicea 
AUai, a book of maps ; from tho Greek demigod Atlas, who was 
supposed to bear the world ^ his shoulders. 

Al^i'a room under tho roof of a house ; nsmed after the Attic 
(Athenian) custom of building houses with a low upper story. 
AugWt, the month named after Augustus Cauar. 

the fowl named after Bantam, a town in Java. 

Bayoalt) Fr. bayonette, name<| Dora Bayonne, in France. 

Mid. Eng. bedlem, a corruption of Bethlehem, in 
Palestine ; now applied to the lunatic nospital of St Mary of 
BetUehem. 

Bhuban, a kind of half boot ; named after General Mueher, 
BowdlttlNb to expurgate; ^ro a man named Bowdler, who 
pnbUihed a Shakespeare cleared of all indelicate passages. « 
BoyoMk to excommunicate ; from Captain BoueoU, who in A.n. 
1880 was so treated by the Land League in Iteland. « 
Bmghia, a four-wheeled vehiole ; named after Lord Srtfughmn, 
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Bunkum, tall talk ; from Buncombe^ a county ot Worth Carolina, 
the representative of which persisted in makin^( speech from 
Biinoonibe,” when the House was iip patient to liave the question 
put to the vote. 

Calico, cotton-cloth, from CiiUrut^ on the Mal.ibar ^’oast, India. 

Cambric, a kind of linen cloth ; from Camhrayy in Flanders (France). 

Canary, a kind of bird ; from the Canary Islands. 

Canter, an easy gallo[), at which the Ganiar’hwv^ pil^rimS rode. 

Chaos, confusion ; the name given by the Greeks to the primeval 
state of the universe. 

Chanylnism, reckless bragging about one’s country ; /rom 
Chaumn^ a cliaracter in a Fieiich play, wdio ^lad a blind idolatry for 
Na))olcon. 

Cherry, Mid. Eng chcris; named from C'<Jm 5 -os, .situated in 
Pontus, on the Black Sea. ' 

Chimera, a wiM cieation of the fancy ; from Gi. CJnmi^ra, 
fabulous monster, with the head of a lion, the body of a goat, an<l 
the tail of a dragon. 

Cicerone, Ital . cicfratip, a guide , from E itin C^^tv/cn-cni. 

Copper, Mid. Eng coper , named aftei 'the island Kupis^^ oi Cyprus. 

Cravat, a kind of nockeloth, such as was worn hy the C:oatians 
of Austria, whoso name wa.s ollon spelt as Cracatts. 

Currant, namod after Coinifh, ulience the fiuit first came. 

Cynosure, centre of attraction/ Gr kuno^ onut, “the dog’s 
tail,” the n^ no given to the stais in tlfo t.iil of the Ticsscr Bear. 

Dahlia, from Dublj a Swedi*, wdio intiodiiccd the llower into 
Europe. 

Damask, Mid. Eng damask , cloth of Dauuisrus fSyiia). 

Damson, Fr. damaismc ; a plum fiom Damascii’- 

Delf, carthonw'aio, fust made at A //V, in lloll.ind 

Dollar, Gc. f/at/er , fust coined from the sihor mines of 
Joaehims-//m7, in BolMunia. 

Dunce, a|)[i]icd m ridicule by the dlselpb*^ ol TJiouias A<|Uiims to 
the ilisciple'i ol Duns Scolus, a Hclioolnian. wlio died a i> EJ08 

Epicure, one who is lonil of good li\ing, (loiu Bpinnn<t^ tlio 
Greek, wlio Imiglit that happin<‘s.s should hi* t)io gie.it aim ol hte 

Ermine, the tur taken fiom the At meuian we.isd. 

Euphuism, an all’octeil style, Ironi a l)ook called Kuphucs^ “ tlio 
wcll-honi,” written by Lyly, v.n 1579. 

Fauna, collective nanm tor the animals of a gi\en area or cpocli , 
from Faunas, a inral demigod 

Filbert, the fruit of the hazel-nut, fiom Phihhaf, a saint of 
Burgundy, whose annivcisary falls in the beginning of th^ nutting 
season. 

Flora, collective nune for tlio vegetable products of a givcu area 
or e|>ocli ; from Flouf, tlio goddess ol tlowms. 

Florin, a eoin oi' Ff arc nee ^ tlio lily borne on it lieing the symbol of 
that town 

Fuchsia, namod after Fuefm, the German botanist. 

Fustian, a kind of coaiso cloth ; Low Latin yiM/oucniw, called 
after Fusfaf^ another name of Cairo, in Egypt. 

Galloway, a nag ; from Galloway (Scotland). 
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QalT itl l iflli i,^ that branch of science nhich treats of electrical 
currents ; from Galvitm^ the Italian seienti'^t 

Gamboge, a guiii biought l¥om Camliotlia (or Camlogia). 
Oaeconade, biagging, formed by athling mlc to Gascon; tlio nioii 
of Gascony (liraiiee) ucie accounted gioat br.iggiiits 

Oingham, a kind of cotton elotli ; fioiu Gmnqamp^ in Brittany. 
Ola^tone, a travelling-bag ealhd after the .statesman of tliat 
name. 

OorgoniM (Tennyson), to petiily ; fiom the Go}[fon nanieii 
Medusa, a bibulous inonf^tci, \\Iu)se look turned an\ one to stone. 

Qrimalldii, a eat , a eorru]>tu>n ol Grey Malkin, the hitler luing 
the name of a i at Mutd-kui, dinnmitne of Maid oi Maud Sueh 
etymologies base aiiseu Irom the lialnt of gning to la\oiiiite 
animals the names of iij^en or women, loi othei e\ani]«les see lielow 
^undcr Magpie, Jackdaw, Jackass, Martin, Parrot, Poll-parrot 

Grog ; after Admiial Veinon, who wou* tji oqta ui[i) hr. gins-giam) 
hrecelies, and wa*^ tamiiiarly called ‘H)ld (Jmg ’ Jle made his .sailniv. 
mix tlieir mm with4\ater 

Guillotine, an instrniiKjnt foi deeajutation , named aftet tin- 
in\eiitor • • • 

Guiftea,1l com named altei gold from the Guinea (oast. 

Gypsy, named aitei suj^jiosed to liave I'eeii tlie ongiiial 

liome of such men. 

Hansom, a two-wheeled ei^ii.ige , named altii the inventor 
Hector, to treat with insoleiiee , tiom llie J’rojan Fiero, JItctuij 
who was so treated l»y Achilles 

Hbrcnlean, veiy stiong and museulai , Irom JJcrcuhs, ol Gr 
mythology. • * * , 

Hermetic, as hi ‘Gicrmetually s^.iled’ ; mafle peiteetly air tight , 
from Hermes TrismegislUs, the leputed hiUiKh i ol the sients ul 
alchemy. • 

Hock, from the iiist syllal^le of “ 7AW<-lii im " (lit higli liome), 
a town in (h*rmany where this wine was lust made 
Holland, a kind ul lim n elntli lii^l made in Holland 
Hollyhock, fium the hi>ck oi mallow iinj»oi<ed from the y/eA/ Land 
Indigo, a hliie d\e, lioiii Indicinn, giown in India. 

Italics, lelL ’is ])] lilted 111 sh»|tiij;r i \ j,, , liuiii Afflo, ail Italui n 
who lived al)i)iit An Sinn letters were ungiiiiilly called 

Aldmes. • 

Jackass ; form(‘d by adding Jack to lln- iiuiin “ass 
Jackdaw, formed by adiling Jack to the noun “daw" See 
above, Grimalkin 

Jacobhi, a memlx r of a ]M»litieal obib in the Fremdi Itcvfilution 
which first met in the hall of tlfl* Jatohia Friars, the Kne St. .laequea 
{Jacobus, James), m I’aiis 

Jacobite, an adherent of James II. [Jacobus , ut tlie Stuart <lyiiasty. 
Jalap, the tuber of tlie plant called Jahipa in M<'M(o 
J anuary, Lat. JanwiTiu>, named alter Janus, tlic t\ff> facjcd god, 
who saw the old year die and the now come in its jdace. • 

Jeremiad, a lamentation , from the hook of I^amentations, 
asenbed to Jerevuah the Propliet. 

Jersey, a fine woollen jacket, named after the Channel Island. 
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Jet, a black iiiiiieial, OM F\\ Jet^ jacl^ from a 

river ill the soutli of Asia Minor. 

Jovial, jolly, born under tin* liuky ^»bim t, Jure or Jupiter. 

July, the mouth named after (U*sar. 

June, the month named aftcT Junius, a Ronuiu chii/ 

Laconic, brief, like tlie speech of tlie Larofiians (Spartans). 
Landau, a kind of coach, named liom Landau in Germany. 
Lazaretto, l.izar-honsc, a house (or the reception of (ji.seased 
peisons ; called after L(rzarifs in Luke’s Oosj)el 

Lumber, named alter tlie Lnmhtrd -mom, wheie the Lombard 
luoker of Italy stowed away his waies r 

Lynch, to execute a supposed criminal molidaw ; fiom John 
Lynch, an Ameri<‘-an of Vir^ini.i. 

Macadamise, to pave a load with .small bioken stones, .is was 
doiK! by a Mr. Mamdam, a.d. ISIP. 

Mackintosh, a wateiprool oveicoat, nimed fiom the inventor. 
Magenta, a coloui between jnnk ainl led ; disco\ered in 3859, tlie 
dab* ol the battle of Miny'nfa, in N. It.ily / 

Magnet, the lode-stone, Lat cm, (list (juarried from 

M/i;'irtsia in Thessaly. 

Magpie, Ibr Manjaw-pa , See Grimalkin. A pn* is a Kind of 
bird. 

Malapropism, a ^lote.^pie misuse ol woids , fiom Mis, Malaproi), 
a chaiactoi in Hheiidan’s coined}, ‘^Tln; Ui\ ils ” 

Malmsey,^ a s^^ee^,^Mlle , lioni Malra^ai, hi (ins'ce. 

March, tin; immth named after Mar^, the ^od ol vai 
Martial, n at like, of the .same oii^^nn as the abo^e 
Martin, Martlet, a kind of swallon, the ])ioper name Martin 
being given to tin* biid as a |,**t-iianu* or mck-niiinc. Hartlet is 
fioin tlio dim. foim inaitiiut, in nliiclj the n has I ecu cliangcrl 
to / Sec Qrinialkin. 

Martinet, a rigorous disciplinaiian , fiom a Fiench olliccr of that 
name in the aimy ol Louis XIV. 

Maudlin, sobbing, morbidly sentimental , Mid Eng. Mtualclftn, 
fiom Mary Maydalcnc, ; e. Mary of Magdala, who has been depicted 
.IS shedding tears of penitence. 

Mausoleum, a magmlicent tomb, ong the tomb o\ Mu usol us, king 
of (Un.i, in Asia Minor. 

Meander, from Mivando , a winding ri\ei of Asia Minor 
Mentor, from Meuto), the tabled coiiiisfllor of Telernaidius. 
Mercurial, volatile , inspired by the god Ma curium. 

Mesmerise, toopciateon tin* nervous system of a jiatient by means 
of the eyes or liainis ; from Mtsmer, a (ieimaii jdiysician, A 'i>. 1766. 
Milliner, ong (me who deals in waies fiom Milan. 

Mint, from Jjat. Manila, asm name of Juno, in who.se temple at 
Romo nioin'y w.is coined. 

Morocco, le.ither jnepared in a eortaiii way; from Morocco, in 
Northeiii Afnea. 

Muslin, a \ory thin cotton cloth , Kr moimr-lnir, from Mosul, a 
city of Kurdistan. 

Nankeen, a cotton cloth from Xankln, in (^hina. 

Negus, from Col. Xtyus, who fust niixetl the beverage. 
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Nicotine, tibacco-juico ; from Xicot, tin* Frciulinmn, first 
introduced tli "plant into Franco. 

PSDan, a song of victoiy ;^)iig. a song ol healing, fioni 
tlic physician of the gods. 

Palace, fi(^i Pffifftium, the rrsidence ot Komiii Eiii]ii-ioi s on one 
of the seven hills of Rome, whirli thus :iiM|iiiied the name ol 
“ ralatine.’' 

PaUdin, a knight-eriiint of the Mnldle Agrs , aiinlhi i s|>clhng ol 
Vnlaltmis^ an oifieei of tho Fal.u e. 

Palladium, a saleguaid ot lihorly . a statue ol I lie gmldess Pallas, 
on which the safety of Tioy was helie\ed to di'jH'inI, was lalhd in 
{^w^VaUadiviiy in Dit. Pulhulut m. 

Panic, sudden and extreme I right, aseiilied t«i tie* mlliiener ol 
7 * 0 / 1 , the g<xl of shejiheids and hiishandmen 
Parchment, (rum rthjamusy in Asm Minor 
Paroquet, Fr. porotjufty hori*owi*d from Sp. jn)n{ittfn^ “lillh 
Perieo, little FetiT.” See Grimalkin. 

Parrot; kom Ft. pit n of, ‘‘ hill*' Pnoie, little Pelii ’ Sie 
Grimalkin. • 

Pasquin* pasquinade, a ^lm]M)on . tiom a eohhlco named PftMptfny 
disliiigiil.sh^l for ills poweis of san asm 

Peach, Mid. Kn^ ///r/o, fiom T^it 7*</.^o-uin, a piMeli, so ealled 
heeau.so the tiee was iiidigi iioiis to iN i-ia 

Peeler, a polieeman ; troin Sii^lt Pi el, lonndei of llu‘ loiei-. 

Petrel, loinieily little Pelu,” so ( alled*l)i eause the 

bird S(*enis to walk <»ii the sin face ot llie w.ilei, .fs St Petei did 

Phaeton, a kind of hoise laiiiage , m (1| ni\thology PlttKfmi onte 
diovc tlie elM]iol oMhe sun. • 

Pheasqht, li^U. rhusutn-H. a\is, ‘‘the hml ol ’iln* inir INiasis," 
111 (Colchis The final / is i \< rest eiil 

Philippic,*.! diseomse oi sjneili lull ol iiiMclne^ the speeelies 
delivered hy Demosthenes against 7V/////^, king n| Mai edoii, wen* 
• ailed “ the Plnlipines ” • 

Pinchbeck, a me l.L I , fiom tin irmiitoi, ISthiinlun 
Port, “lie* wine ol 0|»oi to " , 

Protean, said ol an) thin;' that i hangi s \4 i\ otti ii , lioin 
a se.i-god in (Ii ni> t)iolog\ , who 4oiild i liaugi Ifiiiisi It ml/) an 
intinite iiumhi i ol Im ms 

Punch (1), a lii\eri_ge nif^lf up ot li\e ingndiinl^, *]*inl, watir, 
lemon-jniie, sngai, spK e , nitiodni»d Innn Delia ln»in tin* 

Indian woid toi “ li\ e.’' 

Punch (*2), .1 shoil himi]»ha4 ke«l lignn in a pnppei sh«o\ , tiom 
Pit nrhuujloy iia] /*//o / /o //<», a dioli < l^iwii in Ni a pi»I il.in |■nIll< d\ 
Quince, a kind ot ap|»le , fioi^i ('tfdtm, in Cn l* 

Quixotic, giolesijm' , tiom Don , liie huool ihi MlehiatMl 

Tmxk-romance ealhd hy that name 

Rhubarb; from A’Aee/// /w/z/^-arum, “ Klienni fMaii tin* harhaiuin 
country.” Jlltruin is fiom A*////, an ol4l name ol the ri\it V’lilgi. 

Rodomontade, Ingh-flown language* in alliisiioi to tlie^hr* istful 
character of 7o)f7o///o/j/r, lu the “Oilando Fuuo^o" of Aiioslo, 

Sardonic, sneering; from a plant that glows in Sardinia (Dr. 
Sa}dn)y which is said to screw up the face of any one who eafs it. 
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lalnnillM, melsnoholic, gloomT ; named after the jblanet Saturn. 
SftToy, a crumpled kind of cabWe, brought from mvoy. 

Bhallooii, a light woollen stuff ; inyp Chalons, in France. 

Shallot, staali^ a kind of onion ; from Asealon, in Palestine. 

Sherry, formerly spelt sherris ; ih>m XereSy in Spain. 

BUtonette, a meagre form of portrait cut out iif black paper, 
named (in derision) after a French minister of finance, Etienno de 
SilhweUe. e 

Simony, traffic in ecclesiastical preferment ; from Simon Magus 
(Acts viii. 18). 

Solaoii^ inaccuracy in speaking or writing ; from a town called 
Sold in Cilicia, where a very corrupt kind o^^Oreek was spoken.* 
Spaniel, a Spanish dog ; from Eapanoly '^Spanisli.” 

Spencer, a snort over-jackot, named after Earl Spencer. 

Stontorlaa, very loud ; from Stentor, whosj voice is said by Homer 
to have been as loud as that of fifty men all shouting together. « 
Stole, stoical, indifferent to pleasure or pain, worthy of a Stoic, 
a school of philosophers founded by Zeno, who taught his pupils 
in a qplonnado or Stoa in Athens. ^ 

fSiVMle, a SwedLsh turnip of yellowish r^olour. ^ 

Tantalise, to excite a craving witliout satisfying iU; from the 
fabulous person called TantaluSy who in Gr. mythology stands up 
to his chin in water, which flies from his thirsty lips whenever he 
attempts to drink it. ^ 

Tawdry, dimsy, but showv ; formerly used only in the phrase 
** tawdrv lace,” whifth meant face bought at Si. Awdry^s fair held on • 
St. Awdry’s day in the island of Ely. * 

Turkey, a largo domestic ford ; from Turkey. % ' 

Utopian, belonging to no man's land, too goo(l ever" to exist; 
from Utopia (Gr. Outopia)^ “no’^man's land,” the title oY a book 
written by SiriJhonias'More describing an ideal republtb. 

Volt, the standard unit of electromotive force ; from VoUa^ an 
Italian electrician. « 

Voloano, from FulcanuSy the divine blacksmith. 

Vuloanlte, a hard, black substance, of which combs, buttons, etc. 
are made ; from VuleanuBy as shown above. • 

Wont^ twisted woollen yarn ; from Worsted y in Norfolk. 


II.— WORDS FORMED BY COMPOSITION OR BY THE 
ADDING OF PREFIXES. 

In this and the remaining sections of the Appendix A.S. Uands for 
Anglo-Saxony 0. Du. for Old Dutch] 0. Fr. for Old Frenchy Scand. 
for Icelandic, O.H.O./or Old High Oerman, Sp./or Spanish. 

(a) Disguised Compounds. 

AgnaU: A.S. ang-nssgl, a nail or hard knob that gives pain 
(any-) ; %he modern corrupted form is hang-nail,” See p. 371. 

Apricot, formerly aprieock; Port al + bri + ooque, *'the (al) 
early (ftrtsLat prm) ripe (coque).** 
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At t short tx a^so; A.S. edl-tvid (quite so). 

Atone : at-om, to reconcile or make at one. 

Anger : corruption of naug^r; A.S. na/u-gdr, from na/u, a nave, 
and gdr, a piercer. ** A nauger" was changed to "an auger," 

Anght : A.S. d-wi/it, one whit, anything whatever. 

Badk-gamimm : a back-game ; A.S. bau (back), gamen (game). 
Bandog : Mid. Eng. hani-dogge, a dog tied by a band, a watch- 
dog or Arocious dog. 

Bariey : A.S. bar-lie, that which is like bear or here (barley). The 
last syllable has no connection with A.S. Hoc, a plant. 

Balm: A.S. bere, barley ; A.S. ern, a place for storing. 
B&y-window : a window having a " bay ” or recess ; not the same 
word as "bow-window." 

Bedridden : corruption of A.S. bed-tida, a bed-rider. 

Beldam: a hag. IrcAical: Fr. belle, beautiful, and dame, lady. 
Bilberry: Scand. bollr fa ball), and buT (a borry). 

Bteouit: bis (twice, Lat.), and Fr. cuif, Lat. coctus^ cooked. 
Braanew : for brav^-neWf new from the brand or fire. 

Bridal : put for bnde-ale^ that is, a bride-feast. A.S. brf/d, 
Bride-grqpm : for bride-gBom ; A.S. g^uma, a man. In Mid. feVJg. 
the Fr.^ow was substituted for A.S. guma, 

Brlmitone : Mid. Eng. hren-stoon, burning stone. 

Buck-wheat : from beech-wheat, because t)ic grain resomblcs the 
mast of a beech-tree, - 

Bulwark : properly bole-w*k, iroiu Scand. bolr, the stem or trunk 
' of a tree ; cf. Fr. boulevard, • 

Bylaw,: a town-law or municiiml law ; fioni Scand. by, town. 
Not conjiK)un^ed with tho adverb by. • 

Oenobll^ : one^of a brotherhood of monks ; Gr* koinos, together ; 
bios, life. • 

Chaffir : tbx cheap fare ; A.S. cedp, bargain ; /ar-w^ buhiness. 
Cobweb: A.S. coppa, a head (only kno>Mi in tho compound dlor- 
coppa, a thing ^ith iHiisou in its head, a spider) ; A S. webb, a web. 
Colporteur : hawker ; Lat. coll-uni (neck), port-aior (carrier). 
Couitable : Old Fr. coneetablc, Lat. coinei stabuli, count of the 
stable. • 

Coverlet : Old Fr. covre, to cover ; and lit, Lat. leckim, a bed. 
Curfew : Old Fr. covre-jeu, a fire-cover. 

Dal8y = day’s-eye, A.S. da^es edge. 

That well by reason it men callen may 

The dayesie, or else the eye ol day. — CuArcRE. 

Diam^: gloomy : Old Fr. dis vial, Lat. dies viali, evil days. 
Dlstan : A.S. di^f for diee- bunch of flax) ei»f (a staff). 
Earwig: car-creeper ; \cig, from A.S. wic-ga, one that runs. 
Eavas-drepper, one who stands under droppings from the eaves of 
a house, to listen to what is said inside the room. 

Elbow : A.S. el-hoga or eln-hoga, lit. arm {eln), bending {boga). 
BmberHlaya : A.S. yinh-ryne ; yrnb, a circle ; ryne, a coprse : it 
means then periodic recurrence. 

Bmerod: more correctly hemorrhoid; Or* haima (blood), rAe-e 
(a flowing) + eid*os (appearance). ^ 
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Fellow: Scand. a ])arihcr iii a ft-lay^ film jaujMitv 
\^Va\v^. fee), aiifl ln[f, ail association or Jayiii^^ togetlior. 

Filibuster, Sjuii : a coini])tioii free-hnoter ; lioin Diitdj 

/’/(/ (licif iLiid butt, booty, jjJniirloi 

Filigree Ibnufrly sj)( IL as,A//ym//^', Sjnm fiyi(jnut(t fit um^ 

a Llirt'ad, ami tjianutu, ;;^iain, texhin* 

Freebooter : soc Filibuster aboM- 

Friday. A S h't d i} ol Futfu (I.om, \b'iiiis). 

Fur-long- I III row tin It-n^db ol a furrow 
Futtockfl, Un fiiit-hoiths 

Gaflfor, gammer tjiuml juthn (byl)nd) ; V\. (f^atl(l^^n^ . 

Garlic • A S. tjui -Iate, s|KMi-lo(‘k , tfiu, s|A*ar 
Gantlet, gauntlet (in tin* i>hi.isr “lo luii tin f^.iuntlct’) Lon 
lull'd witli tftiutifhf, .1 ;,;lo\r Tin* oldm (oini was tjuiifh^iu, fiom 
Swell isii tfut tu/tffy 111 “a lean,” wlmii* tfu/f means sfieel oi wn^ 

To mil tin* g.iuntlnj i*, to Mill down ,i lam* lomied by two iiles ol 
soblieis, win) stiik** lln*olbmbi as In* passes 

Gospel A S (/mt sye //, “(loll stoi^ sloi_\,'>l lllrol (’liMst. 
Gossamer lit tiiKt^e-^uiumei The ]>ioviiniaI Entflish name m 
, so(.ilh'(l liniM the dow 11}' appeaiiim (* ol tie him. 
Gossip, lit a spoiisoi 111 b.iplisin , and ^tb (M‘lateft in Liof]) 
Grampus Ld ifivndts pist is, “gie.it fidi” ^ 

Gruusel, groundsill, (hr(*shohl . Iiom fiiuu/ut Mid '^itt 
Haberdasher asclhi ol small i\.u<s, sud to be tiom Old Ti 
buju/tu<i, wIlli hhig siiIIlx -m (.1 h\biid woid). Ibit. I)i. Muii.iy 
says “ Ol igin nnknow n ” 

Handicap himl i' (jli’y i.ip , a mod* ol iliawing lots 
Handiwork hue (tie / ;iif-.wei*. to A S ifr ,* as in A S bund-ift 
uiote In hu Hit h ! uj! tin* t Inis l^eui iiisuted })\ aiMlog}. , 

Handsel, hansel: tin* liLst instalmuit ol a baigain (Seand.) Lit 
huud-suh, t heV'oneliision ol a baigaiii by shiknig liamls. 

Harbinger Old bi h( t mf-uu > , lit. om* wlio goes lieline to 
seeuri* iilKibrnfi’ (lodging loi an aim\ ; (Si i* m-xt wmd.) 

Harbour (Si and ) bf i -brjtft, aims diellei Old Ei. be/b,'i(jr 
Hawthorn . A.S /ur<ff, .i hedgn, .md /boiu. 

Heifer A.S. btub /ok, liom hndi (high, lull-giown), and Jon' 
eognale with OVi’ek /ions, a heilri , A.S J*o,i, a ])ull. 

Henchman Mill Eng btu^oiuti^ ht neltnuto, a p.ige ; inobabl^ 
Irom A.S /n’m/sV, a hoi^ic, and uunt , hefn e hi “ j giooni, ' 

Heyday. high'da\ , Mid Eng //<//, higli. 

Hobby-horse a hoise sh.‘ijM*d toy , Se.ind. hoppi\ a ni.iie. 

Hobnob : A S kubhioi, to ha\e, ami UrVlthuu, not to jia\o 
Humbug fiom hum, to e.ijole, ami buu, a luioi 
Husband lit hoii^e-dwi*llei , Se'.iiid hns-bonn i. 

Hussy, short toi “house-wile” , A S hu^innj (the house woman). 
Hustings, ]>ro|ierly husfinu . Iioni A.S hustniq, bouowed iiom 
Scaiid hus-]*nuj, “ hoiisc-thing ’ ; .i meiting ol the Iioiim*. 

Icicle A'S. !s t/irrt, fiom Is, lee, and t/ift/, a small [neec of lee. 
Jeopirdy 0 Fi JU/ y> 07 ^i, a dmded game. 

Kerchief' Old Fi covir-ch*/, euvei-lo-the-head {chej). 

Lady. A.S. hln/-di«je, loaf-kneader. 

Lammas : A.S. htdf-mn'ssL, luaf-mass ; obsorv'cd on 1 st August. 
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Leman: A.^| l^of-imnn^ dear uiu*, from h'oj\ lu-l, di.u 
Lichgate : corpse-gate, fiom A S fu\ a eor’jwe 
Limpet: another toini ot h^mpraf. Si'i* Lamprey, in ]i 
Livelihood : Mid. Eng. hnhule^ A S /// (liK ' /,„/, .i 

Lord* A.S|/<Zo/-oh^, ]H'uba])ly for h/nf-iu,! t<f .i Iml Leepu 
Lukewarm: lit. ^\alln-^\ann , Mid KnL,^ hdi tij-ul 
Mali^dy, snkiiess : Lat nuiJus^ lini , jiMidilion 

Malaria : T^at mala, had , rn la^ an 
Malmger, to Irngn illih“-s Lit mah (Indh ) a-/./ 

Maugre, m splt(‘ ol O I'l nut! an , T.al nth 'IkI'n- f//a/ 

( |»h‘<isinLr). 

Mermaid, l.ikc-maid, \\alu-nMii]*ii , Iimhi A S un n a I i 1 m 
M idriff A.S. mal-tij, Imm ////fZ ^middlt > -md /// ^/ i Im l'\ 
Midwife frniu A S. iMtii, uvi m/ v. nmaii , U ni ilr h* I jui 
Mildew: A S. )n*'h' (hav\ ]ioin\-d(\\ . A S imh, nnh Ik'Ih \ 
Mistletoe: lit. hnd-lime twig, AS tntJd (that wlinli has ,n<^! 
»ii liird-liiiu'), ainl tan, a twig 

Monday. A.S. M^inn-d.t it, d i\ nl tin' imum 
Mortgage, lit a dead jile^lgi Lai mta { uu^, in I nnn, ^ i jihfl^^ 
Mulled - sjje . corru]!! oi tnauld ah, a (ninial li i^l il Bridal* a 
man lage- feast. 

Narwhal: th(‘ sea-iinn om , lit M»rps< wlial**, ImMi S. hkI nai 'i 
eel psi'), and hialr, a wh de , so ( iH, d I mm il-. p ill id . nlniii 

Naught, not for 70 amfltt^ hfim‘ ‘‘nui-)d \ .Su^Aught 
Neighbour: A S nnih ‘ingh'i, and hni , a hiisl* in-lin i n 
Nickname: hi an addilnmal nann 'lie n lii^ h'Mi wiem;l\ 
attaAle^^fronl o/i , Ijeiiee “aimke-nai^n ’ l"‘i me ‘ i nj<lninn‘ 
Nightingale* A.S. 'luhti <hih, a ^in^« i l'\ in-dit 
NOBtn>: A S im • ihiil, m nea InJ.r 

Osprey: Nie tisli-hawk, lit “tin hnm hi« ik'i, dnuhi< 1 el ‘ es-i 
Irage”, Lat as, \ hum, and /700 , tin* i"-.i ei /mm/./'m, te 

hreik. , 

Parboil; ong te heil theTenghly , l.il /" / Mid taiUm Ihit 
now “to l)oil parliall},' through • enlu''ien 

Parish' Mid Eng Jd pat-a^:>i, Lit t>ai-<<ta(, (Jl 

par-aikia, “ dw elling in ai 

Porpoise: O Fi parpiis. Lit jn,n jug md /es-/?, h h 

ProBO : Lat. y)/ e { torwai d I. and ( M CO tniiMd . li-.i h in d iny./n/ 
and then to prasa, a lerw inl or nm ihIm ! 1 js 1 m d j*' • * h 

Puttock : ]iUt, aeontnntnm ol />"//// 01 jm/hf^ md Jura / , Inm « 

" lit a liawk that si i/e^^ ]»nll( Is 

Quagmire: loimerl} ffnal,i-miji , a «ju iking iiun 

Quins^ : lolimrly sp» It Srplinattiaf 01 timnamit, (il /innialJr • 
from fcaa-os (of a dog;, aidk e f jiiiir. 

Ransack led lann, a hcnis», and s.rj. ja, te s> irr h 
Rearmouse, a hat , A S i llntt' iing er ll\uig ineii-i 

Saturday: A S Stctrjn ils'rj er Sufi? daft, d i\ el Sityrn 
Scotfree, free trom |'a}ing sad or sJjat, centi ihntnm. 

Sennight, stMn nights, a wcik. * 

Shelter; A.S. scihl-ti umii, a shndd-troujs a ^fjiiadnnj or guard. 
Sheriff; A S. sriT-T(fa, a shire-ree\e, otlic er ol tin shire. 

Sirloin: from Old Fr. sur (over, ujion\ and lamje (loin). 

2 li 


E.G.r. 
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Sledge-hammer: ]it. a hanmier-lianiincr ; A.S. hammer. 

Somersault: Old Er. souhrc-soult ; soubre=^LgLi. super, o\ei*, 
sault=\j\\i a leap. 

Squirrel: Lat. sktur-cHu'^, dim. ol Or. i (abadow-tiiled) 

Stalwart: A S. foiinrl.ition, nwlynjidc, ^^ollhy 

Starboard: A.S stici hoard , the st' er'^maii’s duek. 

Stark-naked: Mid Eiig ^lait-iifikr{i/]\t “ uil-naked ” 
Step-child: A.S an oi i»liain(l eluM * 

Steward: A S. sfi tn'anl, k»cp»i ol and eatt]i‘])cus. 
Stickleback, the httlu li^jh with sfirkl(<f (jnu-hles) un ita lu^k 
Stirrup: A S a rope* to clnnh up hy , 

Sunday . A S Sinnuni-tf.rtf, day ol the sfai. 

Tadpole, a ttunl nearly all liead oi y>o// 

Tantamount: Lat ftmtus, Fr* n monf louaids tin* mountam. 
Thursday; A S Thu day ol Tii^ ni Tliurrlei 
Topsy-turvy oiu; n y Tnp-^r-/un y alt.iwaids, alteieti 

to inp^sult-turcif, a'l a \\.i> (‘liaii‘_^ed to tip \if/t -dou n Tiney 

Jiie.ins overtunied, lioin A S /o/ //////( to thiow Mi<l Kiii' t*rvcn 
Ttade-wind wind ol acintain //orA, iM-ad, ui tieiid (pilh) 
'"TVamway, a lailioad on (nnu'> n 

Tuesday A.S 'Ttuc<t-d.ry, d ly ol 1 ’iu or Mais ' 

Twilight lit doiil)h‘ (/ ' doiildhil liL,dil lioiii A.S double, 

Valhalla SMud m/ the slam . htt/i^ a hall 

Vinegar. I^’i /r/t'Lit t in-uui^o^iinX u/rt J.al sour). 

Walrus ^ Duty'll uuhus , l)am^h h%il-n^><, a w Inile-hoi se 
Wanton, uiuliM-ipliiMMl , AS intu, l.ickiiii^^ , disciplined 

Wassail: fiom A S trt^ hoi, h(‘ thou whole oi h.ile. 

Wednesday A S IVoii ut s-dtip the day o( Woden - 
Wellaway an e\(lamitioii ol soiiow , sonietkiu's rovjupted to 
Wclltdl'ty , A S tr t Jo uo, woe ' lo ' woe ' 

Whitlow Jl eoi nipt loll ot 7 ///f 7 , , .i Haw m tin* 

Wilderness. AS // /A/ i w ild 7 m// fdeei, .iiiiinai} 

Window lit “ w ind ey (* " , Se.ii.«i / ////// i w iinh, .iml f///'/// (au eye). 
Woman A s mt-iuou, Uij, a t(‘in.ih , :nnl monn, ]»ei>on 
Woof AS n-mf, loi on-uft, lit w I) on or ai loss the w eft. 
World lit ai^e ol iiiaii , A S trn in. in , //A///, old agt‘ 
Yesterday, ‘tioni A S rfto'sf/o ne^tei^ .ind /An/ (day ) 

Zoo-phyte, auiiii.iFpl.uit (d .>>011 ^.inimal , phuton, [dant. 

f 

(A) ]\lisi\KK\ (Ml Arevni'Ni foMi’ni nus. 

Acorn not eompoimded ot A S th muK ' and u>? u A S. /ecetu, 
fruit ol till* held , liniii :i fndd , < oi;inte with l.,'it ///, / 

Battlement not (loni Af/Z/A* lull Ikoh Im ///^^A , a fni tress 
Belfry not lompouiidMl with fu/J Uld Fi Iht-fteif, o| Teutonie 
origin , hf r 01 A/ /v/, to pioti'er, and ficit, a pl.ne of s.ifetv 

Blindfold no unmi'etion witli fiddl. AS bhiuijelhn, struck 
him 1. The st'eoinl word is p.p ot /<7^a^ (to stnke down) with 
iiitrusr e d The woid w.us Miiiietimes written bhnd-feJd*'n 
Bondage . not fioin *‘hoiid/ hut fmm A S. bondu, a serf. 
Caterpillar: not comiioundeJ with pillar. Fr chate, a slie-cat, 
nud pclcuse (Lat. ptlosa), hairy. OM Fr. chatcpelcusc a weevil. 
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Chinoough .^lot fiom cA///, but chtnl = knik. a oaldi in lh< breath. 
Counterpane: CM Fr. mnfic-pohtct, I at cttlaiif piatcfn, a ipiilt 
jiunctiiied or slitchod. In oliH*i i nnnt<‘riM)inl was usui 

,Kmbroi(lorc‘(l eo\ orb t.s 01 ctnnift i o\ j‘iii]>l» silk ^ 

Country -dance Tln^ wnnl lias boon wmnv^d} iiiilinlul aintm^M'din 

jfonndhwot' lnl•^l.lkl.■ll oiiL^in It an Fjji^ i^ii \\»‘nl si.:nil\ mil: “in>iie 
diiHt ’ . but it was boiiowiMi b\ ilu* I u-neli anil nii^i xplaim d as 
a darn in wliudi tiio jmlnris stand t»|>]M»suo (< i/'i 

each otlior 

Cfayfish Old kr omsst , Old Ih^litMim i uab 

Curtail Old Ih nitJ-indf, Lat lUif with siillix -toilt 
Forgetful: AS Jtmftf-iL the sujli\ il liavin^^ 1 1 1 n eunlonndid 
wilii -y///. ^ 

Frontispiece: Old 1m fjtuif/'ijnc l..iu L.u jUKiuiu, a 

Tioiit \ n w Xn einiiiet I mn w 1 1 li 

Grey-hound Se.md idni^) .ind/r//n// Imnnd 

Gridiron Mid 14n^' mwhn l^at iUtlhuJa In Mid Imi;/ tin* 

woid tm “iinn'’was mn m. (!'nh)< w as i li d to ^// 
bu inse the®/?^ w as su |(|k>s, d In “linn 

Hand CU^ a|t|iiientl\ Ini < <>i> ^ , < <7/ oiieaiiv “ ni.iliai 1«- ” 

Hang-nail not wimponniled wmIi Sm Agnail. ]» "o; 
Hiccough a ihi'-sjiellun' Im A-mo,/., (bni ol A/t ni A/f/, a latih 
in t he MH( 0 iniital n e nl t 111 ‘^»ni#l (1 “ li.e kino 1 niigji 

Hogshead inmi' <>> imit! Ihiuli o\ In id 

Humble-pie iml inmi'onndid w Ilh A////// /| bi.l i/z/.AA , i he • nliails 
ol a di eif glM n is a^ju-i'pllsitn to iln-jrali w lin In 1 |*m 1 m tin 1 liasr 
Humblt^- bee, tlm hiinmiino-be< , A/z/z/AA is Ihfi jmi imnnuh^ 

I I O' I . ol A .?/// '* • 

In-voice ^nissju'lliiig nl pi n| 1 I z // M-/, .1 s, nding 

Iron-mould not ("ni]MHin'b 1 Wltli /.nn. A/ 1 ul willi sjifit 

Isinglass Dnb'li htnr.^n '-InigM-n Madd'i. limn wlinli i^in- 

glass is in.nle d'Jie after tlio n is inliiisni tin Alulmi tin / lias 

lioeii lost 

Island no eonmi tnpi with li /'/», lal* A S nf InuJ^ 

III whuh /'v alone nieiiis ‘‘island ’ ^ 

Lanthom l.al hr.ift'/ nn , iiiis-|Mlt, I Manse /n>i li was mier nsnl 
for making the snlrs oi lanh lus 

Lapwing' A > .dtnp “one v, Im tin ns alinnt '7itvrt) m 

running (fdalp) 

• Lime-house, a piojMi nann 'd .i j* ai*e ffn /nor itn^t Inne-kiln 
Loadstone, a st'Hn lliit A S A/'/, a wa\ m iniirs< 

Lutestring not eomponndMl citln i witli h/f> ni ^fitn*i, for /i/.s- 

Fi iiisfrifir, a sort ot Instneis sdk 1 at to shine 

Mongoose, an lelinenninn Indiin wmd nmufiu^ 

Mushroom: Old Im mouftchri an < \li iision ol most 

Night-mare, an iinnlms , A S mhf 'night . and a iiusliri 

Peacock The woid fua is l‘OMi)WMl liom I. at /zo /o, (Ji 
Pea-jacket : Dutch a ( oat of * oaisc woolh n stnil • 
Penthouse: corrupt ofFr f/-pntfiSy Lnt z/;z^K77r/ir/?z///, a|»]iondago 
Periwig: not compounded with wij Is itself tlic sliiirt of 

'perivng. Ft. pcrruqiu^ Sp prluc^y from Lat. ;n/-nrn, liair. 
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Pick-axe; Mul. pUcois, pilcis ; no coniiectiof- wjUj ’ 
Policies (insnmiico paper) : no corineciinu with poliiuj, Gr. 
(riuiiy), plickon (a fold), a wiitini'in rn^ny folds. Ijdto Ijxt pohctianu 
Posthumous; not coinj)ounded ^Mth Lat huvius, the ground. A 
misspelling for postumus^ ‘‘ the List," superlative of jmL 

Primrose; not conij)oiimlt*d uith rose. Mid. ‘primer ulc, dim 

of Late Lat lirmi-ula^ v, Inch is itself a dim. of Lat. jiritn-ii. . 
Rakehell . for Mid. Lng. raid, Scand rnkalJ, a \jgahoiid 
Rem - deer . not compoiinded uitli icm Scand. hrcinii, a drci 
Rosemary : Lit (deu), nut ns (of s<m) : sea dew, sea spray 
Runagate, a (■(mniption ol renctfadt , La|^, tc, again, and nufthr^ 
denied ; one who has denied Ins iailli 

Sandblind . lit halt-lilmd ' , A.S sdn, hall, Lat. seou, 
Sangreal wimigly tiaced to sainf (hloo^^), leal (loyal, not real) , 
the word is san (holy), (ftntd oi fftail (dish). “The Holy Grail." 

Service-tree, a kind ol w lid peai (Jorniptioii ol Mid Kng sav-d, 
[iluial, A S Sf//Jj lKJiiow(‘d Iiorii li.il .so//y-iis. Cl so/ />-apjile. 
Shamefaced, toi , il. “stul-tastV’ AS Si taoi-jiVsf 

^ Sf)W-worttl . A S sld-irifm, a wtniii /»i snake that sla^s. 
Sovereign. L.ite Int supet -finnis , v\'. fiaeujii, \jdf J^'a-aneus, 
Surcease Fr sarsts, ]►.]». ol the veih .s/o ‘tnnr , Ti.'it supfr-suh ^ 
Surround \ov su i -(nnid , Lat sajof, ovm, avid und-are, to flow 
Titmouse Seind lit He , \ S mn^e, small lard. 

Touchy eon uptioii ol tdffn/^ li*i'aii^Mid I'hig fttrh, a whim. 
Turmoil tiom trcmoin/i , He hoppei nf a mill, so calLd 
heea'ise it is loiist.intly in motion , l.at f/C/n-m, tieiii))le. 

Uproar not eomponnde I a]) iiwl /oar, J)iiti h \slieje 

np means ‘ u]»," and / oe/ nii'ans “ eoiiimol ion ’’ , alliultoA, S hret-an, 
to (luttei , < 1. Rearraouso, ]» dijp “ Kt)ai " is liohi A S 

Wall-eyed, with a Ikmui in tin- c*}e." Si and vtnilf a beam 
Walnut, not lompinindMl witli hut w il h A.S. ioreign 

Wiseacre. Dntili t , a w,’-e-s.iyei 

Wibchelm : A.S uirr, liending , i 1. inckn , made ol twigs 
Yeoman. Old Fns ifa-toa>i, i Mlligei, liom t/o, a village. 

J (e) ||\ i;i:il' (aJMI'Ol'N 

{CompoHoah made up oj notd'i titht n J nna difhnid /ainffonp^ ) 

Archfiend. Gi. oy/A (« hiel) , AS //h/id (emmy, lienee liend) 
Bandy-legged' IH ilnmiid) . Si and lufin (hgH 

Bankrupt. Dn. Ixnul ni h, lahle) , J^at / Hnol- eii ) 

Beef- eater ; I'l huaf il^eel), ICng ^n/^7, one who e.it.s his 

maslei s heel , asiMini (The tin oi y w liieh madi it a eot in j»t ion ol 
Fi. ha rft tu i\ i\ w.ulii at .i -ide-hoaid, has been di [HOMd in Skeat’s 
!StU(h )\f S l^a St I nn , PP i:.7, ) 

Bigamy Lat hi^ {{win Lid f/am^o^ (maiiiag- b 
Black - gx^ard ‘ I'hig fdtnl (AS id.ie) , Fi. aaatd 
Cause-way Old Fi rry/n'/^ (T..it inh'/n/f/h jmu d , wap {A.^. a\iaf) 
Foufhart . apolieat, A S. yty/ (loul) , Fi aiatff (a marten) 
Grandfather, grandmother . IT (great) , Kng./a^/n r, 

Haut-boy ; hr. hauf, high ; Duteh, htisd), wood. 

Heir-loom; Fi ha/ Jit t-fs) , Eng^ loom {A.S, geddtaa, tool). 
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Holly-hock :|A.S. hi\luj (hoh ) , IVll lwc -\ .s (mmIIow Tlu* ll^w, r 
was indigenous to the Holy Land. 

Inter-loper : Lat. nUc/ (bet^seiui), and Du (mniuii 

Kerb-stono: Lat. cw/rr-us (oiirNed), and A S shut (sioiu-^ 

Knight- emnt : Vav^. kiru/ht , Vv /////^ (wandei 
Lamprey, “ lickcr of ro« ks " , Lat (lu Ink', t'l 

(a lock^ Another foini ol llie word i. Limpet 

Macadamised Gael, tuac (mui) . Hrl.. ,ui,( i, Cuk .a ?.<, 
and KnL^^ siillix -tl (]'\)iii laiigiiaLC* *' ) 

Mari-gold Jleh. A/<r/ // ; Kie^ t/dtt sn • ill.d il ck.in 
Mil-dew . ]j.it i/h/, lyiiiey ; A S 

Nuncheon non, L At • . , ‘ in .n.lii.ik I ii 

mntli lioiir, noon nnd A S ^i>/u an, to ]n,,i (<: I diiiik 

Nut-meg AS /{ ntU^t {i uui^ , Mid I'n - ,,n,( I ,i -u, 

, Orchard AS oif-(f,,fni , ti.nnJiii (It , ‘t \t l’'''!'!! o>fini 

nu Iodine ('Jdn tin 013 w hn h ij«nlilns (In in 1 mIIiM' uiili A ^ 
trot f 1-) now lAplodi d ) 

Os-trich Lat. (Inid) , (Ji ^ln>n(h mh a Kind cl l.,id 
Par-to.ke, foi /not-ftfi, l^il ^>0,1 ( ni Mnn fo'* liomS' ind > 
raa-tniKjP. Ll y/'rs^-ej, to nniNi niiw ml , A ^ It .1 a liiin 
Ped-e stai . Lat ]'• s, /nJ-i . ^ \S \ ^l.indnn'^ pi n i 

Pent-roof, .sloput*^ I 1 O, nf' , a slnjM- A S n/nf, a 1 diiii 

Piece-raeal * Ki /om e (pii 1) , A S //< / / i 1 poi t mn ni i iim ' 
Pur-blind * oni^ imn'-/hni, f.at /o// 11^ A S ///>-/ ^ 

Rigmarole Stanrl (tnwaid , J H \ i lill K wlmil, 

lioie tM’('//) A eowaid’s loll a loni^ -t ujnd •-1 <1 \ 

S alt- Cellar * lllst^s\ liable, A S ( ilh , 11,1 ii in.ninb i ol tin 

w Old lias nothin,!' to do with “e«llai " but n Im>i i Ii ^,/nn, L 
Sf>./i(i / //-///.•saltholTh'i. • 

Sorb-apple . Tjit sf ^ /mis p u ild i n • A.'' o /7<- / 1 .ppiM 

Spike-liard Tiat ^//o-alm (s).ik<«li, San 111! Ao/to/ ,t > u \]i\ ) 
Tar-paulmg AS /m>//mIiv, l.n //./// nmi mo\(|K|' 

{(/) ] )i ■>( Msi n l*Li I 1 \ 1 

Ab <i( aunt (hat /•// (frt , , in i^nud 'll >fi *nl '-Mnb ; tolt 
anee, mh anl-ri^'e liln l.i I two dtri\id woli llTtlnlp of eloMl 
sulli\es, honi Fr .i\ anl, with .in inlin-i\i d biiWMii tin- o and 
the id • 

Ad- n ei-i (l)utib toiiiiption o( OM J't o . « » I i\ 

Lat Of* 01 f/f/ s- s^s-in , lioni to il 

Ante-: /^/f-ersto] (Olfl I r o,, «( ,-cin 1 •! ^ <fi iy «-ni l'< 

Bi- / ff -1 iiM i* (I’l 61/ - ] nil I , I I i. 1 j h • Il ' f I , ' I _*■ i\ \ ft I I n ' 

Con-, CO- . f‘f^-stinii Mi.. I f < /f in I mm 11 * >’ ^ \ \ 1 1 !> t dd 1 i < on 

loi), f’f>.vei fOM Id ff»-\:n; I it f"f'|Miiiii, ,< \fiiMl -nld li, 
f (Ol -A eii uit), (a-nnt M. lb I'l. 1, 1 at f'/a^-|iui ill to niil Mifiiin 

Lat r<n//-iti*ni , f f'-neli (( )ld li ..#m)hi L'l ^-vZ-if)' n ' ft <1 M , it 
^ on stale), nf-il and cnA] (Old J 1 Ibr Lit. fff/li'/i’i fs* sli\i 
(Lat. rLt7i-stipal ii"), e'0/-s]ii Miat » f»/t sf)b: iiios'i, f //-t (' v. (<) I i ro-\r» 
fen, I 0 ^ eiin;' of liie^h /* nbiefl'O Fi. »1nf, (fAfino^ to ilii 

In .If] I. 

De- (fiat f/rstillan; 
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DIb-, dl* : 9 -cant, ^to-habillo (state of undress), 64 9 -sprt (the last 
course at dinner), rfc-fy, e^^-luge (Tiat. rf^-luviuni), s-pend 

(Lat. tZi.s-pendere), 5- tain (for ^^^v-tain)® rfe-bark (Fr. 6 ^cs-baitjucr, to 
land from a slap). 

Ex-, e- : a-incnd (but c-nicndation), a-skanco {ex pansare, to go 
aslope), a-bash (Old Fi. es-hahiss, mutative), a/-fray (Low Lat. #v- 
frcdiarc), a-fraid (pp. oiajfniy)^ a-ward (Old Fr. cs- (Lat. ex-) waid-er), 
^/,9-tonlsll (Old Fr. 6^i-ionner, Lite Lat. cx-tonare), r9-capo (Old Fr. 
c.9-caper ; Lat ex eappa, out of one’s cape), (j5-planade (Lat. px-]danata), 
w-cort (Lat. «x-coiicctiis, corrigore), cs-cheat (Old Fr. cs-chet, p.p. of 
c.9-cheoii', Lat. c./x; idere), cs-say (Old Fr. q-sai, a trial ; Low ^jat. 
rx-agiu?n, a tiial of weigiit), t^-cart6 (game at cards, lit. discarded^ 
is-siio (Old I<>. '/.9-sui', L.it. <?x-iro), 5-ciniplo (^Iid. Eng. 5-amplt‘, 
Old Fi. c5-sciuple, Lat. cx-eni])luni), 5-carce (Late Lat. scarpsu^, 
sliort lor c.x-i;crptus), 5-corcli (Old Fr. r.s-condier, Lat. cx-coitic-aic^ 
take olF balk or mid), v-coiirge (Old Fr. c^-corgie, Lat. cx-coriata, 
Hayed oil’), s‘-oinbre {ex umbra, from tlic .shade), 5-camp (Old Fr. cs- 
camper), 5-eampcr (iiin away), 5-lni(e (Lat. r.>clusa), 5-cnur {ex- 
curarif), s-ewci (ex-aquaria), .s-piaiii (Old Fi. ^5-pramdrc, Lat. ex- 
prflncll'e), s-quare (Lat. rx-cjuadiaie ; so also 5-quadron). ^ 

Extra- : 5/m-nge (Lat. c.r// (//)'nrous, external). 

In- {m). a?i-oiiit (Lai. i/i-imctus), ro//-I>ush (Low Lat. m-boscare, 
to set in a bush). 

In- (ae/) :^c'a-emy (Lat. ?/^imu'ii^) hence 7;/-miical). 

Intra- * ea^>-ails (^Old Fr ^’///r allies, Late Lat it//^r(rf)-alia'i. 

Juxta- : joust (Late Jjal. ^(/x/-are), ^osMe (l‘ie(p of ilid. Eng 
joust-fin), " * 

Male-: uitfu-^io (in spile oi‘, Fi mttu Lat. male, ^/■(f;=gratum, 
pleasing ; hence tlic woivi means “ ill- pleasing," “ unpleasant "). 

Non-: 9 /jn-piii' (older tniin nu/u-piio, Old Fi 7n//#-peiy peerless , 
niimpirc was cffangetl to an iimpue) 

Per- : ^7i^grlm (It.il pelleynno, Tait. ;)r/-cgnmis\ ^^nr-don (Lat pet- 
doii-uie), pn/-son (Lat -sona, lit a mask, heeiiuse an actors voice 
sounded thioiujh it). 

Post- : piMiy or pui'^-tw (Old Fi.77/n5-m', Lat. j^7L»5^natus, younger, 
horn after ; hence infeiior in lankk 

Pro- : p/v-acli (Old Fi /7/r-elier, Lat pur die.ire), p/o-vost (Old 
Fi. />/n-vost or yoe-\osl, Lai yo.r-posilus, one placed in ciuthoiity\ 
p/-i/e, pr-isoii ([.at. /n(*-liensnm, pvt heiirleie) 

Pro- : p/-udeut (^lloll Ibi L.it pro-\n\ent-vu\j one wlio looks before 
hinO. 

Re- : 7 Y( 7 f)-der (Fr. /v/i-die, Lat. /(r^-dere), r-ally (Fi. 7-allier, Lat 
rr -h alligai i', to bind t«)gi‘tlier\ 7 -an.som (Old I'l. ra-eiison, Lat. red- 
emptioiieni), ;/Miagite (eoiiupt folia of rc-negade, Lat /c-ncgatiis, 
p.p. of /r-uegaie, to deny one’s laith). 

Retro- : ?Ya/-guaiil (oldei sj»ellnig 7ru'-waiil\ 7r/f-do^. 

Se- : 5-ober (Lat. Sf , apait ; thnuSj intoMcated), 5-ure, a short form 
of 5p-eurc (Lat. .v-curus). 

Semi-* .s/7/-cipiit (lit. half the head, tlie foie pait of the head}. 

Sub-: 5n-ilden (Lat. 5n^^-itancus, Old Fi. 5e-dain), so-journ (Lat. 
.91/^1 -fdiurn-aio, to stay, Old Fi. 5t)-journ-ei), 5-ombre (traced by some 
to 5u6-umbra, under the shade ; but see abo\c, under Ex). 
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Super-; sow-ano, sorcr-eigu (older and mnrceoiroci s|M‘lliiig sorr an ; 
noconnection*dthre?f/?i, norwitliLal: supic-mu^; tinned tunn Late 
Lat. super-an«?ts), 5«-zei-aina(l ate Lat. 5f/r-sei-.iiius, Lat. an T'-uux 
for s?/&-ver9uni, upwards^ 

Trans-: /^s-pasa, i?*tf-a^on, /m*‘tle (Lato Lit /n/zis-telliini, dim 
of /rrtai-trun^, trftnc-o (Fi. tntns-Vj Lat. (.i p.i‘‘Mng away) 

Tri- : /m-nmicl (Fr. LvT-inail, Lai. /?/ + macula, a m-P 
UlCTa- : 07//r(a)-age (Old Fr. o/L-age, f\ce>si\*‘ vudeiur' 

111.— DKRIVATIYES FROM TEUTONIC (MAINI.V A S ) ROOTS 

Late Lat. means post-flassicaJ Latin Low Lat mrau^ Latin coined 
from a Teutonic or other loot iilneJi /s- not Latin at all. 

JEfen (the Jotter j^fit of the dnij) e\e, cmui, e\imug (AS, 

^a'fiiuiig, Mid. Kiig c\cning), e\enliclc (A S adViilid) 

(cut) • e^er, eveiy (tile ?/ is fioiii A S ,ele, (iu li -o “cNei^ ” 
means “ ever each ' ), ^\he!i-c\er, ^\ho-e\er, i te 

JEt {Infoif) : erepearly (A S a'‘ilie\ eist >upeil dei^r AS a'-rest, 
soonest), or (ill the ]ihrascv*‘oi eM‘r," llie “t»i ’ is a eoinij'Jiny of 
UT, an<l 1^0 “ evei ” is also a eon ot ai , >-0 the pliia^e i^ laiito- 
logieal as well as doubly eoiinpt’ 

Ag -an (to posses^) • owe, own (.idj , lit. ]»()ss(‘ssi'd. A S ag-en, ]> p. 
of ag-an), own (verb, A S agn-iaii), ouglil (A S alii- , pt t of ag an, 
Mid^ Eng aughte 01 ougbte^ • , 

An (one)' a or an (imbd* ait ), one, aj-nm^ 01 lone on-lv (A S 
All-lie), lone-l> , lone-li-iu ss, aii> (A S .eii-igi, al-oiie (lo t al one), 
aiiglit ^A S a-wiljt = a tiling'), oiin|it (doiililt 1 cif |»ri (*( ding, oiie- 
wibt), (Jik e (A S. an-es, of one\ non< ^ls in (lie piiras< “for tlie 
nonce,'’ ^lid E/lg “ foi then aiieV’), an on (A S on an in one ) 
Bac-an (Ar; b du', b iteb ^is mm b i> bakid^af onuhliaku, 

baxter (once a female li.ikis*, now a jno|ni nnin*') 

Bssllg, bselg (rfi ?ruu r/C -.bag Moi balg Mnl kng baegeb bag- 
at-clle (a hybinl dim ), baggig* (i li\binl willi snllix -age), bfdly 
(AS b^lig), bellows, bilge (tin b. lly of a shiji 01 task), billow (lit 
a swell 01 surge). , • 

Ber -111 (to cnint) laiin, be. 11, baim f\ S iM.iyn lap), barrow, 
wbeebbarrow (Mid Ibig luiowi), b«rfli, bn i, biiili, biiideii 01 
burthen (A S b^rtlnni, a load), foibeai, oxinlManng 

Bed (caurh) bod, l)cdsle.nl (AS steilo, sl.ition , bnliKlfb-n (e'li. 
fioni A S be<l-ri*Ia, one wlm ride-, ,i bul, but < aniioi iidi a lioru- , 
saitl 01 ig in deiision), 

Be6d -nn (to coninuni(J) bnl, Im idh (AS bvl-i 1, oin w liri r)rfl( is), 
bode (to* foreshow’, A S bod-ni^ to aiinouneo). 

Beorg-an (to profrrt)- boiongb (AS bnig, a ff»rt, .Mid Eng 
borwe). Kirrow (A S lieorg, a gi ive-mound;, borrow PV S borg-ian, 
to give a pledge), buigi*-^ (Low Lat bnig-ensis', burgher, bnigo- 
nia^ter, Inirrow (donldet of boiongb biirv the ^mue of town, 
as “ Canter-hnry,” “ Bnry St I'alninnds,” A S byi ig, a protectefl 
place), bniy (in the srnse of internienl, A S byng* in or b\^g-an). 

Bet or bat (qood): bitter (A S bet-era;, best ^A S bet'-t, for 
bet-est), batten (Itt to iiiako better), boot (A.S bib, profu, improve- 
nient), boot-lesa, to boot 
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Bidd ■an {to pray) : bead (ong. a prayer, now a bca(|^^ for counting 
pvayera), a bidding-piaycr, beg (Mid. Eng. bcgg-cn, A.S. bed-cc-ian 
Ircq. of bidd-an). i 

Bind-an {to fasten ) : bind, band, band-age, band-box, bandog (a 
dog tliat IS tied up), bend (A.S. Iiend-aii, ong. to stringy bow, heiiee 
to bend it), liandydeggcd (])ow-]egged), b.iniKT (0. Fr. oanieic, L(J^\ 
Lat bandcri.i, a b.ind or sLii[» of dotli), l)ond, bondsnian, Inidy (A S. 
bod-]g, “the little boiifl " that coniines tlio soul), bod-ico (a eajirup- 
tion ut “bofliC'i,” the ong spelling), bundle (AS. bund, from 
bimden, j» p ol Innd-an, to bind) 

Bit- an fo hold hitircLii the teeth) • ])ite, (to ediiso to lute), Jjet 
(to wager, from S< and beiL-a, loiause to biie),*.'-b( (, ])it (a inoutlilul, 
sin. ill piece), lut(euib loi a luese), l)iLtei (AS lut-oi, lit. biting), 
lu'cUe (A.S bit-el, a biliiig om*), b- etle (to pinjiit ov« i, as in [>lira i 
“ beeth'-lu owed,” i,e nith biuws ph»ji( ling li 1 \e an upl)ei J.iw). 

Blaw-.in [to pifjl): blow, bUddci (AS. Iihedi, a IWowing out)/ 
blast (A S. bl.e>>t, a blowing), lil.i/e (A S Id.ese, a llaiiie), Id.i/on (e.\- 
tended lonri ol pH‘(’ediiJ'(), blai e i i n oldi l loini (;J lill^tei 

(0 I)i 4 blii^ ',tei , a sw el liMgJ, Idiistu (Iimj to blow noisily). 

Blead an, blaud-aii (to j/tn oi tioijosi) ‘ blend, blind (A S bhinl), 
bliiiilloid (eon. ol blind t*‘ld('n, siiufk bhiel), bliiniler (.ilnl.* Eng 
bloiidr-en, lie(| hoiii Si ainl blninl-.i, to do/e, to be in a state ol 
inonl il eoninsioii). 

Blic- .in (AS ), bliuk-ui (Du ) A/ ^hui* . blank, blaiith, blankit, 
bleielifA.S KI.m , sliming), blink, blencn (to eause to blink), lihgUt 

Blow- 111 (/o hltntffi*'' (fs It Uiovir) blow (in the SI use ol blossom), 
bloom, l)lo>-oin (A S bli'id-iiM), blood (A S. bl(»(l, that wlml; capso^ 
the hloom Ol lloiinsliiiigM)t lile), .jIumI (duiv. ol blood, ble(l-an), 

iile^^WAS bli D iin, lo I on M 1 i.iti 1 )\ blood) \ 

Brec .111 [tnhuuh) 1 )M ik, biok", 1)1 e III], bl H k M'l luiijlle, ong 
a liagiinni, a -bit), bn ik last (A.S l.i-^l), l.MMkwitei, lu.uk en 
(a l( Ml glowing on nui'di oi* hiokeii gioniid) 

BlCOW m (/" hint, h/nn/i^) bl < w ' bit.ul (A S bh .id, / e lloiir 
Ihit li.n l»ei n ti'i lilt nil d 'i, bmlh i \ S bmilii, )iu«wn oi luose 
( pot I I'O', doublet s loi Mil d ti mil iui ow -.ill, t ^ I' 1 bl oil > s) 

Bluil {< f -to/nKud \ blown, bniui uhl oiowii br.ii), bnin-ette 
(luuwmsh, lem \ biiniidi (io pulisli, lit in eiiluown), luon/e (Fi 
broii/i-). 

Da 111 (Am ////no/, ‘ liocM i\S bin, g.-luii,a iml tl \ .itoi \ m igh- 
boui (A S III ah luii oi neah g<]»in, .i ni-'h ni iieui uiltivatm), 
iiond igi' ( \ S boiid-a, asriv.iiit o| iln "oiD, limlMJid (Si'aiid Inn, 
home, hoiidi Ol liii.indi, Ol I npiei ]>owi 1 AS bin, Mid Fug bum, a 
eli.niibi I I 

Bug an (/o hi/iit) bow (^nouii am) miI>), bow window (a SL-ini 
I iieiiKn wimhiu, noi the same .is bi}-wmilow), buxom ilit. bend- 
)omi , A.S. luig sum, \ieldmg, nbrdu nt), bight {\ S. bight, a higlit 
Ol iiay of wiiliib bout fa Liiin\ el bow (AS. el-l)oga ; elii, aim — 
Ii.it uln.i) 

Bulg-j.{, (Seand to sintt bulge, bvnl, bole (stem ol a tree), 

bolster (A S. liulstii), I>oU ^a loiind stioiig pin, A S bolt), howl (a 
lound vesbtd, A.S boll-a\ bulk, bul waik (lit bole-work or log- 
wuik, wlieiiee Fr boubvaid' 
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Bubg (a ihictcl) : bubli, am-busli, .iin-but>c-a<li‘ (Low Lai. iin 
are, to placo *ien iii biisbcs), bnsi fuiblei\ buih|Uit 
lO. Fr. boscjiiot, dim. of 0. Vm bo-, li. bui'>'^ 

Byrn-an, beom-an, brinn-aii (to In m oi imt into //a 

jlanie): buiii,^braiiJ (hN\oid, oi buiiiiiiL; pKc«' of wood, A S brand, 
|)t. t. of beoiiMin), iiie-biaiid, biand-inw i lli.it is, law hoin the 
Ini'), biand-ish (thion^li Fi. biainliss ant, pies pi ai biand ii, to 
wiehl S bland OI swoid), bhind-y (^toinnil} biainl-wino oi liiand-\- 
wine, Asliielj, wlien the secoinl woid wa^diopped, In i. line “luand n, 
lit “burnt or liot wine”), biirnstniK* (sni jdiiii , Mnl bum- 

sLoo;^ oi bien-stoon , iMid En^^ bieniiMH, to bum', leiini ^an onset 

like a ll.ish ot 111 e I, briJiflled oi bi Hided ( i ii ( hr smist ol si 1 1 .iki <1, as 

a brindled eow ” ) 


Ceap (lniiti‘, jHlLi') . clieap, ihalbi (A S iia]n p'i'i‘> '»'‘d AS 
lain, biisiiie-'), eb.ip-nf.iii ;A S e apmann, ii iiniebaiil , i hop 
filter OI (' ^eliaiiL^n-, Dutch koop c-ii, AS. leap lan', en|n' (lo \ le 
will), doub]' t ol the piicedin.L^k kc c‘p (AS i c-p an oi c^paii, a 
di'inatne of A S ^-ip, pme), t'licapHdi' -a stint in tin Cilyol 
Londcui, “ lhc‘ tiadi qiiaitei ”) * 

Coco (ci Iitid , ' i oc k* c cn kade ( f i i nnuai'b , U in. ol i o'j^i.ipl 

s.uu } ),• eo^vlolt (111. a loll wh'i* cock looM'i (o'|ii»lle (hm ol 
Fi eoijiiel, Ji llUli' cock), lockv ('-liniliiej as a cuk', c(.\nnnl» 
'a tool named liom his eoc k s comb oi lool s <ap\ clink c ii (A S. 

' le-en, ])iobalily dim ol < on l»'k c‘n-po\, clink mi In aj !» d 

Cricc, crok (n sf'tti, a ( tool ) c m k-cM (dim ol »jn c- , clock, i lult h, 

• i loeln t (Fi ( io(di( I, a lit 1 b* hook c rote In 1 , i n c inac li ( lo i ale h in .i 
hook#), ( 4 osi( 1 (0 J* I c roc e. Low J<a( tiocii'i 

Cropp {/In lop of *r plan/) c ic»p, c htii p 1 1 ]ji hiiicb i put ol a hoi sc \ 
M iipp* i ( I'l ei cji »{p|c j c ), OI clip ( I' 1 ^;n»n pi , a In ip, i c In tc i ) 

C mill an (J<f //O'//), can ■ n c d is pn I* n i can, c on ( A S 
c nijii-iaii, cbM'biali\c loiiii ol Minn 'in , i nnn mo,* ninoiilh (III 
iinkimwii, A S lutli, known), c inidic pnl bn conlii b‘, to be 
lainiliai, to c'liilna. c \ k« II L\S*cMin m, causal bn m c n iin a n), kil li 
'.VS ( \ th Ih'', nal 1 N c land, kindi c d ' 

Cwel-aii, ]'t t cw:cl (In, cjiiaib cpwdni (AS .wciilm, lit 
Jie^ lllelli Lj, (jUc 11 k\ S c’wi 11 an, lo • illsr to cpi.lll ' 

Cynn lOff] km, kiinl \ S cynd, Lu^isnd, niliin), 

kind (ad) AS cyinb, nalnril), kiiiclb (Lo bimi^ loilli \oiin''), 
kiiidud (the limt (/ is inlifisi\c, A S c-mi, and tin sulli\ “icd”j, 
kiiio (A.S (yn-iny, .i in.m of io\ d kin, AS c^i.c-, losal), kinp^doni 

• (A S. nodoiii ' 

D&l (tt $},af} d« il dob, Old* il 'lit a cb diii;^' cnit, A S ol 


out) • 

D6-U [to jhipn/n^ (t’O.st) #cb) ibn “at clu lo do, HI the 
XoitliMii cliahc t “.it ' was- to', deed (AS. d.ccl^ i ilmi^ (bnicdi 
loll (do oil), dcjii (do on , doom (AS cbnii, a tliino derided on), 
dc‘eni S clc m an, liL to e\]»i< -s i doom o» judoim nl), cloom alay. 

Drag-.in (to thou) di ilS diaw, di i^'^dr, diawl, dr irtylit or draft 
bis HI the phiai-e “a di n i;ht of lishcs”j, dndyo, dng-, dra> 

Dre6B-an (/c>rf; /p) diiar or dnary (A S. rlreor i;;, goi}, from A S. 
dredr, gore), drizzly (freep of dreos-anb dross (A.S dios, that which 
settles down), drowse (A S. clrus-iaii, rUriv. fr* m drecji aii)^ drowsy. 
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Drinc-aii {to dmil ) ; drink, diTucli (to Ocaiise to fliJiik), ilrnuk-aril 
(AS driiijf^-, base* of p.p. of dniic-.m), drown (A S: drunni-i i., 
sink) • 

Dre6p-an {(n diop) dioj), dii|) (Scanr] d]\p), diil)I)lr of 

diij»), diiblol, droop. ^ 

Dryge (d/y), di\, diouylit (Jimn y\ S drii,i(-ian, to di^ dii’<; 
(0. It dio;^ni', l)ii. dioo^^, dri'-d mol . Ix'iiig iisi-d nif‘diciiial]\ , 
dingLjet dliin of ‘'Ofall-il Inoii f o.imciK-'^ ofin.uriial) 

Diin (o hill), duin', down, a down ''AS ot iJnno, olf Ihr lull , 
Snow don, lInnUii;^-don, Swin-don 

Dyf -Mn, dul-an (to ]d}int}e). di\r, divoi, (lo\r, .lid.i]t]M‘i ''.i nl 
bud, for dnc-djppcr, hi ‘*<i di\ C'dn n a i ( dujtlicMtrd word), 
(lo\(' tail 

Edc {it(su) . t*k(‘ (.id\ (‘ib .ind \ i ib), nn k-n inu* ( foi an eke ii.iine, 

.in additional name , 1 lie n of tlie .u In le lia-^ In eii w loiiol^ lacked on 
to “eke”) • 

Eage {•'lj( ] ' i'\s diis\ (A S d.i\LU‘s e.ioe, fla\\ f‘ye), wnnb.w 
fS( and \ ind-aiii;a, “a windi‘\<“, ’ tin* mloii'I woid hi iiig anol In i 
fomr nl “ (M^u‘ ”) 

* E^ast fens/) e.l^l, Ij.inIm iA S I'kislie, tin* goddess w# ose festival 
wa'. held in April), sleiliiu^^ dioni “ l^a>.t( i liii;;, ’ man of l]ie (sisi, 
the name oiven to Jlaiise nn lehaiits, w ho li < (jiiriiled London in t he 
s|M im<) 

Efeta (had of li.ad) eft, hmnI^ (Mid Eni; newle, foi “an 
ewle,”('wl<‘ h( ino ^ rout I ai t ion of Mid I'jIil; (\»te fioiii A S elela 
Ju)i an explanation ol lhe//in “inwl ’ sim- al)o\ e nndei Eac) 

Eft 01 seft [behind, alh I , ah' I w.iids, ah-aft (AS <i i .hi luill - 
on by alt) *’ / 

Et an [to lift) I .il (al.ihh; fret i' \ S Inf*. in hu-el an, ti> 
de\oiii enlnel\), oi-ts (horn A S m out, whal is li||, tli,i| whiih 
IS nm.ileii, litnee, ihe Iimmu^s (f oid( d ninh i DfGl alio\e), etch 

(to » n^i a \ e w i| ii ai ids, 1 )ii ( 1 s i n, to i t ( h, 1 o i oi i odr . 

Fang [o laiej", liie^ i i -ihe u d. imh s .loi nth m‘w- 

laneled ( the d Is I xueseeijl , Mid I'Uip," new < -I i ii_i;el llielallei word 
sii;nilies “ i e id v to i al» h ' ) 

Far an do tmi*!, in tfo laie, lii’ewell, thoifiiiidi-f.iie, wid-fare, 
teii\ (A S leiAin, Loc.in-e lo on, toion\e\ .leio si Inid (A S. told, 
ap.issio ), liilh oi Inlh, wai-lau' wai , idialh i i^AS. ciaj) 

fai n , s(‘e al o\ e, p ltd ' ' 

Fe6, feoh lumee pjo/nitii) he, tidlow iSe. ijid lelai^i, fi oin 

fi', ]nopeil\, and \,\y, .i l.iMiio looithm Inner “hllow lit means# 
a shaiei in pio])eil\ , Mid Km^ leiaw* 

Te6weT>fo}n) lom louilh VS li m ilei , Imn tei n ( A »S iVtiwii- 
t\iie), loit\ ( \ S leower-Mi^h laitf.in^" A S hoiilimo, loiiiih p.irl 
of a jienn\), toitni^^dil d"iJ**‘''** ruL^hl AS ((n\\ei(\ne nilit', lii- 
kin (loni t h p..i t of a Imi 1 el, O iMi \ni - AS jinwei.tnm 

Ferae {monnif. on (>’n nioii .illn<l to Far.iii) lu'-h, le hesh, 

fiisk, fiiskv, a-he-h, (leseo la paintinL; in In -^li , ti« sli-et, 

fiesli-n^ n 

Fleog .Ml [to *Jo(it ni ou fle.i A S ih-o rli'e, lli^dii A S llvht), 

fledge ^to tiiinisii wilii teiihem, inu _ (Iidire-hn,; 

Fle6t -an fo fJxutf on hot ; ihut. .lf^ol^ tl* el (A S lleot, a ''hiji), 
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ul fill \ t' ni 
, ll<nii Lti\\ ! . 1 ! 
li»l , llt'lll I'^llIlU lit 
V S iMsl, Ini I st 


‘ ln< k III* AW- lull nl 


flirt .\|S lilt LMuI Kill,' llllt-rii' llutti'l ( \ S 

to lliKit al) 0 ut), llnt-s.iin i L.U.- L.it IIik l-al-mn rni,ini;inii 
milIi a S Hut, the and llut-a, a shut^ 

Fod-a {uJiftf <nh' luutl, luildi i V S 

Likf 1 <hk 1 , AiS i*‘d-.in\ d> Fi. 

In ham), lusti ‘1 (A S lo , A S I 

Tot^ ( oj (f<h<ni((' Inir. a-|ui‘i In' Inu, ln-i 

lolllHT (A S fnl-llia lilsl', lni(' iliu^t Iniwaid 
Fot f /’<"»/ \ 1*1 let lunt, !• I lui k tuiiili 

ll.lll frill l (slitLiklr lui till' In I 

Freos-aii ('/n , mp fror ‘ II Im/r In*/, n, Im^l, Imir 
Ful ( /'W// fniil, liTlii I VS l)llli , Inii-iiiiil a Mid 

I'hiiX Inl iii.u I, a lull] m n h n 

Ful ' hill, IJl \S l\ 11 an', till 111 , lul nm. .1 amummii., 

^ii\uiii lau^-^'unir ). 

Ga-n a cnjinai h d fui 111 ul gang l'u. h. \> hi mi, 

ni hi nail', uuu; M 1 1 1 u ul piisDii ^iiinri]\ t Hid '-lia;; li li''i 
lul 111 , llH ll ^iTim ti^ll 1 \ C hii 11 I UIJ Ina lldi d W 11 ll ‘ "IIIJI 1 LJ 111 ^"'' 
Gar (ti , guir '111 th 4 ' ''i‘ri''i ul ->[ ( 11111 '^ nl lilii'ii'.’ , 

(A S n.U-l^Jlc, ^iMill-hik' g II Inll ^ 
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guild a I h II. Ill I lir I a \ iia nl l"» • nl laia • 

Git an fiinhitiin'' ■ * i, l-i '^l l"i "'I 

God nifud, gunduil- '/nu'h 

God 'fit’ iltif'i gnild'- L^udll-ll.l, nnhll. I'l, '^U .,1 h\r In 

Williy.ii,. p. 1 ( \ ^ -p, II il . |I., Iji, ,,|C,,I 1 -I , 

]i I ( I 111 (1 111 ( 'l 1(1 111 N Ml I II ‘I I I 1 "'ll' III' I II' - I ' "I 1 1 ' ' 

Graf- Ml ' fit I mn '< 1 a, I nf 'M i '» • 
gluu »' a I lianir 1 * nl un, ' M 

Grap 1 n 'fn imailh ., grip mi 

gi apphlla^-llnll, gllp, llllp'' UMupi 

* Grund ‘inunmi niniin 1 niniMil 

s\l, thr Imsi' u| .1 duul ' LMuiilid '1 
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Hifith (unlillcd land) : )icatli, licath-cn (hi, d\vcll(,r on a lii'afli' 
heatli-er, lioi(]-cn or hoyd en (a romping girl, formerly a rusln 
fJouliict of the preceding, from 0 . Du Jioyil-en). 

Hag-a {enclosure, yard) : liaw, liawthoin, liedgc (A.S lircff .1 
secondary form of A.S. liagg-ard (0 Fi. ]i.ag-:».-d, wild, uscil 

of a hcdgc-faleoii). 

Hang-ian {to sncpnid) ■ I, .mg, l.imker (ri.‘(| foim, nc shll siy “ in 
hang almiit after a tiling"), Innge (from Mid Eng liong-en) 

Heald-an {to keep) • Imld, lic-IioM, n|i-]n)ld nji-lnil-slei-er (one wlm 
holds lip tlimg-, to sale , orig. spelling, np hold slei-i'r). 

np-heaie, lieU ('formed fiom “heffK ' 
a.s h.aft IS Irom “ have ”), heavy, heaven (A.S heoCon 01 hefon 11. 
connection with “ lnd)li-an," howevei, h.is iiol jnt heeii iiroved) 

Herr nr here (orni//) : li.uhini (Mid Ena. lieihene, Se.m^ In. 
hergi, ht .iimy-slnlleii, haihingei (Mid Eng hei herge-mir 3 ti*. 
Iierlicrg-cr, (o hnihoiir. In jtiovide slnllci Ini anv oii"), heiiim'’ Mlii 
ish heing .so named, hen.uisn i( ,Mi,i,. m .shn.iK, likn.rn aimv), h.aiu 

(A.\ heig-iaii, to dev.isl.ile, ,is is hv ,if. .■nni\) huiol (In 

niilit^iy ni.p.iie!, A S hei-ge.du) 

Hlad-an (to lomt), pt. 1 . hl 6 d lonl, l.idi n (]> p 1 , ' ist (shin 

cargo, A S hi.est), luld.tsl (hi had n.iigo) ' ‘ 

HleAp-.m (to.yw),);, or ;o/i), p( | hleop edi'.j.e, iiileidojiei, l.ip 

lmll^ altnul in I'liiining), or-loi. 

(J)n. the divlv of a ship, Ih.it whi.ili f.insovei the niiiiei p.irt of 

shi|i). I'or “giuilt'’el ’ sen .iliove, Geat ^ 

Hopp-i.ui {to leap or dan-e) ho]>, hopji-ii (of a null), hopiile f.i 
utter lor lioisns), hohhle (doid'ht ol (he ]iieeedilig), hohhy, hohiu 

horse (a toy shajied like a hnise) 

Hrede-aii {to stait up) ■ rouse, ..-miise, rush (S(,iiid iiisk'e), lusll. 

' JioFK'y, lioiK'y-condi (AS Iniing-(‘;milij, lioiir\ - 
suckk’ (A.S. hnnig-sngr, (loni A S, sng-.iii, lo suck) 

H^t (/r/</V) : wIm-U (soi.ilh-d liniii lIiiMoloiii 'i| 1 1n* lloiii ). 

udiiLtle (a hlankct named iioin lUcoloiii), A\ liit-Snnd.iv (A.S 
Niinn.ui-d.vg, tlir Sunil, ly In-n clMlilnm \m]v clinstfUK’d m \\liit(>) 

Lad {a inrj/ or rntn'^r) ]v.u\ (A S l..'‘d-.in), lo.l. -star (tin 

polar .slar, lit .Mic ll,r st;u th.il lih-uK), lode slimr (.sonic- 

tiiiiC'? iiussjxdt as load shme) 

LSBBaa (coilip of hit/,) hss(AS I,ess.i\ Inisl (A.S best, eon- 
traeted from kes-asl), lest (AS (hy l.es (he, " loi (lie le.isoii less 
that ). 

Lat {/ate, slow) kite, latei oi l.idn, kit, si or list h,-lated let* 
(in the .sense ol hindei, A S led -an, to nuke lite’i 

Ziang, long {e.rte}idifi) long, alopg (A S and-king), long (in tin 
sense ol nisli, A.S. lang-ian), he-long (A.S lang-i.iid, hn''nr (A S 

leiig-.an, to ]nil oil), length (A S leiigthk lengtli'-eii 

1 1 ^ (kiuhe, .1 le.if-luuvei, Low Lat. loh-ial 

lovlge ( 0 . I'l, loge. Low T,at. loln.il 

Uis{looM,/ats, ) , los-ian (to set /re, , to p,n t u ,th) . loos,-, loos-eii, 
loosing, (f.ilsehowl, A.S. leas-iingl, dess (the siilliv, n.s in “feai- 
Jess ) lose, Ios(, for-lorn (A.S loren with intensive prcfi.v), loss 
(A.S. los, destruction), louse (A S his, deslroyerl 

Leeg-ou, or llcg-an (to ir,/. abule)- he, .dd.iv (AS a-leeo-an) 
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l.iir (A.S. (A S. Lv^, tliat \\liu-!i lu^ oi is lixul', lay (lo 

caiibO to lie (unvn), out-lii}, I.i}ei (douMi t •)! l.iii\ ItM^^uoi (a ramp, 
M'l* “ All'is Well,” III. 0. 27), V -Ilm^iut, Irdi,^- (Seaiid li^'L;-ja, lo lie), 
Icd^iT, low (Seaiid. IA^m), ir-ly (Lat. puliv it'-, a li^biid), 

Ledf liel*! lie-heve (A.S. ^^ -l^'l-aii, to ("-item deaily\ leave 

(pt niiissioii, A.S. le/it). 

Leoht [iLot ht'nvi/) : li^jlit, .i-lii^hl (to desetiid liton, A S of lilit, 
tlie a ffeing = A.S. o/), .i-li^^lit (to lii^hl ii]m)ii , lieie the r/ - A S. toi \ 
light-eii (to alleviate). 

Llf-iaii {to t\nstf to nmoan) , lile (AS liT', a-li\e (A S on lile, 
111 Ul'f')) live-loni^ OI llltdoil^i^^ live-lv (llte-llkt\ llle-ijiiai d, Inellhood 
(eoi r. ol iMid. Eii;^'. Ih'edoth', “ lilt -li'otliim, ’ AS hi latl\ le.ivt* 
(A.S lad-.iii, to h'ave a heiitai^«\ A S Lil, thai wlm h lemtiii.'^’' 

Lust iphosinc). list (A.S. ly^t-aii, to tit sin), li'-t-le-s (piii 

fnl lusldess). * * 

• Mseg (/ am ahlr\ mseg-t n (sf/tnof/t} max, disMiia} (livhiid |iie- 
hv), in.iid( 11 (A S ma'^dt ii, sIhm t (tn A S ni.i'i^-ith in, dun “ oin 
LTiouin^r 111 .stieiJi^tl^’ ), mam (A S ina^MiiV uu^^Ui (A S m.elit oi 
miht) ^ • 

Mearc OiOiLy (lonlii) inaik (a iot»l kiiulitd li»* I^al 

maig (T, a^lionlii), th'-mau -al-ion (an AS. diMii with Romiinie 
alliM''^, and theiehn w a 1*} hiid), male h (in t he M'li^e ol hoidt i ), in;U(|Ue 
a', in the jtliiase “lettei.s of niaiijiie,” 0 Fi nMi(|iie), maitjuee (a 
laiL^a* tent, a had spt'lhni^ o^ F» manjniM, oii«^' a t»nt hn a inar- 
i Ijiiiness Ol l.id) ol lank), maitjni^ (Low Lat iimm h-i ii>i‘', a pieletl 
ol the iii.iiehes), man limners (loiiind, willi -I'-'-a, iiom Low 

Lai • m.y i hittii-em, a pieletl ol tin' manhe'-\ man^i'iNe (pieh-ettd 
the marehes , ,I)ii iriaik, a hound ii v ,*iiid i.if, a t oniit \ iiiaiora\ me 
(hill ol pieeidii^'h le-maik ( Fi i<^-nianjii «r, to i.ike iiole t»lj. 

Meng-an ijo /,uj , maiig {(f nujlin>\ miDLih Mntj loini td Mid 
En;.j iiiin;.^-en, A S iin ui^-aiih a-mtoiL; fA S on iiiii)o»iii a miAtiiie), 
<i-inonos,t (Mid Fiiio. ainon^o , ,imoiiLO to whnh t wasadthdi, iinni 
;;er (tlealer, tnnhi, A S mau'^nie, tnnii A S iiiaii;^^-i m, to liaflit m 
mi\i d gonds), ninni^rel (loi nioui^ i i 1 1, .m aiuinal ul iiiixmI hntd). 

M4t-an (/o /“(/// in in/Iij to n^st ) iin « i, iimm)I (a^ in tin pliiase 
“moot iioinl,” a |Mimt’to hr di^mis-iil m in .is-rmhl\, A S inol), 
Witena-orinot (tin* A'^^enihly o| thi Wise that to nn el in 

Saxon times'^, moot hall ih.dl ol a'^t nd»l\ ) nnnit ^\fih, In mool .i 
siihpit, hiino ii lip loi dnt fi'-vimi I 

Mid \fh> •fitfiitl /nn/, mid, a mid oi mud I oi inidd (A S on 
, iniddiii, Mid Fn- a mnld-. oi a midd < , lo wlinli a liiial / Was 
idded\ middle lA S mnld- L, mnldl-m- (h.i iimM .1 nio., mnl-iill 
(A.S luff, the --lom'th', innl ship (loi i mid ^hiph mid ship mail, 
niid-snninn i , mid da) , mid-w ih* i i w tmi ui w ho i^ with .mot In i , A.S. 
mid, witli , no L oiiin ( tmn w il h “ mi ' d,’ .i n w.ud 

Mold- ('/ns/, so//, ntffit mould, nn»Mw.iip din anmi.al that 
casts ii]Mnonld, “ IIcni\ IV ’ in 1. 1 lH), mole (dmi tein cl foiiirndtlir 
preeediiig mulled .ile feoii of mnhi'. dt t>i intnild-ah , a*ln]n lal ale or 
least, fiom A.S. iiiolde, tin; i.irth the ^ra\(, mid A S. cajo, ale or 
feast ; sec above, p 'iGtii, mould-, i, mould y. , « 

M6n-a (the moon) . inotm (lit lln* measure of time), month (A S 
ni6n-ath), Monday (A S. Mihiaii-d.e^, cla^r o| tin mouii-god). 
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M6w ■an {to cat guiss) . mow, mead (A.S. 7titEdy fit to Im 

mowed), mead- 0 w (A.S. mie* i-.i). . 

Naaddre {a snake) : addiT (the iiiitiU n was confounded with aw, 
tlic iiidef. article ; cf. .iinoii lioiii iiapiou (see Mappa, 398), um- 
pire from numpire, vtde Par, p, 401) 

Ne4h orn6h {adjacent) . lUf^h, msir (A S iie.ii, com]), of A.S. nea]i), 
no\t (A S. nehst, aupcrlati\e ol A S. m'hor, ne.ih), neighbour (A.S 
nedh-gebur or noah-bur, lit. a iiigh-husliandman) 

N6s-u {the nasal orgun) : iiosi , iiosLiil ( t:=iio>e-thnll nr nose-thirl, 
A.S. iiustliyrl, tlie nose pcrfoiation , A S tliyil-i.iii, to bore a hole), 
iio//le (dim. of “ nose ”). , 

Nii {at the pre^ycnf hmc) now, new (A S Alid Kng. newe), 

iiew-f.ingh'd (A S (aiig-cl, us-idy to cmIcIi;, news (p] new-is, new 
things, a ti.msl. of Vr nouvclles), le-miw (a h}biid word, with 
Tj.it piefK and TeiiL stem). 

Pl»tt -an (to shiLe li>fh(hf) ])at (by loss of /), jiiiddio (freii. ol 
“pat,” foi pattlc), jial ter (lic([ of ‘*p.it’j 

Rsed-.ui {/(} distmiy adust) lead, lecle ((oiin^ 1), iiddlo (y)io]»erI\ 
luldlfs, AS r.p(l-(‘lse, a iiddle, jdiii. ia'*(l-(ds-.an, nddh's), Klhelied 
the llnieadv (witliout reile, oi loiiiisel, iiijudieKnis) c. 

Redf -ww {to Kill) (ir l>i3-rtMvc, loM'i (a pii.iU') * ‘ 

Bid- .in, pL. 1. rid {to go on hoi^^thad) iide, wnl, loid (A S i.id), 
ready (A S lasle, (Mjuijjpisl Ini jidim^n, ai -lay (u jtli bat pielixad-', 
lai-mont ("hoit lor ar-iai-meni h In * 1-1 ji^fdt n (see al)n\<', p .I07). 
R6w-aii (to ptoprl^prifh tuns) inw, inddii (A S lotliei, a ])addle) 
Rlim {spac(\ a rhamhf't) loom, looiii), nini-m.ige (loi looin- 
age, stowage , the veib “inniiiMge” Mgniln's b) find room .‘or «elosc 
p.ieh ing in a sliip) * 

S£1 {time, scf/son) silly (A S, s.el-ig, hi siMsoinlih*, lloui lucky, 
tlien simple or loolisli) ,, 

Sir {panifiU): soie, sony (AS. nAi-ilc). No eonnei tion with 
SOI row,” finm A S sorge 

Sc 4 d-an, 01 scedd-an (to ptaf 01 pom ) shul (.is in “ WMtei -shed,’ 
that w'liieh sIkmK or jiaits the waleis ol .1 ii\ei), sheath (A S scietli, 
lit. that wJiieli sejMMlui, lienee a hu'-k, shill, 01 ]>od), dioildy (that 
wliieh Is sliinl 01 Liiiown oil in spinning wonli 

ScBBd, scead-il [ashadt 01 shr/fn) sli.ide, shadow, slied (a .sliglit 
shell 111 ). 

Sceac-an (to shale, nUo to inn) • pt t‘ac6c shake, slioi'k, shackle 
(A.S sceae-iil, a loose bond), sh mk '^A S sitaiie-a, hone of the log, 
named from its motion in iiinning^ 

Sceap-.in, 01 Bcap-an {to joi m 01 jtfshmir shape, slup (A S. scip), 
.skill' (doublet ol fireceding), skip|M‘r, laiid-si'a|ie, fuend-sliip. 

Scearp {rnttunt). sh.irj*, .seaip, 't'searpimmt (Fi. escaipe, with 
sufiiY -inenth i ounter - se.irp (Fi. eoiitie seaipe), serap, scrape 
(AS scearp lan, to siaiil)\ seiamhle (with intrusive w/, freq. of 
“ senpe ’ ). 

Sceaw-iaii {to point out): shew nr -how, sheen (A.S. seenc. Mid. 
Eng. sffliene), scavenger (for “si.ivagei’ ; cf. messenger for 
“mossager”, the n is in both words intiiisive; seav-age = shew- 
age, a hybiid word forme T with Tiuit stem scav- and Romanic 
suilii' -age). 
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Scer-ati {to cut) , shear, scai (a roik, Siiiiid skci, an ibolateJ 
lock cut otf fi mil the niainlaml}, mmit, bcjiily, ‘^coie ;A S. Moren, 
the number twenty denoted® by a long out in a stick\ sliaul ot 
slieid (A.S. sceard, a liagnieiit, a thing euP, ])ot-sluT(l, >liarc {\ S 
scear-u, a portion, also a thing th.il < iit^h plough--haio, shuie ,A.S 
score; cf. A.S. scor-en clil, a .shorn elill), shoit (A S. veoit, cut 
oil), skiit or shirt (Scand sk^rt, a slioi i kind o( kiithO 

Scila, Bceld ; shield, slnltei (a u)ii ol Mid Kng slield- 

tninie, “ a shield-tioop,” whieh w.is lutpnntlv sjn*lt as “^hrltmn 
01 “aheltnin ” ; A S solid, a shield, and A S liunii, a tnu)|>'i 

S^df'iaii, BCuf-an (/o sho\e, sln)\i‘l S siol-cl', ^hiillli‘ 

or seiitlle (lre([ of Scaiitl skutl-a, to faidi), shi.il lA S sieal, a i-.i.. 
ol coin shoved togethei) 

Scot-ian 01 sceot-aii rA///), |» j» scot in shoni, shol, sloI-Ihi* 
(A.S Slot, payment, a eonlribmion lo a mnninni liind into wlmli 
rl is .shot), s( 11(1, s( nltle Ji ei] ol pK'ci ding , sluill le f^oiillid liuin 
being shot a(ios> the thn ads in \\ei\iiig, slum b' mi k , .dxillidi 
(^Lowland Scotl ll, t%5^. //, to I.ljwi .ibollt', slvllllm i»i skllllf pills 
(so called because s/mt at b\^a .s/. oi piojettilc • ^ 

Scre 4 w-l. (a ftthlul to lutn' o Mynoz/io/s Miew 

(a vicrtms^ioise I, shiew '^a si old o| eiilni m\ ’, besbh'w, din wd 
lold seiisi*, nialu’ionv') sinew mouse 

Scun-iaii {to (innd) shnii -liiinl. m boon* i (a iiiisspi llnig loi 
“ sLOuiiei a sliip that glid«^'» .>aig s\m1i1\ A S m lyi nin. orig 
to speed Ol send along) • 

‘ Sing-an {to )>'souu(l) sing, song \ S sing, liom snig pi t 
ot slflg-Ufcll), songstei (A S s.iiig \sln oi siiig*i^ lie, dolll<b siillix, 
-es and -^n‘^t s«»ng*stie-s (with ,i tifiid sulli\ o ss, it| |i migini, 
singe (A S seng-Aii, to to >iiji^ oi n -<anid) 

Skerm-an,{Old lligb (b-im \ also sciim an i/o Wi/ suinmn 

tige, sklim-ish (O Ui esi .11 111 oin he I, < .ii a nmiK li a blillonii, dt m ed 
lioiii the piteedingi 

Sla.h-an, Ol slea-ii {to Idl "bis, ^bnnditii 'ol wbuli tin ba'-e 
IS A.S, slealit -Mnl I’hig sbuighi -ledgi li ininni S s!' ' gi , 
a sniUer, and A S h.inioi, li inini< i , .a ( iiilo|f»gn ,i] ( oiMjit)iiiiil 

Smit-iUi [to t/fitl }>loo^ siinii, siiiontli f\S ^111' I In, ong 

llalteiicil witli .1 lianinn 1 ^nnib A S simili, oni- wlm woiks 
w itli th(‘ Inimniei t 

Snic-.ui 'A; C'lip sill ,1^ sii ik«‘ A Ml H 1 I (iiwbr , sn.nl 

(A S ^ii.egl, dim ot siia* -a oi n ig i 

» Spinn-aii {to it/oif i>}(t iliicods -pm -]>njdl< A S sjiinl , sjadti 
(Mui Eiig spiilni, wlmdi in A> won). I b- spinlhii on.- wliu 
'^pins), s|lin-st'*i lAS sjunii es-tie .iwoinui wbo^pin- 

Sprec-aii ito mh* thf moc ni ^oU tiio spi.ik Jan A S sjxi .m , 

he-spe.ik, s]ie«eh A S spie spoki "Jii.ili lioiii MmI I'.iig. '■j»ol.e, pt 

t of speak , the.*? is iTiliii''Pe bill alti i the ,iii,i'og\ ol winds liki 
‘Miuntsinan, ’ ‘oai'in.ni,' < l» , 

Stac-a (n po<^t stic-ian [to ^*t, -tick, staki -li< kle-bai k, stoi k 
(AS stoee. a tiling ^tnek down or li\*d', -l-ikadf, i^i.|neLt‘ 

(0 Fr. elnpiot foi estnjuel a small note stink np on (he gate of a 
court', ticket (doubh L ol the |»re«eding;, tnk Aredit, short lor 
“ticket”), stitch (A S sinr, a piicking sensation in the i»idc; 
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StflBl {standing -place for cattle) : stall, stale ^kept too long 
standing), stalk (dim. from A.S. staBl), stallion (a liorse not worked, 
but kept in a stall), stalwart (a misspelling for “ stal- worth,** A.S. 
atel-wyrthe ; see above, p. 370). 

iBteOp {orphaned) \ step-cliild (A.S. stcop-cild), stf-p-father (A.S, 
sto6p-feder), step-mother (A.S. stcop-inoder), 

Bt66r-an {to guide a ship) : steer, steer-age (a hybrid woi;^), star- 
board (the right side of a shij), on which the steersman stood), stern 
(the hind part of a vessel, the steerage place). 

Stig -an {to climb or mount) : stag (the male, the mounter), stile 
(A.S. stig-el), stair (A.S. sbvgr), stirrnpJA.S. stl-rdp, a ro^)o to 
mount by), sty (A.S. stfg-o, a pen for catthj), steward (A.S. 
sti-weard, a keeper of enclo.surcs). 

Btyb {stump) ; .stub, stubble, stump (a mvaliscd form of “stub"), 
stubborn (stock-like, not easily moved, A S. styb-or, with 
crescent n), 

Swer-ian {to declare) swear, an-aw'cr (A S. and-swer-ian, and = 
against), for-.sAvear (A.S. lor, depreciatory ])rcfLl). 

• B|^il -ian {to washj to drink greedily'^: .swill, swill-tub, scullcr-y 
(‘‘sculler” IS a variant of swillor, due to Scand. inlludjfce for the 
suffix y cf. pantr-y, smith-y, buttcr-y). 

Bwlm-a {dizziness) : .swum, squcvim-i.sh (a V;orr. of Mid. Eng. 
sweym-ouH, a hybrid w'ord), swindler (A S. swiiid-an, a form of 
swim, to lie dizzy, to act though tl^.sl 5 ). 

Tidige, tidie toad): toad, tad-pole (a toad which is all, 
“poll” or head), toad-eater (now contracted to “toady,” a syco- 
phant or mountebank who pri^^^eiidcd to bo ready to crrtTtoafis).* 

Tea ■an, older form tda-ian (to pull about, tear)*: tease, tousc, 
teas-ol (A.S. ticsel, a plant), tusVic (freq. of tousc).? •* 

Takke (Mjd. Eng. fastening, prob.ibly allied to^caiid. tak-a, 
take) ; tack, tache (a blenush), at-tacb, at-tack, de-tach, tetchy (now 
corrupted to “touchy*’). « 

Te^, teSr {fluid from the eye) ; tear, train-oil (formerly spelt 
trane-oylo, 0. Du. traen, tear : the drops that came out from whale’s 
blubber). • , 

Te6h-an, oj te6n {to tug along): tow, tow -line (A.S. toh-line, 
from tag-on, pp. of te6h-an ; A S. line is from Lat. lin-ca), tiig (from 
pt. t. plur. of A.S. tedii-an), tuck (to^ gather in a dross, from the 
same root as “tug”), wMn-ton (A.S waii-tow'cn, untrained, from 
A.S. wan, deficient, and toweii = tngen, p.p of tcuh-an), tie (A.S. 
tygo, tedg, or te.ih, a rope for pulling) * 

Thersc-an {to beat): thresh or thrash, tbresb-old ( = thresh -wold, 
A.S. thersc-w'ald, later Sax. thoihC-qld, A.S. wald or weald* threshold 
is the piece of woo^l constantly boatou by the tread of feet). 

Thred, thri {three): fhird (A.S. thridda), thrice (Mid. Eng. 
thri-oa, of thioe), thir-tecn (A.S. tbroo-tyno), thirty (A.S. thri-tig), 
riding (for thnd-ing, one of the three divisions of Yorkshire). 

Tld ; tld-aii {to happhi) : tide, be-tide. Whitsun-tido, tidings 
(Mid. Eng. tid-indo, afterwards spelt os tidings, things that happen). 

Trod -an {to put the foot on anything) : tread, trade, trade-wind 
(a wind that follows a certain course), treadle (what wo tread on in a 
lathe or in a cycle). 
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Tre6we, or trAwe ccrfan,, hc/„„d). (nio (Mi.l En- 

trewc) tro'vfAS. troow-ian, („ Wl, u.th ... ,ntl, .AS 
.cowthn) tr,UT(AI*l Eng. lu«e>, (1... pl,„al ..f -tun) 

1 pledge, Iroiii A.S tiuwa, a eontiact^ (rust pS. an.l ti.tu.f, v( tlie 
^aiiic base as “ true ). . ■ 

TwA (/?/()); be-tween (AS be-twobiiaiib lutwixt (Uie Ms e\- 
ereseent Micl Eng. b.-Uix-c, A.S. bi-twih'. Iwih,. , A S hsell 
twello.T.otli. twa-lil, wlneli iiumiis “two omm len “lif " inians 
leinaimiig , ten and iwo i)\ci , m-o Lif-i.in, aboM'i, Ih. hu i \ .S 
twen, tw-^cgen, twain, and A.S tig. UiO. twne (A S. (wig,.;. i„,g 
shy of a tree, tlic mrt of a braiudi. wlinl, ,s ne.rs-anli .loubUd. 
twill, twiu (A.S ge-twitine), twine (A S twin, a IwiMkI oi .loiiMed 
thread) twist (AS twi.l- . f.on, AS twi-i, with sullix 

• hla-8t, iroin uluw) 

Wac-an, wac-iaii (/iw/z/cr, aasr jjoui 
Watch (A. tS. a-wail (U Ki ii-\\ait-u*i , fioni () (hi 

wahla, .1 Ufitcliinaii , in me ilu* ]ili!aM‘ “ Ik* m ms 

wntehnieii), 1 *ivoii.k% (Ki. luvoii.ie, oiiir Imae, Cm Iimw.k Im, a 
keeping ^^atc]|, iroiii Iim, n.ai, and en, to w.iieln • 

Wapen nnp/t matt of'vn, ) weajHin, .i|.eiit.ikt‘ (A S \\.u|i'n' 
ge-tiPC-f, Iffl wcajKin-toueliing, Iieiitv a disin<l goMim*.! l.\ .i innii 
whose aiithoniy waj% eoiitniMl l.y tlie tom liiug of 

{cant tons) \ w.iiy, h-w.-im, l)r-\\aie, wan- (niM«‘)i.iiidi**( A S 
war-ii, lice(], care), wjiiii lA ain-jaii), wmi (A S \^m, .i dun, 
a protection), wan -ant, giiai.intre (O. Ki. gaianhi*; 

• Water {ivatei) : walei, of hi (A S otor. ducllri in wat(i ' 

Warra {J^^tnuf) wai, w.ir-l.'n lA S fai-ii, a sifting oiil or 

going), gueilTl^ (iiicgul.u waifaie, lif. “a liitlu wai, dim o( Vi 
gueire, w.-v). • ^ ^ 

Weard (legtcr) . wai<i, a-w.ud, ^\aId-e^, giiaid (hi g.udi*, tin* 
Frendi s])(‘lling of “ward”), gnaidian (dmihlcl oT “uaiden’M, 
re-waid, le-g.ml, waul-rolie (a nlai e for keeping i(d»es), \ .in-guaicl 
(see Ab-, p. ;i7;3j 

Wed {a ptiihji)- wed f\erl), AS \\Mld-iin, hf to phdgi m 
niainage), wed-loek (A S wed-liie, A S. I.ie, s-^iort), wage (a gagf or 
pledge, stipiilateil |m> intent), wagir (a hei i 

Weder {ttic state nj the (tt,)' we.itliM, w i-atliei -la'af t n, we.illiei- 
bitten (‘‘Winter's Tale,” v 2. GOj, withei (lit to expose I<J till) 
weatlier) • 

Wef an \to uniic w^ave, wel» (A S weft, voof (.i (oii. 

pi Mid. Kng oof, and tins is a eontiaelmn o| A S. f, Jit. on the 
wpf or w ai [)). 

Weg- aij(^c> h*ffr, hjt) weigli, \\ain (A S w.e'ui or wa’ni, 

wag-on or wagg-on (A S w.egn', wagg-le 

Wlf (ry v'oman) wife, ^\nInaIl hi ( orr. of A S man, the Moid 
“man ’ being funnel Iv ajiplud to hotli wexes , in tlie 12tli Miitnry 
it beeainc “wnnimaii '). 

Wiht {a or wliit hir jMitielej, Wight a j.»r*'Oii), 

aught (A.S. .i-wiht, one W'liit\ naught (anglit with negati\c ^-rtfix), 
not (contr. of j>rccediiig) 

Will ■an (to dcsiie) - will, wild (A S wild, untamed), wilflerness 
(A S wildern-nesse, Mid. Kng. wilderne, formed with suffix n from 

2 C 


K.n c. 
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A.S. wilder, a wild animal ; *Svilder” la from A.S. wild and deor, 
a wild amin.il), be-wild(*r (to lead aatray), weal (A.o. wola, pros- 
perity), we.iltii, well (according to wmh), w'el-fare, wel-come. 

Wind {the air in motion) \ wind, wind-fall, wind-mill, wind-ow 
(Scand. vindr-aiiga, lit. wind-eye), winn-ow (A.S. \\iiidw'-ian, to 
cx])oso to wind). 

Wind-aii {to turn round) : wind, wend, wand-er (fiecp of jire^cding), 
w'ladlass (Seaiid vind-ass, liom ass, a ])olc or rounded beam , the I is 
intrusive), w’onder (A S. wund-oi, a thing Irom wliicb one turns 
aside in a\\(‘), wondrous (a rorr ot Mid. Kng. wonders, poss. case of 
“wonder,” ami tiieieloro adverbial, not an adjective; m AS, the 
adj was wiindor-ric, “ wondei-like ”). 

Wit-aii {to know) : wit (iiomi and verb), wusc (in the seii^e of 
discic t, A.S wis, ong. lorm wit-sa, possessed of wit), wis-dom 
(A S. wi'i-rbrn), wise (in the sense ot manner, A S wise, wayb 
like-WMse, otliei-wise, guise (doublet of “wise'*), dis-gmsc (a hybriu 
fonn itioTi), twit (AS let-wit-an, to leprouh), wise-aere (0. High 
del wi/agd, a piuphct, whieii lu A S bee.mie .)vllega), wulch (A S. 
wice,;, in.n , oi WK.ee, feiii ), wieked (the stem ol this wold is A.S. 
wiee-, iia 111 the juis-ediiigb wit-ness (A.S w it-rn s, testimony), 
wiz-ard ( — witt-ish- ird), \ wu (suj»posed to bi' — l know'^ biu ready 
fioiu Mid Kng ywi-, Ol iwi^, cdtainly, Ibis being fioni A S gc-w’is), 
witen.i-gem >1 ('assmul)ly u( I In* wise • si*(5 above undii Met an). 

Wnng-an itofwnt) . wiing, win^s (.>li<l. Eng wr'kk-en, as in the 
])hia'ic “to ^ritk one’s ankle”), i n ket.s’(denved fiom tl^e jireecding), 
wiig (to move aliout, A S wiig-iui), iig (a, frolie, or ]>rank, for ^ 
“wiig”), wriggle (liKj ol “wiig”), wiangle (fnsj of “jMr'g"), 
WTcneli (AS. wienc or vvieiub, a twist), wrinKu* f;i little twist), 
WTOMg (AS. wiang, oiig. j)l t of veib “wiingau”), wiy (A.S. 
wrig-ian, to incline lowaids), a-wuy. 

Wrlth an {h twiftf ahonf) . writ lie, wrath (A S. wratln pt. t. of the 
vcib wiitli-anh wreath (AS wi.iuli, a twisted hand), wiesl (A.S. 
wTcBst-an, to twist foreihlv, (odistnii), wn^sile (liei) of ])reeedin.:)i 
WTi-^t (AS. wiist, that which tiiiiis (he hand about), w lotii (A.V 
wrath) 

Wyre-an {to male anoth^nq): work (Aor.i, A.S wyie-an ; noun, 
A.S. w ore Ol were), w light (workm.in, A.S. wyrhta), cart-wnght! 
wheel- w'light, sin p-w light, 

IV.-DERIVATIVES FPvOM LATIN ROOTS. 

-V. //. — Observe distinction hetween Late Lat ond Low Lat (/>. 375). 

Acer, acr-em {s’mrp) aen-b-itp, aer-id, aeii-mon-y, eager (Fr. 
aigre), vm-egar (Fr vin-aigre, soui wiiie^ 

Ac-u-ero, ac-ut*uin {sharjhn) acute, .ague (shiveiing fit, Fr aigii) 

Xd •es (a house) ed i-fice, ed i-fy, ed-i-tio-at-ion. 

^qu-us, ;3qu-al-is {ju^t, (qwiJ)\ al-e(|U‘atc, equ-at-ion, equ-i-ty, 
in-iqu-i-Jy, cqu-al, cqu-al-i-ty, equ-anim i-ty. 

^Btim are, »Btim-at-nm (to ut/u^) : aim (0. Fr. aesm-er, Lat. ad 
ivstim-aro), esteem, estiiii-at-ion 

JEv -mu {age) : co-ov-al, niedi-cv al, prim-cv-al 
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Ag •er, ajjr-i [fuhL)\ agr-.u mu, .iirn-ciiltiirt' m-.u ion 

pilgrim ( 0 . Fv.^pc'legi 111 or puloim, L.u ].or-i gi -inrs' 

Ag-ere, act-urn {to do ) : acljiag-enl, .ig cn-cs, ainl>.i r.i, ou-j, 

cog-Mit (from co-ig-ontoiii), en-act, »*\-ig out, j.io.l i;/ .il J.Vto l.u! 
proJ-ig-al-is). 

All ui'^ {others : ali-as, ali-ln, ah-cn, all «jiiot 

[second of two) \ altoi [x ), alld ( .uioii, alti i ii-,no alii ii ism, 
bub-altCTU 

Alt-us {high): alt-ar, alt i-tmlr, ali-o, o\aM, liaiu^ht \ U) I'l 
haut, liigli), liaut-boy (Fr bni^, \\oo«l , Ii il o-l.oi 

Ap-ai’o, amat-uni (to loVt ' . amal 01\, .im i abii , am i< - ili •> 1 ii 
aniic-us), ani-oi-ous (L.n^ ani-oi, noun', oin.inmMi m < m \ in iin 
ic-us), in-im-u’-al, oii-m-i-U 

• Anim-a {ItJ^y hretdh)- anim-iis {nund' aniiii*al, anim 
anini-.Uii, anim-os i-ly, T(jii-aniin-i-ly, ni.ign aiiiiihous, piidil .m m- 
ofls, uu-aiiiiii-i-ty. 

Aim-us, ann-i • ann-aK, nimi mms :n \ ann-ii -il lii-- nn-i il 
por-oniM-al, so|'t-on%i al, ci nt » nn i ul 

Ante* (p]oli\, am loiu i l.iti 1 i( .mti-an-iis, \m11i i \( n • nl 
/\ aiit<'iioi,®aiUi(]Uo (Fi ), aiiln (a douhlrt ol tlio ]th > uImil: .• \?tn 
(I'r av-nnl^Lat ai) anio) 

Aper 111*, apert-iiip {to t^pm ) : apn -i-oiif , A pi -il 'In him tli * < ai I Ii 
till n opens to yn 1«1 ln'^^ li uilb), .i]h i t-nio, o \ 1 1 1 i li oiuoil, ojn n, 
un* om*o ill db oMil-UK* ^ t 

Ap-pell-aio, ap-pell-at-nin [to caV] - ap-])oal. jiell-af-i v, inin* 
•pell-at-ion (licre {/dn'i]] j>lai‘<srff/ , poal (slmii im aj» pial 

Apt-iu (yiY) : apt, ail-apl, ad cjit, apl-i-ti.dm alt i tml< .douMit of 
tlio ]no(‘o(hiig lli('*sul)stil ulioii ol /^or p), iii-i pt 

Aqu- 1 (JntUi) I aipi at-n*, a<|U • t (aijin* d.nlii^, Laf \ a'jii » 
ou*-, o\\or (0 JV c\MU, from \j a»]ii iniini,a\o <1 Inj J.oldin^^ m ati i ' 
ArC'Us (boir) ail’, nif-ado, an li, an li-i i (li anli*ii, J.Uo I al. 
arc-ai -Ills'' 

Ard -on, ars-iini {to ho?v) ant-' nt, ard oiii, ar^-nii 
Arm-a orm-an*, arm at u in /<> (n k a! .him (Ital. .ilF 

armo, to ai i s '), al-aiuni fdniiiilM of nnil'i\ stnrn r'os,t, 

Fr. arinoiic, Lit arm-jfniiin', aim-ida iL.it aimal i rli-sis^ mi 
aniiod ilodt), arm-a-ment, ai ni-i-'-l n o, airn o>)i ( L iT riim .U iii.i-, 
arm-y (0 I'r aimi^c, an .uiind Ix'dv ol nif*ni 

Are. art-is {rn t ' an, ai llliil, ajl-i In < , ai t-iMr i \ , ..it nt, .n L^i .s in 
(as if I mill Lato L it ariit-i .Minsj, iim 1 1 

• Art-iis ^ nnnt"^ : art-i do, ail-ir-ul-.sto 

Aud -lo, aud-it-nni dn hrai ) aud-i-1il*, and m noo, audit 'Im 
hours), oUcd-i-ont, oh • d-i-om o, oLfisam'r dmildct ol pnooding), 
ob-cy, Oyez (hoai yo, which a oii^i pinTJoums s as (> 

Aug-co, auct-um do male lurtpi) .imt-iori niginiiit, Au'^ust, 
aulh-or fLat. aiict or), aut-iirnn ^im t-unin-us, tlio season of imnaso 
orliar\cst). 

Aur-um {gold) \ aur-o-ole. aun-forotm, or {g>dd in Inrafdry;, or i-ol 
( 0 . Fr. or-i-ol, Lato Lu oi-i-ol-nm, Liit aiir-e-ol-nni, Jii J reioRs 
ornamented with gold), nn-llainino (auii lldiiiina, tin; old si.mrJard of 
France). 

Av is [bird] : avi-ary, aii-spice or au-spiccs (Lat. a; is spn.iuni, th<> 
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watching of birds for purposes of aii^^ury), au-gury, bus-tard (formerly 
bis-tard, Lat. avis tarda, a slow-flying bird), oa-tftch (0. Fr. os- 
truce, Lat. avis + Gr. stroutli-ion). ® 

Barb-a {beard) : barb, barb-el (boarded lish), barb-er, barbed (as a 
horse), beard. 

Bell-us (./hir, fine) : belle, beau, beau-ty, bel-dam, bella donna 
(Lat. bella domina), ein-bell-ish. 

Bib-ere {to drink) : bib, bev-erage (0. Fr. boviaige), bev-y (Fr. 
bev-ce, a company), im-bibc, ini-bue, wiiie-bibbcr. 

Bis {twicr) ; bin-i {tv^o at a time^\ biu-aiy, bin-ocular, com-binc, 
ba-lcince (Fr. ba-lancc, Lat. bi-lanc-cm), bi-furcate (fiirca, fork)^ 
Brev-is {short) : breve, biev-ot, biev-i-oflry, brev-i-ty, briei, ab- 
brev-i-ate, a-biidge. 

Caball-us {horse) \ caval-ier, ca\al-cade, caval-iy, choval-iery. 
chival-ry (Fr. clio\al). ^ 

Cad-ere, caa-iim {to fall) ; case, cas-eade, cas-u-nl, cad-ence, chanffla 
(doui)let of preceding), co-m-cidc, de-ca<l-enco, de-cay, de-cid^-u-ous, 
cs-cheat (0. Fr. eschet, rent, Lat. c\ ead-ero),^c-eid“ent, in-cid-ent, 
oc-cas-ion, oc-cid-ent. 

** (Sted-<‘ro, c80B-nm {to cut or kill) : cres-nra, circuTn-ivbe, con-ci.se, 
de-ci(lc, ex-cis-iou, iii-cis-ivo, ce-ment (Lat. cfemcn'nm* cacd-i- 
nientum), chisel (Late Lat. cis-ellus, for cies-eljus), lioini-cide, sui- 
cide, inf.iiiti-cide 

Calx, calc-oni {stoae^ lime) \ chull^, CMlc-areous (for cnlc-arious), 
ealc-ulua, (^Ic-ul-a^c, causeway (Lat. calc-i-ata, paved, to which Eng. 
way ” has been added ; a liybiid compound : sec ]» ;j72) • 

Camer-a {npartment)', chani-b-er, chambei-lain (lor chaifc»bo^ling, 
0. Fr. chambrclonc), conn ado \vSp cainarada, a cdmpanv, an associate). 

Camp-u.s {nlain) : camp, c:mi))-aign, camp-cs*raf, rliamp-agnc, 
champ-aign, cliamp-ion (Lato Lat. camj)-ioii-em, a combatant), de- 
Cftini), cn-camp, scamp (0. Fi. es-caiup-cr, to firr^ Lat. ex campus), 
shamble. 

Canoell-us {gratiiig): cancel, ch&ncel, chnncLll-or, chancery (for 
cha^el-ry). 

Cand -ore {to be u'hitc), candid-iis {ivhife) cand-nl, cand-id-ate, 
cand-lo (Lat. cand-cl-a), kindle, cannol-codl, cand-nur, chaiulel-ier, 
chaiidl-cr, iu-cVmd-csccnt 

4 Can-crc, cant-um ; cant-.uc, cant-at-um {to sing) : cant, ac-cent, 
ciiit-icle, Ciint-o, chant, chanticleei, ohaut-iy, dcs-cant, en-chant, 
lu-cant-at-ioii, in-cont-ivc, pie-ccnt-or, rc-cant. 

Can -13 {dog ) : can-inc, kcnn-el (0. Fr chen-il). ^ 

Cap-cr, capr-i {a goat) : oatxjr, cabriolet, cab (short form of pre- 
ceding), capri-corn, cap-iiee (Ital. capnccio, a whim, a frisk like a 
goat’s). ^ 

Cap-cre, capt-um {to tale or hold) : ae-copt, anti-cip-ato, cab-le, 
(Late Lat. qj|tp-ul-inn, a holding rope), capt-ivC|''cait-ill (doublet of 
the preceding), cap-able, catch (Late Lat. capt-i-are), chose (0. Fr. 
choc-ier), c6ii-ccit, con-ceive, ex-cept, in-cipi-cnt, mter-erpt, pre-cept, 
pur-chase (0. Fr. pur-chacer), re-cipc {take d)^ sns-cept-ible. 

Capa-a (a vessel)^ allied to cap-cro : case, capsule, case-nient, cash 
(orig. the l) 0 x in which cash was kept), en case, sash (corruption of 
Fr. chasse, Lat. capsa). 
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Cftput, CEplt-is ijiead) \ a-cliieve (0. Fi. a-clipf, Ijit, ao (ajnit, to 
a head), a-chi^e-ment, cabbage (fioin Ital. caiiuctio, a little lipiul), 
cape, capit-iil, capit-at-ion, cqnt-ol, capit-ul-ate, cnpt-aiii (Late Lat. 
capit-an-eiis), cattle (Late Lat. eapit-al-iO, elmpt-or, iliatt-pN, cliief 
(0. Fr. chef, chieQ, cle-capit-ate, hatclnnont (eoiin]»lion ol ach’-iiu nt. 
shortened forni of aclneve-iiient), oo-eijuit, 8in-ciput (l.f. 

half he^, semi caput). 

Car-o, caxn-is (flesh): cain-al, rarn-ago, c.mi-at ion, cain-i-\al. 
carr-ion, charn-el, in-cani-ti-diiie, m-carn-at-ion, carn*i or-ous (Lat 
vor-are, to devour). 

Cj|Lr-us (deal ) : car-oss, cliar-i4y, clier-ihli. 

Caat-us (pure^ chastej: caste (lit. a puie bicc-il), chaste, cliast-en, 
chast-ise, in-cest, cast-i-gatc. 

• CauB-a (cause): ac-ciisc, bc-cause, cans -at-ive, ex-cuse, le-cus-aiit, 
ruse (a trick, Fr. ruse, f). Fr. iviisi r, Ijit re-eiLs-aro). 

• Cav-us (hollow): cage, cave, cajole (O. Fi. eagcol-ei, to rhatler 
like a bud in a cage), cun-cave, ex-cav-at-ioii. gabion (It.il gabbionr, 
augin. of Late Lat^gabia, a cage), g.inl oi jail (O. Fi gaole, Late 
Lat. gabiola). • 

Ced ■ere,ce88-um (/<» male innj oi ijichl) : cede, abs-cess, ae^f'etle, 
ancostOT (9, Fr. an-cess-our, Lat ante-ccss-oi), anle-eed-eiil, ae-eess, 
ac-cess-ory, de-ceas^ (Lat de-iess-iis), e\-cee«l, e\i‘ess, e\ cesfs-ivis 
inter-cedc, pic-de-ccss-oi, ic-ccde, ic-cess, .s<‘-ccde, sc ccss-ion, sue 
cced, suc-cesa, suc-cess-i\e. # 

Cent-UTii (a hmuiicd) . ctiil (as in “jiercent’^, cent-c^n-ary, eenl- 
onn-i-al, cent-i-gradc, cent-i-pede ceiit-u-plo, ccnt-ui ion, ctnt-in-y. 

Cfm<4), cret-uin (to distnufuish) con-cern, dc -eice (Ijat. de-ci(‘l- 
urn), de-cret-.\l, dis-boin, dis-cieel, s<4ret, se-ciet-ary. 

Chart-/ (paprg) : card, chart, cay.e fas in “ larte hiani hc "), cart el, 
cart-oon, car^-uuche, cait-r-idge (doublet of “ cai t-oucln , ‘ I he r is 
intrusne, the -nlgo is a corr. of -ouche), ch.iitei • 

Cing-ero, cinct-um (tn surround) • ciikI-uic, cn-ctinle (Lat. in 
cinct-a, lit. gilt in\ pre-cinets,Miingles (lait eing-u-liinO, suc-ciml. 

Civ-is (a citizen) civ-il-is (adj ) (ivil cil} fslmit loi eiT-i-ty, 
Lat. civ-i-tateiii), cit-i-/en, cit-a-del (Fr. tiladclla, dim foiin). 

Clax-us (dear, hriijht) . clear, clar-et, clai-i-h, chii-i-on, dc-claie, 
glaire (0. Fr. white of egg). • 

Claud -ere, claui-um {to dnil)- daiisc, chost ci, clcjso, clos-et, 
con-cludc, cun-clus-ioii, re-oiu'-c, se-clus-ion, sluice (O Fr. es-cliise, 
Lat. ex-clusa aqua, shut-oil w.itcr). 

, Cliv-us (a stopr)\ ac-eliv-i-ty (sloping nj*j, dc-cliv-i-ly (sloping 
down), pro-cliv-i-ty (sloping forward). 

Cognoac-ere, coguit-uni (to Inov , conipoundcMl ol r»oi and (jnosc- 
ere): cognit-ioii, cognis-ant, connoisseur (a knowing one), m- 
cognit-o, le-cognise, re-cogni.s-ancc, re-cognit-ion, reconnaissance, i<;- 
connoitre (0. Fr. t^cognoistre). 

Col-cre, cult-um [to till) , tol-on-y, enlt-ure, cuU i-vato, agn- 
cult-ure. 

Com-cs, comit-is (companion): count (Ironi stem co«n7),frount-y 
(Lat comit-at-us), cou-stable (Lat. comes stabuli, count of the atable), 
concomitant. ^ 

Co-opar-irc (conceal) : cover (0. Fr rovr ir), cover-let (0. Fr. 
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covre-lit, a bed-covt^r), covert, ciir-few (0. Fr. covre-feu, a firo-cover), 
dis-covcr, ker-cJiicr (0. Fr. oovre chef, liead-cover). 'N. B. — Re-cover 
IS from Ii;it. rc-ewy^rr-are, an entirely d.stiiict root. 

Coqu-ore, coct-uin (/o cook) : bis-cuit (Fr. bis-cuit, twice cooked), 
cak 0 (^J, cook, coii-coct, de-coct-ion, kitchen (A.S. cicen. Lat. coqu-ina, 
cook-house), prr-coc-i-oiis (Lat. praecox, -coc-is, early npe), apri-cot 
(formoily spelt as af)ricock, Port. ti\ bnco(|ue, the eaily ripe. The 
al was inerc-ly the Ar.ibic aiticlc ; the h'l was fioni Lat pra'). 

Cor, cord-is (h/fitt) : core, ac-cord, ac-cord-iiig-ly, coii-{'Oid, con- 
eord-at, com -ago, dis-coid, rc-cord, le-coid-ci. 

Cor-i-UMi {hidr) : ciiir-ass (Fr. cun, leather), ex-cori-ate, scourge, 
(0. Fr cs-corgie, Lit i \-eoiiata, a leather whip). 

Corn-u {a hoin)\ com, coni-el, corn-el-iaii, corn-er (Late Lat. 
corn-er-ia), eom-et, iini-com ^ • 

Coron-a {(t rraivu, n ), coron-.iie, coron at-iim (v ) corn-ice (Late 
Lat coron- oi (;oi u-ic-(*ni, a border), coroll-.iry (IjaL. coroll-a, dim ft’ 
coruii-a), coion-al, (‘oion-m (Laic* L;it coron-at-ur, a crown ollicer), 
coron-et (dim of 1 m corom*), ooion-at-ioii 

Ccrp-iiH, corpor is {bod if) coips, corjese, coise, coi p-ii-h‘nt, cor- 

pus-clo, cors-el, cors-bd, corpoi-al, corpoi-al-ion, iii-corpw’-ate. 

Cro-are, cre-at-mii {to mnU) • (reatc*, cieat-nie, cicolc{\Sj>. ciiollo, 
a negro, eoiiuption of cie-ad-illo, dim. of cri;-;^d-o, one educated, 
well biought lip), ]uo-c rente, ic-cre-at-ion (No connection with 
rccirtjaf see next woul ) »• 

Cred -eie* credlt-um {to hr//cvc) : ciecl-eiicc, cied-ible, crecl-iL, crod- 
ul-ous, giant (from Lale Lat form of credent-)^ le-c reant (jires. ]>ait * 
of Fr. Hi-croire, Jjat. re-ered-eie), niis-cieant (one who inisbulicvjs) 
Cresc-cre, cret-um {to y/ ()/<;*: ac-eiet-ioii, ae-eiuc (0, Fi ac-ereu), 
crcsc-ent, cnn-ciele, de-eieas<‘, de,-eie-nient, ex-eresci enei*, i^-c^niit (ill 
forineil fioni Fi reeinter, to levy tioop-. i, in-ere-nic nl, ciew (formerly 
spelt as cine, oboit foi 0 Fr aceiin*, i cunfoieenieiit) 

Crux, cruc-is {cros^) cio-^s (0 Fi. cioi*'), einoi-al, criic-i-fy (Lat 
cruci-fig-erc\ to fix on the crobN), riiis-ade, ox-( i nc-i-ate, ciuise (to 
cross tin* sea, (hiougli Dnteh krms-en, (o eniise). 

Cub-are, cubit- or cu,bat urn (/o he doun) tov-ey (0. Fr. covee, 
brood of paitridg<‘s), eon-e,ub-ine, eiih-il, ifi-ciib-ate, in-cnh-its, in- 
cumh-eiit (Lilt eii!nl)-eii‘, anofluT form of ciih-aie), le-ciimb-eiit. 

Culp-are, culp-at-iiiii {to htifme) eulp-ablc, cul])-i-it (the r Is 
intrusive, as in ])U t-r-idgc*, cait-i -idge),s^\-eiilp-ato, in-cnlp-atc 
Cur-a (n.\ cur-are, cur-at-nm {to talc can' of): cure (verb and 
noun), ac-ciii-ate, cur-ate, ciii-i-ous, proctoi (short form of pio-cui-, 
at-or), ])ro-ciire, i»ro\-y (Lat pro-cur-at-io\ scour (0 Fr. es-fur-ei, 
Lat ex-cur-aie\ .siiie-ciirt* (l^it .siue eura, without anyo trouble), 
se-cure, sine (-^hoit lorm ol secure}, j^s-suie, en-suie. (No connection 
with care, A S ear-ii, ccar-u ) 

Curr-eie, curs-iim {to ran) - course, con-eourse, con-cur, corrnlor 
(Ital. coriulore, a ]jaNsago or galleiy i nniiiug along\ cors-air, coiirs-er, 
cour ier, cm i -cut, curi-eii-ey, lurr-i-ele, curs-ory, dis-course, ex- 
cuis-ion., in-enr, oe-cur, iv-eiir, pre-cur-.-or, rc-course, suc-cour (Lat. 
auc-cnrr-eie, to help). 

Curv-us {bent), curv-are, curv at-um (to hcitd) : curve, curb, 
curv-at-uro, ciirv-et, kerb .stone (a nlls^pelliug foi cuibbtoiie). 
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Damn-are, damn-at-um roinlfuin) <lninn, omi ilnnii, 

(Late Lat. d:^Hi-at-iciiin), iKunii-.n-icii, ni dunii i*t’\ , in «l(Mnii-i 
(No connection witli A.S d/nn 

D-are, dat-uin (^0 ffire): aa-d, dvila aUlll^^s inti d\ d:itr. 
die (Er. de, 0. Fr. dot), e-dit-ion, pci-dil -ion. uinlii [V\ leinln'. Lat 
red-dero), reidoz\oiis (Fr. U‘ndi*i L.it imii 

(Fr. rente, Lat rcd-ilila), siu-it‘udei O.al iiinliU' , tia dit ion, 

treason (0. Fr. tr.ii'iun, doul»let ol tin* pi trod in ir' 

Deb-eve, debit-nni (^) on o dfb-rnt-uu Lii dtLtnlni ih-\ in 
uwetl, they are tlin*, -hd ptM- plni pas'^nr dili-il, dt hi, di ht tn 
due (0. Fr. dt'ii, dtnie p n nt l‘i di‘\oii, tt* o\\< L tin t\, tnd,.i\(iin 
(Fif devoir), m-dfht-et^, (lehii-ahh* 

Dec-em {trn)j decim ih [ftiifn) deni \f>fi o/ tt tm.t tit m \a\ 
decan-U‘^, one set o\t‘i ten im n , (h<.vn-al ht l«)n',in'^ lo a d» .iii 
dec-eiin-l-al (Lat annaiN a \eii', deeini-ah tlftiin-ih- thn min 
% Dens, dent- IS tooflt) dent al, (leiii-i-'l, tlmthlion li dent th 
hon, tootii of a lion), denl-i-tiue J.at lin aie, It^ nih , tluil il nni, 
in-dent, in-dent-uie. 

DiC-aie, dic-at-ilfli f/t; so?/) • ah-<lie ale. eon rln-ntn Im etui m- loin, 
de-dic ale. in-tleK, in-die-ale, pn dn-alt, pn ai h [\'\ jOt l In j-n- 
dic-a-inenT ^ 


dic-a-inenT ^ . j . 

Dic-ere, dict-uni {(o dict-.m, dictat-nni (Im ‘1 ol dietn*' 

ad-dict, eontra-diH, diet-at.*, dn l at-ion .liel-attn, .In t-n.ii n\ 
ditto (Ital. ditto, that ^\llnh ha^ h. eii sanL, thii-\ '* dn L m <in 
iii-dite, inlei-tlit t, ine-tlit tjalnfle tin 1 it»n. imi-oii d.^^d.h I ol pn 
coding), male-tin t-ion, nialisttn tdonhlel ot pm^tlin-’ , Nti tin jI 

vero diet um), jniis-dn t-ion t . i ... 

6i-ci (day); duirn-ns idaihi' ^nl-jonin (I .ilt L.;l diniiMi. , 
di-al, di.aiy*dmin. iL n>uin-al jt)uni-e\ iLil. Lat thmn ala -o-ionin 
(so~Lift. s.ih^r nieii-di-an f Lat • iin dins tin ^ , ha mn- ht . n .snh 

stituted fi)i«f^) ^ , ... , 

Dizn-ns {irmthu, , dign-aii, dign-at in do fhnd no/ffni)’ (Ihlh 

eon-dign, dign-i-lv , <lain-l} vdt^ifihh'l td “tligiid \ , t igii-i \,iiis(ain, 

Doc-el e, doct-nni ('/u /no7?) doe-lh- tloi I (ii,ilotti iin , tlot -ii iin nl 

dol-(*rf/.. h< •» 

dol-our, (lol-oi-oiis, iii-.l..l-.'n.f lit liculiM. Ii-nii li. iim 

Domin-iis (/-/(?. , domifi-m, domm al-ns ( wi Ihv h<nl I mi 

fUine(0 I’l il.iiiM' Oil .lonmi-.0..l.mi-.l(O I'l 

(0 Ft diuiKin. .isil iK.iii.iI.at. I..i! .loinm-i-.n mm, l-v . , ' - 

doiiiain (ir ilmiifMK' clmiim-.tl", <lonini-ii-i 'I'.ii ■■ | mi 

title), ^mm-i, diuim.i, d^m^M•ml or ,|.m|-m ' I. .1. l.it -lomM-.on . 1 . 1 , a 

dunoeoii-towei ), lire-doiiiiii-.nii, iii-i'i' iim - ' ' ' '' I’ l 'il., 

Don-iiro, don-at-imi (/O < on-dom . dm, .1 ion |.iiolon 

<r,.. .i.,,- , 'i-vy. 

(coined Iroiii doii-aoc, emJ.ni ri.eiil . n -lou . 

Duc-cre, duct-uii. [U> Mr, duc-.ue, duc at-um [m dux. 

duc -13 {a leader) ab-dnct-ioii, iid-duee, .on-, nee, ,•011 duet e«ii-duil 

(doublet of “ conduct • dedmt, do«e Mtal fn.n. Auc-i.), donehe 
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(Ital (1 )(*Ma, (locc'j-ai Latn Lat i-aio), diK -al, (lucal, duke, 

diieli-O'is, dii<'li-y (Ij.ilr Jjat ducat-ns, .i dukedom), duct diict-ilc, 
(!-dii(;f;, I dii-i.ite, iii-diict, pio-ducc, ic-ilouht (an intumclicd jilacc ol 
rt'Lre.it, fiom laL. rc-dm tii'i), siili-rlm' (O Fi snuduuc, Lat. sul)- 

diicctc), ( I i-due.‘ (L it ti .Liis-dm cic) 

Du-o . dubifc-an*, dubit-at-um {to he of too du-al, 

dfMic(\ doiilile (fjit dii-tiliisj, doublet, doul)t, (k)/( n (0 Fr d(»aiiie, 
tiom do/e (twehe), l^at d iio-d(‘cim, -aiiii'), dubious, 

dii-et, dll-el, dii-[>le\', m-dulul-.il)Ie, rc-doubl-.iliji*. 

Dur-iis (hnnt)^ dur-.iie, dur-at-uiu (/e Just), dui-iii'^, dui-aldc, 
diii'-aie -jdui-.il loii, dur -ess (Jj il d(ii-it-ia, 0 Fi dui -cm cj, eii-diiie, 
ob-dui at(! 

Ed -eie, es-uiii Uo eot)^ eac-a od-iMe, ihc-ulcnt, ob-csi^ (oik 

will) ll-L'i e iten I u.'elyj 

E n-ei'( empt-inu (/»> toni) ev-emji^, |m;i -(M ii|>t-ory, ])iem'Uim 
(|u,e ern eie oi mi-me, to i live heloieliaml ), ])lom|»t (jiio i*ni | it -il^ 

])I OMipt -11, led eem, led (Mujil-iou, i.tiisoiii (doiililil ol tlu ]»l('tedino) 

E-o, i-ie, it iiiii {fo ifo) , iter, itmer-is < /loif n> t/) . amli-i-enl, amb- 
it ion, < in ii-it, omineiiee ■ li it ( oin r ‘e.im, ' mitl'ie, to be^iiy, c\-lt, 
eyi e ((^ Ki die, joimn V li.iL ilimi-isj, di.int (as iii tin' jiliiasc 
“ kilii^'it-ei I .ml , ’ ?i lia \ (dll ol u.uidi 1 111^14 k in lit, li om ( (o r-ei, 
or eii-er, pii's jmt ei 1 .ml, lioiii bat itimi aie, not I'toiii bit 
eri-.ire), Ml it i-il, is me lO Fi issin , leiii ol is^ii, p p ol is^ir, to 0() 
out, lat e\-iiei, it-m-ei ai \ , ob-it, jni-is]i diom I‘'l ]i ll^s-, Jjrit 
Jiei-IK'), JJ^-eloi 01 ]Hetoi 'pl'.eitiii, j bo '<01 s In loie^ pleter it'‘, 
sed it'ioii, Midden f()^ \'[ siidaiii, bate b.il siib-il-.m-Us), tian>-il, 
1 1 nice, tl Llls-i-eiit, ll.iii ^ il-oi \ 

Exempl-uni .f\nfiojf/e) . en-s.im]»l(‘, lAamiile, exempl-ar} , A.ini^ile, 
samplei ^ 

Extra (Oifsnlt) e\(r an-cous /bat v( l-ail-ells », e^tim-^e ( bi 
(‘Sl I ill L'ei , liollt bat (‘\ 1 1 -.in ell- 1 , stia -j;! (^lioit Ibl, estllllL^i;^ 
si F II 1 LJ-(‘I , cnI ^ Is ‘‘an (*\tia, ’ ‘ e\li.is”), cxteiMi, t vtleiue, 

e\t I in^K , (‘\1(M iial 

Fabric .lie, fabric atiiin /e,/'. , fabric .1 Ni ^ biloh b.j.^o 

(0 bl loii^e), libin -.ite, libiie-it inn 

Fac-eie, fact-lllll (/o/zvo'/' .ll Ini l, bene lit, ben«-ll(|-(n (olH-tll 
eo'inter-ti ll , dedeal ' * ) I' I de-1 1 ) 1 , ji [I (»l d( lai 1 (‘ , de-]( ( t , didl( ll 
Ml I uU 01 bills ‘ Noi l I, (d-lei t, « I lie n - \ , |.h -sinii b ' sboi t l"i “ I n turn 
simile," nude liK. b Int-iori, I let-i t i-oiis, lu-tnlum ibil lai-(ie 
toluin', t isbion doublet ol “lulinii |e i^-ii'b' > li nni () 1' i ]l:'^-,lllt, 
pies pill n| 1 NIC , lel-lsll 01 let-l( ll t Id b t-iebe. h nlll b ll I.UllIlUs' 
li'lt (0 l'’l (lit, doublet ot * I lei I (e.il-iiii, lioiloM-ll' . Ill-Je(t 
mil^mly, peideet, ]>reb(l, laodu l-(‘lit. [no-lil l(-l(il-oI\, suldl.e, 
sui-bul, tei I l-l\ slpjw«d\ • 

Faci-‘ s l.i' e, bn I al, di la' e, id-hee, li ad*' t us n( i 

IniildiiiL^^b siipei (leies, sindne 

Fac-ll u p 1 dil-lien]d\ lai. i!e, 1 i( 111 I \ , hi li-i-l.ile 

Fall-eio fals-iim d" ttif/n, (h^upfininf ‘ I ill, lib-.t'\, I iKe, 
l.iltel Fl t.llt-ei , hll'iblc, laiilt Jlal l.ill-a, .1 ilileilb di - 

1 illlt el « 

Falx falc IS labdi-ioii a bint swoid , ded.ile-ato, 

lalc-un n inu d liom its hooked b( .ik ’ 



DKRIVATIVKS FROM LATIX HOOTS 


F-:in, fat-uin ■ /») .it 1 iMr \.\[ nl 1 \M, L.ii 

I'.ilmLi , l<i\ 1 m lat , I at» Lit l.iKi i s ni Liii\ 

li lai'iir, I'liclicintimMil^ m-i'l in-l ml I it m n..; 

I. Ult'lMIl, Sjli.lklll^, IIl-llJlll\ M 111-1 ml niii I' <l V, Mini 

mill tnnl-M)l<lli‘l s \\v\r at lll^l till' SI l\. ini', ul Klii^Jil . in III 1 oils 
|iK‘-l n (lj itl il.-Xt ]il.i‘-t.llMUlll 

Fer-i I , lat-imi ( fi‘ ht t mf xn • tf , / ,f mi i iiiii-li i > in i , • mi K i <li h i 
(li‘-tM -ftn'i’, (lil-li 1 , i1iI-Im -mm 1 111 1m iti-lM I'll 111 ii Im suihi, 
liails-liM , Inl lllo , - i i\ I > 1 i ill 111 ll.'l ill' il I 1 1. il w lin h 

is pill oil oi (lnt(‘U( (1 , (li 1 U .il-ion ]iii I III pi I I 'I \ i( ,,i]i 1 1 111 

I lU* n, 'ilpM-l.il-i\ • Mil -Il -1 il-n I 

rtrr- nil I (// lui) 1 111 - Il I Imi Oil'', 111 I in; ill Oils I 1 1 Im I ■ " mini 

II oil 1 list) 

^ Ficl-l's ( /n //// fidel-M htJuloi fici Ml* /'I / ns/ iM\ il ll iln* 

.il-li(li\il Jii li.is plifl^^il, lioiii Liii' Lii l.d 111 , I "Il i.ili ll' l\ 

4‘-ti-mKn, ilil-lMl-niit I mil tl Im IimI ^lnl Tin.' ImiIi lnKlil\, 

IimI-I \ , iii-ImIi‘ 1, pm -!i' 1 i-oiis pi i -|..l \ 

Fil -mil 'fhniiil (li'-lili lo 111 til il in • lili mi lii nli I 1‘ "I 

soMims .Is in llin pftl Ml ‘ I.mk .iini li'i li' i iin iil 111 i /M* ^ I il 
i;! m imi 1^1 1 n l ^ hill ol ( I Im 111 i 1 1 1 1 n ! m hum" I i n i n * • 

FlUg ( !• fict-uiii tn],(sh,>', illiu'-\,limi ImiiI li mil, iMnm 

li_L'-iiiMit , jpi;-in I', t oil Im HI il-ion, lim Inuim 

Fin Is ' Mn/) .ll fill i-t \ , I oil Inn ill liin , im Mil ' h il- I »l Im 

ailll.l, snIllllllMll li\ I'lNlIl!." Illl'^'hll 111! It l W'l! t'l' jn '1 "ll 
liii-li -.ll, iiiii I t.‘N Ini Is III! 1 k liii 111 ii*!'in , siipi I 

• lull ’1 h pin isi “ 111 Inn ’ iin iin “ 1 * I \ m ^ "i I I" mii up 

Fyrm-^iis 'sfnnuf , firm u- finn at um \ Imn .i' Inn. il linn 

it-u I . Min-lii ill at - i*>ii, ( inn • h.iti I #l In - n i < i I i I' i n • i li ‘ • 'I 

iMit, liMi^i an ^Mlal.li-liiiiMiI ll.it p.\ i-ul Inn • iinii* m 
lll]ll,4-t\ * * 

Flagr- n n,*{lagr at uni /<> '////r. flam in i loi flagon « fhnw 
ll igl - mt ll.iiin , I on- ll 1 m nt-ion ll mi-l'i m II mi un'o, iij ll Iinin H'k 
Fl-aii flat uni /"/-/•// m Jl it* , li n u hnl, Huh li l’',h 
llniih llolll, 111.' ' - 1,01 1 o| “ lllltn 

FloS,flor-is n fJon., flor . h \ l/.m, ,s/. rn.w.l I' II"/ i' 

< I-th)r-( '' n, lloi -nl, ll" (#u’i ll" .1 mIi 

Flu-i It flux 'ilii /" "I • ' fluct IM o ! nl lu < in - 

1 oil llu niil . llin I u-ah lln-nl ll'.\, l’"s' .i"uMi i "I ‘ Hu' lli-u 
molllMilouli.il m llu Mj^ I 1 n ll 1. Ml, I 1 1. - ul - li l nl 1 II ll 1. M I 
in-llii\. shj.ci-tlii OIM 

Foll-iini A/// toil I'm '"’i- ih l".l I" i «• Im !■'* pnil I 

f’ort M s/ t,,!,' l"ii' l"t I l"i!i '"111 l"i I •’ ln; I I". I i linn 
|oi t -1- 1 \ , J"1 1 -.1 1 1' I III' I h I" I I 1 1 1 I , l"i h ' ‘ * I ' l"i I M ' M 

I"M'-li SM , .Inlll.,, t "» ‘ f" l.ui • ^ Ml !"li • M ui l"l' • 

Fraug-ih l"i frag-Mi tract .m -I h i\ li d* 

I I . 1 \ - ( I to p n I \ ] M ‘ n ' s 1 1 n t 1 " . i 1 1 1 i u ’ ' 1 1 1 ' 1 1 M . I I j I / ll ' 

fill doll I iIM oI “ I I - m"! j' 1 n - 1 1 n I 1 ' Ii Ml I 1 i ll l'i 1 1 I ' 1 1 I" I 1 ' 

1 i - 1 1 n t - " I \ 1 1 - 1 1 a 1 11 ill 1 n di n "I .i -"in/ ^ > I i Mr 1 1 • i ml i < , i o 

I n I i k 1 1 n k • 

Frat er fratr m ImI-miiI, Imu m li Iimm .i 

I'lolln 1 li it-< ini' Ir 111 1 ‘ 1 i' 

Frons, front-i at liiml ‘"i hold, O lionl-Mm 
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APPENDIX ON DERIVATIONS 


front-al, c‘ (a niissjH'lling of “ frontispice/' 

Lato LaL. fiont-i-s])icnim, a lioni as[)(vt), Ironl-lct. C 

Fru-i, Iruct-us and fruit-ii^ (t(f cnjuf); fnix, frug-is (produce): 
fruit, fiiut-i-fy, fjii-it-ion, liuil-(i-oi, fiinl-agc, tiu^'-iil, fiiig-al-i-ty. 

Fug-cif, fugit-uni (h) /hr) . In^qt-ivo, fiigiu', ro-liigo, le-iug-ee, 
cuntn-fiig-al, Iclu j-liigc*, .siihlca -fiigi*. ^ 

Fund-L'i*', fus-iiiu [fa pin(r to oicJt) . louiid (to ca^t metal), 
fourid-i } , iiiso, lus-il, lii.s-ible, ( oii-roiiiid, tuii-lu^e, dif-li.sr, fd-tuse, 
(oi'.-oij (0 J^’r. fdi'.-oii, Ij.it fus-KHi-om), lii-tilc {that w liicli is easily 
jK)iiied loilh, tor Lai. tud-tilis), in-luse, j)ro-luse, leduiid, le-fuse, 
siit-rus-ioii, liaiis-liisc 

Fundus [holtiini], fund-an, fund-at-uin found ^ to entnhViHh)- 

tiiud, lound, loimd-ei (to go to tin* hnltoin}, Ibmid-at'ion, tiiiid-a- 
meiil-al, pio-haiiid 

Gaud-cU‘, gavis-uni (to tnjotf) , gaud-iuiii f.//^u/ar.s.<?) . gind (show, 
oiiiamciit), gaiid-y, joy (O I'd go\r, jo\e , ‘‘U-]o\, J» vm’I (0 Vw 
joy-el, <liiii ()l “,loy(i”, no (omieiLioFi ‘‘joeah'/’ as lias beiui 

as'i I L‘(i), ri‘-|oi( (' 

G^'-u (fto^t)^ gel-:ii(‘, gel-at-uni (to ficf'.r]- gcd-id, con-geal, 
g(dat^iii(‘ )(‘lly (loiiiii'ily ‘ g-lly,” I'd. gelec, Jjat gelit-iii^)) 

Gena, gent [thm, .s/of/) g^‘iiL-ib‘, g^uit-eel, gtait-le, v, ‘iit-iy. 

Geu-us, genei-is [Lnuf^ .dlud to gens, as cilK)\r) ( on-geii-iai, 
coii-gcii-i I -al, dc-gi*ii( I- Lie, gen d-ei fllie if Is e\er( s(*i*iit ), eil-geiul-ei , 
eli-gine (Lat in geii-iiim), gm (sln^’t loiiii ol |)ieeodiiig\ geiiel'-al, 
goiiii-.iLe, 5('ni*i-i(, geiu'i-ous, geii-i-.if, geii-iiis (Tj.it. \\oid, luboin 
(.leulty), g(‘ii-ii-iii( , diidi-g« .j-oiis, 111 gen-i-oiis, in-gon-u-ous, pio-gi-n* 
lt-()r, pro-geii-y, le-gcnei-.ile ^ ^ 

Gor-eie, geat-uiii \to cm i n jest (O Fi. g('ste), con-ger-i-es, coii- 
gust-ion, (li-gest, e\-.ig-g( i-ate, ^^est-al -ion, gest'U;-ul’aLe‘,^ gest-uie, 
le-glsl-ei , stig-gesl-mij 

Gradu-s [it %Ji p ni i/df/a) , grad-i, gress-us (\ ) . gi'ado, ng-giess- 
lon, eon-gi i-'^s, de-gi.ule, di-glee's, i*-gne^s, giaili*i nt, gnidu-al, gradu- 
ate, in-gnedniil, in-gnss, pnigii^-, lelio-giade, lelio-giess-ion, 
tian^-gi 1 s>-oi 

Grand is uz/^N/fZ, .ig gi.iud isc, g.illn (lor gi.uid-f.itliei'), 

gauDuei Miu gia iid-ino! Itei •, i;i uiu n \ i^iii (''liaiuei, gi.iund mercy, 
I'd giiudiii'Hii, gi am-]Mi> (L.it giandis pisMs), gi .nid-ee, giaiid-eur, 
graudi-lo(|iieiil. 

Gran-mu u (futm.unn) gi un • n- in-giani, gian-ary, garnei 
(doul»let ot “gr.iiiiM , g.iin-i'l ;Late L.il gi .ni-ar-iisd giaiig<‘ (Late 
IjiI gi.iii-ei, .1 luiii , L'l.uiilt vital giairlo, lit sprikled ^tonc), 
giaii nil', gieiu.ide (ltd giiFi (do, L.it. gi .iii-ai -uni, (nil ol see(lt,\ 
gieii-aiLier, ]*onu'-gi .in-.i ( e Id pome ginriiM, gMii-ulj‘U, giau- 
iil-.it-mii, lili-gi ee ( I at tilmu gi.iiu'in' 

Grat-ils {jdnrsmii>. grat-I I thunlf^ gi'Ue, a-giee ■ Fl 

a gie, to ones p'lMsiiie' i on-gi .il-ul-ate, gi.ile-hil, gi il-i-ty, giat-is, 
giat-i-tude, gial-u-it-ou>, giat-u-ity, in-giat-i-.ili-, in-giatc, luaiigie 

(nivilgii'^ 

GraVjis (/.(,n//i, grav-an, giav-at-mu ) gia\e, ag-giav-ale, 
giiel, .ig-gne\e, gi.i\il-ale, gM\ il-al-mn 

Grex. greg-is ( jhul'' , greg-an, greg-at-uui (n.) : ag-grcg-ate, con- 
gieg-ale, e-gi eg-i-ous, se-gieg-ate, gieg-aiious 



DKRIVATIVKS FliOM LA FIN KOOIS 


Gurg-es {(r/m/jnuth I .itt' ] n gorg-i.i lont' 

garg-o\ li', iIk I'nmi ^^\.illng \mi1i i-i, 

«4nrL;-l(5 (It.il ^ 

Hab -(iiu, habit-iini i/-> Inti*' habit m habit at nni lii>| nf 

liab't'ic) : abli- (0 Jj il-ili- a’-b ' mi . . 1 i!- 1 »I a\«i 

aglinil, O. il\»'I [*1“|»M1\ lit t.illb ImiM .h ( i' b bll, ib - 

bll-l-lV f«lo llllulls Ul lliblil-., II. il .lb] 11 . 1 1 p \,\ llic II 111 , lbs 
li.ibilfr (iiii-(1m‘ss\ t \-ljibir, Il I'-il I 'll ' 111 I ’b,i-ii il b.ii‘'l .ibb 


, Ilf 

'll 1 'll* nl 

1 ’b,I-ll il bn’o'l abb 

111 ]• 1 

il in 1 b 

;l , pf i). 11 ’ 111 ]'i « 

liiim 

. jM n\ I nd( 1 

1 1 1 U 111 11 .rbi ml l 

/ / 

1 1 ‘ , 

Intsit If 

lio'sit at mil Ifij n 

Mil, 

.1 1 Im- i\ . , 

( (» In f In -il '.ilo III 


tuoil allow lUK l ' 

b3Br'« i.‘, haesit-iiiiii fa s'/ ' , hitsit in lia*Mt at mu ti-'i 

ti'I'liMi', a«llnmiit, .illn‘-i\., (o b'l* in 

lt(*i-nnt 

Hs0ro‘'^, haoretl-is % n aha mla/if'' b.ii, lui-il il u\ In I *I 

•ii^c, lu-Iu'lit, ln“ii -buitii ^1 A b'lii I I l>-"i 

Horn-'*, bom in I'' I //m ' Inniiati n mi ol I.ih.m. li.m nj 1 h- 
La L In MM .11 u HIM, '■ i \ n •* ol a in i n • i ^ 1 1 In m n i • n 1* . h mn in 

lllllll-.lllC • 


Hosp-n^ llOSplt 


'/ nl ifili ' III' 


m'll < n 


(llos|iktl-*n I, bo I U - il'b bo I' I i' I "sh 1, Ih'-I I I hi 1 ,i i bol* ' 

-I , , 

Hum 11^ ‘ (fnnn\(^ \ . llUlllll i >'/.///' ,, • \ 1 niin b ii i ii t • o lb. - P 

iii(iu^i\i), bimiil-i-t \ , liuiiii, I ^1' ^ l‘» “I’h'I i. ii.a 

iioni “ Jiiiniiis, ' I'lil m a nii^-)M IIiiil; H. I '! /" b,.^ •ax j'o'init . 

tlu* la^t. * , i ;/ 

^^nl^cill ns ;i il (. ilcm imIm !. h ^ . i b m../ m //». I <■ 

(liiiiini^b, sui'li.n I*!! oin • 

lusu\-fi i-b iiPuLai, Jiisnl il. , ph] i|. \ <m (Miin . I mu 

w ilJi “ ]"*! 1 ml ( ]• ../ I 

JaC't T' ‘ fii I n It /I ' a«l I n 'Mil iH" 1 ^ ^ I 1 L# 1 'll 1 I' ' I iL 
Im -','' 1 b“ |mmii 1 w li‘ mill 1 1 m malhi Im'^ )«n i i i nnb- i oim\ bn n i -i- 
I lo II (Is ol .1 i ooni 1 n » 

Jac-M. jact-nm InUnan ]act ii. , jact at nm In i -■! ] i- m- ; 
]"t A) ]■! r, 1 .11 I n I .If .11 I" I I ! n < l-i ' . m'" ' ‘ > 

miK tc, I.f aiiin li Imm I ‘ 

I li I (P\ 11 1 1 Ml m I on I I • on jm i , i . < n ;• « i n mi * | '•'! .i ■ ' i 'I j i 

n 1-11111 a '1 1 1 1 I - j' ' I 1 n 1' *1 M i i ' ii - nn n, !- 1 ' ^ ^ i 

ptlM '), PIL .lonbb-t ol -jg ni i M I.f. J. I ^ I. i-', I f- I'M >1., 
tia-i»M i-oi \ .11 

Joc-im m o 1 lol oi'ifb n I • )mi |.iiii, > 'H ' . 

] 0 (.‘-(ts.', jiM -III 11, liu'"b 1 I il I'" nbil • n 1 1/ ^ 

Ju d«x ju-dic-i^ .anf Jiidic .f , jnchiMit mn . i iml-'-p 

ad lu Im-.it-, jiid’. " ■ f , p-y. i . 'f •-’* . ’ " i'*’* " I'" ' 

Jug-mn a . , o t,/> i . . 'i ' . ■ i • "M ' m ii ."ii pi nl .u 
flVoiiiLil ino-nl-mn M.bu-buin w . n h lo. n^ I b. m 1 f.'l In.i.l'lM;, 

Jung-Mi . junct . 11 . (f<‘ I t'‘ I"’’* i"'ndi' , I'Mig, -lo b’ln, 

MPi'nn, iipi .m I-iHii, im. l-ion im.' l- .f jmni ’ f 'bnil.bl of pn - 
CMiiiiLr. ini, to S|. junto junl-.i b'^l- 1- ni nl junto , i- -loin, 

.sul.'joiii sill, j'lm 1 '1 \ « 




,lat, j 

Mrt, ^nm Uo help); ad-jot-ant,' ob-«d-Jat-or, aid 
£.^4t0 l«t. ad*jat>an, freq. of ad-jav-are). <» 

ror juven-ior), 


8a>iaf(lj|;|i|BBiper tm). 


gin (short for genera, a oomii 
{ftiUk ) : lacteal, lettuce (from Lat. laot-uoa, the milky 

laeerta), al-ligCtu' 


harh): 

Xm^us (m am) I lizard (Fr. leeaid, fait. 

(8a el-lagarto, th$ lizard, i.4. the great lizard). 

uO'Ue (a pool) j Idee, lao-ustrine, lag>oon (Lat. lac>nna}. 

M-ere, UH-um (to do harm to): col-lWe, ool-lie-ion, e-Ude, 
HZ-loa g 

Lmb-ere (to tide) ; lamb-ent, lamp-rey (a fish so oalled from Late 
Lat. lam>Mtra, Hoker of rocks). 

land-ia (pratoe) ; land-are, land-at-dfii (v.); laudable, 
lan^at-ory, allow (to admit or approve of, Fr. al-lou-er, Lat. ad 
4Mra>are. Ye allow the deeds of your fathers. — Luke xL w. „ 

«. lav-at-um or lant-um (to wash) : lave, lar*at*o^, 
l^f^s (larender-ess), laundry (Late Lat. * lavsnderia), lara 
Clholten rjek), lavender, lot-ion. * 

1 . j'^Lag-are, te-at>nm (to dsputo) ; u-le|e, al-leg-at-ion, coLlaagna, 
<W-log^4iid«g-»te, iQg-aoy, leg-ate, leg-at-ee, re-leg-ate. 

. li 

lig-enoer‘] 
end«y, 

• •ft^li^WipaT pre-di-Ieot-ion; 

(refrrrM ot somrio Llg-are, q.v.). • 

Z^-ls (f«^); lar-are, ler-at-um (to make light): al-ler-i-ate, 
•*‘av*a^ jaayen (Lat. levamen, that which raises the flour), leger-de* 
l^n (0. Fr. legier (frofti Late Lat. lev-i-arius) de main, £ht of 
hand), farant (atal. lerante, the east, where the sun rises)7levfa, 
ler-er (lAt. nr-at-or, the lifter), lev-ity, lev-y, re-lev-ant, re-lieve. 

La^ lag-is (/«»): leg-al, loy-al (dogblet of "legar’k led (a 
aecond doublet of " legal”), legis-lator, leg-ist, leg-it-im-ate; d-Ieg-i- 
-ance, prirl-lett (prirate right). ® » ' a 

, , Ubar {frit) i Bbar-are, Ubar-nt-um (to make free ) : de-liver (0. Fr, 

Idi^ d^>libQr-«re), libor-ate. liber-tiiie, liber-tTi llT*anr. 

X4b-ar, BbM (« book) ; libr-ary, %.el, libr-dto. ' ^ 

^ lUkr-a (a pounds a bidanee) : de-liber^ate (to welffh in the babntolb 
j|v» {ft.), level (0. Fr. livel, Lat. Ub-ella, dim. d “Uhra"), aanT- 

-Ito-d (iM to fai«^.,Ualt.uinr lio-enca il-lioit, lels-nn (0. 


, neg-leot (tb* g is in- 
re-ool-leot, se-ledt, ta-llg-ion 




,<frv.ito<anM‘ata»uo-ent>i-ens. ^ 





uwbooib 

Jim (Ft. Urn, 


ligmiuit a tUng that blMii)^i||||4» 




llHMWQ»da)i Ta*lig*j 

‘^"Ufl’tt, Un-iili (a boimdoiy); Ufl^en, Unfai-is (a 
)faa>lt| dfl-lfan-it-at>ion, U&mI (Lato LaU liatall'Us, fbr lim^l 
4 H]b, wlini^u), e>]iiiiiB<a(ia, pre-limin-aty. 

UttgB-are, IM-ain (to toii«e) : do-Unqa>ent, de*n>]iot, la^jlo .{IjtL 
W*UA*i>0), K'liot, ra«linq«>i8h, re-liqu-aiy. 

' l&'Um Ijlax ) ; liii>e-a ^ tiring) : line, de>liD-e>ate, Ute-age, iin- 
a«al, Uit-a>a*meiit, liD-a-ar,.Iin-«n forig. an adj., "made »iRax'' ; oil 
flav-en), lin-ing, Unn-et (the bird that feeda on flax teed), lin-aeed, 
lin (Lat lint-e'oro). e ' 

Uqn-ere (to melt) : liqndd, liqne-fy, Iiqn*i(l-ate, liqu-or. N.B.— 

" Liqaorioe ” has no oonneotion with " liquor " ; aee uquorice under 
Qieek Boots, V. a - 

a Ut-ar-a (letter) : letter (Fr. Icttro, Lat lit-cra), lit-cr-al, lit>er>at- 
nre, ii-ltt-er>ate, ob-lit>er-ate. 

Loo-tts (a plac ^ ; loe-are, loo-at-um (t. ) : aMoc>ate, al-low (Fr. 
al*lon*er, to assidf grant), col-loc-ate, coiicn (0. Fr. oouch-|r, Lat. 
ooMoo<ar^, disdoc-ate, lieu (Fr. lieu), lieu-ten-ant (Lat.alacnin 
teneqp), doc-al, loc-ate, loc-o-motion. < . 

liM^-a (a locust) : locust, lobster (A.S. loppettre, lopust, tofT- of . 
Lat. locuata). * / ■ 

IiOq;a-i, 100 -nt-as(to speat) r^oqn-ae-ious, s1-loc-ut-ion,(ircuin-loo« 
Ut-ion, eol-loqu-y, e-loo-uFion, e-loqn-ont, ob-loqu-)^ aoli-loqmy, 
▼entri-loqu-ist • 

Lnfris (gen. of loz, light) \ loo-ere (tosAtne): luo-id, s>1nc*id-ate, 
loo^Drat-mn (worked out by lamplight, from Lat. lue-U'bnim, a 
light), mLw-U, trans-luc-ent 

gili4-nq^lni*ttm (to play) : al-flide, al-lus-ion, col-lupei-OM-lns-ion, 
de-luda, 4^de, lud-i-erous, pre-lude. • 0 - * 

Ln-iniB, tainlii is (ligM, formed from Ino-men {> tm Ifttois above) 1 
iMnmln*ato limn (shortened form of "lumw-en,'* Mid. Eog. 
limn>en), lumin-ary, lumin-ons. 

LuB-a (moon, from loo-na, light-girer) : lun-ar, lun-at-ie, lun-a>oy, 
sub-lnn-ary. • 

Lnatr-are, Initr-it-um (to throw light, from the root loo ; see 
above) : lustre, il-lnstr-ate, lustr-ous, lutestring (corr. of lustr-ing, 
a sort of shining silk). « 

MBgn- UB (jfi'eat ) ; mag-is-ter (a great man, a niaater) * mag*ii« 
tratBi magn-auimity, magn-ate, magn-i-fic-ent, raagn-i-fy, niagn4« 
loqu-enoe, main (0. Fr. magne, niaine), mqj*cBty, maj-or, mayor 
(doubly of maJor)i maater (0. Fr. maiatre, Lat. inagi8t6r)i mai-im 
(fkoib BiiporL inaz-ini-n8)i nuig-im-uin, miaB (ooiitraotion of **iiiiii- 
treaa"), miiter, mlstroBB. .... .... * 

: mal-ady (Lat. mal-, and habitus, coiiditooii)| mal- 
Miert (Lat male, badly, and apert'Us, open), mal-aria (Ital ari^ air), 
maleddletion, maUsem (doublet of the preceding), maldgj^ maldiiger 
{Lat» MW, ikk), mattreat, mal-rers^at-ion, mangie (0. nuinal-gm. 

lUM-aiet mud-aiham ((o giv$ am order) : eom-raand, eom«nMM«; 

(9p«*Bndm Lsi. com-me&d^t-or), 
n^wB-sBomll, rs>muid, tf»n]^y iniaad^«(Wd. 
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niandee, from Lai. maiidatuni novum, “a new command,'' John 
xiii, 34). f- 

Man-oie, manB-'im (to abide ^ remain) man -or (0. Fi mau-oir, a 
ina’iyion), maiisci (Late Lit. m.iiis-a, a (hvellin^), inaii>-ion, mas-tiff 
(piob. Iroin Late Lat maiisatinus rams, a hnu^c-Jo;'), meiiagene 
(urig. a pl.ire for koe[)iiig liouseliol I aiiiinals, Fi met age, 0 Fr. 
meanage), menial (one ot a liousehoM, 0 Fr. mesure, wiili added 
Hiffix), messuage (Late Lat niLssuagiuiii), pei-UMii-eiit, le-^niain, 
remnant (for re-jiian-cnt) 

Man-iis {the hand), a-maii-u-ensis, main-lain (Lai maiiu ten 
ere), nian-aele (Lat ni.in-ieiila), man-age (0 Fr niari-ege), mani-tesl, 
mam- pie (Lat manii)iilus, a liandiiil), mahi-j'^il-ate, maniim (0. Vr. 
man-ioro), mandiiivie (Lat. manu opcia), iii.iiiu-iil, maiiu-laetme, 
nianii-iiii>.sion, niauuie (dnuhlet oi ‘‘maiinMi\ii mami-si'iipt 
Mapp-a {at'h^th oi nnplm) niaj>, apH'ii (Mriiiei>\ iiapiuii, 0. Fr 
iia[)eion, aiigiii foiniofO Fi nap**, a elotli, Lale Ij.i! naj»-a, arm-/ 
iiiption ol Lai. mapjia The inilial n of “ ni|)M)ii” w 's loiiloiinded 
witlw^at, the mdel aitiele Thus “ n.ij)]on hdanie “ ajuon,” just 
as “ni^mpiro” he. aiiuj “ um))iie , see he.ow Par) 

Map-e(svo), mar-in-.is (adj ) mai-iiie, m.n-Mi-ei , niai-j.^ nne, sub- 
nnr-iiie, rose-mai-y ( ijit ros inai-is, dew ol llie sea iiul Lat 

eosuy .1 lose) 

Mat -er, matr-i^ [a nodhn) • mat-mn-al, malii-cide, nialr-i(.'Ul-iite, 
nuti -i-uiojiy, m.iii-i\, iiiali-on ^ 

Med-l-iis denn- (hoiu Lai (*ii, apiit, iiiul me dins, sc'par- 

ated 111 the middle), iSn-imd-i ale, mean (in IIh* ^eiise of “middle," 
0 Fr. mcien, Lite Lai im'di-an-iis), med-i-ale, medi-ev-al, mj‘di- 
oeio, Mo li-leii-an-e in, men-dntn (eoir ol Li('- iiiedi-di-an-us), 
me//o-tiiito (ltd h.ilt tinlidj, mi/en or mi//(Mi (Q Fi ‘ini.sainc) 

• rnoKdy (Fi moiti6, L.it medi-e-laf-'-nO 

Mel, mail -IS (*<1 oar//) * mar-mal-ade (0 Fi maniielade‘, Lat meli- 
maliim, honey or (punee), imdli-llii-oiis, n il-dew (a h}l)rid, 

Lat iiiel, and A S deaw, dew), mol-a^^ e (Sp mel-,i/ab 

Me -min-i (/ j (’itionhf f ^ iiom i leise mm . memor'is {/nindful): 
inoimuy, < om-imniior-ati*, memoii, memoi-a iid-uiii, im im>[ -i al, re- 
mem-b-er (the // is intiusivo), le-min-ise-Lin ep memento (leiucmber 
tliou). •• 

Mena, ment is (innul, akin to the Iwue min in “mc-//?n/-i," as 
above) . com-ment (Lat ( om-meiit-aii ■. de-vi"nl-e(l, ment-al, ineni-ion. 
Merg-ere, mera-um (/(> (///>) e-meige, e-meig-en-e\ , im-mois-ion, 

siib-inerge. 

Men, merc-is {}ii('/ch(nidisr, furpn' a-nuree (0 Fi a— Lat ad, 
and mcre-iei, to paN oil), eom-meiei', maik-et (Lat mere-at-iv"\ mart 
douldet ot market, maik’t\ mere-;nit-ile, mere-en-aiy, mcic-cr, 
inereh-anl. ineieli-and-ise, Meie-nr-v (the god ol tralhe). 

Met -in, meiis-um {fo meawye , akin to AS jy^^7-an, to mete), 
tneas-uie (0 Fi mes-ure, Lat mens-nia), (‘om-inen ^-ur-iilc, di- 
mons-i»m, im-Mense, meiis-ni-at-um 

Mill e /f7 thoui^nnd\ mile ' i thon^Tiid j»aees, a Koman mile), 
mill-ion, b-ill-imi, niil-loil (thousand leat\ mill-LMin-ium 

Min-p {thie\tt^)\ min-aii, min-at-us (\ ): men'-aco (Lat. min- 
ae-em), a-men-ahle (easy to lead, Fr a-men-er, to lead, Late Lat. 
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min-are, to lead), com-min-at-ion, iiiin-at-ory, de-iiienn (to conduct, 
0. Fr. de-nicnc^to conduct : distiiu 1 iioin do-nie.ui, to lower, to ile])ase), 
de-incan-our, mien (the f^cncu^l bcaiin^ ol a in.ni), mine (In cM-avato, 
Late Lat. min-arc, to follow up a lode), nnu-ei -al, pio-men-.ide (lioin 
0. Fr. pro-nien-er, to walk, with added suilix). 

Min-or {le.'t} , minu-ere, min-ut-uni (/<» maLc Its^) ■ ad imn-is-ter, 
di-niin-itih, di-niin-iit-ion, miii-im (lioui Lat. supeil nnn-ini-us), 
nnii-ih^cr, miii-stiel (Lite Lat nnn-is-ii -al-is), min-(ir, mni’Oi -i t \ , 
niin-u-et, nim-ut«^, m}s(eiy (a liade oi eialt. iinsspellnn; lor “mis- 
tery,” Lat nnii-is-tei-i-uni. The “m\siu\ 1 ‘laxs wcie so ealhd 
because they wtre aete*! by erattsiin n i.i ti.niied uieii) 

Mir-aii, mir-at-us (/j uf] ad-mm, iiui-.i-ile mani'l (Fi 

luerveil, a wonder, Lat. nm-.ibile), iihi-age, mii-ioi (Lite ] al. inn* 
, at-or-ium). 

Misc-cre, mixt-um {At tiumf/r) • mise-ell-.nM'Di.', 'l.ai mi c-(‘tl-us, 
Mxed), im\t-iire, pio-mise-u-ous, middle (O I’l iindl-ei in mi si ei. 
Late Lat iniM‘-uI-aie, to mix), nudh*} (0. 1 i. medl-u, ii milu . 
spelt by Tennyson “ mellav ”) 

Mitt ■ere, miss uni (/o si tnl) ad mil aiLmi-s-mn, inm-mivJH'' 
coni-mU, c^m-miss-ion, i om-juo-mi^e, ih -mise, ili^-mis^, (■-mil,rtir4M 
iriiss-Ktfi, ^mss-al (a mass-boolv, “ma‘'s’ lu iiil; Imimd imm lat 
miss-a, thiouj'h AS m.i'sse'), mi s^v, me^s a;;e mj''^-ion, nn^s-ih 
nu^s-ive, o-mit, o-niiss-ion, jm-niii, jne-nii • pn nii'^s, |io-niJ.si 
pio-miss-oiy. siih-mit, snr-ij^ise^(() Fi ‘^iii -niise, aji aieu'-a 

tion), tians-niit. ^ 

Mod -us {tnr*tstfr(\ in(tfincr) nioih , mood irtmlilel nl “mode”) 
nc-i'^m-iiiod-ale, eoiii-mod-i-ou.s, in-i nm iniMh*, mod-i 1, mod-ii-ate, 
niod-eiii, mo(j-est, ftiod-id\, moibii't •ti, mould 

Mon-e^^e, mo’jit-um (la ((di'ist . ad-nion'i''li, mon-ii-nu iil , ]‘H 

morj^ish, sum-mon, .siim-mons, moiisit 1 (lal nion-liuiii, loi n mi-es- 

trum, ft waimn;'), nion-el-ai v, nioii-e\, mini fall lhn4^ liom Mon-i la, 
the wMrnini' one, a surname ot .luno, in whose lemph at Lon i mom y 
was coined ; see Mint, ]) .^nl) » 

Mors, mort-is (i/cr/^AL mor-i, mortu-us fv.). moii.il, moi-bid 
'^Lat nior-bus, disease', moi I -.t^ai'i inoi i i-f\ , mm t-majii ' de.id hand), 
niortu-arv, munain lO* I i mon me, ii.oriiu, caiea.se ol a hiasf) 

Mob, mor-is (//n//i /n K*?, rn^fotn)’ moi-.d, moi-al-i*t, ih -mm-al-me, 
de-muie (0 Fr de muis, of ^ood manniis), mm osi fot .suilj 
manners). # 

Mov-ere, mot-uni {ft» t/anr' com-niot -inn, e-mol-ion, mob (T.at 
mob-ile \ ul^us, the I ek le mow dj, mob-ile, nio-ment (■-hoil ior Lat 
inov-i-mentum /, mol-i\e. iimt-or, mut-iny (0 J i mciiti , aMilitioii ; 
ef. Fr. timeute), jiro-mole. le-mote, ie-mo\<* 

Mun-us, muner-is i^cr^'icf ) . com-innne fT.at munis, irmly 

to be of service), com-mon, riiuni-ei] al, mi-muiie, mnin-tii.-i nee, 
re-niuner-ate. 

Mut-arc, mut-at-um {fo chanffe* eom-mute, mniilt fllie / is intru- 
sive), mew (ori^T. a ea;;e tor moultiiii^ hawks, 0. Fi iiTue, ;i moult- 
ing), mut-ual, per-iiiut-at-ion, nint-able, ini-mut-able ^ 

Nasc-i, nat-ii^ (^0 be horji): nat-al, in-nate, eo-gnate, nftse-ent, 
nat-ioD, nat-ive, naive (doublet of “native”), n-it-nre, pre-gnant, 
preter-nat-ur-al. ' 
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Nav -is {a slni>) ; naut-a {a $inlor) : iia\i‘ (a cliurcli likeiJCMl 

to a ship), naus-ooii^^, iiaiit-ic-.il, iiaiit-iliis, ijav-;<', iia\ -i^^-ahle, 
nav-y, nav-vy fa lahoiirnr (‘fiiployiMl #mi a raiial (oi navi- 

gation) 

Neg-o, negat-iiin {fn satj no) .ih-iH'g-ato, ilniy (0 Tr do-noi-ci,^ 
Lat flc-rii'g-aio), ni*g-at-ioii, in-g-at-ivc, lu-nog-alii oi I^iinagato (Lai * 
lo-iiDg-atns, ono who has (h'liiod his faitli) 

Noc -vMiito hurt) : in-noc-oiit, in-iioe-u-ous, nox-i-ons, oli-nox-i-oiis, 
iiuisaiioo (Fr ). 

Norm-a {rair) 1101111-. il. ali-iiorni-al, o-iionii-oii^, t -noini-ity 
Nobc-(*i<‘ (for gnoaC'i M'), not-um {tolnoir) hi-iinin lal (l^al noi^i-rii, 
iioniin-is, a ii.inic), dr-iioniin-.iic, i-giio-)iK‘, i-giionuii-y, i-giioie 
(Lit in f giior- ii^ ), no hh‘, no-l)ili-ty, noinniH lat-iiio, noiiiin-al, 
noL-ic(‘, not-i-ly, not-oiioiis, noun, ]no-noiin, (0 Fr. (oiiit, • 

Lat. cogiiit-iis, ui'll known), ac-ijiiaiiit (t) FF a-coint-oi , ic-nown. 

Not- arc, not-at-iMii (h> nutil) , not-.i (n ) noti*, an-not-al/, 
(Ic-notc, c*on-notc, not-ahlc, not .11 \. 

Nov-iis , nov-.iii\ nov-at-nni {(o nm)' in-nov-a 1 < , 

nov(‘l^ nov-]t-i-at<‘, novn r (douhlct ol the pKs-cdiiig), ic-no\ -ate, n* iiciv 
(diwilrlct ol I o-nov-.i Ic) t ‘ 

Nunti-iis ) , nunti-ai(‘, nuuti-at-inn tfn In t hi' 

niinci-o ( Flal. jiijial nicsscn‘,0'i\ .in-iioiiiua*, an ni’ji' 1-.1I -nin, o-niiiici- 
at-ion, pro-noiincc, ic-iiouncc. 

Nutri-»c, nutnt-nm {tn nmin^lh miln-inciit, niii^c, noiii-jslt, 
iiurt-iirc (Lfil niitiil-iii.O, imtiit-i-ons,‘hmTit-nc 

Odi-uni {hatml) * .in-noy (L.il in odio^ aii-iioy ancc, (‘n-niii (Fi ), 
noi-sonic (tor an-noi-soinc), odi-oiis 

Od -01 {siiirH) , ol-ero ' loi o(£‘M(‘, in smrJl) od-oiii, ol-l.icl-ory, 
icd-ol I'lit 

01 08 C-('rc, ult-ns {fo (jtotr) ad-ol-(‘sc-cnt, ad-iill, co-al-t sec, 
co-al-it-ion •' 

Op-u.s, oper-is {trofk) , oper-an, oper-at-mn (\ ) ro-oin*r-atp, 
in-urc (0 Fr cnic, nc\i(‘, Lat in opci'a), inaincuvu' (Tj.it inaiins, the 
li.ind), inan-uip (douhlct of prcccding\ open -a, npci-.itc 
Orb -is {(tii'fr) • 01 li, oih-i(, cv-orh-il-ant. 

Ord-o, ordin-is {(udn^ runh) oid-ci, (h-.-ord-c! , oid-rr-ly, ro- 
ordin-ati*, extra- /rdin-.ii\, in-ordni-ati*, oid-.iin, oidin-al, oidm-anoc, 
ord-ii.incc (doiihhd of jiUMsdirig), oidin-at-ion, piini-oifl-i-al, Mih- 
ordin-atc. 

Os, or-is {tJn montli) , or-aic, or-at-nin {to ad-nic, in-cx- 

or-ahlc, nr-a-clc, oi-.it-ion, oii^on hlouhlcl of ]>U’cc(lmg', oi-at-01, 
oM-licc, 01 -.il, os-iMil-atc, |K‘i -or-at-ion. 

Os, oss-is fume) ■ os^H-o-ous, ()s-])icv 'T^al O'^si.ri.ig-ii^, lit i\ hone- 
breaker), nssi-tiage (fjCN M l.i , doi hlet^ ol the pueiding), ossi-fy 
Ost-i -uni ^ ushei ( L.it o^t-i-ai lus, doorki'epci ) 

Pag-us {(( uUtfije) p.igan, jiMuiiin feonti of p.igan-isni), peas-ant 
(0 Fr |iais-'in, L.it. p.ig-eiwis ; the / is excicsecnl) 

Pal -us, paLi (u stake) pale, ]»al-ette, pal-is-ade, ]iall-et, pole 
Pand-t’^ro, pass-um open) ■ eoni-iiass, c\-pand, ]).ice (Lat. 
l»ass-us), p.ass, p.is^age, pa's^.-port (T.at. poit-a, a gate), pas-tiinc, 
sur-pass, tres-pass (Lat. tiaiis, beyond) 

Pang-eie, pact-nin {to fasten) • coin-pact (adj ), impact, ini-piiige, 
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* page (Lat. pag-ina, *^J>ag-” being the uiilur loini ol “ pang- ’ \ 
pag-e-aiit. ^ 

Tslu-is {b/ enf/) a]»-pan-agj-, roin-j an-imi, jMiiii-iei, 

Lat. ]aii-et-aii.i) 

Pailli-U '5 e /e/A ) [I.me (jMh li nt 1 lothm nf eonntn- 

* paiie, ]unii-e^ paii-ide, p.u\ n. 

Par, par-is <((ju(tl) p-m, p.u, p.ii-M\, di^-pu-i-t}, M|)-p.ii-rl, 
coiii-pfer, (li.s-pai'.igt‘, uni-piit‘ n I’l nMui-juii I it imn pn, llie 
0 ( 1(1 in.iii wliu (bcKU'i lu'tuiMn iwn oiluns ‘ ^uiii pii'* " I ceanir 
“ mn-piie " .is ‘diapioii’ bet mu* “apron, iiiidi i l In* ini^t.ikcii 
uotioii lliat n bt long(’(l tci llie .iilicle 

Par-.iie, par-at-nin .^fnnr nff^ ftitftf inhhr ]>ah, ap- | mi - al-iis, 
coin-]>aie, i oin-p.ii -i-soii, ein-pii-oi iLil iiii-pii ai tn eni-piie, 
iiu-per-iit-i V(', ini-piM-i-al, ]Mi-a(I(‘ Fr paii\ J - 1 jhi-ii. to L;naiil , 

* pcLM-pet (Ital p( t l-o, 4llie bi(Msl, “lh.it mIikIi giMob iLi- lotasl’ \ 

(“ tli.it li leh k(*<‘ps oil 1 lie siin iaiii|.iit O !■ i 

I'oni-p.iit, liojn K" i nil ( in' f p iial-ii^'), n-p.ui, pai air .s(‘\i‘i 
( 0 . Fi. sovi‘-ei), se\-('i-al, ap-p.ii-.il-iiN 

Pardre, part-flii [to Intii'f h>ith iiai-mi, ]tnl iii,mii1 
part-nr-it-^ni, le-pm t-oi \ , o\ i-jmi - oii^, \i\i-pii oii", ^Il(l ol 

])iee(Mlin;i^ ]ini i -pel -.tl 

Pars, part-i*^ ((/ [untioin iiail, pai-j* '(•> s.i\ i'» uh.it jt.iil ol 
.speeeli a wold belc^igs .np.i 1 1 (li .'i ]».iil Lat id p.iilcin a-pii( 

iiienl, eoni-pai t-nu III , de-pai t, ^ini‘i>ail, ]mi(< 1 nniili Ipnii I .it 
pait-ie-ellii), p,n-t.ik(, p.iil^-al, j. n t -i-<‘ip .itr, i^ail-ii^. ImiIi-.iii 
, ([.rite Lat jiai l‘it-i-.inns\ p.ii l-ii-nni, JM! I iici v^ah 1 at p.iil it lon- 
aniis\nail-} (1 at p;iil-it-.i' it-i.iil-ie 

rtisc^'ie, past-n^i [fo il'd ]td)nliini, jm.sI (a, jm-I (‘1 il .it ]'.i^t^ 
illiini, a ilitllc lo.il', p.i''l-illc, |>.i''l-enj, pi^l-nn, pi <i Ji 

eni-^i‘stl 'Ll , to bobble a lioisi at jlfi'^tiih • n-pi^l 

Pat-ei (* I /o' // ' pit lilt, jiat-( n (L.il pal i nr* j'll-iiia, ]\iii 

(eonli ol [n (‘< ed I iig , jnilil it p il-clla, dnii ol 1 it pit liii 

Pat-f, pass-iis ifo stuff I ^ 'ioni-i .I'-s-nm, ( mn jial ilib, jm s ion, 
pas'i-iN e, [i.iti-i 111 

Pauper ' i’l pauvre, ) ]>.nip(i, pnni, jio\(ii\, iin-]'n\(‘j isli- 

ineiit. 

Pax, pac-i'^ > jnf(,t ^ , pac-isc 1 , pact-H', u,> uotlf^fni offnf mf of j 
])ael, I oni- ji.n t ' n , a p-pi !''•( ( ) I i a -pa.s, 1 .il ad ]i.im in , | ai -I-I3 , 

peae»', pa\ Tilt pac-ai<, I lyl j^'cliai gi .1 d« lit n -] .i\ 

Pell-U(\ puls-uin [fo (////»: iiiin-pil, i ini.-|'ii N 'nji 1111 p' I, ini- 

laiKe, pell Lat. |nilt-.iM bn pnl^-.lH , pin p(‘i, piiLi, pnjs al-inii, 
*piisli(C) Lr pnu---iF, Lat imN-aK , pm > \ isbml wind d O. i 1 
poiis^-ei 01 poiiN ii, togi^'pli'i bn illi . n-pd, i- piiN-ivi 

Pencl-i n* (fo hfut'f , pend-in* (ff> oiofo . pens inn pi nd ant, 
a[i-pend, .iji ]tend-i\, t oni-]" nd-i-oii'', (iini-]"jjs iii, 1 on n 1 1 1 -]ii<ne 
(O. Fi. [)ois-( i, to wiMgli, I at p‘ 11'' in s di -p« ml, dn-j'i nsi , ini Jk nd, 
jun^-^ (Fi jieiisi’e, t iionglit, tin pin--\ la ing < on^id< n d tin llowi t ol 
tlioiigbt', priid-iil-inii pi ij'-ion, pein-ne 1 boiigli 1 1 11 1 )f ]i 4 nldnnive 
(0 Fi. ajientis, Lit ap-jHiid-n i-nnr, |m 1 -]n nd-n -iil-a/ , p'^ peiiw-, 
pio-peii^-ity, ie-( oni-lH’ii-e, .^pi nd Lat dn-ja nd-i n , ^n- pi nd 

Penn-a (a fcafhn)' pin, penn-ant, junn-on, jun, pin-ioij, pinn- 
acle. 


E.O.C. 
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I* ffTi "fl 
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ttilMiiiiiaiMlm 

A9¥» 1 *3 rlmTo 1 «Q »^iT7m?j«^ 


■ i^l ' ■ 


Mmane (Jti.)j j^wig (doublet of the prooeding), ploeb (tr. pui-imii 
Lfie I*t. ^•uoioa), wig (short for periwig). 

VfBf^re, plot'am (to paint) t jnot-ure, dopiot, paint, pig<>in«a(^, 
j^f^nt-o (Port), pint (Pr. pinto, Sp. pint^^ s spot or mark). , i > 
' Pl-us (ikvout, holy) j pi-oua, im-pi-ous, ez-pi-ate, pi-ao-nlar, 
pthr (a doublet of the preceding). ' ' ' 

nl^ere, ptaoit-am (to pleoH ) : oom>pU^mt, oom-jdaia^t 
j(dmiUot of preceding), plac-id, plea, plead (Lat. Jimt'ibiin); 
pleastuto (fr. plala-ir,' in&i. of the Pr.^verb). 

tA^ 1 . A At.- 1 . A 


(Let ^ladtriun); 


SlllV'ere, plaaot-nm (to heat the hraut in token of grief ) ; jphli^ 
(s fttotf) t eom-plain, plague, plaint, plsint-iTe, plaint-iff (aoublet Of 

* » * 


ptaild4t (from Lat plaudite, olcp jour hands), piausible., • ' 

Heol’ere, ploz^um (to plait ) : oom-plez-lon, oom-plisz/’ pftr>d[0Za 
oimjae, dtt.plez, du-plto-i-^. ^ , 

‘41*om pl'OhiUm (to Jitl ) : nlon-UB/f VuZn : ao^oom-nl-bh. oanunla-. 


‘41*0^ pl'^um (to Jltl) ; plon-UB (Ji'ifZO ; ao>oom-pl-bh, oam>rio^ 
ttsnt, eom-plete, oom*pli*ment (Itai. complire, to fill up), oolin*MJ» 
Oom>«fi->aat (ItaL oom-plire), de-plei-ion, ex-plet-iTO, imrWMMht, 

‘ pltto^tode, plen-ty (for plen-i>tj, Lat plen-i-tat>em), I0>plon>i4l>, 
|co<mM, sup*ple-nMnt, sup-plj. 

xWOK>,.pBo*at'Um or pub-lt-nm (to/oM or bend ) : ply, ao-ooin<plbM^ 
Oom*pli0“i-^, de>ploj (Fr. df>ploj>w)t dia>raft 
.um; dla<p&*aM, to unfold), em-plOT, ez-plio-ate, ez-plidt ex^MO^ 
'iairFUp4& bu>^, plait plaat ((fonbb^t of preoedins. Lit tdlo* 
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i tW» bwka of 

SiSj 2 ffi&i 251^3 “S“l 7 " *P!B«d to «&fI>awH«, 

^Jr2?t ,“***• Iftmbled the eotfeoe of the Teim»«heU£ 

(porte ecmliiee, lit o ‘ 

^ OitoFT i Porto (theASabilne Porte, "the htoh mte.” thi 
pMt-«|(Lai port-arinB, gete-keepe^ 

??r* (demeanonr), de.port, 

Hy^ w ^pdrt, im-port, in-^poi^ble, port<er (Lefc port-e^or, 
PW*^ M-port, ap^ (abort for "dis-port"), toiBa-portl 

to oM*); (abh)i poaa-ible, potent, poaae (uaed 

M nua^ Mwer), pover (M.C pder, tbe w le^totniSrei 
po-ep, to be able), puiaaant (Fr. puis-sent, mighty : from Let 
■PPj i|*toi ?*to» thongh no Am Mrtioipla ie found). 

*fr* 1*^“*™“ W Mce hold of ) : prehena-ile, ep-prehend, 


'Ti ifc * v*«»' prena-ion-em;, pnae (rr. 

raeleore), re-ptehend,* re-pria-al, aur-priae. 

. •?«««») : com-preas, de-preaa, ex*< 

prtot un>^t fO. Pr. em-preiiite), print, re-print re-prim-and (Pr. 

iSSS^ Let ex*^*-em ®®*i***.*® “ «pf«»«l), spndn^O! Pr. es* 

(priea, wiw): ap-preci-ate, de-pwci-ate, praiae, ap- 
pWttjdia-pwiM, prwi-oua, price, prize (0. Pr. pria, a price or valuel 


* «JL. ^ ^ ^*w, araaaw X’l. » priW OF YAiae), 

fnrn-ns ; ijHiii, prime, pnm.llpy, prim-ete, prem-ier (doublet 
'W* h ^jnm^-eval, prim-itrive, primo-geuit-ure, prim-roee 
lammA .,4. . i.-*— priBierol^, jffluoe 


" ^ *^'gtoY 5 r")i ^prim 4,a*^-i 

/t?!l but 0 corruption vi juiu, Mg. pmneroiej, Tffiuoe 

mSp **^^*^^^ taking the flrsU place,” primue capeA), prfn-oiple, 

- proihgt-um {to prch or tat ) : probe, p^f, prob-able. 

im-prove, re-pnere (Mid. Enff, re-prcT-eii. 
w r^proMtOp. te-ppove. 

P^I*^V**^*™ nearer, ntar^)i aihprQioh 

l^t ap-propi-we), ap-proxim-ate7 prop^lDilutty,^ 
rt-proaoh (Fr. re-pmh-er). ^ ^ 

P®nct-um {to pnot) ; pung-ent, punct-ur^, ap-polnt, 
ax-punge, poign-ant, point, pouncj, punch (to pep« 

iragp phuoh-eoD, punot-uio, punot-u-al, punot-u^t-ion. ^ : 

Wl-al-um (to tAinXr) : am-put-ate, oom-pute, count 
.Wwot af the preceding), a<H:ocmt, dls-coun^ dla-pnte, re-pute. 
^B^Mt-ion. • r 9 tr ^ 

(M^um {to $B$k) I ao-qulre, oon-quer, die-quiait^ioBpeii. 

iB*9^ait-lon, per-qulelte, queet, quectifkiBp 

.^nadt^tfo^ , 11 ^ 
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Eat. quadr-ariii, a place Ibr out stones to be squared), quart, 

quart-an, quart-er, (piait-ern, qiiart-ette, qiiatr-airi « stanza of four 
linos), quiio (0. Fi. qiuiicr), squad (Of Fr escpiadro, fioni Late Lat. 
ox-([iiadraro), s<|uailron, s(|uar<‘ 

Quer-i, queat-u.s {to coinphnn ) : qucr-ul-ous, (piaircl (Lat. qucr- 
ol-a), (pi(‘ri-inoni-ous, cry (Lat. qiiiiii-aie, U*cq. of tpAr-i), de-cry (to 
cry down, to eoudoTmi). 

Qui-es, qui-et-is iir^t) ; qui-esc-ere (v ) : ([Uict, ac-qui-oscc, ac-quit 
(Late Lat ao-cpiioL-arc), coy (O Fi ( oit, Lat quiel-us), de-coy, 
quit, quite, i(‘-(|Ui-ein, rc-qiiitc. 

Rad-eie, raB-uni {to acKtpr)' rase, ra/c, ia/-or, c-rase, rai| (Fr. 
iMill-cr, Late Lat. i.Klul-fii o), raill-cry, ia>li^O. Kr. rasclic. Late Lat. 
ras-ie-aio, to sciatcli). 

Radi-us {tt. slretih of lujlit) ^ radi-are, radi-at-uin (v.): ray, radi, 
aiit, iMdi-at inii, ir-iadi-ate * 

Rap-i*rc, rapt-imi (/o snotcJc ainf}f) : mp-id, rap-ac-i-ous, rap-i^lo, 
rapt-urc, riv-,i'^"e, i.iv-inc, rav-i"!! 

Reg-en*, rect-iiiu {to mtr) , reg-uLa (n ) : a-^jb-oit (Fr a droit, Lat. 
a(],(jj-icct-iini), c()i-n ( t, di-icct, diigc (sliojL loi Lit di-i ige, diiect 
thou), clicks ((). Fi, di css-ci, Late li.il. di-U‘( ti-aic), ( rcct, cscoit 
(0. Fr cM'orto, Lat ex t oi-hm t-us, [mt ln-sln-gt^lt (Lai. iii- 

Huli-rei'-eie), iii-sur-ree I -ion, lect-angle, hm t-ily, its t-idiiicar, reg-i- 
inen, legi-meiil, reg-ioii, singe (Ij.it. siiig-cic, Ibi suh-reg-ero), source 
(Lat si\i-^/eI -uni), le-sonice, le-sil -ityt-ion, lults (Lat. rcgul-a), rog- 
ul-at-ion, sortie (Ijatc Lat sui -let t-irc). 

Regn-nin {irnfii^ , regn-aic (\ ) , rex, reg-is (///o/) ■ reign, iutcr-» 
regn-uni, realm (Late Ijat leg-al-i-inen », icg-al, itiyal (doublet of tlio 
pretjetling), regi-eide 

Rip-a (/f in' shot e) ai-iL'^e (atl iip.im), .n ii\al, 'uv-ci (Late 
Tiat. I i|)-aiius, 0. Fi ii\-ieie, not deiivetl ln)m I .it ii\ns). t 

“RiV’UH {o III (>; ff'dtrt) in -nl-t‘t (Lat i n -nl-iis,'diin ofuviis), 
de-rive, de-riv-at-ion, u\-al tone \\ho list's the '-aiiie biot>k asanolliei). 

Robur, robor-is istinuffh) ntlnisq, ct)i-n)lH)i-att*. 

Rog-.ire, rog-at-um {to osh) .ilt n)g-.ilc, ai-ijg-aiit, de-rog-ate, 
iiitei-rt)g-at-ive, |>H5-it>g-at-n t‘, ]Mt>-n)gLie, super c-rog-at-ion, sui- 
rog-ate. 

Rot-a (a irTu'i't) , rot-und-iis (adj ) , rot-aie, rot-at-nm (v.) . rot- 
at-oiy, it)l-ate, lot-aL-ion, eontiol Fr. toiiLie rttlo, Ij.it. (ontia 
rotul-iis, dim. til lot-a), ettmptioll-ei o; contioll-cr, roll (Lat. it)t-ul- 
aro), rot-nnd, louiid (tloublet of loliind), nml-t'an (a roll of paper), 
roiil-otte, round-el, rouiitl-el-.i\ , low-el (Lilc Lat. rot-ella, dim. (^f 
rot-a\ sur-ioninl 

Rump-eie, rupt-um [to hnal) - ru]»t-nie, ab-nipt, cn' rii]>t, dn- 
rnpt-ion, ir-rupt-nm, rote (O Fr. vote, Mitl. Eng. bi vote, iii a beaten 
track), loute (Kr. a beiton ti.n'k, a rutt), lout, lont-ine, uit (a wlicel- 
tiat'k) (No connei'tioii with a \\lucl.) 

Sac-er {svre/f^/) ; sacr-aie, sacrat-nm, ov sanc-irc, aanct-um {to 
oialr sdcnitj \\\\\\ iiiliusive a). u)ii-sccr-ato, ex-ecr-ato (Ibr ex- 
aoer-afp\ s.U'er-tlol-.il, saer-a-ment, sacii-lioc, saeri-lcgc, .s.icrisl-au 
(Late Jj.it. saerista\ st \tou (tioublot of llie ]»r^cding), saint (Lat. 
sajict-us), saiiit-i-lv, s mrl-Miioni-ous, sanct-ioii, sanct-u-ary. 

Sal, flal-is {mlt) ; BaU-us (atlj.) : sal-ad (Fi. bal-.ide), sal ary (Lat. 
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sal-arium, sal-ine, salt-cell u (imt I'oi salt-selar, ol'wliuh 

the first syllabi; (A.S. scalt) is snpcifiuous 0. Fi. mIiimc a salt- 
holder L.it. sal-aruiiii), salt-iMie (Lai. sal iMti.e, .s.ilt ol tlie rock) 
sauce (Lat. s.ils-a), saus-.iifo (Fi. sauei^se, Dit viK-u-iiim^ 

, S^-irc, salt-utu {(u sah-ent, as-s.iil, .is-s.mlt, de-sult-oi v, 

1 (tllC llMhlllL^ llsln, 

c;\-ile (^or ex-silo , butderued b) souk* lioin cv m, 1<», one- iMinshcd 
lioni his native soil). 


Sal-UB, sai-ut-is {hvdJth ) , Ba.lv-iis (•‘O/r, snuinl) , sElv-.iir, salv- 
at-uin (/o 5arr)j safo (Alid .saiif, Fi saul, T.jit sjil\ -us), s.ilO' 

(a plant, Mid. Fu^r saii;^e, Im s.iimo, L.il sal\-ii), s.i Iu-l>i i-ous, salut- 
ary, sa iito, s.llv-a^^‘ (U. Fi saK-a.i,^, Lair l..it -;il\ -.il iruui), s.il\-i*i 
{b[> s'lh'-ai, a plate oii ^\l|]ch Mauds aie t.isle.l, to make suie that 
•tliey eoiilaiii no jioison)^ 

Sap-eio {to to In' o'lsf) saju-en(, iu-^i'j>-m1, s.ik,. (],, tli,» siuise 

o^\ is(', Ijale Lat sahi-us, fiu saju-us^, s.i\-oui (Liit sap-oi) 

Scazid-(‘i i‘, scans-uiu {to tlmih'j ‘-imu (shnii (oi se.md), a-seend 
(a toi Lat ad), ooui*e-s( end, se.ilo (L;i( 1 i loi m ad-I.i \ i M-alade 

est'.ilado, a sealiui'), st.ius-ion, h lU-Miiid • ^ 

Sci*le I.nofr). sei-» net', < <»n-^eM lit e, coii^soi oils sm-oFis( (.i 
siiiattoA'i ). 


Scrib-a {wntLj)-p Bcrib-t le, Bcript-uin (to tmti). sfiijd, snip 
^doublet ot the [U eci <liui^), seiihe, .i-senbe (JjmI a~ atl), eiieuni- 
scribc, con-scrij»t, dt-stiihe, (doublet of the I'l eet () ]''i 

^dc-senie, shoit form of dt-seiiMt ]iosi-h i j]>l, ^.le-senbe, si nbble, 
scnpt-uic, seiiv-en-ei (Late Lai st i ib-aii-U'', a iml.ii \ ) 

Sw-af(*, 80Ct-UUl [to ( ut) bl-see|, (^Is-silI, lU-s(‘et, mb l-sr 1 1, s( ion 
(0. F. cion^ acultm^'j, sett-nm, s.-^r-nouit, siek-le (A S sie-ol, J.at. 
soe-ima), tui-seot.* I’oi “set i, ’ see^equ-i, hi low. 

Sefi-eie, 8%ss-uni {to sit) as-sess, as-si/e (doid)b t of “assess”), 
as-sid-ii-ous, e\-Lise (a niissjKdlmi^' (•! () F assise, Du %ksiis, a la\j* 
liosta^^' ^Late Lat ob-sid-i-al-ieijs, a lutsta^^e , in-sid-i-oiis, pt»s-se.s^* 
])re-side, re-side, ic-sid-ue, setLi-jmut, st e (of a bishop, Lat sed-es), 
sess-iu 4 , si/ai (for as-si/-tu, one who let.nes in allowantt i, sub-s]de| 
sub-sid-y, siipiu -setle, sui-LSMse (not lioin “et'ist,” but a eoji of 
O. Fi. sui-si^, sui-sist‘, intennilled), sie^r,. (ob-sid-mp^) 

Sen-e\, sen-is (eA/) ■ sen-.ite, S(11/|1-1-0I (Fi , fioni l.al. sen-i-or), 
sen-lie, sen-i-ni, sii, sin-, siirah, suily (su-like, t i tloinmeuin;'). 

Sant-iie, S6iiB'Uni {to seent (with intiu^ne t !, sense, a.s-^ent, 
uon-seiit, pie-sent'i-inent, lo-seiit, sens-u-al, sent-enti*, st nt-i nient. 

• Sequ-i, aec-ut-us {to fo/foirj ^ eon-ste-ul-ne, ( (jji-setju-ent , en-siio, 
cx-ee-ute (foi e\-see-ulei, in-tiin-sie (O Fi int iin-si t|ue, Lat intia + 
in + seqii-T), ob-si-qilies, ]»ei -sec-ule, pro-s(‘c-ut< , juir sue (tloublel oi 
pro-see-ute), sec-oud (T.at sre-iflid-iis, 0 Fi sic-ond), sett (l.ate 
Lat. scct-a , no eonnection with s. c-ait, to eutj, sept (doublet of the 
preceding), sequ-el, sefju-estM, sut , suit, suite (iloublet of the pie- 
ceding). 

Ser-ere, sert-uni (/o p;// in a )oiv)' sei-i-es, as-sert, ton-eeit (foi 
con-sert), tle-sert (in the sense of wilderness), dis-scrt-at-ioiij ox-ert 
(foi cx-sert), in-sei’|, seri-ied. 

Serv-U9 {servant) , aerv-ire, Berv-it-iini {to serve) ; Berv-apc, serv- 
at-um {to keep) serve, seif, con-seive, de-serve (Lat. de-seiv-ire), 
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(Ic-.scrt (in lli(j scn-^c of niciit), des-seit ((roiii 0 Fr. des-sorv-ir, to take 
away tliu coiiiscs at duiiiei), ob-st'ive, ob-scM v-at <011, rc-serv-oir 
(Lat ro-',cr\ -at-oiiiini), seig^'ant or sei/iaiit {Lai. sorv-i-ent-em). 

Sign-arc, fling-at-um {fo omLc a mail') ^ Bign-uiu (11): higii, 
as-^igii, coij-Mgii-mciit, njuntci-sign, de-faign, en-simi, seal (Lat^ 
.sig-illuiii, dim (j| sig-n), sign-ct, sign-al. * 

Simil-is [hit), simul-ai(‘, Bimul-at-iim [to ^tf^^d-ai, 

as-s(*ml)le, a^-himil-alc, dis-sciu])lc, dis-siinil-ar, &cmbl-aiicc, ic- 
sciiil)k‘, simil-i-Lude, '^imiill-.in-coiis (witli iiilrusiM' /) 

Sol-11'1 [((I(Hir) . d(*-sol-.it(‘, sol-ciiiii (Lat solus and aiimis, year), 
sol-i-taiy, sol-i tudc, sul-o (ilal }, sulk 11 ( 0 . Fi. sol-aiii, Late JaiI. 
sol-au-iis) 

Solv-cic, 80 l-ut-um [to Jon<:ui, oi to lufo) solve, ab-sol-utc, 
dis-solvc, (li^ ,(il nil', i(‘-solv(‘, sol-u-blc, sol-ut-ioii , 

Spec el e, spect-uiu [to btli<il(t) . speei-es, a-s|>(H‘t, eueiim-specl, 
eou-sjue-u-oii'^, ile-spise, ( Lat de-'ipii -ei e, I o look down on), de-sju^ 
(LaL ile-s|u‘ct-ns\ ( ^]ieei-al fO Fi (‘special, l^at. speei-al-is), espy 
( 0 . Fi (iTpi-ei ), e\-p(*i't '(of (‘\ sp(‘cl, L.il. rS])i‘i t-ai lieip of 
spe^-i*te), pci -sp(*el-i\ e, ]i(‘i -spu -a( -ily, respite (lait ic-siHici-Us), 
sj)i‘ci-(‘ {mon'‘y in ijold 01 .v,'l\i‘i), spcd-nuii, s[>(m i-oiis, / ,peet;a“Cle, 
sj)cil-ic, s[K‘(Mil-ai, spi ■ -ul-:i 1 e, spKc i.sj>eeM‘.s, wbicli ill' L.itc Lat. 
mciiiL a di ir^), spiu (slmit loi “despite”), spy (slioit loi ‘‘esjiy”), 
sll -picioii 

Spir-a’.c bpir-at-um 'to tomHn', s’unl (Lat. sjui-il-iis), s])iite 
((buildcL oi |iiccc(liii-^f, \'i (‘pill', ^piiglilly (a misspelling for 
.sj)iii(^lyj, sjui-adc (Lit pir-a( uliini, a bi cal king-bole 1, a-s])ii(*, 
i*on-spin‘, c\-pin‘, in spue, ]ui-spiie, le-'^piie, lian-spii'-. Foi 
“Spi-i il,” S“c (beck boots, \ , ill foio 

Spond-cic, spon3-nm (ti> pldhi* ' . spons-oi, eoi-n* sp(md,M('-s])onil, 
espiui>.i‘ ((J Vi espoiis-ei, lh(‘ t nol b(‘ing of tlii‘ loot), 

re-spoiis-iblc, 4 '|ioiia’ (Lit sponsik 

St- aic, stat-iim 1/0 Jtnnh ai-n-l (lail ad 1 - ic 4 stai e, 0 I'l 
.11 -le^L M I, eiicum- nice ( on >i ml, vuntia-st [V\. eonli.iU-ei, Ijat. 

( onlia-sl-ai c ' cn 4 ^(> li ^osi-ii,!^! MUi--.l-ai( b dih-(s,|.ant, sla-ble, 
eon-slibk' (Ijil euiiics sUibiili, “((Uinl ol ibc ''labk* ’), (on-slalml- 
•iiy (a eolb'ctioi. oi eoiislable \ c->tabl-isb, stale, c-stalc (doublet 
of" the pic(,e'll'ng\ cx-laut, lu-vlaiu'c, inlci-sine (Lat intei- 
slil-ium), oh vl n k‘, 1(^1 (L.it le-st.iii', i’l ic-^l-u'), lest-ive (Fl. 

n'st-il, diawmg b.ukwaids), stage (Ij.ite Ijal. sl,il-ii'-um\ ‘>ta-men, 
si m/a (Iiil<‘ Lit daul-i.i\ ^lat -lon-ai \ , slat-ion-c! \ , slat-ue, 
slat-uie, sub si nice, suj'ci sUt-ion 

Statu Cl c, statut-um ho t '^folhi^lt) . stal-ule, iii-slit-uU‘, d«‘- 
btit-uti‘, ( on-st it -ul-ion, 

Storn-cie, strat-um [to spnod flat] sti l\ , slieet, (on-stein-at-ion, 
plo-sli lie ^^^o eonin-el ion w nil ") 

Striiig-mc, Btnet-um (^^ n’.on tioht) sniug-ent, stiict, a- 
stnng-eni, ^liaiii, ^tiait, s le^s ,^Lati’ Lat sti ict-i-aic\ uni-sliain, 
dis-(s licss, dis-(slritl, ic-sliain. N 1 » - -Sh <f ojht has no eonnei'- 
tion wna hjKit, but Is (b’ii\(Ml lioni A S. st/tht, p.p. ol strccc-K\u, to 
stretch 

Stru-eie, struct-um i/u Innld) stiuet-ine, eoi?-stiuet, eon striie, 
dc-stu)\, in-stiuet, in-stiu-inent, supei-bliuet-uic 
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Super, supra {ahmr) ; auprem-us, summ-iis {Jinjltfuf) : bum, 
sumni-it, con|SUiniii-.itc, s(j|uaii() (Il.il , lioni Laic Lat. .su|n*i -an-n.s\ 
sover-eign (a misspelling o^‘ Mul. Eiig ^o\eiain, Late Lit supei- 
an-iis), siiper-ior, siipcin-al, Mipia-iniiiKLani', supieine, '*ii/ciani 
(Late Lat. siusei -aii-U'^, lioiii Jjai. sui'^iiin, tiniuil up, suit (up' 
veisiim (tui’ied;) 

Tal -ca (r/ slq) of notuf] tail-oi (a (iillei uul, J i t.iill-ei, to eut\ 
(le-iafl, eii-Uil, iii-tagl-in dial a (.ml - 1 ai \ i iig , i» lail (to '^vW 
by eiitliiigs 01 small aiiiounis ai a tiiiu , tally [Vi laille, a 
110 tell ). 

Tang-(‘ie (witb intrusne n\ tact-urn [fo fomh] tael, laiig riit 
al-taiii (Lat a I l-ling-eie), at-taiinLi'i , at taint i imi jiIIhmI to 
Lat tiiic(-us), (Oii-ta»l, ciui iag-uui, t (Ui- ta^iiimate 
eon-ta-iueii for (‘ou-ta^-uieii', (oii-ti/-ii-ous^ tn liie d il iii-tcg-i'i \ 
I'cd-iii-tcg-rat-ioii, ta#g-ii.le, t.'i\ tO Id tas.pie, l.ali' Lit (a\a 

Teg-ei(‘, tect-um (/<> itun) tef^-u-menl, dilut, lu-leg-u iiieui 
[)ro-ti(.t, tile (A S lig-ile, L.l te^r-i'l-ai 

Temp-us, ten^-or-ls tMi.p-oi-al, « oii-temj>-oi -aneoiis, 

i‘xtein[ip^ (*‘ lioiii tin time, impiomptii , umpist as, teij *4 (I'l 
leni^s)^ 

Tend-en‘, tens-um [fo sfnfrft, to }h nt! /id, t(iid, at-leiid, eon-teiul, 
dis-feml, dis-l eiif-ion, e\-t* lit, nl-mn, iii-leiisi in teii‘'-i \ e, 

os-teus-lble, o.-teJU-at-loii, po^-teiid, pH Hial, ]•! e-t eiis-ioii, supei- 
lli-teiid-eiil, l(‘li l-ei ^111 iS- seii-e o| “ olb 1 hiid-ffi laite Lat 
terid-on-om ), teiis-mii, tint (a paMlioiii, leiil^ti (.is 111 tlie pliiase 
“ leii^j ‘1 hooks ”) 

^en-eie, tent-um Ho /oi/i/ j ; t^nt-an', tent-at-um (tii(| loim, 
to inf 1)1 *trsf\ abs-t nil, ap-]»ei Inn, a p- pin -li n-a m e, lon-taiii, 
e(^-teut, coii-tfu-enl , (lui-tin-in* i lui-un-u-oiis, mini-li n aiieii (L.1I 
eoii-tin-eih*ia', de-lain, entii-tnn, nii-ju 1 -tiii-en^, pei -I in-ae it \ , 
lein (0 Li leine, Ital ifdnia [..lie |,al 1 e-t in-a', I ( -I am, le-l iii-ue 
siis-t.fin, taunt, tempt, at-(e,mpl. ten- 1< -i-mis, h n-aiit li n i -meiit 
tenet file holds), ten oii, ti li-m , 1< nt-.i» b , t* Iit-.it 1\ ( |i ii-iiie 

Ter-eie, tnt-inii </o oftn 01 f i/fn tut', lon-liiie, .il-tnt mn, 
de-tii-nieut, tiiL-iii ate, ti 1 bul-.il-ion, (Li liiii, l.ite Lat 

tilt '.'lie) ^ 

Terr-. I (//W Cfn/h^ leu-aii, m-ti i dis-m-lei, m-tii nnnl, p.ii 
teiM‘ (li p.ir t-iie alnijg tlie L^imnid , siili-tei i -a n-i Jin iin-ein 
(.1 bad spi-iline dl I-’r tiiiim, .111 laitmii p.ni;, liirmn, tiii-ni 
(lit .'I dog tiial buiious , ti ill toi\ 

Tex-o, text-nm fnamn) i(\(, inn-text, jiietixl. tm! dn Hu 
sense ^^f net, I'l toib, l.il tel-'i loi ti \-l 1 a thing \\n\in ,, loil-itte 
(dim. ot tneieilingi, snb-tle d.al siib-til-is, lit “linely womii”), 
tex't-ile, texl-me, tisnn d^’i ti-s-i i towiaM-, Lit li \ en j 

Torqu-eie, tort-uni infoi'^t) toil me, eon-loit. dis-iort, ex-toit, 
t.irt ,0 Fr t.iite, Lit toit-.i), lonlifLile I,at tor1-ia , toi-nHut, 
toit-oise (Mid Kng toitme. Soiilli I* 1 toitisa, ^o i^. lined hnm its 
crooked feel \ tniss In tious^i , O li 1 1 .ns-ei , L ite L.al toit-i-nn-, 
to twist, liouss-iau idmi ol In IroiisM , imwsei.s d '7 tioiisses, 
breeches) } 

Trah-iie, tract-uiu ffo dmv 01 dnm) tiaet, tiait^ trace (Fi. 
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trac-or, Late Lat. tiact-i-are\ abs-tract, at-tract, con-tract, de- 
tract-ion, en-treat, i)or-tiait, poi-tray, pr()*tract, ti act-able, 

tiail (0 Pi tiaail, Late L it. trali-al(‘j, iiaiii (Late Lat. tiali-in-are), 
treat, treat-i>e, ti(‘at-y 

Turb-a {a crowds cunju^rd vnfs^) ; turb-ul-a (dim ) . tiirb-id, 
dis-tnil», ])er-tiirb, tiiili-iil-eiiL, tiouldo {\'\\ tioiibl-ei'C Late l^at 
tnrb-ul-arc). ^ 

Umbr-a {<iJi(idf) . iiml)r--i''e (Fr oni]»r-:ige, Lat. mnlir-atieuin), 
ad-uni)n -ate, (^to luiesliadow ), iimbr-cdla (Ital umbudla, dun. ot 
iimbr-a), iimbci (Fi nmbic, short loi tein- (Foinbic, earth ot sludow, 
a brown eaitli used toi slMdowin':^ by ]».unteis) 

Ungu-Li(*, unct-imi (Jn ungii-ent, laiU-ment (ilonblct of 

the piee<'(lin(f), an-oint, im(‘r-ioii. 

Un-iis (n/o) , null-iis {tunn\ fioni u/ ifl/un, nUn^ Ixnni; the short 
for dim ol /mm/s) • ini-it\, .in-nul, null; uii-ion (in the sense 

of onem S',], iin-ion (in tlie si’n-,* nl penl), on-i'»n (doublet of th(Vi 
jiieeediiiL,^ , nn-ani'iioii>, un-i < oiii, iin-i'|U.‘ (Lit iin-n -iis), un-i-son 
(Lai. son n^, .1 sound], un-ile, un-i-\oi-.d ^ 

Ut-i,^ua-us n^-.iL?' , lb-use, jn'i-n-e, iis-inv, ns-ni]) 

(Jjai , I'suni I lumpeie, 01 piiliaps L.it usu I i.ipeit oivt-eiHil, 
iit-il-ise, nl-il-il V 

Vag-ns (int,uh nmf] . vagaii, vag-at-n-. (\ 'l Nai^aie, ^agI-ant 
(witli iiiliusive /’), e\ti.i-\ a-^anl, \ i-bond 

Val-eie J/o })!' sfiiuhf) \.il-id, a ' aih eon-\ . 1 1-( s( -ent, loiinti'i- 
vail, pre-val ent, N.de-dut ion, \.il-i-ant, \al-oui, A.il-in, val-e- 
tiid-in-ai-rin 

Veh -eie, vect-um (/o ero 1 V] \ idi-iele, i on-\ (‘\ in-M‘igli, viuL (Lit 
\el-um, a sail, so i tiled bei .iiiski - it eaiiir^ ni |Ut»|H N a dii[>\ \»'in 
(eon\e\ei ol blood), i'i'-mmI, v t‘li-e-nient, MUl oils, \e\,,(Lat l(‘V-aie 
inteiis loi III ol \ eb-eie) 

Ven-iie, ventwum (/e rn,nc) \ent-nie, ad-vent, a-\en-ue (Fr 
a-\en-ii, Lit iid-veii-ii e'l, (onlia-viiie, eon-\em, eun-v eii-i-mit, 
eo'i-veiit, eoveii-aiit ( 0 . \i i on-\ i n-.nU j, inler-vene, in-vent, 
p.ii-veii-ii fpait ol Fi p.u-veii ii, to tlnive), [)ie-vent, le-veii-ue, 
sou-vi'ii-ii, ven-iie 

Vert-eie, vera-um (/<> fmn 01 r/nduft) veiui’, ,nl-M‘is(‘, ad-\eit 
•id-v ei l-i'.e, eontiu.v eis-y, i on-v eis-at-ion, di-\i'i>e, di-v ei s (doublet 
of the pieeolini'), di-'eit, di-vinee, iii-mis(‘, piose(Lit ]aosa, foi 
pi’oisa, pio-vei'si, luiind foivvaidi, h'-vij^.o, siib-viit, tr.i-verse, 
veis-ion, a-vei^-ioii, veit-(l)M veit-(\, \eit-i;^n), voil-e\. 

Ver-us (///ol v«l-\, avei, \ .M'-ae-loU>, M'l-diet (Lat Aeie 

dl"t-um), v’ei-i-fv, a ei i-siinil-i-tiide, vei-ilv 

Vl-a eon-ve\, eon-\o) ^Lile Lai <'on-M-aie), de- i-.ate, 

de-vi-iui-!, rii-vov, im-]HM-M oils, in-v;)ue (eon of en-vois, Fiiig. 
]iluial of Fi en-\oi, a sendin^l 

Vid-eie, vi3-um (/e s. /■') v is-nm, ad-Mee (0 Fi a vis, Lat ad 
vis-um), ad-Mse, I'li-vv 'di.it in-vid-ia), in-Md-i-oUS, e-vid-eiit. 
im-pio-Mse, pio-v id-eiil, piiid-eiit (doublet ot the ]»ree(Mling), 
juii-vey, \\ew, re-viev\, le-vise, sni-M'V, viN-a^e, v is-oi or vi/-or, 
Msta(it.il ), Ms-it \is-il»li‘, Mt-H‘-oiis (Lit Mtnim, foi vid-tium) 

Vinc-eie, vict-iiiii [to conqui i ^ viet-oiy, (M)n^’lnec, e-viet, 
c-vmee, in-viiic-iblc, vaiupiiNli Fi \eiuqui^3, of verb veinquir). 
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Vind-ex, vind-ic-is (nvnKjci'j . a-vi'iii^c, I'c-vciii;!', Ncii^'o-aiice 

vind-io-atc, (.short lor mm.Ii. 

Viv-erc, vict-um {to viv-iis to/uc) . ' vit-a (/,/<•'■. cou-mv- 

i-iil, lo-Mvc, bUi-\i\o, \ i-.iiuK ^L.ii \ i-iM'i (Lai \i\i- 

lui-d, i.roduciiig Iniiio yoimo), vim- 

section, vicL-|i-«‘ils 

Voc-aiv, voc-at-uiii {to call ] , vox, voc-is (ii \ot>o, soodi. ad- 
voc-al", ad•\o^^s•oIl (Lat. ad-\ oi'-.u-i-on-ciu', a-\ oi -.U-ion, a-\oui’li, 
con-\okc', in()-\oko, \(K-i-lcr-.it-ioii, \<iiu'li-^.ik', ^ur-.d, \o\\d (doiih- 
let nt tlic 

yolv-ere, VOl-Ut-mii (/(I loll) \ ol-u-l'Ir, enii-\ ol 111 -loji, ei)ii-\ol\- 
nl-lis, (>\ohr, ic-\n]l ill. \.iiih (O J* i 

\olle, fioiii Ti.it Mjl-iil-iisi, Mil-niiif 

Vov-ei(‘, Vot-lllli [hi m/n ite-Vullt (.1 

(loill)li't ol the piindif^r'^ 1 j ) ^, ^, 4.11,,,^ 

X Vulg -Us (/Af lom/nti/t jni>if/i') . ai , (li-\ iih_ri- 


V ])riI\ATl\HS FIJOM i;j:mkk JiOoTS 

lein .14 (iLjiie '(ii (Imii-os, prople [m'( 1 
, s\n.iL^-o-u. (1.1 sun, lo'f, il.M, ‘lions,. nl 

Ag-on (s// (• ;ii^-on ant- il*” nn-i'-l i'(Ii aiili .iljuusM 
Akolouth-os (n/o n ho fat fnd ^ ^ aioKlt- Lilelal a(nl\|Jui^i 

[(ft th( fojh a« h»-^al i<ii hal-rsj walkii', .n i^»-]inh,s ((!i 
polls, i il\ ), ai 10-slie (di siilji a Inn • 

Alga's {fi/ii/i) iii'iii -.1 li^-ja (( ii in 111 -(HI, IK M I , n(»sl (iioiiK' 

siekin.ss, (Ji iKist (•>, 1(1 111 II ^ 

Allel-(^^i [<>/ unh othu pa’-allel ((.i |iim, 1i\ lli,. snP. oil, 
paxdlel-o-i^naiii .(li ir,aiiiii..i m.iHi I Inii'^^ \\ 1 il I eii ' 

All-os {ti^h'i) all-epn\ (di e'^nin -pcdln, aJl-(»-]iaL}i\ (di 
]ial li-< , snllt‘1 1114) 

AnaMchor-t‘11i to ntm . “4111a ’ I,s niei»l\ a piilix, an-( Imi-Ile 

(one \N ho h IS irliifd lioiii the ^\(M Id i 

Anem-os ' // (/k/ ' . .'Iiem o-nn lei ilii nnlioii, aim isiii e ), .iiieiiMUie 

(^Mlld-ll^\^( I I , 

Angel-Os d/n 9 m // i/f / ) • aii^el, . 1 1 1 li-aiij^c I ((h .iilili-ij h .idr I s]ii 
i‘V-an;{el-i',t ((il(n,^\•l• 

Anth-os ( //rii/ f / ' , aiiiyo-lo^\ jniiv - ml liiis f( ii pol-n.s, inaii\ ' 
Anthrop-O'.^ [imfii] .jjilhn»p (j-Io^n niis-arilhiMjM* (di misosj 

h itred plid-aiiihiop-\ (di jdnl-os, ,i 1 ,,m 1 , ’ 

Arkh-e (hn/t n m /Uf, h .ohhiii arkliai os (tnin,fif .'Ji< ha-ie, 
an ha*-oJog\ , .ji.ha-ism, auh-ni-s, an li-i-ji. 1 i^o ah li-i-fi c I, nioii- 
iulIi ((d iin*ii-os, .iloin . In pl-aj. h \ -(.i In pla, si m n , Im 1 -.1 1 ( Ii-y 
(dr liiei-os, snnd oln^-anli-v (.1 o]i;:-oi, lew , |.atii-ai(li (Id 

patei, II fatliei , aii-an li-y di an, ii-.l ■ 

Axist-os (ht sf) a 1 isl - o-i I .il ' ( 1 1 i\ 1 1 1 -( 1 11, t o 1 n h j. a 1 1 't - o ( 1 ae-\ 
Arithm-Os [ft niunhi) ] miMiiMl-n fdi ai j| lun-i l-ik-( , s< n ikV of 
nuinbeis), ]oLj-ai 11 lini ■^latio-iininlM i . ^ 

Arkt-os (f( 1 ^( 1 / ) ah t n , ant-aicl-u, ar(l-iiins ^(\i ouios, 

watcher or giiard| 

Ast-er {(I stdr) : astr-o-logy astr-o-noiii-v fdi ijoi?i-os, Iftw), 


A^-eij^ ^to It mi ) c 
((Jr hallos, a l)n\ ' 
't.sseiiiol} ”1 
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ast-er-isk (isk is Gr. dim. suffix), aster-oid (a iniuor planet, Gr. 
cidos, appearance). N.B. — “Dia-aster” is not of Gr^k origin, but 
from Lat. dis- (m the sense of ill) and c^tr-um, a star. 

Athl -oa (a struggle) : athl-ete, atlil-et-ic. 

Atm-os {vapour ) : atnio-apherc (Gr. snliair-a, a globe). 

Aut-os [self) : auto-bio-graphy (Gr. bios, life, and (^r. grapb-ein,^ 
to write), auto-crat (Gr. kiat-ein, to rule), aiito-grapb, auto-nlaton 
(Gr. stem, mat-, moving), auto-nomy (belf-governiiient, Gr, ilom-os, 
law), aut-opsy (Gr. opsis, siglit), auto-type (Gr. tii])-os, a model). 

Ball -em {to t/iioio)\ bol-e {act of throwing)] blem-a {a thiow)\ 
hyper-l)ol-o, syiii-bol, paia-bol-a, para-blo (lit. a comparison), 
em-blem. i, 

Bapt-oin {to dip) : bapt-ise, bapt-ism, bapt-ist. 

Bar-os {weight) : bmo-meter, bar-i-tone. 

Bas-is {going)] bet-cs {goc/): base, ba*^ is, bas-ic, dia-bet-es, 
acio-bat. ^ 

Bibli-oii {a bcroll) ; bibl-os (« hook) : Bible (the book), bibli-o- 
giaphy, bibh-o-nijuia, l)il)h-o-pole (Gr. pol-<*in, to sell). 

Bi -os {life)’, bio-logy, bio-giapliy, umphi-birfLis (Gi. amphi, on 
twev ii/ics, dubious). 

Blapt-oin, (lut.) blapa-o {to damage) i blas-plioiue (Gir pliem-e, 
sncoch), blame (doublet of the ])receding, 0. I'r. blasm-cr), blas- 
piiem-y (Gr. i»hem-o, saying, word). 

Bom-bux {silk, cotton) bom-bast (lit. cotton-wadding, hence 
padding, ali’ceti'd language), bom-bas-int: 

Bronkh-os : broneh-ia, bioncli-ili^. 

Butifl, boutis {a Jiani): bottle (Lite Lat. bntieiila, (bin. of 
butiea, Mid Kiig botel, Fi boi\feille), Imtlci (for* bottler, MkI Lug. 
botcler), biitleiy (foi bottlery, Mid, Eng boteleiie, confused with 
“butter”). " c 

Daim-on {a ^upei naluial being, a divinihj): demon,’ demon-i-ac, 
domon-o-logy. 

Dek-a (/ca) : dee-.ub*, dtTi-goii (Gr^ gon-ia, a coiner), dcca-logue, 
deca-hedion (Gr. bedi.i, a seat (U base), dee.i-syllable. 

Dem-os (peop/e) : dem-o-eiat (Gi kiat-ein, to uilc), dem-o-erac-y, 
dcm-ag-ogiio (Gr. ag-ein, to lead), en-dem-iic, epi-dem-ie, demo- 
graphy (the study of lafc's with reteieiice to moitality, sickness, 
etc.). 

Di-ait-a {mode of life) : di-ct, di-ct-et-ii;, di-ct-ary. 

Di-dask-eni {to teach) : di daet-ic (having instruction for its aim). 

Dok -ein {to think or scan) ; dox-a {opinion) : dog-ina, dog-ma-tic, 
dog-mat-iso, ortbo-dov ((jr. oith-os, straight, light), lietcro-dox (Gr. ' 
hoter-o^, otlier, di(leieiit). , 

Dra-oin {to do, to act) ; dra-ma, dr;^s-tic. 

Drom-as, dromad-O's {running, adj ) ; drom-os {course) : hippo- 
drome (Gr hii>i>-os, a lioi'»e), dromcd-aiy. 

Dunani-is {pomi) . djnam-ics, dyiiam-ite, dynam-o-metor (power- 
measure). t 

Dus {i/I, used only as a prefix) ; dys-entery (Gr. enter-on, intestine), 
dya-iiept-ic (Gr. poptik-os, lit for digesting). 

Ekb-o ((t sound) : echo, cat-eeh-ise, cat-ech-ist, ciit-cch-umcn (from 
Gr. part, -oumcnos). 
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Eld ■OS {a}tpciiraiu'c^ form ) : iiieiall-oid (and all other eoinpoiuida 
ending in oi#), eido-graph (Gr. graph-oiii, to \MitiO, kal-eido-scopo 
(Gr. kal-os, beautiful, aiii scop-ein, to see), id-ol ((^r. cid-ol-on) 
id-o(l)-latry (Gr. latr-oia, ^^olshlp), id-ol-iSiC, M-yll (“a htilo 
picture," Gr. eid-ull-iou). 

^ik -on (.fi/w/e, %ma<ic) : ic-un (image oi piclure)i it -on-o-elast ((«:. 
klas^cs, a breaker). 

Eir -on [a disscnihler) : ii-on-y, ir-on-ie-al 

Ele-cin {to ydy) , ele-em-oii {pdtffd)\ alms (A.S. u*lmesso, 
formed I’lom Gr. el-e-cm-os un-o, ]>ity), ele-eiii-o^-yn-aiy (adj. ul 
“^Ims,” loinied by adding L.it sullix -ai \ ), 

Elektr-on (anther)^, eleeti-ic, eh i ti-n -i-tv, electi -o-tyia*, clecti -n- 
meter, oloctr-o-cute (to ]iut to death by eleLtneily, a u eeiit coiiuigo, 
formed apparently on the anxlogy of t'lie woid “ exi t iite ”) 

Enter-on {mte^ftifc) : entei-ie, eiiLei-itis dys-enh iy (Gi. diis, ill). 
Erem-os (dc^rrl) : eiem-ite, lieim-iL (doublet ol the pieeediiig) 
Erg-on {a iroik) : en-org-y, eii-eig-et-n*, imdall-uig y, liL-uig-y 
(Gr. lei-los, pul^ic), surg-eon (troin Gi. hheii-nig-c-on , khm, ihr 
hand). i 

Etlw*)S (//r/Z/o/i) : etliii-ie, etbn-o-]ogy, elhii-n giapliy, clliii>iH‘Ii 
Eu^vZ/, ii-^ed oidy as a j)ieli\ in Knglisli) eii-eliar-ist (Gr. khar-i.s, 
tlianks), eu-log-^^e ((!i. log-os, spi < eh), <*ii-log-y, eu-j)hem-ism (Gi. 
pheiu-e, saying), cu-plion-y (Gi. jihon-i', the xoiee), en-])hr.is-y 
(the plant called eye-bii‘^t, jdirain-ein, to delight), ,t*u-)>hu-i8m 
(pp dG'J, 41G, Gr i)lm-ein, to jiiodme), eiidlian.is-ia (i-Tsy death, Gi. 
tlian-at-os, dealli), ev-.ingel-ist (Gi angel-os, ^ nu ssengi-r). 

, Qtl-a, gal-akt-os : gal.i\-y 

{nudf'iOfjt) • inon(*-g.n#-y (Gi nion-o'- singh*), bi-gain-y 

S jat. Ij.s, tNvi'^e hi'iiee this woyl is a li\ hud], -gain-N (Gi. pol-us, 
any), mis-o-g.im-ist (Gi. inis-oH, h.ili»d] 

Gast-er, gastr-os (Zy»////) ga-ti-ie, gisli-it-is, g.^^tr-o-imm-y. 

CJp {(/ir Citith) . ge-o-lug-y, ge-o-giaj»li-\ , g« o>< < nli-ie, ge-o-inel r-y, 
apo-gee (tiT. apo, fiom), pciPgi'e ftir. p«ii, annnid). 

Gen-os (/. unZ) , genes- 1 . s (o/v^/za > • gem-.s-is, gem.i-log-y fGi. geiiea, 
biith), h)dro-gen (Gr hudi-os, w.itei }, nitio-geii f(d mti -on, ]M)tash), 
ox-y-gen (tJr o\-ns/sli.irp) 

Gi-gnosk-cin {to hum')', gnom-on, gnost-ic, jiiysi-o-gnom-v (Gr. 
phus-is, iiatiiial a])pc.iian( e), dia-gnos-is ((Jr. di.i, thiuugh), pro- 
gnos-is (Gr pro, betondaind), pro-gnosL-ie-.ite. 

Gloss-a ) : gloss-aiy, di-glot ((Ji. dis, twice), glott-is (mouth 

of the windpii»e), cpi-glotus ((b. epi, at or n]»on) 

Gluk -Us [sircft) : glne-oso (avaiietyid sugar , glye-er-ine, liquorice 
(a mJl>s]>oll]ng ot Gr. gheyrihi/.a, glukns (sweet) and ilnza (a root) ; 
the correct s]»elling is ronmUin Tliny's Xat Hist. (iMtin) , but this 
w’as afterwards coirupled to “Injuiiitia”; hcncc the misspelling in 
English) 

Gon-^a {an aiujlc or corrur) . ])eiita-gori, hexa-gon, dia-gon-al. 
Graph-un {to 7/'mZ^) ; gram-m.i {n'liat v'ntUn)'. giaph-ic, di- 
graph, dia-giam, cpi-gram, graph-ite, niono-giam, monograph, bio- 
graph-y, cpi-giaph-y (the art ot a* ci]iheniig inscriptions), geo-grajih-y, 
jiara-graph, tllc-gra]»h (Gr. tcl-o, di^-tant), physio-graph-y, biblio- 
graph-y (Gr. biblioH, a book), graiiim-ar, pro-granimc (Fr. programme). 
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Gumn-os {nahrd ) : ^ymii-ast, gyniu-.islic, gymn-fi«i”»‘i, gyniiio- 
sopliist 

Hag^-os {Itiihj) : lMgi-f)-logy, li;igi-()-s( 

Haim-ri, haimat-os (h/onr/) . Ji.nii-oi-iliago, (Jr. iliag-c, a n'lit), 
li.i‘inat-iLc (kmI iioii on*;, (.‘inno.l (cuii oi “ Jiciiiorrlioid,” (Jr. liaiiiioi- -- 

i lioid-cs, ( Ji j lif)-(js, /lii \ ) * « 

Hair-(*iii l(fL)j hairea-is {(/ic mt of iolnuj, clumr) licB‘s-y, 
li<T(*t-ic, Ih'irhi-aKdi, di-.iMrsis (a niaik itiuii), syii-aM(s-,-is (tlic 

lusioii oi two \()urK into a (Jiplilliojjir'j ajiJi-.iMc^-is (tin* K'Hioval ui 
a i ()i s\llaljlr Irom lln* oi a s\(ii(li 

Hell -o^{fnr'<ua) njx* ^(Ji .sknj>-os, stM-ing;, 

liolio tiop( ‘ ( Ji lr(>]»-os, t III nm*.' i 

Hemer-a ('/<///; ('j>-lii*in(‘i-a] (l.rling fni a (la\ ) 

Hier -os i^fUinl), liici o-<4l \ s ((.i gill pli-ciii, to i‘ngiav(‘) ■ 
Inn o-]th.iiit (( Ji s, uih* who sli(>\\ ^ oi i \ plains.), Iiici -au li (oin* 

w Iio |ii(‘si(|('S ov( i sa( ](■(! I ilf , ( ii ai kli-ciii, lo 1 h at till' Ik ad) ^ 

Hipp osf//o/<;-j Ji I ppo-di niiK' (( Ji dmiii-o., a ( iuii si li ippo-gi ill 
(CJi gulps, i gi illiin, liij>po po( imus ( ( Ii ]>o(ani'0-,j 

Histd^'-ia {n^Kinh^ iiHiKtlm lilslin}, lilstojl-u- 

fl'M’l''" ' "'f 

Hod (o mfif, if i'\-n(kns, ]icii-od nil tli-od, (-[iiNodi Jii 

a sidK (‘iitiancK (u addil loii.ii ( nl mim c , ( o opi (Im-skIi s) j ms (inlo) ' 
iiodos) 


Hoi -os(^<//kA’, i/ifnt) 1 il-lioli< ((t, k ita, ,ii(oiding to, lioln- 
(Miist ((Ji. kai'-V'n, to laii n i 

Hom-os(//// '■lino), homoi-o^ (s/z/z/Zk/ • lionio-gi'iiconsiii] gi n-ns, 
kind, ia<(‘h lionio-log-oiis, in-mn i l-oiis i(Ji onial-o^, r\(‘n, U'lalul to 
“ liomos,” ili(‘ s.Linr ), lioiiiM o-p idi ]» illi-i , siilli 1 ing • 

Hud-or ' not 1 1 ) a oil) I lallii; 1 In A S oloi , p ‘"’i , 1)\ li-ant 

li\ ill -.1 1 1 ‘, li\di <iiigri la llowii w lio-i s(id-\<^^id is mip-loMnrd, (Ji 
angci-on, a nip), di\ d i -aid ik {i\\ aul-os, a ]kjh , li\ di m-i 1\ naiii-i< s 
(dun nil Is, ]M)un), lixdin-giii ignii i iiui ol w.it«i, i.i g'Ui , juo 
diiroi h li\ dio- pat hy (tln' wain ■ iiii’, (»i' |'itli-<‘, siilhiing, li\dio- 

pliol)-ia ((Ji plioli nil, (o li.iig diop^^ fsiml In <■! ludio pisis, 
w.itn-tiiiist), li}dro-Aat u - 

Ide a {notion, oi jin hi < in tin iniml) iihn, oh d, idi d-isr 

Idi {fU i'\i I m ! t^,, mh 1^1 / 1 ' idi-oin, idi-nl niig .i juiNrili p(in)n\ 
nllo-syn-( lasy (( Jl siilliwilli- -ki.is-i, (iiil\liiii , In lu r ( olllpositloli, 
InnpnMinnin 

Is -{)s{nfifi(/) I'odi.ii i(Ii ]* 11 -ns, W ngll t , I sn- 1 In nil I ( Jl tlinill-os, 
hot), iso-M’i'h's ((Ji sln'l-o*,, a li g 

Kai I ‘Ml, (lilt ) kaus o [tn hint lausi-u, i mliu-isr ni- 

IMUsl-lK 

Kal- nil [to (It//) , kies Is (f/ (it/hiio) • is -cdi s-i-.isi-n i(Ji I’rch sn, 

till* (■ dling out , till' I liUM li) 

Kal-os {Ihiinfiti// t di glapll^ iiln-l\pr r di-s(lini-n s ((Ji 
.sthni-os, stii‘iigtli\ k il-n.l(» s( njn' d'l Md-n^, Iniii.and snip-nn, to 

Sff) 

Kan-on (J '//^ ) (anon, c^iiion i-K (iiion-K-al 

Ken-Os (f /y/n/r) nno-tiili (.i i ipli-os, .i tniih’ 

Kentr-ou [O (foio/ n /toi it (\ uiii . t ni-Kniti-al, (‘c-cniti -ir. 

Khol-o ) . (liol-n, (.hol-n-a, inclan-t hoi-} 
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Khor-O'. {a hand »/ daiucts and 6unn)s) dioii^ rli(»i-ns, rhni-.il 

Khri-Lnnjfo (unanO , {fnhunfma'^ ,klins(-„s, (h,. 

cljllMil, ( 'III Isl O-ll 1111 '^'^- I \S ]||.i-v^r> 

Khrom-ci [udom) rlirom- it-i, , .i-( hn„,i n flimnu' oi • lnninmn* 
(ajlK't.ll tl|lt fvlllliJts 1 h inliliil (nloul^^ 

S aron-o^ Kttna')' ( lnoii-'i-I.‘, t In (»ii-|. 1 . i , ( liloil.^ ^ (hioiin 

1, S\ ll-L'lllOH-nlls ( -( Ull-1 1 111]* n | -.11 \ (i| 1 .U I ii uM <; i 1 1 
Khrus-ns {ilolih ( 111 \ s-.i]-is, < il|^ . ,I.it, I kin.l uT shuir , dn \ s- 
ailtll-»‘lll-lllll klll.l nf (.1 .111 l!i*.s, 1 ]l(,\\ri 

^ Kist-V {a fin r) c ist (liuh*** VS i\si, , , 1 h si douMi ( ol (li,. pn. 
ocdiiif^), ( ist-i ill ( Icugid oiiK 111 Lit ( is| t Ml I 

Kler -Os (/<■/ 1 < In -n , t In K -ln*ii Iniiii nl < 1 * i n ', ( K i l:-\ , ( i -n’-al 

Klin- 1 ' {a fit ff) , klin-» 1 11 ( / »* f n don n > t 1 1 n ii*-.i 1 , \ I ] 1 1 i( j IK' I M u 1 s| II ^ 

IiomkO, (‘ii-i‘lil-i( , oli^ii , I lull. lit , .11 -( liiii-.il Ml . ( liiii .i\j .Mill I Inn ,i\^ 

Koini 3 .-('i 11 [f n <li i ft , kom-.i ( sV^ r yH < < *iiu ( oi n-.i l - o'"! , m m r t - n \ 
tJi IvMini-i I -n -n>!i, .1 ‘'liT jiiiiLj j*l i< r ' 

Konkh . I‘() 1|1 li, 1 ojn ll * t-l( ('4 \ 

'tiid(i) ({>‘' 1110 '', Mill! I' il, t n -111 I > L"! Ill- \ (I'l- "'t^oll ( , 

niiiyii^inlo cXlslnK ( , < osiii-o-i;i i j*Ii\ i osiii <• puli h Ct ji(ili|-<s, » 

n I I/m , ( osIlM 1 -K ( *1 kosiii I't-i III nlni 111 I 

Kran-ioii in nih n ni-iinn. • i i n-i-n-IoL. \ 


Krfit-os (ftih/tf' iI'Mimi^l (Inii-iiii.h \, aiMi nii.n jiliilo 
n . 1 1 ' < ' 1 plmil -IIS, w ( ,1 It li^ - ’ 

Kris-i'^ lUilifnnid knti-i s •> ,i'dn* n m'^s, < 1 1 1 -n -,il, n i j n-inii, 
li\ pt^-i nl n ,il, li\ pii * I ti. h' pn . I M \ 

Krupt-nii nft I 1 \ I 'I , I i(> I •( n j M pli \ f s, , ] , I w M 1 1 iii; , .1 1 M» 

n \ 1 1 1 1 po 1 \ p i I . 1 1 L' 1 1 » M 1 1 1 1 1 1 •/ 1 1 • 1 1 , 1 , 1 1 1 I I p 1 1 til LT I o 1 - 

1 1 1 1 i^i III I 1 .1 ^ 

Kub a soitd sijinn, > ( hIh , ( nli n \] \ cnniiri tlnii 

u itli “ I nl»i' li , f I Hill 1 1 1 n/A- in In In ilnw n 

Kukl ns « / / f A I M 1 - , , ( II < \ < ! n >1 ( \ I I (.1)1 .ninin loi m , 

< \ I l-oiil ' ( M I nl-o , |.»i III , m ( \ I !(i p 1 . 1 1 I ( ,| ]> I nil 1 i, iimI i in - 

tloll I \ I 1-np^ ( .1 Hp‘- I 1)1 I \ • 

Kii-on, pn>- ku’i-**". ' dill, ■ ' 11 n , • \ n n 1 1. i \ n d'^-iih' ( Ii 

k iiii-o'^ o'l I i, 1 In I lou; till iji'i I li ] ( > 1 ( III ( I '\i II > Im iin 1 I \ sp( 1 1 

“ S(|llll),l in \ I lie I). lllL,^ I • h: I I 1. i *(.|| (it / I II ,\ liHjii (ii 
]\-llll-,l Ilk 1 |-I‘, a dnj I I'l njj 1 lll'_l. ' I'l'l kill'! (.1 -nl' IIiMmI/ 


Kun 

I IS 

^ fn/ ti k 1 1 k 

(.1 1 

..111 

ik-l 

tin 

1 Hl.l 

^ In 

Ml i 

, 1 Inn 

1 11 

Lab- 
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leps- 1 - 

, t 


lein 

III 1 

if f>\ 

i/Hf 

fit! i 

n s 
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M III 1 1 IMI \ I , 
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It 1 
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Lith-os {atone) : litlio-grapli, litlio-tom-y (Gr. tom-o, cutting), aero- 
lite, niono-hth, iico-lith-ic (Gr. ncos, nmv or recent), palpo-lithic (Gr. 
palai- 09 , ancient). ^ 

Lu-ein [to loosen) ; luB-is (n ) : ana-lyse, ana-lys-is, ana-lyt-ic, di^ 
lys-is, para-lys-is, palsy (doublet of the preceding). 

Mart'Ur (« vntness) : martyr, martyr-doni (a hybruf, since the 
suffix is A.S.), martyr-o-log-y, proto-martyr (Gr. prot-os, lirst). ^ 
Math-em-a {learning) : matli-cm-at-ics. 

Mekhan-e {contrivance ; Lat. machin-a) : macli-ine, mochan-ic, 
mechan-ics, mcchan-ist. 

Mel -as {black ) : nudan-clioly, Mcla-ncs-ia (Gr. nes-os, an island)^. 
Metall-on {metal ; Lat. metall-urn) : metal, mettle (doublet of tlio 
preceding), mettle-some, Ingh-mcltlcd, mctall-urg-y (Gr. erg-on, 
work). 

Met-or, metr-os {mother) \ metio-polis (Or. ])Alis, city) 

Metr-on [measure) : inct-cr, imlrc, mctr-ic, hyper-mctrie-al, liexa-i* 
meter (Gr. liexa, si\), penta-mettT (Gr. pcnlc, live), baio-metor (Gr. 
baros, weight), tliermo-metci ((ir. therm-Ob, liot), Jiy<lio-meter (Gr. 
hudr-os,^ w.itei ). 

MlliTfOS [small) : micro-cosm (Gi. kosm-os, order or uuiverj^o), 
miciu-seo[)(i (Gr skop-ein, to see). f , 

Mim-os [imitaUn] , mim le, panto-mimo (Gr. pant-os, ])oss. of 
pas, all). 

Mis -os (/in'/m/) ■ mis-aiilhrnpc (Oi i^utlnpp-os, man), nnso-gani-ist 
(Gr. gam-os, f/.. unage), iniso-gyii-ist ((ii /!:un-e, a worn mi). 

Mon-os {alom\ suKfle) : monk (Gr. mon-akli-os, solitary), mon- 
aeli-ism, mon-ad (a unit), mon-ast-uy (Gi. mon-.ist-es, om^ Avhoilivj;'s 
alone), minster ((loublet of the luv/eediiig, through A S. inynster^ 
mon-areh, moii-ody (Gi od-e, a song), mono-ehoid ((ji khf\ji^d-e, a 
musical stiing), mono-gamy vGi. ganl-os, maiiiage), mono-giam ((X 
gram-ma, soiiietlung ^Mutieu'i, mono-graph (a treatise oil a single 
to|)ic), mono-litli (Gr lith-os, a stone), monn-logno, mono-m.miia 
(madness oil a single subjei t), mono-poly (Oi juil-eiii, to sell, ‘'sole 
right ot selling”), mono-th<‘ism ((ii. tlie-os, god), mono-syllable, 
mono-ton-ous (Gr ton-os, a tone) 

Morph-e [shtrprj Jtn m) : a-nioi [)h-ous (shajuVess', ^loipln'iis (the 
“ shapei,” the Gi god ot dieams\ nioi]«h-M, meta-moi ]»h-os-is (Gr. 
meta-, a suffix denoting change), moipJio-Iog-y (the science ot com- 
paiativo forms) 

Mu ■eiii (/o be closed) ; must-es (core uhn /s* tmhated info a sroef 
order): myst-ic, myst-ery, myst-ei -i-ous 

JUbms [a ship) : nausea (Gr. iiausia, sea-siekncss), naut-ic-al, naut- 
il-us. ^ 

Nekr-os [diad body) - nocm-polis, i^ecio-iiiaiu y i('»r m.intrs, a 
propliet). 

Ne-os [new) . neo-|>h}to (a new conveit, Or ]diut-on, a pl.int), nco- 
log-y, neo-htli-ic (Gr lith-os, a stone, ‘‘the more recent Stono Ago ”). 

Nom-os [law) : astio-nomy (Gr. a^troii, stai\ gastro-nomy (Gr. 
gastci, helly,), Deiitcro-noiiiy (Gr. dcutcr-os, second), ci o-noniy (Gr. 
oik-os, hou>e) f 

Oik-(*in [to dwell) ; Olk-es-is (ii.) . cco-nom\, di-oe-iic, di-oc-es-an, 
par-ish (Gr. par-oik-ia, Fr. par-oissc), par-och-i-al (adj of “parish”), 
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ec-u-men-ic-al (Gr. oik-oii-men-e, the inhabited world, ai>pliHl by tlio 
Jews to the lUinaD cm])irc). 

Okto {eiglu) . octii-gon (^r. g»>ii-ia, angle), orto (Or. poim, 
opt), octo-syllabic. 

Onom-a, onom-at-oa {a name) • onoiuato-pFia (tlie liteiary deviee 
by which tli(|sound la made to oclio tlu* sense, Gi. I'oi-ein, to make' 
syn-^^ni, syn-onyni-ous, an-onym-ons, pati-onym-ie, hom-onym 
(Gr. Irom-os, the same). 

Opt-esthai {(n see) ; Ops-ia : o])t-ios, opt-ie-al, opt-ie-i.m, 

syn-ops-is (a collective oi summ.ny yew, (li. sun, wiihb s\n-opl-ie, 
pan- optic- on. 

Organ-on {an inahmmetU) . oigan, oig.in-ie, oigau-ise, dis-to’gan- 
rc-orgaii-ise. 

Osto-on (bone) • ostoo-logy (llie science ul lioncs). 

Ox -us (sharp) : oxy-#i()i-on ((!r.i«tti-o>,l(iolisli),]i.ir-r>\ysiii, o\y-ti)ii(‘ 
Path -oa, path -0 {sulff ring) : i)alli-et-ic, pa11i-os, sun-]Mtli-y, 
anti-patli-y, allo-path-y (dr. all-os, ollui, dilleii'nl), lionneu-patli-^ 
(Gr liomoi-os, sinular, like), p.ith()-log\ 

Pais, paid-os ])e(l-ag-nguc ((ir ag-em, to lead oi ijiiecl\ 

pod -an t^l^do- baptism (inbint baptism), en-( \ clt>-]».ed.ia ^di. 
a ciiclc^^ 

Palai -os (ancinit) • pala'O-litb-ic (belonging to tlie Old Stone Age), 
paljpo-graphy, y>alft*o-zoie (di /o-on, anim.il), ['alie-ont -n-lng^ (j'Cieme 
of ancient existences ; (ii eMsleiuMssi 

Pas, pan-to3 (^«//) . jmn-ac^ca (di ak-o^, euie i, ])an-dect dokt-os, 
received), Pan-dora (di. doi-nn, a gill;, p.in-iVyi-n (tit tm a lull 
assembly, di. agoi-a, assembl} ), ]>an-()iaina ((Ji bniania, ;i sight), 
p.iif-tlip-ist, ])an-oply (a full suit oiarnmiii, (Ii bo]»l-on, a wiMpoii), 
panto-mime*(di. mim-os, an aeloi). 

Vau -cm, (lilt )pau8-o(/o Cfusr)^. ]>!ins(‘ (lliKnigb L.ite L.it pans *ue, 
to cause to rest , eontiiscd with liniii L.it jinii-c^r, pos-it-um) 
Pente (fivr): Pente-eost (liltn tb), IN iit.i-ti-m b Meiikli-os, a Itouk, 
in lat(h rJicek), i»enta-gon (di^gon-ia, a loineij, pnita-nii t«'i (a line 
in five fei't), 

Petra {a rod)’ petii-fy, yn-ti el (dim nl PMei), lam-jm} fliekn 
of rocks, Lat lamb-erc, to liek, eomj>ound*-d with ]otiu^ a if)(k , a 
li}brid w'ord). 

Phag-cin {to cat) : sarro-phagus (di. s'm\, saik-n^, llesli). 
Phain-csthai {to appcaij , phant-ns {(h^phiin’<l pbant-.is-y, l.incy 
(doublet of the preceding), ]»Ijant-a'>m, pliaiil-oni (doublet ul the jin*- 
ceding), phen-onu'iion (a thing tl^it apjHMisi, phase 

Phem-i {to spfoh). pro-]dut, ]no-j»l,es-y, bla-pbeme (dr. blapt- 
or blas.^ to inline), blame (doublet nl the ]iie(eding;, i ii-]iliem-ism 
Pher-eiii {to carry): i)cn-])bci} (CJi jk'H, amund), ]>iios-pbor-ns 
(Gr. phos, light). 

Phil -os {Joiing): pbil-autlirojiy (dr .int binp-r»s, maiii, jdiil- 
haimoii-ie, Pliil-i]> (Oi hij»p-os, horse), pbi]-(j-lng-\ (tlie sindy ol 
words ; Gr log-os, woid), jmilo-im 1 (mglitingale, (ir iikcd-os, nirludyj, 
plulo-soph-y (Gr snpliia, wisdom), philtre (a lo^e y»otion^^ N R.- 
The last W'ord bjs no connection witb ///<r, to ‘-tram through fdt, 
Phon-e {voice : phon-et-ics, jiliono-giaph, sym-idion-y, eu-])hon-y, 
caco-phon-ous (dr. kak-os, bad). ' 
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PhOB, phot-08 {light ) : phos-pliorus (Or. pher-ein, to bear), 
photo-graph. - 

Phraz-cm {to tell ) : plirase, pcri-i>hyis-is, para-phiaso (Gr para, 
aloiigsulo of), phras(5-o-logy 

Phren, phren-os {mnd ) : iilircn-zy, phren-et-ic, frantic (doublet of 
the prec(‘ding), phreii-o-logy. • 

Phu-eiii {to ‘produce) ; phua-is {nature^ ; phut-on {the thing hhrn ) : 
pliys-ir, phy'i-ics, physi-o-logy, physi-o-gnoiny (Gr gnonioijia,Sueaiis 
ot knowing), pliysi-o-grapliy, zo-o-phyto (Gr. zo-oii, auiiual), neo-phyto 
(Gr. no-os, now). 

PlasB-cin {to 'tnould) pla.st-io, plast-cr, j)la‘^ni, proto-plasni ^ 
Plat-us {broad) \ plate, pato (the ciown of the head; the I lias 
boon lost), place (Lat j»latc-a, Gr. plat-oia, fofji. of ]>lat-iis), plaice 
(a kind of fish, 3o called Irom its flatness), juaslro (Fr. pi.istio, Ital. 
piastia, a plate of metal), piaz/a (a chief stiflot, Tjat. ^)latca), plane 
(kind of tree, Gr plat-an-os), phin-tain (named liom its spicadii^ 
leaf*), plant (A S plante, Lat. ]»lant-a, Gi ])liit-us), plat-eaii, plat-i- 
tude, platt-er, plat-in-a (a metal), pl.ilfnrm (Fr plate-forme). 
Pneum-a {hrtath) jmeum-at-u s, pneum-on-i.K ^ 

Bp^'Cin {to oiak() po-et, po-em, po-esy, po-et-ry, onomaJ’Qpfcia (see 
above, under Onom-a), ]>hai inaco-p(eia (Gi. })harmak-o]i, a /Lug). 

Pol -cm {to sell) , inono-[K)i-y (Gi. inonos, sole), biblio-pole (book- 
sol lei). ' 

Pol •IS (e?///, M(iti)\ [K>l-ice, pol-jt-y, pol-i-(;y, ])ol-it-ica, cosmo- 
pol-ite (Grf*. kosmos, the \\orld), inetK^polis X.l> — “Polite” is 
from Lat ])flislied, not fiom Gi /^e//^es, citi/cn, 

Pol -ns {mang) |)(jly-ant hus f(!i anth-os, llower), l^oly-are^y (Gr. 
arkh-e, lule), ]»oly-( In ome ((ii^„ khioma, enloui), poly-gam-y |Gi. 
g.Mii-os, maiiiage), poly-glot (Gr. glos a oi glotta, longfie),* ]K)ly-g()n 
(Gi. gon-i.i, angle), Poly-n(‘s-ia (Gr. iies-os, island], poly-pus ( n. 
pons, loot), |)ol^-tecdiii-ie (Gi tekn-p, ail\ ]U)l^-tlieist. • 

PouB, pod Os {foot) . tn-]»od. 

Pra3B-em {to do) , prag-ma {tUuig i • [Ii.iet-na*, praet-ise' piag- 
mat-ical. 

PreBb-iis {oJd), presb-uter-os {uhhr)'. pii-sb^^tei, juiest (doublet of 
the pree-eding, A S pnust), Picslei (John, ol Abyssinia). 

Prot -os {fn^Oi piotn-plasm (sec iibove uinler PlaBS-ein), ])ioto- 
col ((Ji. kolla, gl’i', “.I lust leal glued on to a manusei ipt ”), proto- 
type, proto-niai Lyi . 

Pseud-os (ffc fah(hood) ])scud-on) in, pseudo-m,n lyi, pseudo- 
prophet. 

Psukh-e {life, nu)]d\ ]isyeh-ic, psych-o-logy, met-em-psych-os-is 
(transmigration ol souK) , 

Pur, pur-os {ftii): ])yie, p\i-it-es (a firc-slonc\ ]>yro-iechn-ies 
(Gi tekhn-e, ail or eoiitin anee;, p\ i -aeantbus (Gr. akaiitlia, a piiekly 
ahiub that toinis a led bony) 

Rhe cm (tn floa)\ rlieum-a (n ) ihenm, rln'Uin-at-isin, ihytbni 
(measuied nioGon\ henio-n h-onl < ‘^ce Haim-a, above), enieiod (doublet 
of the ]>^eeulnig\ di.n-iliiea, calaiili ^^llo^Mng do\Mi, Gi. kata, 
down). . 

Sarx, sark-os {thdt): saio-asm (teaimg the lle'|.i), saieo-}»hagus 
(Gr. phag-oin, to eal). 
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Sit-03 {bread ) : para-site (Or. jiara, Iiy the side of ; one \vlio Ins his 
food at anotl§?r’s cxpiMi^o). 

Skandal-oii {that irhkh tups up)-, srand.il, slmdir (doublet fd 
the prmMlin^), scan dal 

Skhiz-oin {to split) , skhiBm-os (n.) ■ scliism, sihivin-aMr 
^khol-e : scliool, shoal (of douiih t ol i*inrdinv,r\ 

scholar, schol-iiim, scliol-i-.ist, scdiol-ast-n-. 

Skop-ciii {to Stc) ; Bkop-os (ii.) : ''CO|it*, mu ro-srojM* ((Ji miki-»»s. 
little), em-scop-al (dr. epi, ovci), bishop (A S lnsi. ()j>, T.al « pis< 
dr. episkopos, uviT^cerh sletlio-soopi* (di st«‘lh-os, tin* hnasd, iilc 
s(|i)pe (dr. tcl-c, at a distanre), spta lio-st opc (Lat mn, .in 

image). * 

Soph-os so^ili-i'jin, soph-i'^f, soph-isl-i\, plnlo-sopli ,m. 

Speir-a {a ctnl)- M»ii-al. N li.— Xo omnurtioii \\itli “ ^pire,” a 
tanering body, A. S. spi'i. 

Sphair-a {a hall) : s])liore, ]if*mi-s])li(‘ie (dr. hi iiii, halO. s]»lu r u nl 
Stas-ls, Btom-a {^fcnuli/nf) • a|»o-s|.is-v, cm -stas-y, ^\s-is t( m. 

Stell -ein {to ^ud) ; stol-o {vqittpuu nt) . stole, apo-stle, e])i-sl|i, 
a]>o-sU)l-ie. ^ ^ 

Stegg^-*^ (su/u/) : steieo-seopo, Hteieo-l\ ])e. 

dis-(-)tK‘h, Iiemi-slK*h,;u'iostu ( ee al)o\ i , Akr os), 
•gtrat-os {arnni) \ sliat-ag-em (foi stial « g-( m\ s|iii.(g\, stiat- 
n.tr-ist (In tlio.v ^^olds tlie f (/ is liom (Ji Am/-, ^^llu■ll sil;iijIm-s “ (o 
hvui.’) _ 3 ^ • 

StropH-e {a. hn/i): sl]o]>h-e (Ihe tinning yi a di » Imial d.inco 
or songl, ^i[)()-stio]»li-e, anli-stio|ili-e. 

-on {a /it/): s\(M-moie (di. nioi-os, .i hiiiIImi j\ \ -.n M>-pli ml. 
(lit. iig-slio^\ t'l , dr. [)lianl-es, oin* \nio shows'! 

Suriii^x, BV^ng-os {a 97/^/'^: s^imge, s\iin\ (a w m.l mslm- 
ni^it made of n'eds), synng -a (a ]»lant w liosi slenis wi-k iis(<i lui 
musical }»jp(‘s). 

T£(^t -OS ; tax-is /a//7r/yu ///) : tai t-u s, S3 nla \ N 11 - 

Tad is fioin Tiat t.u t-iis, tang-eie, lo loiu h 
Tekhn-<‘ (^od teelm-ual, poly-tei hn-ic. 

Tq\- 0 {afa/) lele-.sc;ui>e, teh*-g]M]>h, teh phone, tele-j».ith- v 
The-a-esthai (to hrfadd) \ the-or-ia (a uaf > lln-a-lH', llu-oi-\', 
the-or-em, aniphi-lheatre. 

The -os [Oud) : tlie-i^m, a-ihc-ism, .'ipc»-l^ e-os-is {rh iln ilion), lh<o^ 
crae-y, theo-log-y, theo-gon-y (dr. gon-n, hiilli'i, the-mg-y ((^i 
eig-on, woik, “ .supern.ituial ag* lu y theo- f»]ih-i-t, ( 11-I .1 ni 

((Ji. eii-t thio [ ousiri, llio st<ite o^ being in dod, iii'-pii .lioid, po’'^. 
the-isin, pan-thc-i'in (dod identilhvl with tin* nni\(ise) 

The/i-oii {mid hrast) \ tuaele dir iheii-ake, Mpii’sll.sli niuh 1 
the notion that such flesh was an .intidote ngaiiist a \ ip< r s l,iti ). 

Therm-03 (/.('O' Iheim-al, iso-tlu-im (di is-os, e(jii.ili, ilemio 
met-or. 

Thea-is, thek-e, them-a {a planutf)- tlieme, thesis,^ afio-tlur .m 
hypo-thee-at«‘, hy]*o-lhes-is, syn-tln s-is, .'iii.i-llieni-ri, *t 1 e.i- -iih dii 
thcs-aiir-os ; the meaning ol aur-os is nnknown) * 

Tom-(’, tom-r^ [a enttuuj) : ana-lom-y, tome, ra-t(»ni dr " i ’ 
signifying nut ; tlie uneut or indivisible), 1 n-tom o-logy, e^a-tom-e 
Ton-os (5^/r/fA 4/17) : tone, tunc, at-tiim*, mono-ton-y ton le, in-toiu* 

2E 
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Treifl (Hitk]: tn-jiod (fii. jd-oh, .1 loot), tii-'^oii-o-iiiotry (Or. 

( 0 i kliord-c, ii,sl)iii<(),TrMiit-y(L.it iin-iis, 
one, “lliiir 111 0111, (iiid one 111 tliirc”), lii-loK-y (11 timd of pliys 01 



Trogl-c f(iii'). ti()},d()-d}lc (ciiii'-dwi'lliT, Gr. diil-cs, one iilio 
Trop-c (it/iini)' ti()]ii('s, liclid-liojii) (Gi. 1iu1i-un, tlic sun; “llic 
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77d’ njoiiiu 

‘ A, .III, tlu*," USLS ol, 2'', Ij'J 
ol, S IS 

Abs(>luln iuiticiplo, ni ® 

liiijH'i.itivn, '•[} 

5S 

C.'ist', S(i 

AIhIitk l nouns, 17 

as Cijiiiiiion, is, lu, j(| 

-Ml 

IVisiiUl/'.' ('''hiikI, |m, t,j, i,J 
Gcim III -- 1 > 

Uiw mil ' ‘i ^ 1 ^ 
nCLiM' and 1 (», 17 

A( tnc MM b in l^'ls^lf(‘ si hm*, 17 
A»lircti\o, 41 (‘IkihI, hj li 
kiinls ol, ‘j'l 
coiiiiiarisnii ol, jO, 31, 33'.) 

HOsil|)n of, l‘J 7 1 J'l 
\i^d as nuuns, 30 
MlbstilHlul a(l\i‘rl>, S 8 , ‘J'lJ 
two USFS^ol, J'l, lO, hs 
Ail^ctni -('lausp, 'irl-us 
AOli'CtlVP sUll^M's.— 

T('iiloni(‘, J17 
lloiiiiUiic, JJJ, J2 1 
ti'll f‘K, jJ.j 

A<hrMli, ili'llllf'fl, 11,12 

kinds of, 7l-7 i 
two usi'N ol, 71, 73 , SO 
SiMltlMK •' (UialllK d \)\ , 71 
qn,ilif\ mi; pn pnsilidiis, 1 1, 70 

(liialil>iiij; 1011)11111 liiMis, U, 70 

coiiiiMiHuii of, 7 { 

I>o^ltIo]| of, Ij'i, 130 • 

ob)( ct lo pM poslllnll, 7". 
substitnti'-ad\ri l)s, 7 J 
AdMMb-i’l.iiisp, 'is-ioo 
AdMMbial ob|<'( In*', s 7 
SlllllM' ,> JIS 

Advrrbs Lompouiab'd willi— 
nouns, Jll 
MTbs, 7 1 

Ad\('is.iliM' oon]iinp|ioin, 7'J ■ 

*• A few," “a littb-," li.O 
AiIixl's, oii^iii ol Toiitoiiir, 3‘M-33»j 
bourn's of, JI 1 
A^Piit, sullixi's, 210, 221, 2JI 
AIPxandMiiP, 2 Vi, ‘July 
Albv'iM, 27ri .1 
AlIiUTalion, 251, ‘JS5 
Alternate e conjunctions, 70 


i ait' A* ptfi/i N. 

Anipliil 1 K li, ‘J n. ‘_s 7 
\n.ih sh (d SI nil 111 , [1,1 111, iDo 

Ali.l|* I si, Nil 
Ai-d iLit, Dd 
“ And w li.i li I .0 
An do fii 111 li. Ill ii low in^'-s, .Ijii 1 J 7 
dl ill I 1 , 

An^lo-Ni Mill, III li^iii ui n iiiii.^ 3 (r, 

JK iii-ds id . o I , ^ 

Xiioiii.iImh^ \ I j 1,.,^ (,'ij 70 
\ iiD'i I ill 111 

to hi nil iisti.ilm piniioiui, 31 
to Ivi 1 Ui\i I iiiiiOUli, )7 
lilnl' jMim.iI, ,17 
\iili( Jim i\ h ir'iiis 2 |s^ 4 U 

\iititlii ^ s I ,'i m; 

I ' Aii\ , ' I iili. I D (I 

I \|»i>s| 1 opli'* li^iin I I ^ |iM 1 ’1 17 

' Apiisl ln|»lli' 111 |>l|||i I 11 ll II n, I j j 
\pos| mplii , J I ' D*; 

\l'p0^1l,n||, •!, So, , jnj 
\l 1 '( ll s .'s 

I onun ol, 'V!M ^ 

\i > .iM l.in^n I-'' s, d'l 

! S, \ ,1| Ini.s )| 11 1 1 I f S]»' lib, 

willi ni>}f ol wi-A, , s, 1 ;s, r.'j 
“ As wi 11 .is, 7 *, '“0 
\ .s< I’ni' siMili nil , I 
\s'-on nil N'l 
\sl. iisk, r*', 

Alliiliiiini -- ' 

r ll* ol ad I- ( ; i\ 1'^, 2') 

Usi 111 .'id \ I I lis, 71 

ini' of |i irl II ijili , "f 
n ^1' of inlini!i\. s, 'M 
, Aiijum riKilni sdIIim ^ J '7 
Anxili.irv 1 l-s, d' liij> < 1 , ,j 
lisL ulj 1 1 , Jj 


fUllAO, 30(1 'MjJ 
H ilbos, J'l , J 1'* 

“ III’,' ( ollplJJ il( d N, M 

llUiik \ i isi , J^s^ js.|^ 'Oj 
IlninoMii js, ijNsi 1 ll.inii ns, iJM-'i'il 
riM( k< 1 i 111 piim tii.il ion, J Jt 
Jill \i 1 ), dl s( iibi d, I'h 
f l.oK I* of wools, pc, 

^jniinmalK.il di mi < s, I'jd 

“ Jlnt " j.n*j) 0 ‘iiion, 77 
xarioiis i*arla of spu < li, 82 
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(' 1 siiriA, iisfi, 2sri 
( 'jijjii.'iN, u'i(* ot, 1 
C'.'isr, ‘Jl-JI,, h(), S7 

Cciii^al ii'ii' rjl liiLninsitno vcibs, ^3 
M I l)s, ;illi\cs, 220 
Ccllit lciij;/Uii;^(‘, '104 
1)01 row iiiX'', 320 

C.Mitial I-'khkIi, 327, 328 
(liicuiiilcM iilioii, 103, 2'‘)l 
( l.ish ol IK 102 

CJ.iiisK, <0 liiK'd, 3 

l.uisi', 04-Or> 

Ad]) » h\ i‘ ( l.iiisi , OO-OS 
A«1 vi‘i Ij-cl.ui-ic, OJ5-10U 
CIiiii.'iv, 2 1^ 

( olj|c(‘t, 42, 4'J, 87 

( cjU.iIkmI sKiilciici's, 01 

Colli ( 1 1\ jKiuiis, 17, l.)7 
KiilIiM s, 222 
CollonniMl'sui^, 1 72 
Colnii, 1 ’2 

( 'oiiiiri.i, 1 J8-121 , 

( 'nniiii IS, iii\(‘ili*d, 123 
Ciiiiiiiinii iidci, 20, 21 
Coiiimor iKiiiiis, III 

ol ifrinjoiins [\<{ <1 ;is, 10 
(Viiii|),u iti\i s, II I , .10, 31 
li il III, 31, liiO 
old iniiiis r.o 
( 'oiii [.l< liKMil, drIiiK d, 1 
loi III ^ o), 40, 42, 10 1 
Suliici t IM‘, '!))('( 1 1\ (‘, 12, 10.1 
( 'olHpll \ M Illl'lM IS, ''1, 0> 

Coiiiliouiid woids. 111 l.ilcd, 212, 213 

I nil I Mid, 211, 212 

SIMMiMICI's, '•{ 

Coiiipoinid •>, di‘''_,Miisi d, 3<'O-370 
llllslJll I IM'l .1 PI Ml Kill , 370- 172 
ll\ 1)1 id, .1,' * 17 . 

( 'niK Mid .llid ( in\ I >"iIlK‘Iil , Oj 

( ‘nln li'U' lioiilis, hi, 1 1 , 1 77 
Ciiiidi'iis il mn, '01 

( 'i 'lull ’ll smI si'll 1 1 iH’P, 2,10 

Coiipi;:: il n)ii ol I'liiili moods, 48 .)l 
Coll luiiclioii, drlMU d lO, 11 
Co-oidiii il \\ i‘, 7*' 'i 0 
Sulioidiii il n p, 7'0 '^0 

CoiipillPlh P pinllUlMl'., 30 Ils 
iidvpilis, 71 

CoiisdiMiil didiiipd, 313 

\ OK I li'ss ,ilid \ UK p'l 311 310 
Siinpli* uid ( 'i niipoiliid, 3 j 1 

II dmidciiil, '174, 17 

in.iiii di\ iMOUs ol .) i7 
mmoi dn isimis (if, 3,i0 
sill 111, MiS 

( 'un'>oii uilal ‘'miiulb, 3 j I 

s])i llim/s of, i7, 3'*^ 

(^lIllm^MI\l U‘i’ol‘ wlio," 3's, P Ou 
('uMlnuiuns loiiiisol ti'Msp l'^, 4'* 
Ciimiil itn p c’uMjiiiiPl loiiH, To 

1>\( n I . Ilk' 1. 2^0 

1> inisli iiillui'tu p 311, 31 ’ 
hui iiiw iii^‘'>, 320 
C isli 111 piiiu t n.iliun, 1 24 

l> lll\ P ot llllPlP-'l .111 


Dpciiy of mctajiliors, iioun.s, 254, 255 
ad)« i ti\ps, 2.75, 250 
VPibs, 27o, 257 
])n positions, 258-200 ’ 

Iniiil.il ion ol, 2(i0 
DpIppI'.xp \‘ ib.s, OP 
hpliiiitp .Ti ti( Ip, 2S 
|)p<iipps ol Snboidinatiou 104 
|)piii()1is1i:lLim* adiecliM' , 28 
JilOIinUlis, 31-.10 
I)i iilals, 375 

hi jin pi.it, in y .snllKi's, 22o 
|)PM\.ili\ p.s, Ciiliii loots, 380- lOP 
'liMiloiiit loots, 375-380 
(IippIv 1 iiols, too- ILS i 

hps( iiptiip itf lj('( lives, 2ij 
1 M.i 1 psis, 125 

huilpt t.s ol Old I'^nplisb, 3(i(), 307 
of Mid Kijj^Jisb, 310, 311 
(l(*pav ol, 3JO 
Did.n Ik ]nusi‘, 2o7 
poi li\ , 2!Ki, 303 
I )i;^i.ii)li, di lilK d, 311 
hiniJiiiiliv p siiili^i'' 217, 222, 225 
I iipbllioii!;, di lull d, ‘ill 
l)iphtlion|j:s, bow l*iodiKpd.jpt5i^_pj j 
hnp( I, .’uid IndiiPit N.m , lijn ^ ^ 

l)ii(‘( 1 obji ( t to vpi b, 10 
Dis ,^inspd piplivps, 22U, -- , 
pipjiosil ions, To 
h/sli ibntivp adp'plivps, 2P 
“ ho, '' d,” 52 
hoiiblo nipanin|j;, l83-l'^o 
Dniildp Tails ot SjtPPib, 13 
obpn Mo \ in Its, II) 
houbl, III iSnlipiiK li\p niood, 5() 
hi.un.itK poph\,:)02 
J'Ull II boi luW lIlrT'', u 'I ^ 

“ I'^M H otln i,” “oiip .inolliPi, J5P 

I'Ji - iiK p ul I Pction, 201 

l-Jp-N , 2‘"'. 302 

I'hiinii.isis, bv iju^ition, l.'a'i 

L\ Cmn l.Mi\p unipiin liolis, 

I b\ 111 ]•( I ll lull, 13^ 

]>\ IL'i .i])ilul it Kill 130 

b\ \iM uIk as, l.^.p, 140 

ll^ ll lIldlK ss ul ^ UK P 0‘i 

T.n^^lisli, uii.'in ol ii'inip '.ol, '.05 
I'Li^dish , si.n^. s ut i Imii^K', 30o 

1 uw Cu‘i ni.iii Ol 1 111 , ’.0 1 I'O'. 

Inlim n ll I b ii.K h i < lusp, 3Io 
loiiliinul) ul, ,'.0^. .0'' 

* tniini])li o\ I'l 1 iPiM ll 31'! 

Till u i^piiipii I ul N I iin in ll 1 \ p, 3 1()2 
ImiI.u l^piMPiil nf ^ Ul .ibiilai \ , supicps, 210 
rpiP pupliv, 20n-2os, 301, 302 

I'b-i^ri nil, 2 2 )'» 

I’’ uiihiMMisin, 270, 251 
Fupliuin , I'Ol-JOu 
1 Tupbu.'-ni T'O 

“T\cp]'t ' “ witliout," '■ against,” 103 
T.xpl.nn.itiun, Sl. 24o 
J'.\( lam Uui V SI ntpiK'p 1 
TxU'nsion ol Tinilii verb, 5, 103, 1U4 

I \nT 1 , 23i), 275 
, I aititive VLlbs, 1, 10 
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IVminnu'^ in 20, 330 
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I'l^iirt* of 'ipi'i'c iff 230 

( Ui'>siln''l, 231 
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linl'‘liiML<' .'IF tub, 2'', 1 00 

a 1|( eti\»'s, 2. , 2 ^ 

] loriouns, 10 
InOieatiM mood, 01-01 
Illdiiert ob)f'( I to \ 1 b, IU 
lnlimti\e, l\\o kind > ol, 07 0\ 00 , 01 
with tOj without tOf 07, 341, 342 


IiimnMido 24 0 

Inli'i («■(, lion , 1 2 si 

1 nl*‘i )(■( Ill'll il I'liMv, s 1 I 

Int* I mi\lui. ( il t u t .iii'l lu I lull. 27'<,> 

, I nleioij.ilmij - 

in puiu t n it i<m 1 2.t 

II me ol sp, 1 ( li 2 p. 

I nlm 1 o_ it i\ I . 1*1 \ I 1 1 .',^ 7 i 

I .nlji 1 1 1\ I s j » 

1 SI 111 , IK ( ^ 1 

I lilt* llii^ltl\i pioiicuii'- 
I I iP I uisii i\ I \ I t bs 1 1 1 1 
I in e Ills 11 SI i.s, It 

I 1 n \ ( 1 siiiii « il 111 11 111 d onli'i 1 3 l.lii 
ln \ I 1 1) I ( Dili III IS, 1 2J 

I I .iliN ‘2 I J 

1 1 1 1 111 n ( 1 imp, II it I M ^ .in 1 1 

\ I ' hs, ,0 

Il '1 in Im'i low III s, -;2‘', .i in 

III it w I . > 13*1 
“ Us, III I III ol, :io 

I.M I ' .<• 

L. iiuui^i'- In-! spokui in III iLiin, 301 
I It*' I ii IK li '2s 

I ilin |.liii ils 21 * 

I oniji n.'il i\ I s .>1 
boi low iii'js, 't ’ 120 
.iiid (liet'k I 'pin 'd‘ 111 ]'ii ii\( s, 22 I 
1 ools and lb I j\ .il n I s, .sn inn 
L' 1 1* 1 deliin d, 1 > 

* I .0 

I itoji ' 'I one of sp.'( ( Il ‘2 .0 
1 ow (b I Ul in iTi i^iii o| I ii^b li .inO 
I oV 1 lli'l ot( Il .10", .510 
^1 \ I K J.oi'l I \ , .02 

M \ n Ki \i noun - ol 17 
usi 'll ( oinnii 111 , i'l 
M n mi 111 in 
Ob M 1 in 'll il' ( 1 , 0 (,* 07 
j M* l.iplioi O' ( Mb' *1 2 .2, 2 j.i 
I p* 1 Il il 2 5 ; 

I -Ilsl IIIK d, 2 ' I 
I r'liilnsion ul, '* . I 
' sin ( essK.n ol 2 I 
I 'b I .i\ ol. lO ‘2 . 5 

, ^I' !oii \ m' , 2 IO- 2 \i, 2 ' 1 
M»*f 1 * 2 ‘*o 

Ml bib Lie^ ell II n li i 5on, ',10 
1 b I 1 1 1 b ' Is nl III 

I M idland dill'll d " 511 

. M isiisi ol \S 01 d 1 1 1 1 I 7n 

M . \ ' '1 01 iM I oiU ' d M 1 1 IS lit p ii7 
Mo 1 Lim « b I .K b I isl K ‘J 517 

siibdn isio,i .is 

I Mod. 1 11 boiiow 111 , misi ell , .32'' 'i 5 i 

' \It*dt s ol e n]ii I siiijr Kiijiai ison, 5 5'l 

Mtiods, ('.III kiiel ol 1 '' 

M nil ip.n lint s '27 
' Mnltil ii'le iioiiTis of 17 
Mm iT.tjii lMi.i.ds 5 57 
• M} S' If,' ‘ liiinsidl, ' . 10 

‘ Nil i)s, ’ \ .ai K)us ]i.ii Is ol spt I ( li, S3 

Nl w 1\ -1 oiiK d \\tjnls 1 , 1 
Nomiii'il i\ I in Aii.ii}sis, ‘2, 101 
, in h>>iil.i V, '“b 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMROSITION 


Normal order, iionnM, 127 
Adjf‘cUv<-s and l*.ii Linple'^, 1J7'12'J 
Ad V fibs, 12'», luO 
SiibjffLand Ob|fLt, IJO, 131 
1*101101111 .uid AiiLfffdfiit, 131 
l*rfi)fjsil ion and Olijfil, 131, IJi 
PnipositioiK, I 12 
CoiiflaLixo foiiinncl ions, TiJ 
Noinian (loniiiifsl, 312, 313 
Not Uiiinibn.in di.ilifl, :;Oii 
Nob; of lil'cclaiiiatiun, 123 
lntfiin;^.ition, 1‘23 
Notional vorb'i, 3 ‘) 

Noun, dfliiKMl, 7, 8 
kimls ol, In, 17 
(j| MulLitiidi', 17 
\fibal, ♦)! 
fnliniti\i‘, TjS 
usfd as ad)i-( luf, SS 
Noiiii-claiisf, n no 
Novfl, ‘JT’i, 27n 

Nmiib**], ol Nouns, ‘21-21 r 

Niinifial ad)f( tivi's, ‘27 

Unn.c i’,f )osiLioii of, 130, 131, 13 > 
oniiCiHin ol, 7‘'» 

( >b|iH livo casf, S7 
Ol)|t‘i:ls to M I l)s, livf kinds, 17, i*2 
l)iif( t, Uidiifft, 101 

< lIlSLIM ll y, SOUM fs ul, IMMs 5 
( )l)soli If \\oi ds, 1 't ! 

Old loii.^^-ifd wilh Mod , 308 
“Oiif,’ 3"., 3o, SI, r.s ^ 
nii\fd ( li IKK tfi ol, 307 

< )||Oin.Llo]MI 1 L, 2 jI 

Optatn f sfiib'iit f, 1, Y) 

“Ol,” In*) 

Ol i|^in i)l I’ 1 st sullK -III , 340, 311 
“ < Itlifi , ' I V> 

Otta\ i llini.i, 280 , 

0\fi-laf\it>, ‘200 

l*\i \ 1 vis, 3 j"» 

I’ iiablf, ‘2 ?o, ‘275 

l\li ij>liJiisin;; lioiii p()i‘tl\, 205, 2'Mj 
r.iii nllic'.is, 1 17 
l\iisiiiLj ( bail, 81 81) 

I’.ii f If iplfs, tlin f iisf j ol. nl 
old loi ms ol I’l fsi'i ( . 310, 311 
old loi Ills ol r.ist , ill 

I*, II t -• ol .1 v I'l b iiol linitf, I 
Tails ot Spff» b, dfliiifd, 7-12 
sanif woid .is dillfifiil, 81-83 
Tassiv (' vou'i', lo, l7 
T.isloial poftiv, -00, 302 
T isl, T ii t a iplf , .1 1 1 
Tasl Ifiisf in U».ik Vfib-^, 310 
Tim Iff t tfiisi"^. n>.rs ol, 51, 5*2 
liitinilivf. 5«», b'O 
Tfi lod, III piiiif t II ilion, 1 2.1 
si'iilf iiff , 1 1 i 1 In 
Tfi ipbi isiN. I'H), p)2 
Tfison.il piononiis, 32, 33, 330 , 3 10 
l*f isonilifatfnn. '217 
Tfispifinty, dfsuibi'd, 170 

.iTiiiii.il ira I piff.iulions, 170, l80 
Phrasf, 1 1, 1.5 
compounds, 213 


Play upon woids, 200 
Plf'oiia^iii, 108, 100 
Phiials, old lonns ot, 3^ , .338 
spffial siuises of, 17o 178 
by npd .itioii, 337, 33S 
with no cban^H 3 ol loim, 338 
Potdif diction, 2'i0-i00 
I’ofliy, ni.iin divisions, 2N»-30l 
naiiifs of hinds, oOI-30„ 

Popiilai .iinl Lfaiiifd, 3‘25, 320 
PoFtn^ufsi' boi row inj;s, 331 
Possf ^siv.* casf - 
ol nouns, ‘2 l-‘2ib 1 57 
ol pKHionns, .33, 330 
syntax »)!, 87 

Pifdif.itf, diTiiifd, 2 
p.ii Is ol, .5 
1*1 fdn .iln f, n.s(‘ ol 
adjfi ti\ (‘s, ir*, SS 
(Ifinndial InlinitiM', .58, 01 
advfib^, 74, VI 

pailifiplfs, 01 
i’ll IlM s 

'Ifulonif, ‘215, l"r.,,*3.53 , 331 
Ibim ini( , ‘21'^-22l 
(ilffk, 2 *3, 22 1 
1*1 f]H)sil 1011 , d( lull’d, n, |u 
kinds mI nb,i I Is, 75 
,‘‘fi(i>fiu*f ol, I n2, ll)3 
ninisslDii I )t, I 5, 7U 
t |s^i^'- fd, 7n 

I'l f poslLloii d \ f I lis, 4 i, II 
I’lfsfiil I iidf llIllLf , U^fs ol , V. 

I'f 1 !fi t , Usi ol, 5 I 
l*U MMit I'.M T ll Iplf, . II 
^ I’l im i]> il ( l.iusi , **.{ 

1*1 I'M ll \ , 1 lib ol , 1 12, 1 1 3 " 
f io!i\ii\ , 10 - 1 , ion 
PioMoim, dfbiifd, 8 
kind'- ol, 31 
III l\ nt, SS 

ohl Till III ol, ’ .0 ! JO 

I’lopi I .id)'’i I i\ I s, '2n 
inmn'>, P- 

u-i d IS ('ll union nouns, 17 
11 iiiifs, Winds di'livid Itoiii, .ini- 
I’losf-t oiiiposilinii 

i lassiln .ll mil 1>\ ni.il b 1 , ‘’ni.-2n0 
fl I'-siiK itmn by luiiii, •2Sl-’2s3 
tfi bnu^il, 270 
ill toi V , *2i 0 L'73 
bin-oapbv. ‘7 3 
• di sf 1 ipt ii-ji, J. t, ‘27 I 
If lb ( I mn, 2i I, 27 » 
belli ill ‘275 ‘77 ^ 

pf 1 11 1 '^ion, 277-270 

nsiiif , J, 2^0 
hmnoiii J'O, ‘*'1 
I’lnsudv di tllii d , Js i 
Ti o \ fl 1 1 In 
Piov Mil I ilisiii , 1 52 
Pioxnnitv , 1 ulf ol. l‘2n, 1 11 
Pnn ‘2 i'l 

Piinl ) , IfsU ol, 1 51| 

Qi'vlii-mm; Inlinil’Vf, 58, 101 
Qiianlitativo adjectives, '27 
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INDEX OF SUBJECTS AND SELECTED WORDS 


Qiifliitity, of soiiiul, 840 
“ 162 

R FOUND ANCV, lA, 1‘>'1 
Rclliiemoiit ot Diction, ‘JOl 
Rctlc\i\e pionomi'i — 
foi ins of, 8 { 

oiiiiltiMl .irU‘iiTiaiisiti\c mtI). 40, 41 
objf’ct to IiitluisitiM* 42 
Jli'l.itlN ‘ oi (’uiijuiu‘ll\ 0 pionouns, .‘In.) 
:ii herbs, 78 

R<*|h lilioii, 18>, 2t^, ’00 

Ucsliiclixp use nl Relali\es, 8S, U(', 
Retamefl ub]e( I 4n 
Rl/, Ibin, (Ii'lJiieJ JM 
Rune, pel le''l , J's4 
Roin.im e, J7 ), iUO, 802 
|{uniiiiio pie(i\»‘s, Jls-'jJI 
siilliM s, ‘221 22.t y 

Routs, Teuluiiic, 370-3''i» 
l.Uin, 2S'. 40‘» 

I0'».41S 

Sviiiii*, 301 , 3 i)'i fc 

an nine, '2s7 

*■ Si m elv ’ ‘‘ li.ijillv,” l(i2 

“S. h, 11. 'll," i t( ; .110 

Si'iiju >loii, 121 

Si'iise ‘Sui;';"sit‘<l by suiiiiil, 27| 

Scull 111 e. ili'Jiiieil, 1 ^ 
li\ i‘ KiikIs of, 1 

I’Cl lOtllC, IjOOsl', 11 1 1 III 
Siiiipl'*, DoinjK niinl, ( njiipb'x, O.i, '»1 
Scipn rn e of tciiscs, uj 
of I*r Iposil lulls lii2 
“Sli 'f will, 4 :.2, UJO 

“She,” ijfiein«il, 2 10 

SIh'I I ^eiit^'liet 111 > eii lull;; oin s, 'uO 

“Siiuiilil,” 4'i 
Simile, 281, 2'iL’ 

Siinplicih desci ibi'.l, is-j 

“ Sim (V ’ “ .120 b- 2 , I'» ; 

Sinoolliiiess ol Dll turn 2i)l-'’tf' 

Sunnel 2"'*, ">'• 80 ) 

Sonmls, of ^ uwel . ; h i i| 

of coiisuri.ini s 0-1 
Sp.Tiiisb bonuwiii'js, 'i^O, '{;i 
Sjiellineiif Domi'oniuls, ’I i 
iSpL iisei l.in sLiii/,1, 2.S',i, ‘200 
S|Mniili>i‘, 2^7 
hlT.n/,is, 2MI, *2''0 
Sliun T tonpi'jiilion, (11, oO 
Subjei t, ilrtlliii'd, '2 
SiibiniK tn e iiiuoil, iisi ^ (»|, Ti 7i. 
Siibunlin.iti' cl lUsi s, '* I 
SiilM)ii|in.iti\ () cuniuin liun-’, 7o '^0 
Sufli\es -- 

TjfUUmic, 2I0-‘2I‘’', 83 1-3 to 
Roin.inic, 221 -‘223 
Greek, 221, 225 


SupcrliliM' ilcj 2 iiv 

.uliciiHcs 80,81 
m \\ Cl bs, 7.S 

SnjlpuslUiill { NJUissCil b\ — 

Impel IU\ I 8 1 
Silbiinii 1 1\ ( 8ii 
liable ilix Isidii, 1 28. 12i' 3 IS 
. S} iici ilut In’, 212 211 

i 8 VI lui u«.\ 107, |os 

'I I 1 lllIU .ll t' I Ills 1 . ' 

I'i list till ' ( Kill. Is u! IS 
luiii b I Ills ill 1 .11 h K imi, Is, pi 
I'lMltuiM 1 null l^i s (I 1 
]iii 0\. 21 I ‘2ln 

SI lti\, > M'. 2IS 

riiaii Is ) i( pusiiiuii 7t,^ 77 
I lull, \ .mulls j> 11 1 ui s|H .til, St 

misus.' (.1, b. 1(1 1 

' I hi .eh I lb, .2 
‘ 'I'ln 111 r.7 

I I tiev ll. 1 

I 'I'lioii^h leit so i(,i 

I 1 i.iiisb Mill e])ille 1,211 ‘2 I * 

I 1 1 ilisitiM' \ei b ill Inn <1. I 10 ^ 

I lluw III ele till I 111 it IM , lo II, ‘ 
I with Ilui.ble ub,i I I, 10 
lui lie ll liv illiM s, ‘22i. 

I I'lui le e, luul, 2‘'U 

1 wu .^iii.Mil IIS w illi I’lnnil M'lb, ‘Hi 

I MM, 1 lib ill, 1 lo, 1 17 ‘ 

I \ 1 I 11 delne ll 41 
' I liM‘e KiieKs ol to 

' ( unipb b < mi|ii,Mtn)n ol, Pt-M 

, I'lipi 1 suii.il, 7o 

I Difi‘((i\( 00 

I Niiuiii dull liO^ 70 

I Ii 11 oil ir. 7o 

I ( u iipouieb d w illi . hei b 71 

I \ » ib.il .elp I Ill's, ll (.7 

' iiuiins, ’ 01 

\ ' I b .ind '^ul'p ' t s\ Ilf i\, .'''8 "0 
\ • 1 1> fui Ills III ( )li> Imi/ , . lo- . I ' 

\ ( I busjl \ l''i| 

, \ isenj, ll'- III ( uf spi I I ll 2 1 1 
\ uii I \i 1 1\ ^ .Old i\is..|\ I , 10 , 1 , 

\ uw I I, <l< liie d 31'. 

\ iiWi 1 mill 'it lull, 8 '7, 1 1 

\ uwi ! siiuiels, 8 Is- >1 
' si„i;iii/ of, 882, 3 . i 

\ iiIl 11 isiiis I 81 

AVi \K Puji|'e_''il lull, luts 01 
V\ • iK vejlis, in /lunji'. i7-oo 
W I -s< \ 1*1 ^\n/bj S,i Mill ill (let I, 807 
‘ U ill 11.1 r will lie 1 , ' lol 
“ Uhit ll, w hum, lli.d , .87,8 , 15-8 

“ \ I s iiu,” 7‘2 
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